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THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home*" — Byron. 

VOL.  I.  FEBRUARY,   1901.  No.  i. 

INTRODUCTORY    NOTE 

THE  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  finds  us  in  possession  of  an 
Empire  of  which  every  Briton  has  cause  to  be  proud.  It  extends 
to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  embracing  every  kind  of  climate  and 
producing  every  kind  of  commodity.  Millions  of  square  miles 
that  a  hundred  years  ago  were  untilled  and  without  population 
have  now  been  brought  under  cultivation  and  peopled  by  the 
British  race.  And  millions  of  Natives  that  a  hundred  years  ago 
were  subject  to  barbarian  rule  now  enjoy  the  benefits  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  privileges  of  British  administration.  Yet  how 
few  of  us  have  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  resources  of 
this  enormous  territory,  much  less  possess  any  knowledge  of  the 
problems  which  have  to  be  solved  by  the  governments  responsible 
to  the  Throne  for  the  welfare  of  the  different  communities  over 
which  our  gracious  Sovereign  reigns. 

Britons  have  regarded  matters  too  much  from  an  insular 
standpoint,  and  Colonists,  becoming  absorbed  in  the  social  and 
political  questions  of  their  adopted  country,  have  too  readily 
ceased  to  interest  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  the  Motherland. 
In  fact  the  Imperial  aspect  has  not  been  sufficiently  grasped ;  it 
has  required  a  war  to  bring  home  to  us  the  living  reality  of 
those  places,  great  and  small,  painted  red  on  the  map  of  the 
universe. 

Fortunately  the  true  position  is  at  last  being  realised.  Never 
before  was  the  patriotic  note  pitched  in  so  high  a  key  as  at  the 
recent  General  Election.  "  United,  we  stand— divided  we  fall," 
VOL.  I.— No.  1.  B 
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was  the  watchword  of  the  campaign,  and  scarce  a  speech  of  any 
importance  was  made  which  did  not  preach  the  ethics  of  Empire. 
Brushing  aside  the  minor  issues  of  the  fight,  political  opponents 
went  to  the  polls  relying  for  success  on  the  magnetic  influence  of 
the  Imperial  banner.  "  We  have  at  last  awakened  to  the  question 
of  the  Empire,"  were  the  pregnant  words  used  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
when  addressing  his  constituents  at  West  Birmingham ;  and, 
referring  to  the  Imperialism  of  Liberals,  Sir  Edward  Grey  made 
the  pronouncement  that  "  hardly  ever  have  so  many  pledges  of 
patriotism  with  regard  to  Imperial  affairs  been  given  by  an 
•Opposition  to  the  Government  of  the  day."  The  result  is  a 
Parliament  at  Westminster  determined  to  safeguard  Imperial 
interests  and  maintain  intact  the  vast  area  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Such  is  the  verdict  of  public  opinion  here.  In  the  Colonies 
and  India  the  same  feeling  prevails.  From  all  quarters  I  have 
received  words  of  encouragement.  The  Viceroy  of  India  has 
written  me  a  personal  letter  wishing  every  success  to  the  Review. 
The  Governor-General  of  Canada  has  expressed  his  sympathy  with 
the  aims  of  the  undertaking.  And  from  the  Governor-General  of 
Australia  I  have  received  the  following  special  communication  : 

GOVERNMENT  HOUSE,  BOMBAY. 
October  28to,  1900. 

DEAK  ME.  KINLOCH  COOKE, — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you 
are  about  to  edit  and  issue  a  new  Review  entitled  THE  EMPIRE 
REVIEW.  I  congratulate  you,  and  I  wish  you,  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  you,  every  success.  At  a  time  like  this  when  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  are  drawing  more  closely  together,  there 
is  ample  room  for  such  a  work  as  the  one  which  you  are 
engaged  upon. 

The  British  nation  have  just  shown  their  constancy  to  the 
Imperial  idea  by  sending  back  with  an  undiminished  majority  a 
government  which  has  striven  its  best  to  promote  the  unity  of 
the  Empire.  It  has  set  the  seal  of  its  approval  upon  the  work 
done  during  the  last  six  years  by  a  wise  and  far-seeing  Minister — 
I  mean  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

I  hope  we  may  live  to  see  a  closer  union  between  the  Mother- 
land and  her  children.  A  Review  like  yours,  which  will  be  widely 
read  by  all  classes  throughout  the  Empire,  should  help  not  a  little 
to  bring  about  such  a  desirable  state  of  things — so  again  I  wish 
you  success.  Yours  very  truly, 

HOPETOUN. 
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These  facts  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  regarded  as  affording  sufficient 
justification  for  the  appearance  of  THE  EMPIEE  KEVIEW,  founded, 
as  the  name  implies,  to  foster  unity,  and  provide  a  platform 
for  the  discussion  of  matters  concerning  the  well-being  and 
development  of  that  great  estate  in  which  every  subject  of 
the  Queen  possesses  a  life  interest.  If  the  various  communities 
that  make  up  the  great  population  of  the  British  Empire  are  to 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  their  grand  inheritance  they  must  march 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  times  of  peace  just  as  they  have  fought, 
and  are  still  fighting,  side  by  side  on  the  battle  fields  of  South 
Africa. 

C.  KTNLOCH  COOKE. 

January  21s£,  1901. 


SINCE  the  above  was  written  the  British  Empire  has 
received  with  profound  sorrow  the  terribly  sad  tidings  that 
our  beloved  Queen  has  passed  away. 

We  had  confidently  expected  that  the  Keview  would 
have  appeared  during  a  reign  which  must  for  ever  be 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  history.  That  privilege 
has  been  denied  us.  It  is  now  too  late  to  make  any 
amendments  in  the  text;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
join  in  the  universal  tribute  of  love  and  homage  to  the 
revered  memory  of  a  great  and  illustrious  sovereign,  and 
to  tender  our  humble  and  respectful  sympathy  with  His 
Majesty  the  King,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Koyal 
Family  in  their  sore  bereavement. 

January 
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THE   BRITISH   EMPIRE 

DUEING  the  last  few  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  have 
spoken  much  and  thought  a  little  about  the  British  Empire  and 
its  future,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  try  to  define  the  ideas 
which  have  inspired  our  speeches  and  have  occupied  our  thoughts. 
Those  ideas  have  undergone  a  great  change  and  development  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  which  it  is  easier  to  illustrate  by  one 
or  two  examples  than  to  attempt  to  define  with  accuracy  or 
precision. 

A  statesman  to  whom  I  was  politically  opposed,  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  then  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  perhaps  the  first  to  strike  the  note  of 
pride  and  exultation  in  regard  to  the  British  Empire  in  India,  and 
the  distance  which  separates  the  ideas  of  1875  from  those  of  1901 
may  be  measured  by  those  who  remember  the  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  one  party  and  the  coldness  on  the  part  of  the 
other,  with  which  the  proposal  to  confer  on  the  Queen  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India  was  received  by  Parliament.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  recall  the  constitutional  objections  which  were  urged  against 
that  measure,  but  I  conceive  that  neither  those  who  supported  nor 
those  who  opposed  it  fully  realised  that  the  assumption  of  that  title 
was  but  the  recognition  of  a  great  national  and  political  duty 
which  we  had  undertaken  in  India,  the  magnitude  of  which,  if 
we  did  not  intend  to  abandon  it,  we  were  bound  to  acknowledge. 

Another  landmark  which  may  serve  to  measure  the  advance  of 
our  ideas  in  respect  of  Colonial  policy  may  be  found  in  the  Report 
of  that  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  in  1865  re- 
commended with  the  assent  of  statesmen  of  both  political  parties 
that  on  no  account  should  our  Colonies  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  be  extended,  and  even  pointed  to  their  restriction.  Circum- 
stances of  climate  and  other  conditions  making  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  unsuited  for  colonisation  by  our  race  may  have  justified 
such  a  recommendation,  but  we  do  not  find  in  the  Eeport  itself 
or  in  its  reception  by  Parliament,  any  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  policy  was  in  itself  reactionary,  or  a  suggestion  that  there  was 
primd  facie  any  objection  to  a  limitation  of  the  colonising  energies 
of  Great  Britain. 
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When  the  delegates  of  the  North  American  Colonies  met  in 
1864  at  Quebec  and  agreed  to  the  resolutions  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  subsequently  passed,  which 
created  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  proposal  for  Federation  was 
no  doubt  welcomed  by  British  statesmen  as  one  which,  if  the 
difficulties  by  which  it  was  surrounded  could  be  overcome,  would 
tend  to  the  advantage  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies  themselves, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  regarded  by  many  if  not  most  of 
them  as  a  transition  stage  towards  eventual  independence. 

Men  not  open  to  the  imputation  of  want  of  patriotism  calmly 
discussed  the  question  of  the  value  to  Great  Britain  of  colonies 
which  garrisoned  their  frontiers  with  our  troops,  while  they  ex- 
cluded our  manufactures  from  their  markets,  and  the  offer  by  the 
dominion  of  Canada  of  preferential  trade  advantages  to  the  mother 
country  would  have  seemed  to  them  as  improbable  as  the  spectacle 
of  Canadian,  Australian,  and  other  colonial  contingents  serving 
under  a  British  general  in  South  Africa,  Under  the  influence  of 
such  ideas  the  project  of  welding  together  into  a  great  state  the 
British  provinces  and  colonies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
was  hailed  with  approval  by  many,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  enable  us  honourably  to  renounce  the  burthen  of  the  naval 
and  military  defence  of  dependencies,  the  connection  with  which 
gave  us  little  or  no  advantage. 

In  those  times  the  Colonies  were  told,  with  a  candour  which 
approached  very  nearly  to  a  suggestion,  that  the  mistake  which 
was  committed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  of  resistance  to  the 
independence  of  the  American  Colonies  would  never  be  repeated. 
That,  no  doubt,  was  true  then,  as  it  is  true  now.  But  experience 
has  proved  that  our  caution  was  unnecessary;  it  has  proved 
that  separation  and  independence  are  not  the  necessary  or  in- 
evitable results  of  the  growth  and  political  development  of  our 
colonies ;  and  we  have  come  to  regard  such  a  result  as  one  which 
would  be  an  irreparable  misfortune,  and  a  proof  of  a  mistaken  and 
incompetent  policy.  ; 

The  conspicuous  success  which  has  attended  the  Federation 
of  the  North  American  provinces,  and  the  demonstration  which 
has  been  afforded  to  us  that  the  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  by  which  it  was  accompanied  were  not  mere  phrases  but 
realities,  have  led  us  to  give  a  reception  to  the  confederation  of 
the  Australian  Colonies  very  different  to  the  lukewarm  benedic- 
tion bestowed  on  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867,  and  we 
do  not  now  fear  to  utter  as  well  as  to  form  the  aspiration,  that 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  not  less  than  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  may  long  continue  integral  portions  of  the-- British 
Empire. 

These  examples  may  serve  to  show  that  a  great  change  has 
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come  over  our  ideas  of  the  British  empire  and  its  capabilities  in 
the  future. 

If  we  ask  whether  this  change  is  a  sound  and  healthy,  and 
ought  to  be  a  permanent,  one,  we  must  look  to  its  causes. 
Probably  they  are  not  all  erases  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 
Probably  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  present  day  to  admire  things 
because  they  are  big,  and  the  British  empire  appeals  to  our  sense 
of  size.  Probably  we  are  in  need,  more  than  formerly,  of  new 
sensations,  and  though  the  British  empire  is  not  new,  steam  and 
electricity  have  brought  the  fact  of  its  existence  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  many  of  us  with  a  sense  of  novelty.  But  there  are  other 
causes  for  the  change. 

To  an  increasing  degree  men  of  all  classes  have  come  to  think 
that  colonial  expansion  is  an  element,  if  not  a  necessity  of  the 
continued  prosperity  of  our  country,  and  that  both  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country  may  prosper  and  flourish  more  abundantly 
in  union  than  as  separate  and  independent  states  There  has 
been  a  reaction,  not  against  the  economic  teaching  which  gave 
us  Free  Trade,  but  against  the  notion  that  economic  laws  could 
solve  all  the  problems  of  international  policy  and  relations.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  all  nations  are  not  so  ready,  as  we 
had  hoped,  to  trade  with  us  on  equal  terms,  and  that  not  even  the 
most  extended  trade  relations  can  ensure  their  friendship  and 
goodwill.  We  have  learned  that  if  we  and  our  colonies  are  to 
be  prosperous,  if  we  are  to  be  respected,  if  we  are  to  be  free,  we 
must  be  strong,  and  we  find  that  we  can  mutually  supply  each 
other  with  the  elements  of  strength. 

The  Colonies  know  that  the  most  powerful  navy  in  the  world 
is  maintained  for  the  defence  of  every  British  possession  not  less 
than  of  Great  Britain  herself,  and  in  a  time  of  strain  and  difficulty 
we  have  discovered  in  the  Colonial  contingents  serving  in  South 
Africa  reserves,  almost  unexpected,  of  fighting  material  equal  to 
any  in  existence.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  idea  of  Imperial 
unity  implies  the  best  available  organisation  of  the  defensive  forces 
of  the  British  race  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

And  in  addition  to  this  reason  of  interest,  is  added  another  of 
duty.  Where,  as  in  India  and  in  Africa,  conquest  or  colonisation 
has  brought  vast  numbers  of  native  races  under  our  rule,  we  are 
conscious  that  we  have  not  been  unequal  to  the  task  of  governing 
them  with  justice  and  firmness,  and  we  feel  neither  the  inclination 
nor  the  right  to  abandon  that  task  to  others. 

If  I  am  asked  where  this  new  sense  of  Empire  is  to  lead  us,  I 
can  venture  to  give  no  confident  answer.  Most  prematurely,  as  I 
think,  some  have  spoken  of  federation.  An  Australian  statesman, 
speaking  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  has  said  that  without  pen,  ink,  or  parchment,  the 
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Empire  is  already  one.  An  attempt  to  call  in  the  pen,  ink,  and 
parchment,  would  be  more  likely  to  endanger  than  to  safeguard 
that  unity.  If  it  be  suggested  that  the  Imperial  Parliament 
should  interest  itself  more  than  it  does  in  Indian  or  Colonial 
questions,  I  absolutely  dissent. 

Our  Parliament  represents  our  own  people,  and  neither  the 
people  of  India  nor  of  the  Colonies.  For  the  government  of  those 
portions  of  the  Empire  for  which  we  are  directly  responsible,  we 
must  rely  on  the  trained  experience  of  those  who  have  made  the 
problems  of  Indian  administration,  and  that  of  Native  races,  the 
study  of  their  lives.  And  the  absolute  internal  independence  of 
the  self-governing  Colonies  is  a  recognised  condition  of  the 
existence  of  our  Colonial  Empire. 

But  from  time  to  time  during  the  growth  of  the  Empire 
questions  of  Indian  Government,  or  of  the  relations  of  the  Colonies 
with  ourselves,  with  each  other,  or  with  other  nations,  have  been 
forced  on  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  it  is  safe 
to  anticipate  that  in  the  future  these  occasions  will  not  become 
more  rare.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  when  they  recur,  as 
they  are  bound  to  recur,  they  shall  be  discussed  not  only  with 
sympathy  but  also  with  knowledge. 

If  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  can  do  anything  to  quicken  that 
sympathy  and  to  impart  that  knowledge,  it  will  have  rendered 
no  small  service  to  the  Empire  at  large. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
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WANTED,  AN   IMPERIAL   CONFERENCE 

THE    South   African   War   is   generally  regarded  as   having   in- 
augurated a  new  Imperial  era.     In  the  view  of  Captain  Mahan  :* 

What  Dewey's  victory  was  to  the  over-sea  expansion  of  the  United  States, 
what  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  in  1861,  was  to  the  sentiment  of  Union 
in  the  Northern  States,  that  Paul  Kruger's  ultimatum,  summarising  in  itself 
the  antecedent  disintegrating  course  of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  was  to  Imperial 
Federation.  A  fruitful  idea,  which  the  unbelievers  had  thought  to  bury  under 
scoffs,  had  taken  root  in  the  convictions  of  men,  and  passed  as  by  a  bound  into 
vigorous  life — perfect  if  not  yet  mature. 

Many  writers  and  speakers  of  varying  calibre  have  discoursed 
in  the  same  strain.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
war  was  necessary  in  order  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  Imperial 
sentiment  and  to  uphold  the  national  prestige;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  gain  to  the  cause  of  Imperial  unity  has  been  held  up  as  a 
partial  compensation  for  our  painful  sacrifices.  The  war  is  not  yet 
ended ;  the  settlement  of  South  Africa  remains  a  problem  which 
will  tax  our  statesmanship  to  the  utmost.  It  is  too  soon  by  some 
years  to  estimate  the  balance  of  loss  and  gain.  One  thing  alone 
is  certain.  The  spontaneous  outburst  of  Imperial  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  the  Colonies  at  a  time  of  national  emergency,  the 
practical  form  which  this  sentiment  at  once  assumed,  and  the 
striking  manifestation  of  military  capabilities  presented,  are  object- 
lessons  of  supreme  importance.  It  is  as  lessons  that  they  should 
be  viewed. 

An  Empire  possessing  more  than  fifty  millions  of  loyal  citizens 
and  unrivalled  resources  of  every  kind,  but  not  organised  for  war, 
was  brought  into  conflict  with  two  small  States  whose  total 
white  population  did  not  equal  that  of  Western  Australia.  The 
local  difficulties  of  the  campaign  were  exceptional,  and  it  has 
been  rightly  said  that  this  was  not  a  "  small  war  "  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  use  the  words  ;  but  our  South 
African  experiences,  unpleasant  as  they  have  been  in  some 

*  '  The' South  African  War,' 
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respects,  do  not  enable  us  to  gauge  the  stress  which  war  with 
a  great  naval  and  military  Power  would  necessarily  entail.  The 
strong  feeling  of  unity  which  has  sprung  from  dangers  shared  and 
difficulties  surmounted  by  the  Motherland  and  the  Colonies  acting 
together  in  the  field,  will  not  alone  suffice  for  our  future  Imperial 
needs. 

When  in  1870  a  united  German  people  sprang  to  arms 
against  an  hereditary  foe,  the  same  strong  national  sentiment 
was  consecrated  by  war.  The  cases  are  not,  however,  parallel, 
because  the  allies  of  1870  had  in  some  instances  been  the  enemies 
of  1866,  and  the  States  gathered  into  the  new  Empire  had  never 
before  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern. 
Prussia,  from  the  time  of  her  political  and  military  regeneration 
after  the  crushing  disaster  of  1806,  had  directly  aspired  to  the 
leadership  of  the  German  people,  and  had  shaped  her  policy  to 
this  great  end.  This  "  persistent  family  purpose  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  in  a  reigning  house  "  *  was  formally  realised 
on  January  18th,  1871.  So  much  could  the  sentiment  of  union 
engendered  by  a  strikingly  successful  war  achieve ;  but  the  work 
of  welding  the  new  Empire  together,  and  of  organising  it  as  a 
whole,  politically  as  well  as  militarily,  remained  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  historic  scene  at  Versailles  was  only  the  prelude 
to  the  labour  of  the  statesmen  and  of  the  soldiers  to  whom  the 
present  position  of  Germany  among  the  nations  is  due.  The 
one  is  remembered  ;  the  other  is  easily  forgotten.  Sentiment  is  a 
powerful  motive  force,  but  no  more.  Unless  directed  into 
channels  of  practical  usefulness,  and  applied  with  wisdom  and 
forethought  to  the  service  of  a  State,  it  tends  inevitably  to 
expend  itself  in  empty  phrases. 

In  a  limited  sense,  it  is  true  that  a  new  era  was  inaugurated 
by  the  active  participation  on  a  large  scale  of  our  Colonies  in 
an  exacting  war  in  which  two  only  were  directly  interested.  In 
the  first  place,  the  idea  of  Imperial  unity  was  brought  home  to 
the  mind  of  an  unimaginative  people.  In  the  second  place, 
Colonies  which  have  freely  given  their  gallant  sons  to  fight 
and  to  die  for  a  cause  in  which  their  local  well-being  was  not 
involved,  must  henceforth  occupy  a  new  position  in  regard  to 
Imperial  affairs.  They  have  established  a  distinct  claim  to  a 
voice  in  the  settlement  of  South  Africa,  and  they  may  fairly 
expect  in  future  that  due  consideration  will  be  accorded  to  their 
views  upon  great  national  questions.  They  accepted  without 
hesitation  their  responsibilities  as  members  of  the  Imperial  family, 
and  responsibilities  accepted,  either  by  States  or  by  individuals, 
carry  with  them  certain  rights.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  South  African  War,  the  political  horizon  of  the  great 

.*  Edinburgh  Review,  Oct.  1866. 
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Colonies  will  be  extended.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  mother 
country  will  be  more  closely  scanned  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  Our  naval  and  military  preparations  will  be  more  carefully 
watched,  and  we  must  expect  criticism  if  the  standard  of  those 
preparations  lags  behind  national  requirements.  Alike  in  Great 
and  in  Greater  Britain,  thoughtful  students  of  recent  events 
cannot  fail  to  trace  flaws  running  through  our  whole  military 
system,  and  the  returning  Colonial  contingents  will,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  carry  to  their  homes  somewhat  qualified  impressions  of 
our  organisation  for  war.  We  cannot  claim  to  have  set  before 
our  Colonies  the  high  standard  of  military  efficiency  which 
Prussia  upheld  among  the  minor  States  of  Germany. 

Thus  the  new  era  which  we  are  bidden  to  welcome  is  one  of 
possibilities  not  yet  determined.  We  have  eaten  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  and,  as  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  advantage  is  not 
unmixed.  The  tree  of  life  remains  to  be  reached,  and  if  apathy 
supervenes  when  the  temporary  excitement  arising  from  the  war 
has  passed  away,  the  chance  may  be  irrevocably  lost.  For  us 
now,  as  Germany  realized  in  1871,  there  is  pressing  need  of  real 
statesmanship  and  of  organizing  power. 

The  military  assistance  of  colonies,  even  in  over-sea  operations, 
is  no  new  feature  in  British  history.  Citizen  troops  from  America 
were  the  first  to  be  put  on  shore  in  Guantanamo  Bay  under  the 
orders  of  General  Went  worth  in  July  1741,  preceding  by  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  the  marines  landed  at  the  same  spot 
from  the  ships  of  the  United  States  in  1898.  American  colonists 
under  Lord  Albemarle  took  part  in  the  attack  of  Havana  in  1762. 
New  England  Militia  served  under  Wolfe  in  the  second  siege  of 
Louisburg,  and  were  present  at  the  closing  scene  of  the  war  at 
Montreal.  Canadian  Militia  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
American  war  of  1812-14.  The  Colonial  system  of  which  we  are 
rightly  proud  is,  however,  a  growth  of  the  reign  of  the  Queen,  and 
in  1885  for  the  first  time  the  troops  of  a  great  self-governed  com- 
munity, freely  offered,  took  part  in  distant  operations.  The  loyal 
and  generous  impulse  which  inspired  New  South  Wales  at  the  time 
of  the  Suakin  expedition  of  1885,  was  manifested  on  a  much  larger 
scale  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War.  About  14,000  troops, 
representing  Canada,  Australasia,  New  Zealand  and  some  crown 
colonies  have  since  been  landed  in  South  Africa,  and  have  com- 
bined with  the  citizen  forces  of  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  in  render- 
ing gallant  service  at  a  time  of  national  difficulty.  The  troops  of 
the  great  colonies  occupy  a  position  closely  analogous  to  that  of 
our  230,000  Volunteers  at  home,  so  that  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  the  total  contingent  was  relatively  large.  Moreover,  in 
equipment  and  in  readiness  for  war,  the  contingents  from  Canada 
and  the  South  Pacific  were  far  in  advance  of  our  Volunteers. 
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The  troops  forthcoming  from  Greater  Britain  were,  however,  only 
an  earnest  of  what  could  and  would  become  available  in  the  event 
of  a  real  Imperial  emergency. 

While  the  South  African  War  has  given  to  the  world  a 
startling  exhibition  of  the  wealth  of  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
the  British  Empire  and  of  the  union  of  hearts  among  its  citizens 
in  all  lands,  there  has  been  a  countervailing  revelation  of  want  of 
foresight  and  of  all  that  that  implies  in  the  preparation  for  war. 
Where  the  German  Empire  is  now  strongest,  we  with  infinitely 
superior  resources  of  every  kind  are  unquestionably  weakest.  It 
is  true  that  the  organization  for  defence  of  an  empire  where 
members  are  scattered  over  the  globe  offers  special  difficulties : 
but  our  statesmen  have  one  supreme  advantage  over  those  who 
welded  the  German  confederation  into  a  powerful  instrument  of 
war.  For  more  than  sixty  years  the  Queen  has  occupied  in  the 
hearts  of  her  people  a  place  attained  by  no  other  sovereign- 
Alike  the  symbol  and  the  inspiring  cause  of  imperial  unity,  her 
Majesty  has  won  from  her  people  a  measure  of  devotion  unprece- 
dented in  our  long  history.  The  war  served  only  to  bring  to  a 
practical  test  the  strong  sentiment  which  owes  its  origin  and  its 
development  to  the  beloved  personality  of  the  Queen,  and  no 
moral  force  comparable  in  intensity  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
creators  of  the  German  Empire.  For  them  the  necessary  motive 
power  was  provided  mainly  by  the  sense  of  security  which  union 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Prussian  crown  promised  to  the  German 
people.  By  sheer  organizing  capacity  Prussia  won  the  position 
to  which  she  had  long  aspired.  The  same  desire — that  of  national 
security — should  appeal  even  more  strongly  to  us  than  to  the 
German  States.  Disaster,  such  as  befel  Prussia  in  1806,  France 
in  1870-71,  and  Austria  more  than  once  in  her  history,  proved  to 
be  not  irremediable.  Such  disaster  would  entail  ruin  upon  an 
empire  based  on  sea-borne  commerce. 

Nearly  twelve  years  ago  I  pointed  out  that : — 

The  problem  of  Imperial  defence  grows  in  complexity  with  the  years. 
The  solution,  deferred  from  generation  to  generation,  becomes  ever  more  and 
more  difficult ;  and  if  we,  with  the  advantages  of  prosperity  and  a  long  peace, 
cannot  attain  to  it,  our  successors,  living  in  days  of  storm,  may  perhaps  despair 
of  the  quest.  And  yet  the  great  problem  is  by  no  means  insoluble.  The  steps 
are  clear  ;  no  extravagant  sacrifices  are  demanded.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  democracy  which  is  called  upon  to  deal 
with  the  matter,  in  the  jarring  voices  of  discordant  counsellors,  and  in  a 
constitutional  system  framed  to  suit  the  requirements  of  a  compact  and 
homogeneous  State— some  amplified  Belgium  or  Switzerland— not  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  a  world-wide  empire. 

More  recently  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  machinery  required  to  create  and  to  maintain  an  organised 
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system  of  national  defence.*  In  some  directions  there  has  been 
progress  ;  but  the  circumstances  attending  the  present  war  show 
painfully  how  much  remains  to  be  accomplished,  and  how  much 
sacrifice,  humiliation  and  waste  might  have  been  spared  by  the 
exercise  of  forethought. 

The  scare  arising  in  1878  out  of  the  Kusso-Turkish  War, 
which  was  acutely  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire,  served  for 
the  moment  to  fix  attention  upon  points  of  obvious  weakness,  and 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  strong  Koyal  Commission  in  the  follow- 
ing year  "  to  inquire  into  the  defence  of  British  possessions  and 
commerce  abroad."  The  question  of  the  Navy,  which  dominates 
all  other  considerations  bearing  upon  such  an  inquiry,  was,  how- 
ever, excluded  from  the  purview  of  the  Commissioners,  and  it 
followed  inevitably  that  most  of  their  practical  recommendations 
took  the  form  of  local  fortifications.!  The  three  valuable  reports 
which  resulted  and  the  great  mass  of  important  and  extremely 
suggestive  evidence  were  veiled  in  secrecy,  so  that  their  educating 
effect  upon  public  opinion  was  nil.  It  was  clear  that  Lord 
Carnarvon  and  his  colleagues,  if  the  terms  of  their  charter  had 
been  wisely  conceived,  were  admirably  qualified  for  dealing  with 
national  defence  on  broad  lines  ;  as  it  was,  a  great  opportunity 
was  lost . 

A  new  scare  arose  in  1885,  and  it  became  at  once  apparent 
that  existing  machinery  was  quite  incapable  of  dealing  with  the 
many  questions  which  at  once  presented  themselves.  A  "  Colonial 
Defence  Committee  "  was  appointed  which,  during  what  was  re- 
garded as  the  time  of  emergency,  made  direct  recommendations 
to  the  Cabinet.  This  body  has  been  retained,  and  has,  so  far  as 
its  limitations  permitted,  rendered  useful  services  alike  in  advising 
self-governing  colonies  on  consistent  lines  and  in  organising  local 
defence.  The  scare  of  1885,  however,  produced  another  and  a 
supremely  important  result.  In  1887,  for  the  first  time,  colonial 
representatives  met  at  a  round-table  conference  in  London.  In 
some  quarters  fears  were  expressed  that  the  free  discussion  of 
questions  involving  the  policy  of  the  home  Government  might 
lead  to  manifestations  of  discord.  All  such  fears  were  ill-founded. 
The  colonial  representatives  showed  a  statesmanlike  grasp  of 
affairs,  and  proved  more  direct  in  speech  and  less  prone  to 
dialectics  than  politicians  at  home.  The  discussions  were  emi- 
nently practical ;  questions  which  had  been  the  subject  of  much 
inconclusive  correspondence  were  settled  without  difficulty,  and 
the  interchange  of  opinions  was  mutually  advantageous.  Thus 

*  Paper  read  at  meeting  of  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Feb.  11,  1896 :  '  Imperial 
Defence,  1897.' 

t  The  works  recommended  were  tardily  commenced  and  slowly  executed,  so  that 
some  of  them  were  practically  obsolete  before  completion. 
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the  Conference  was  an  unqualified  success,  and  the  scope  of  its 
deliberations  might  well  have  heen  extended. 

Ten  years  later  advantage  was  taken  of  the  presence  of  the 
Colonial  Premiers  in  London  to  consider  certain  matters  of 
Imperial  interest.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  opened 
the  proceedings  by  an  admirable  speech,  in  which  he  stated  : — 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  while  very  anxious  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
an  exchange  of  views  with  you  on  many  matters  of  common  interest,  have 
carefully  avoided  suggesting  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  formal  conference. 
We  do  so,  in  the  first  place,  because  we  do  not  wish  to  detract  in  any  way  from 
the  personal  character  of  this  visit,  and  also  because  we  do  not  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  your  presence  to  force  upon  you  discussions  on  which  you  might 
be  unwilling  at  this  moment  to  enter. 

Thus  limited  in  scope,  the  meeting  of  premiers  did  not  lead  to 
any  substantial  result,*  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  clearly  set  forth  the 
general  principles  of  national  defence,  and  threw  out  a  valuable 
suggestion  as  to  the  mutual  "exchange  of  military  forces."  And 
after  explaining  the  advantage  of  such  an  interchange  in  peace 
time,  he  significantly  added  :— 

If  it  were  their  wish  to  share  in  the  dangers  and  the  glories  of  the  British 
Army,  and  take  their  part  in  expeditions  in  which  the  British  Army  may  be 
engaged,  I  see  no  reason  why  these  colonial  troops  should  not,  from  time  to 
time,  fight  side  by  side  with  their  British  colleagues. 

After  hearing  a  statement  from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
the  Australasian  Premiers,  with  one  exception,  agreed  to  the 
continuance  of  the  special  Australian  squadron  on  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  of  1887.  The  discussions  were  mutually  bene- 
ficial, and  it  was  again  clearly  shown  that  a  Colonial  Conference 
could  be  perfectly  trusted  to  discuss  great  questions  of  national 
defence  in  a  thoroughly  practical  spirit.  All  the  great  Colonies 
have  now  had  an  experience  which  must  exercise  a  profound 
influence  upon  their  policy.  They  and  we  have  learned  the  vital 
need  of  what  is  implied  in  preparation  for  war,  and  the  power 
which  pre-arranged  co-operation  would  confer  upon  the  Empire. 
In  order  that  such  co-operation  should  be  a  reality  at  a  time  of 
national  emergency,  mutual  understanding  is  essential.  Each 
great  branch  of  the  British  family  must  know  what  all  other 
branches  can  do  in  stated  circumstances,  and  the  preparations 
of  each  should  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  whole. 
Thus  alone  can  a  sound  basis  for  a  national  organisation  be 
attained,  and  no  definite  progress  can  be  made  without  calling 
together  an  Imperial  Conference. 

*  The  patriotic  ofier  of  a  battleship,  made  by  the  Premier  of  Cape  Colony,  on 
behalf  of  his  Government  and  people,  which  was  the  most  gratifying  feature  in  the 
proceedings,  had  been  previously  determined  upon. 
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The  principal  points  which  need  joint  consideration  are  :— 

The  functions  of  the  Navy  in  national  defence,  and  the  corre- 
sponding limitations  of  passive  local  measures. 

The  necessity  for  an  offensive  military  policy  in  war. 

The  number  and  nature  of  the  forces  to  be  maintained  by  each 
great  member  of  the  Empire  : 

a.  In  peace  time. 

b.  On  mobilisation  for  war. 

The  number  and  nature  of  the  forces  which  would  be  available 
for  operations  over-sea  if  the  Colony  should  decide  in  any  parti- 
cular contingency  thus  to  employ  them. 

The  necessary  reserves  of  equipments  and  ammunition. 

The  means  of  welding  together  the  forces  of  the  Empire, 
of  maintaining  a  uniform  standard  of  efficiency,  and  of  ensuring 
progress  on  common  lines. 

The  establishment  of  the  machinery  required  for  the  dis- 
semination of  intelligence  to  all  military  centres  of  the  Empire. 

The  addition  of  Colonial  representatives  to  the  Colonial 
Defence  Committee  so  as  to  strengthen  it  as  an  organising 
and  advising  body. 

Each  one  of  these  important  questions  requires  discussion; 
none  can  be  adequately  treated  by  official  correspondence.  Upon 
the  first  four  depend  plans  of  action  in  certain  possible  circum- 
stances—plans which  should  be  drawn  up  by  a  special  depart- 
ment of  the  War  Office  and  communicated  to  the  Colonies. 

A  general  organisation  of  the  national  forces  on  the  lines  I 
have  sketched  would  be  a  work  of  time.  We  have  now  to  under- 
take the  task  which  was  accomplished  with  conspicuous  success 
by  the  statesmen  and  the  soldiers  of  Germany  after  1871.  There 
has  never  been  and  there  may  never  be  a  time  so  propitious  for 
this  great  work  as  the  present.  We  have  learned  from  the  bitter 
experiences  of  South  Africa  alike  our  strength  and  our  weakness 
— the  unrivalled  fighting  material  which  we  possess,  and  the  lack 
of  preparation  for  war.  We  have  seen  that  the  great  Navy,  long 
neglected  and  tardily  rehabilitated  in  response  to  a  national 
demand,  has  alone  stood  between  us  and  foreign  intervention. 
We  have  proved  the  high  spirit  and  the  true  patriotism  of  the 
British  people  in  all  lands.  Organisation  of  our  magnificent 
resources  is  alone  needed  to  enable  us  to  face  the  unknown 
dangers  of  the  twentieth  century  with  calm  confidence. 

G.  S.  CLAEKE. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  EMPIRE 


AMONG  the  imperial  questions  which  have  been  brought  by  recent 
circumstances  into  an  entirely  novel  interest  and  dignity,  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Empire  claims  a  place.  The 
histories  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Empire  run  on  parallel  lines  ; 
they  are  not  the  same,  and  yet  they  cannot  fully  be  divorced.  If 
in  the  rapid  progress  of  events  during  the  last  three  centuries  the 
Church  has  not  altogether  kept  pace  with  the  Empire  at  home 
or  abroad,  if  she  has  lost  her  authority,  or  some  degree  of  it,  over 
a  certain  part  of  the  population  at  home  and  has  not  exercised  or 
claimed  it  over  the  English-speaking  population  which  has  spread 
and  is  still  spreading  through  the  world,  it  remains  true  that  at 
one  time  she  has  preceded  and  at  another  has  followed  the  course 
of  the  Empire,  but  has  everywhere  attended  it ;  wherever  the 
Empire  is,  there  the  Church  is  or  is  sure  soon  to  be ;  and  where 
the  flag  of  England  floats  in  the  breeze,  the  cross  of  Christ  upon 
church  or  cathedral  shines  beneath  its  folds. 

The  expansion  of  the  Empire  involves  in  reason  as  in  fact  the 
expansion  of  the  Church ;  for  indeed  it  is  simply  impossible  that 
Christian  Englishmen,  when  they  go  forth  into  the  far  places 
of  the  earth,  should  carry  with  them  their  language,  their  laws, 
their  institutions,  their  manners  and  customs,  and  even  their 
games,  and  should  not  carry  their  religion.  In  the  life  of  nations, 
as  of  individuals,  religion  is  the  most  important  factor  ;  above  all 
else,  it  forms  their  character,  it  makes  them  essentially  what  they 
are ;  and  they  cannot  shake  it  off  however  far  they  may  travel 
abroad,  or  they  shake  it  off  more  in  pretence  than  in  reality,  and 
at  the  cost  of  impoverishing,  if  not  debasing,  their  personal  lives. 

But  religion  naturally  expresses  itself  in  a  church.  For,  apart 
from  all  historical  considerations,  it  is  only  by  the  organisation 
of  a  Church  that  men  and  women  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
can  enjoy  public  worship  wherever  they  go,  and  the  sense  of 
catholicity,  the  sympathy  which  exists  between  members  of 
the  same  body,  and  the  consciousness  of  an  elevating  and 
inspiring  mission.  But  as  the  thought  of  an  Empire  upon  which 
the  sun  never  sets,  so  the  thought  of  a  universal  Church  is  and 
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must  be  an  enlarging  influence  upon  human  minds  ;  and  the 
Church  is  even  wider  in  her  hopes  and  aspirations  than  the 
Empire.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  now  the 
only  institution  which  aspires  with  any  prospect  of  success  to 
a  world-wide,  universal  authority. 

It  may  be  permitted  me  here  to  quote  some  words  which  the 
Bishops  of  the  Province  of  India  and  Ceylon  addressed  at  their 
recent  synod  to  the  people  of  the  countries  in  which  their  juris- 
diction lies ;  for  they  express,  I  think,  the  spirit  of  imperial 
Christianity  :— 

"  The  question  which  presents  itself  to  all  thoughtful  minds  is  whether 
the  Empire  shall  be  based  upon  the  practical  confession  or  the  practical 
denial  of  Almighty  Gcd.  It  is  our  profound  conviction  that  no  empire  on 
earth  is  safe  unless  its  citizens  are  animated  and  controlled  by  the  spirit  of 
allegiance  to  His  will.  ...  So  long  as  the  life  of  Englishmen,  both  public 
and  private,  is  known  to  be  dominated  by  the  fear  of  God,  the  British 
Empire  stands,  as  it  were,  upon  a  rock.  But  if  a  man  denies  and  forgets  the 
Lord  God  of  his  fathers,  if  he  sets  foot  never  or  seldom  within  a  sanctuary  of 
religion,  if  he  is  neglectful  or  contemptuous  of  the  sacred  responsibilities 
which  ennoble  and  dignify  a  world-wide  imperial  mission,  then  whatever 
his  intention  may  be — and  we  freely  acknowledge  that  it  may  be  as  patriotic 
as  our  own — yet  his  example  tends  to  impair  the  sanctions  of  conduct  and 
to  imperil  the  foundations  upon  which  civilised  and  Christian  society  is 
ultimately  based.  To  make  good  citizens,  and  to  make  them  good  for  the 
fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  Christ,  is  the  interest  alike  of  the  State  and  of 
the  Church.  It  is  the  service  which  the  Church  abroad,  as  at  home,  may 
aspire  to  render  to  the  Empire." 

If,  then,  the  British  Empire  shall  be  based  upon  the  fear  of 
God,  if  it  shall  express  that  fear  in  religious  worship,  and  express 
it  through  the  visible  medium  of  a  Church,  it  is  evident  how 
special  and  intimate  is,  or  may  be,  the  relation  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  Empire.  Above  all  other  denominations  she 
represents  the  Empire  itself  in  its  religious  aspect.  It  is  not  only 
that  she  is  the  established  Church  of  England  itself ;  it  is  that  the 
sympathies  and  energies  of  the  English-speaking  world,  as  the 
Empire  expands  more  and  more,  find  their  spiritual  centre  in  her. 
I  do  not  forget  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  or  the  other 
Presbyterian  churches,  or  the  great  Nonconformist  bodies  in 
England  ;  but  they  are  not  the  enemies  or  rivals,  but  the  natural 
allies  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  dissent  on  certain  points 
from  her  articles  and  formularies,  but  they  do  not  dread  or  dislike 
her ;  they  do  not  hold  aloof  from  her ;  their  members  and  even 
their  ministers  are  willing  in  a  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity  to 
associate  themselves,  at  least  on  high  'occasions,  with  her  in 
prayer  and  praise  and  in  the  worship  of  her  sanctuaries.  In 
India  at  least,  and  I  think  in  the  Colonies  generally,  it  is  remark- 
able how  the  dividing  line  between  churches  seems  to  narrow 
wherever  good  sense  is  shown,  and  there  is  a  natural  tendency  of 
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the  churches  towards  the  Church  of  England  as  the  meeting-point 
of  Christian  belief.  The  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  it  is  true,  holds 
aloof  from  this  tendency ;  but  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  stands 
in  no  special  relation  to  England  or  to  English  people.  She 
is  more  Italian  than  English  in  her  character,  and  however 
exemplary  her  priests  may  be,  as  they  often  are,  in  devotion  and 
sanctity,  they  may  make  Christian  converts  all  the  world  over — 
and  they  are  often  successful  in  making  them — but  Christians 
who  are  English  in  type  and  character,  and  who  look  to  England 
as  the  home  of  their  religion,  they  can  never  make. 

The  present  time  is  singularly  opportune  for  some  reflections 
on  the  progress  of  the  Church  of  England  among  mankind.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  celebrated  its  centenary  festival  only 
two  years  ago  ;  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
last  year  celebrated  its  bi-centenary  ;  and  it  has  been  a  striking 
feature  of  these  celebrations  that  public  opinion  at  home  and 
the  secular  press,  which  have  sometimes  been  indifferent,  or 
even  hostile,  are  largely  converted  to  the  duty  and  utility  of 
Christian  missions.  The  sixty -three  years  of  the  Queen's  reign 
have  seen  a  vast  development  of  missionary  activity.  The  first 
colonial  bishop,  Dr.  Inglis,  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  consecrated  in 
1787.  When  Her  Majesty  came  to  the  throne  there  were  only 
seven  bishops  exercising  jurisdiction  outside  the  limits  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  there  are  now  nearly  one  hundred  ;  a  bishopric 
has  been  added  oftener  than  once  a  year  to  the  Anglican  Episco- 
pate. Nor  has  the  episcopate  of  the  United  States  of  America 
been  less  active  in  developing  its  energies  at  home  and  abroad 
during  the  present  century.  And  not  only  so  ;  but  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  churches  in  communion  with  her,  have,  in 
the  last  thirty  years,  gained  an  unprecedented  cohesion  by  the 
periodical  assemblies  of  the  Lambeth  Conference. 

There  is  a  sense  then  in  which  it  is  true  that  the  Church  of 
England  tends  to  become  the  Church  of  the  Empire.  Her  in- 
fluence is  co-ordinate  with  the  extension  of  the  Empire.  All  that 
is  at  once  patriotic  and  religious  in  imperial  sentiment  becomes 
slowly  but  surely  concentred  in  her  ministries.  She  must  not,  it 
is  true,  be  regarded  apart  from  the  reformed  churches,  which  are, 
as  has  been  shown,  her  natural  allies  in  all  the  world ;  but  it  is 
the  progressive  development  of  the  British  Empire  that  promises 
to  invest  the  Church  of  England  with  a  commanding  influence  on 
the  future  history  of  Christianity. 

The  British  Empire,  it  has  been  said,  depends  upon  the  fear 
of  God.  The  history  of  its  creation  and  its  extension  may  be 
sullied  by  many  dark  blots ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  whatever 
mistakes  were  committed  in  its  beginning  or  afterwards,  never 
since  the  time  of  Milton,  who  deserves,  in  virtue  of  his  patriotic 
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writings,  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  Christian  imperialist,  has 
there  been  wanting  in  British  hearts  the  sense  that  the  Empire 
is  not  a  spoil  or  a  plaything,  but  a  solemn  charge  which  Great 
Britain  is  ever  bound  to  administer  in  justice  and  equity,  and  to 
render  a  source  of  blessing  to  mankind.  Englishmen,  Scotchmen 
and  Irishmen,  have  consistently  believed,  not  always  articulately, 
but  silently  and  secretly,  that  they  were  called  of  God  to  a  high 
and  arduous  responsibility ;  that  they  and  their  children  after  them, 
as  their  fathers  before  them,  must  acquit  themselves  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  vocation,  and  that,  if  they  proved  unworthy,  they 
would  lose  it  soon  or  late,  and  would  deserve  to  lose  it.  An  im- 
perial system,  based  upon  Christian  principles,  is  the  ideal  which 
English  statesmen  and  administrators  have  set  before  themselves. 

The  Church,  then,  is  the  natural  ally  of  the  State.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Church  to  render  the  State  a  definite  service, 
and  for  this  service  the  State  may  well  be  grateful ;  for  the  object 
of  the  Church  in  her  imperial  function  is  to  promote  goodness,  it 
is  to  make  noble  citizens  of  the  Empire,  it  is  to  sustain  a  high 
level  of  duty  and  dignity  among  all  classes  of  the  community. 
That  this  is  the  object  or  achievement  of  one  part  only  of  the 
Christian  Church,  or  of  any  one  part  above  all  others,  is  not  my 
contention.  It  may  be  claimed  by  the  Church  as  a  whole  and 
by  the  Church  of  England  as  the  Church  of  the  English-speaking 
race.  But  there  is  no  interest  of  the  State  so  lofty  as  the  virtue 
of  its  citizens.  Character  has  done  more  than  force  of  arms  for 
the  permanency  of  the  British  Empire ;  for  if  an  Empire  may  be 
won  by  the  sword,  it  can  be  held  only  by  justice  and  righteousness. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  in  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  and  among 
heathen  nations  especially,  Englishmen,  apart  from  the  sanctions 
and  offices  of  religion,  may  decline  to  a  lower  than  Christian 
morality ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  may  be  helped  by  the 
power  of  religion,  in  the  old  sacred  words,  "to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  their  God." 

There  is  no  need  in- this  contention  to  suppose  that  any  special 
virtue  resides  in  the  clergy.  It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
clerical  profession  that  the  clergy  are  apt  to  compromise  their 
doctrines  by  their  personal  faults.  Yet  here  again  a  large  view 
corrects  first  impressions  ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  a  society  which 
believes  in  God  is  surer  and  higher  in  its  morality  than  a  society 
that  is  atheistic  or  agnostic,  and  if  it  is  true  that  a  Christian 
society  possesses  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  its  Divine  Master  a 
supreme  motive  to  the  observance  of  the  moral  law,  then  it 
follows  that  the  State  is  deeply  interested  in  sympathising  and 
co-operating  with  the  progress  of  the  Gospel. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  Church  will 
be  always  and  everywhere  the  same ;  but  I  do  say  that  the  divorce 
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of  Government  from  religion  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
It  is  so  opposed  because  the  function  of  the  State  is  more  and 
more  clearly  recognised  as  humanising  and  moralising.  But  if  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  not  to  leave  persons  to  themselves,  but,  at 
the  cost  of  violating  individual  liberty,  to  bring  the  influence  of 
the  best  citizens  to  bear  upon  the  worst,  to  insist  upon  raising  the 
standard  of  life  in  education  and  temperance,  in  social  comfort  and 
in  moral  worth  and  dignity,  how  can  the  State  afford  to  cut  itself 
adrift  from  the  greatest  of  all  moralising  influences,  viz.,  religion? 

It  may  be  claimed  then  that  the  State  should  freely  aid  the 
Church  in  the  discharge  of  her  sacred  function.  What  form  that 
aid  will  take,  is  a  question  which  different  communities  will 
naturally  settle  for  themselves.  In  new  countries  which  are 
opened  up  by  British  industry,  the  support  which  the  State  can 
render  to  the  Church  may  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  sympathetic 
encouragement ;  but  in  India,  where  the  Government  is  respon- 
sible for  importing  a  vast  number  of  British  citizens  into  the 
country — not  only  its  army  of  70,000  British  troops,  which  is 
itself  the  population  of  a  large  city,  but  its  servants  who  are 
employed  in  the  Civil  Service,  in  the  offices  of  Government,  upon 
lines  of  railway,  or  in  factories— it  has  long  been  recognised  more 
or  less  explicitly,  that  as  the  Government  builds  cutcherries  it 
should  build  churches,  and  as  it  pays  doctors,  so  also  it  should 
pay  chaplains.  The  recognition  of  this  duty  has  perhaps  been 
less  generous  of  late  than  it  was  formerly,  still  it  has  not  been 
and  is  not  disowned ;  and  the  curious  feature  of  Indian  life  is 
that  this  duty,  of  which  politicians  at  home  are  sometimes  apt 
to  speak  lightly,  is  cordially  admitted  and  approved  by  the  vast 
predominance  of  non-Christian  opinion  in  India.  In  fact,  if 
the  Government  of  India  were  to  abandon  this  simple  duty,  it 
would  stand  in  the  strange  position  of  supporting  every  religion 
except  the  one  which  it  believes  to  be  true. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
the  Empire  without  some  reference  to  the  problem  of  Christian 
missions  ;  for  mankind  is  sadly  illogical,  and  I  do  not  know  any 
instance  in  which  it  so  strangely  fails  in  following  its  premises 
to  their  true  conclusions  as  when  one  who  believes  in  the 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ  refuses  to  act  upon  His  supreme  and 
final  command. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  without  qualification  that  the  policy 
of  trying  to  exclude  missionaries  from  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  It  was  adopted  in  India  under 
the  East  India  Company,  and  it  failed.  The  readers  of  Wilber- 
force's  Diary  will  recollect  how  eagerly  in  the  year  1813,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter, 
he  watched  the  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
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resolution  which  declared  that  "it  is  the  duty  of  this  country  to 
promote  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
the  British  dominions  in  India,  and  that  such  measures  ought  to 
be  adopted  as  may  tend  to  the  introduction  among  them  of  useful 
knowledge  and  of  religious  and  moral  improvement,"  and  that 
"  in  the  furtherance  of  the  same  objects,  sufficient  facilities  should 
be  afforded  by  law  to  persons  desirous  of  going  to  and  remaining  in 
India  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  these  benevolent  designs." 

The  23rd  June,  1813,  was  the  birthday  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  India.  Since  that  time  missionaries  have  spread 
themselves  over  the  country.  But  the  country  has  not  been 
more  disturbed ;  it  has  rather  been  more  peaceful  for  their 
presence  ;  they  have  done  more  than  any  other  class  of  English- 
men to  establish  a  sympathetic  tie  between  the  ruling  class  and 
the  ruled ;  they  have  upon  the  whole  afforded  the  brightest  and 
purest  spectacle  of  devoted  lives ;  and  if  it  be  not  true,  in 
Lord  Lawrence's  well-known  words,  that,  ''notwithstanding  all 
that  the  English  people  have  done  to  benefit  India,  the  mis- 
sionaries have  done  more  than  all  other  agencies  combined  "  ;  yet 
their  services  in  education,  in  philanthropy,  in  morality,  in  the 
healing  art,  and  of  late  in  the  battle  against  famine  and  plague, 
have  been  recognised  by  all  who  know  the  history  of  India. 

It  has  been  lately  said  by  Lord  Salisbury  that  the  missionaries 
wherever  they  go  demand  the  support  of  British  guns  against 
their  enemies.  They  have  made  no  such  demand.  If  they  go 
where  they  are  entitled  to  go  by  law  or  treaty,  they  may  justly 
look  for  the  same  protection  as  other  citizens  of  the  Empire.  A 
man  does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen  by  becoming  a  missionary  ; 
but  they  are  willing  to  forego  that  expectation  if  the  dignity  of 
the  Empire  permits  them  to  forego  it.  Wherever  they  enter  new 
countries  they  gladly  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands ;  for  to 
them  "  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain." 

The  good  understanding  for  which  I  plead  between  the 
Government  and  the  missionaries  implies  that  Christian  missions 
should  not  be  conducted  in  an  arbitrary  or  irresponsible  spirit  or 
at  the  cost  of  plunging  the  nation  into  war.  The  duty  of  all 
missionaries  is  to  bear  in  mind  how  much  depends  upon  their 
studied  moderation  in  word  as  well  as  in  action.  It  is  only  fair 
to  the  missionaries  in  India  to  assert  that  in  the  brief  time  that 
I  have  known  them,  they  have  exhibited  a  conspicuous  sense 
of  responsibility  ;  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  any 
missionary  has  incurred  or  deserved  the  censure  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  true  that  they  claim  the  right  of  preaching  the 
Gospel ;  the  command  which  they  obey  is  not  of  earth  but 
of  heaven.  It  is  their  desire  and  their  duty  to  convert  the 
souls  of  men  ;  but  war  is  as  fatal  to  conversion  as  to  commerce, 
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and  the  missionaries  as  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  are 
bound  by  a  special  and  peculiar  obligation  to  abstain  from  all 
provocative  or  vindictive  language. 

The  task  of  the  missionaries  is  as  hard  as  any  in  the  world  — 
it  is  to  change  men's  religion  without  offending  them.  It  is 
a  task  which  makes  the  largest  demand  upon  their  tact  and 
prudence  and  sympathy.  The  missionary  is  entitled  to  plead 
for  his  own  religion ;  he  is  not  entitled  to  declaim  against  the 
religions  of  others.  But  in  India  at  least  the  attitude  of  non- 
Christians  toward  Christian  missions  is  often  misrepresented  and 
misconceived.  Enlightened  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  do  not 
resent  the  free  and  frank  statement  of  the  arguments  for  Chris- 
tianity ;  it  is  rather  what  they  desire  and  demand.  They  are 
far  more  distrustful  of  the  man  who  tries  to  hide  his  religion 
and  to  affect  a  neutrality  which  deceives  nobody  except  himself, 
than  of  one  who  says  candidly  and  openly  that  it  is  his  heart's 
desire  to  make  them  Christians,  but  who,  as  they  know,  will 
not  utter  an  unkind  word  about  their  religions  or  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  them  in  conduct  or  argument.  The  great 
mutiny  would  have  been  less  likely  to  occur  if  the  Government 
of  India  in  1857  had  been  trusted  by  the  natives  as  being  not 
in  fact  only  but  in  name  a  Christian  government. 

The  Empire,  then,  and  the  Church  stand,  and  must  stand,  in 
so  intimate  a  relation  one  to  another,  that  a  good  understanding 
between  them  is  desirable  and  even  necessary. 

I  see  no  reason  why  such  an  understanding  should  be  im- 
possible. I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  the  British  Empire. 
With  the  Empire  are  bound  up  all  the  principles  which  I  hold 
most  dear — justice,  equality,  liberty  of  thought,  and  word,  and 
action,  the  freedom  and  purity  of  religion.  I  believe  that  the 
Empire  is  founded  upon  faith  in  God.  It  is  my  simple  creed  that 
He  has  chosen  the  British  Empire  to  be  a  foremost  representative 
of  His  will.  I  desire  that  the  government  of  the  Empire  may  be 
true  to  its  high  and  holy  mission.  In  that  mission  it  will  find  the 
Church  a  faithful  ally ;  and  so  long  as  the  Church  is  content  not 
to  take  part  in  political  or  social  agitation,  not  to  exceed  her  true 
evangelistic  office,  not  to  give  trouble  to  the  secular  power  by 
injudicious  language  or  conduct,  but  to  preach  justice  and  equity, 
to.  plead  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  to  lift  her  voice  in  behalf 
of  justice,  temperance  and  purity,  to  rebuke  cruelty,  to  forbid 
vengeance,  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  nation's  conscience,  to  pursue 
the  things  that  are  lovely  and  of  good  report,  and  to  hold  up  the 
Cross  before  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  so  long  will  she  render  the 
State  a  lasting  service,  and  do  a  work  of  unspeakable  value  to 
mankind. 

J.  E.  C.  CALCUTTA. 
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THE    SETTLEMENT    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA 

I. 

IF  there  is  one  movement  in  the  political  machine  which  it  is 
possible  to  forecast  with  tolerable  certainty  after  a  government 
has  been  in  office  for  a  few  years  it  is  the  swing  of  the  pendulum. 
And  there  must  be  some  very  strong  conviction  in  the  public  mind, 
exercising  a  restraining  influence,  to  keep  the  pendulum  practically 
stationary  as  was  the  case  at  the  last  general  election.  The 
Radicals  have  been  endeavouring  to  keep  up  their  spirits  by  the 
reflection  that  the  Government  has  not  recovered  the  full  majority 
of  1895 — a  poor  consolation  considering  that  it  is  the  difference 
between  150  and  132  upon  which  they  found  their  satisfaction, 
and  that  the  triumph  of  the  present  Government  in  obtaining  for 
the  second  time  so  large  a  measure  of  public  confidence  is  as 
unprecedented  as  it  is  complete. 

The  weakness  of  the  Opposition  is,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent 
responsible  for  this  result,  but  there  is  a  more  cogent  reason  than 
this  to  account  for  the  verdict  just  given.  The  Opposition  as  a 
party  was  not  to  be  trusted  on  the  question  of  the  settlement  in 
South  Africa.  However  safe  some  might  have  thought  it  would 
be  to  place  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  Henry 
Fowler,  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Asquith,  they  could  not  securely 
leave  it  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  those  sitting  with 
him  on  the  fence,  still  less  to  a  party  whose  existence  as  a  Govern- 
ment wrould  depend  on  the  Irish  Nationalist  vote,  and  which 
numbered  in  its  ranks  those  fatuous  traducers  of  their  country 
who  open  their  mouths  but  to  speak  ill  of  their  countrymen,  and 
issue  leaflets  from  Arundel  Street.  This  is  unquestionably  the 
principal  reason  why  the  pendulum  did  not  give  its  customary 
swing ;  and  the  Government  holds  its  majority  practically  intact 
because  Great  Britain  thinks  that  the  Unionist  party  is  alone 
able  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  settlement  in  South  Africa. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  possible  terms  of  settlement,  the 
broad  lines  of  the  policy  which  should  be  pursued  are  apt  to  be 
choked  by  a  mass  of  complicated  details.  These  details  have,  no 
doubt,  got  to  be  thrashed  out  by  somebody,  but  many  of  them 
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chiefly  concern  the  inhabitants  of  particular  colonies  and  states, 
such  as  the  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  each  should 
bear  and  others  upon  which  no  opinion  of  any  value  can  be 
formed,  not  based  upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  particular 
conditions  of  the  country.  This  should  not  deter  us  from  keeping 
in  mind  the  main  object  of  all  future  legislation.  Beyond  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  stable 
Government  in  the  conquered  states,  what  is  the  goal  that  we 
should  set  ourselves  ultimately  to  reach  ?  Surely  it  is  the 
federation  of  our  South  African  colonies  ;  and  it  is  essential  that 
those  who  frame  the  scheme  of  the  future  Government  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies  should  put  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  its  accomplishment  but  should  rather  endeavour  to 
clear  the  way  for  federation  at  no  distant  date,  following  the 
example  set  by  Australia  during  the  past  year.  The  importance 
of  this  lies  not  only  in  the  advantages  to  South  Africa  herself, 
but  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  necessary  preliminary  step  towards 
that  closer  union  between  the  mother  country  and  all  her  various 
colonies  which  most  patriots  look  forward  to  as  the  destiny  of  the 
British  Empire. 

The  first  question  is  how  are  Boers  and  Britons  to  live  amic- 
ably together  ?  It  is  said  by  some  who  have  opposed  the  policy 
of  the  present  Government  that  the  war  has  so  much  embittered 
the  feeling  between  the  two  races  that  it  will  take  many  years 
before  they  will  work  together  for  the  common  good.  That 
feeling  runs  high  at  the  present  moment  is  no  doubt  true,  but 
that  the  war  is  the  cause  of  it  I  absolutely  deny.  There  was  a 
time  when  it  seemed  possible  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  blunder 
in  1881  might  be  forgotten  and  forgiven,  and  that  the  jealousies 
of  Dutch  and  English  in  South  Africa  might  disappear,  but  all 
such  hopes  were  soon  shattered  by  the  obstinacy  of  Mr.  Kruger, 
whose  dream  of  Dutch  supremacy  impelled  him  towards  a  policy 
so  retrograde  and  so  grossly  unfair  to  the  British  subjects  in  the 
Transvaal,  that  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  suffered  this 
wrong  and  injustice  to  continue  without  serious  protest,  it  is 
probable  that  the  English  population  at  the  Cape  would  have  lost 
patience,  and  that  the  story  of  American  independence  would  have 
been  repeated  in  South  Africa.  At  last  the  position  of  affairs  in 
Johannesburg  became  so  acute,  and  the  sense  of  injustice  so 
strong,  that  it  culminated  in  the  disastrous  Eaid,  with  results  that 
are  well  known  to  everyone.  But  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  the  Eaid  was  not  the  cause  of,  though  it  probably  increased, 
the  ill-feeling  between  the  Dutch  and  English  races ;  it  was  the 
result  of  misgovernment  and  oppression,  the  result  of  a  settled 
determination  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kruger  to  keep  his  heel  upon 
the  neck  of  the  Outlander  so  long  as  the  latter  would  bear  it. 
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It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  union  of  the  two  races  for  the 
common  good  can  be  speedily  accomplished.  The  differences 
spring  from  a  source  too  deep  and  are  probably  too  much  ingrained 
to  give  way  easily  before  even  the  fairest  and  most  impartial 
Government.  The  Boer  considers  that  in  his  own  race  are  to  be 
found  the  chosen  people  of  God  ;  and  he  had  a  distrust  of  English- 
men and  a  contempt  for  them  which  has  been  strengthened  rather 
than  dispelled  by  the  shifting  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office.  It  is 
his  exclusiveness  that  makes  him  so  difficult  to  deal  with.  But  in 
so  far  as  this  contempt  is  based  partly  upon  experience,  and 
partly  upon  what  he  has  been  told  by  the  imported  Hollanders 
and  foreigners  into  whose  hands  Mr.  Kruger  confided  the  chief 
offices  of  State,  there  is  some  justification  for  hoping  that  this 
feeling  will  die  down  after  a  longer  experience  of  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  removal  of  those  who  have  so  ingeniously  culti- 
vated it. 

It  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  rule  a  united  South  Africa  success- 
fully, that  we  should  realise  our  past  mistakes.  Let  us  recognise 
that  there  has  been  neither  firmness  nor  consistency  in  our  policy 
towards  that  country  in  past  years.  If  a  Colonial  Minister  has 
promised  more  than  it  is  wise  for  a  government  to  perform,  that 
is  a  fault  for  which  he  and  the  government  in  power  must  suffer, 
but  at  all  hazards  the  promise  must  be  kept.  We  have,  alas, 
taught  the  Dutch  who  have  been  opposed  to  us  that  our  policy 
may  be  reversed  under  sufficient  pressure,  and,  worse  still,  we 
have  taught  the  Dutch  who  stood  by  us  that  the  promise  of 
England  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on  if  it  suits  us  for  political 
reasons  to  ignore  it.  Well  may  they  say  "  It  does  not  pay  to 
be  loyal."  We  have  been  told  that  some  of  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  England  in  1901  are  those  who  supported  us  from  1877  to  1881. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  ?  Was  ever  moral  obligation  more  flagrantly 
disregarded,  or  responsibility  more  shamefully  evaded  ? 

Another  fault  is  that  British  Colonial  policy  has  been  framed 
too  exclusively  from  a  British  point  of  view.  Colonial  opinion 
has  often  been  ignored.  The  British  Empire  has  been  merely  an 
expression  conveying  to  England  the  thought  of  her  greatness, 
but  not  sufficiently  a  living  reality  to  all  men  under  the  protection 
of  the  English  flag,  who  should  have  their  own  part  to  take  in 
all  that  concerns  the  Empire.  Our  Colonies,  by  their  splendid 
eagerness  to  share  the  dangers  as  well  as  the  glories  of  the  cam- 
paign in  South  Africa,  have  realised  that  the  existence  of  the 
Empire  was  at  stake  ;  let  us,  therefore,  recognise  their  right  to 
join  the  counsels  of  its  rulers,  and  give  them  a  proper  share  in 
_guiding  its  destinies. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  real  danger  of  the  mind  of 
the  English  nation  being  divided  on  the  question  of  the  settlement , 
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or  of  clamouring  for  a  change  of  policy.  Nevertheless  it  is  foolish 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  that  small  band  of  misguided  persons 
who,  under  the  name  of  the  South  African  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee, are  endeavouring  to  persuade  England  to  repeat  the 
mistake  of  1881  in  an  aggravated  form. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  Mr. 
Courtney  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done , 
would  be  to  recall  and  supersede  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  and  the  gang 
of  officials  who,  under  his  inspiration,  had  been  put  in  authority. 
Against  such  a  fatal  blunder  as  this  every  sane  man  should 
protest.  It  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  two  cardinal  faults  of 
our  policy  in  the  past  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  In  the  first 
place  it  would  destroy  in  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  South  Africa  all 
confidence  that  may  still  exist  in  the  word  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  would  be  simple  desertion  of  all  those  who  have  remained 
loyal  to  the  Queen.  Secondly,  it  would  be  completely  to  disregard 
Colonial  opinion  whereby  we  should  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the 
dream  of  Colonial  federation  on  the  realisation  of  which  in  some 
form  or  another  the  future  greatness  of  the  British  Empire  depends^ 
.jjjSome  people  argue  that  the  majority  in  the  Cape  Parliament 
obtained  by  Mr.  Schreiner  at  the  last  elections,  proves  that  the 
opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  averse  to  the 
complete  absorption  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Kiver  States 
by  the  British  Empire.  I  reply  that  if  the  elections  had  taken 
place  after  a  proper  redistribution  of  seats,  the  majority  would 
have  been  the  other  way,  and  the  most  that  the  supporters  of 
that  view  can  say  is  that  public  opinion  in  the  Cape  Colony  is 
divided  on  that  point.  This  being  so,  it  is  absurd  to  contend 
that  the  Government  must  take  as  the  pronounced  opinion  of 
the  Cape  Colony  that  half  of  it  which  is  represented  by  the 
Afrikander  Bond,  a  political  society  which,  if  not  openly,  has 
secretly  supported  the  cry  of  Africa  for  the  Afrikanders,  under 
their  own  flag,  and  has  dreamed  of  confining  the  British  posses- 
sions to  a  few  ports  upon  the  sea  board.  The  fact  is  that  the 
population,  Dutch  as  well  as  English,  in  the  towns  is  over- 
whelmingly loyal  to  England,  and  if  the  feeling  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  districts  is  anti-British  it  is  mainly  due  to  the 
insidious  teaching  of  the  Bond  inspired  from  Pretoria. 

The  South  African  Vigilance  Committee  representing  the  loyal 
inhabitants,  Dutch  as  well  as  English,  sent  over  delegates  to  this 
country  some  two  months  ago,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  laying 
their  views  before  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  their  suggestions  contained 
little  or  nothing  that  had  not  been  already  broadly  sketched  out 
by  the  Colonial  Secretary  as  a  probable  basis  of  settlement. 
Their  views  were  embodied  in  twelve  articles  of  varying  import- 
ance, but  the  one  which  stands  first  is  an  expression  of  confidence 
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in  Sir  Alfred  Milner  which  will  receive  the  cordial  assent  not  only 
of  those  who  have  admired  the  ability,  the  foresight  and  the 
determination  of  the  High  Commissioner  during  the  past  three 
years,  but  of  all  those  who  know  that  nothing  more  disastrous 
could  happen  to  South  Africa,  than  a  reversal  of  the  policy 
deliberately  adopted  by  England  with  the  assent  and  co-operation 
of  her  colonies.  If  the  Conciliation  Committee  have  chosen  the 
recall  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  as  their  battle-cry  the  issue  is  clear, 
we  must  accept  the  challenge  at  once  and,  deaf  to  their  sophistry 
and  sentimentality,  oppose  them  tooth  and  nail.  Other  sugges- 
tions offered  by  the  delegates  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  such 
as  "  that  military  rule  should  be  withdrawn  from  South  Africa 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,"  and  "  that  full  self-government  rights, 
as  in  the  Cape  Colony,  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  condition 
of  the  country  admits  "  would  probably  have  no  opponents,  but 
in  view  of  ultimate  federation  no  more  important  suggestions  are 
to  be  found  in  their  articles  than  the^three  with  which  I  will  now 
briefly  deal 

(a)  That  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  appointing  officials  in  the 
Colonies.  The  men  selected  should  be  thoroughly  versed  hi  the  require- 
ments of  the  country,  and  in  the  character  of  the  people. 

The  appointment  of  officials  should  be  made  with  the  greatest 
care.  Those  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  carrying  out  the  orders 
of  their  chiefs  will  be  in  constant  contact  with  settlers  old  and 
new,  and  however  carefully  the  scheme  of  government  may  be 
thought  out  and  planned,  administrative  success  must  in  a  large 
measure  depend  upon  the  tact  and  the  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  people  possessed  by  subordinate  officials.  The  military 
system  of  Government  is  fortunately  not  the  highest  ideal  of  the 
English  race,  and  we  should  be  able  to  avoid  dangers  incidental  to 
this  form  of  government  into  which  most  other  European  nations 
would  more  easily  fall.  The  establishment  of  an  adequate  and 
trustworthy  South  African  Civil  Service  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
a  day,  but  to  lay  the  foundations  of  such  a  service  should  be  one 
of  the  first  and  most  important  aims  of  the  English  Government. 

(6)  Immigration  to  South  Africa  to  be  encouraged,  but  under  a  carefully- 
planned  Government  scheme  for  state-aided  colonisation. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  too  much  from  immigration,  and  above 
all  it  should  not  be  encouraged  except  under  a  carefully  prepared 
scheme.  While  much  good  can  be  done  by  helping  those  who 
are  fitted  for  country  life  in  South  Africa  to  settle  upon  the  land 
with  favourable  chances  of  success,  nothing  could  be  worse  for 
the  country  than  wholesale  promiscuous  immigration,  which  would 
be  certain  to  create  an  impoverished  and  discontented  population, 
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a  source  of  danger  rather  than  of  strength  to  Colonial  Govern- 
ments. 

(c)  A  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for  South  Africa  to  be  established. 

The  importance  of  this  last  suggestion  is  self-evident,  an 
assimilation  of  laws  and  an  equality  of  treatment  would  greatly 
promote  that  intercourse  and  common  interest  among  the  various 
states  without  which  there  would  be  little  hope  of  the  dream  of 
federation  becoming  a  reality. 

A  short  time  ago  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  published  an 
interesting  letter  in  the  Times*  headed  "  A  South  African  Common- 
wealth," and  suggested  a  federation  scheme  based  upon  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland's  constitution  for  the  Ionian  Islands  in  1817. 
It  seems  premature  to  discuss  these  details  at  present ;  the 
machinery  would  get  rusty,  and  would  be  as  out  of  date  when  it 
was  wanted  as  a  motor-car  ordered  now  would  be  in  1910.  More- 
over it  is  quite  clear  that  no  federation  scheme  can  be  imposed 
upon  South  Africa  from  Downing  Street.  The  call  for  it  must 
come  from  within,  and  each  state  must  be  convinced  that  its  own 
interests  will  be  best  served  by  a  closer  union,  and  that  federation 
is  the  high  road  to  increased  prosperity  and  strength.  How  soon 
it  may  come  it  is  impossible  to  say.  This  country  must  be 
content  to  look  on  for  a  time  while  the  fruit  ripens,  remembering 
that,  above  all  things,  it  is  essential  for  the  English  Government 
to  pursue  a  broad  and  consistent  policy  towards  the  colonies,  a 
policy  unshaken  by  party  changes  at  home  and  free  from  the  taint 
of  party  gains  or  losses  which  has  so  often  hampered  our  Colonial 
policy  in  the  past. 

Meanwhile  I  cannot  think  that  there  is  any  need  for  despon- 
dency with  regard  to  the  future.  We  have  done  what  we  have 
from  necessity  unless  we  had  determined  altogether  to  renounce 
the  responsibilities  of  paramount  power  in  South  Africa.  We 
must  now  be  content  to  do  our  duty  towards  the  Republics  we 
have  annexed,  to  administer  justice  fairly  and  impartially  to  all 
subjects  of  the  Queen,  and  to  trust  hopefully  to  time  and  prosperity 
to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  distrust  which  have  unfortunately  grown 
up  between  the  English  and  Dutch  races  at  the  Cape. 

WINDSOE. 

*  Times,  December  29,  1900. 
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II. 

"  THE  dream  of  a  Greater  Holland  is  at  an  end."  Thus  wrote 
Mr.  Kretchsmar,  general  manager  of  the  Netherlands  South 
African  Eailway  Company,  to  his  board  of  directors  in  Holland 
after  Lord  Eoberts  entered  Pretoria.  And  coming  from  the 
head  of  a  company  which  had  rather  prided  itself  on  what  it 
had  done  to  make  this  dream  a  reality  these  words  are  significant . 

The  same  dream  had  been  the  dream  of  the  young  Afrikander 
party  from  the  time  of  President  Burgers  ;  before  that  it  was  the 
dream  of  the  old  Voortrekker,  and  his  hope  and  solace  throughout 
all  his  wanderings  and  privations.  To  Paul  Kruger  and  his 
followers  it  became  something  more  than  a  dream.  For  seven- 
teen years  it  was  the  chief  object  to  be  striven  for  and  kept 
steadily  in  view ;  and  it  was  kept  alive  and  active  throughout 
South  Africa  by  negotiations  with  the  Free  State,  by  informal 
understandings  with  the  Afrikander  Bond,  by  means  of  articles  in 
the  vernacular  press,  and  by  emissaries  to  influential  Dutch 
colonists  in  the  border  districts  of  the  Cape  and  Natal. 

Nor  did  the  dream  disappear  with  the  influx  of  Uitlanders 
into  the  Transvaal.  On  the  contrary,  President  Kruger  resolved 
upon  the  bold  but  consistent  policy  of  using  the  wealth  of  the 
Uitlanders  to  curb  their  political  power.  The  whole  course  of 
legislation  was  directed  gradually,  but  none  the  less  surely,  to 
deprive  them  of  all  semblance  of  liberty  and  to  keep  them  as 
political  outcasts.  They  were  not  trusted  with  the  franchise, 
nor  allowed  to  bear  arms,  or  to  serve  on  juries ;  they  were  not 
permitted  to  meet  in  public  without  police  supervision,  or  to 
exercise,  in  fact,  any  of  the  ordinary  rights  of  citizenship. 

It  is  begging  the  question  to  maintain,  as  pro-Boer  writers  so 
frequently  do,  that  no  evidence  exists  of  a  widespread  conspiracy 
to  drive  out  British  power  from  South  Africa.  Of  course  there  is 
none,  that  is  to  say,  none  showing  any  organised  plot,  such  as 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy,  or  any  of  the 
old-world  projects  for  insurrection  or  revolution.  But  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  dream  of  a  nebulous  Bepublic  on  an 
Afrikander  basis,  as  Mr.  Rhodes  tersely  puts  it,  had  taken 
strong  hold  of  the  minds  o£  the  Dutch-speaking  people  of  South 
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Africa ;  that  their  imagination  had  been  excited  by  the  thought 
of  the  revival  of  their  nationality  and  of  the  triumph  of  their 
old  sixteenth-century  ideals  over  the  detested  nineteenth-century 
innovations ;  and  that  they  looked  to  Paul  Kruger  as  ordained 
by  the  Almighty  to  deliver  His  chosen  people  from  their  thral- 
dom and  lead  them  to  the  promised  land  of  Afrikanderdom. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  this  feeling  has  long  been  watched 
by  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen  in  Cape  Colony  with  grave 
concern.  For  many  years  it  remained  a  sentiment  only,  but  with 
the  accession  of  wealth  and  power  by  the  Transvaal  Government 
and  the  development  of  active  sympathy  with  that  Kepublic  in 
all  its  disputes  with  the  Imperial  Government,  it  assumed  a  more 
decided  complexion.  At  last  it  became,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Afrikander  Bond,  a  source  of  antagonism  and  estrangement 
between  the  English  and  Dutch  colonists.  The  Bond  awoke  new 
political  life  in  the  minds  of  the  Dutch  colonists,  and  came  to  be 
regarded  by  successive  Cape  Governments  as  an  inevitable  move- 
ment, and  one  that  under  proper  guidance  would  develop  into  a 
useful  power.  Unhappily  this  phase  was  not  of  long  duration. 
In  the  course  of  time  that  now  famous  organisation  was  used  by 
the  extreme  republican  wing  of  the  party  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  disloyal  views,  the  organs  of  the  Bond  in  the  Dutch 
press  going  much  further  than  its  own  official  records  in 
giving  utterance  to  the  aims  and  ultimate  designs  of  the  Dutch 
Afrikander. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  time  when  political  questions  were 
discussed  on  their  merits  by  both  Dutch  and  English,  when  no 
racial  questions  divided  us,  and  there  was  but  one  desire  to  work 
together  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Equally  well  is  the  period 
impressed  upon  my  memory  when,  by  the  action  of  the  Afrikander 
Bond  and  its  numerous  branches,  the  two  nationalities  gradually 
became  estranged,  and  when  no  Government  could  long  exist 
without  its  countenance  or  support. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  may  say  that  my  opportunities  for  observing 
the  altered  tone  of  political  life  in  South  Africa  have  been  many. 
For  seven  years  I  lived  amongst  the  Dutch  farmers  in  the  division 
of  Aliwal  North,  mingling  with  them  on  friendly  terms.  During 
this  period  I  travelled  frequently  through  the  Orange  Free  State, 
subsequently  representing  a  Dutch  division*  in  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment, and  I  was  also  a  member  of  a  so-called  Bond  Ministry. 
Finally  I  dwelt  for  several  eventful  years  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
as  first  President  of  the  National  Union,  had  many  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  seamy  side  of  Transvaal  politics. 
These  being  my  credentials  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  I  write  of 
what  I  do  not  know.  I  may,  perhaps,  add  that  I  have  no  precon- 

*  Uitenhage. 
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ceived  theories  of  government  to  propound,  nor  any  cut  and  dried 
scheme  to  introduce.  My  sole  desire  is  to  do  what  I  can  towards 
finding  a  solution  for  the  important  and  complex  questions  now 
troubling  South  Africa,  and  awaiting  the  attention  of  the  British 
Government  and  the  British  people. 

The  dream  of  a  Greater  Holland  being  dispelled  by  the  fortunes 
of  war,  we  have  now  to  face  the  responsibility  of  filling  the  void 
thus  unwillingly  created,  and  it  is  in  the  performance  of  this 
necessary  but  delicate  operation  that  my  views,  founded  as  they 
are  on  personal  experience  and  observation,  may  perhaps  be  of 
some  little  assistance. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  in  settling  the  future  Govern- 
ment of  our  new  colonies  three  conditions  are  essential  if  peace 
and  order  are  to  take  the  place  of  discord  and  chaos. 

First  the  settlement  must  be  permanent.  There  can  be  no 
going  back  to  old  methods  or  ideas.  Expansion  and  development 
must  naturally  be  provided  for,  but  the  granting  of  partial  in- 
dependence with  a  hazy  protectorate — Mr.  W.  P.  Schreiner's 
latest  nostrum  cannot  for  one  moment  be  tolerated,  nor  should 
any  consideration  be  given  to  the  proposals  of  carving  out  of  the 
Transvaal  a  separate  independent  Boer  province  in  the  north, 
leaving  the  goldfields  and  surrounding  districts  only  under  British 
rule — the  fanciful  project  of  another  imaginative  brain.  The 
annexation  to  the  British  Empire  of  the  two  Republics  must  be 
accepted  as  an  accomplished  fact,  unalterable  and  inalienable. 

I  put  "  permanency  "  in  the  foreground,  because  South  Africa 
has  suffered  greatly  owing  to  the  frequent  changes  in  the  policy  of 
the  British  Government  towards  both  Boers  and  natives.  At  one 
time  it  almost  seemed  as  if  abandonment  was  the  uppermost  idea 
at  Downing  Street.  Lord  Glenelg  in  1834  gave  back  territory 
to  the  Kaffirs,  and  Lord  John  Russell  in  1854  abandoned  the 
"  Sovereignty  "  to  the  Boers,  while  in  1881  the  peaceful  annexa- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  was  undone  by 
the  disastrous  retrocession  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry.  At  a 
later  period  it  was  the  fashion  to  hold  the  doctrine  that  Imperial 
interests  were  sufficiently  served  by  the  possession  of  the  Cape 
peninsula  as  a  place  of  arms  in  order  to  afford  protection  to  the  Fleet, 
while  so  late  as  1870  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  declared  that  Imperial 
interests  outside  of  these  limits  had  no  existence.  In  1878  Mr. 
Froude  used  the  same  argument  in  favour  of  his  federation  scheme. 
The  withdrawal  of  British  forces  from  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the 
announcement  that  with  the  introduction  of  responsible  govern- 
ment the  Colony  was  thenceforth  to  rely  on  its  own  means  of 
defence,  favoured  the  belief  that  England  was  wearied  of  her 
African  possessions,  which  only  involved  her  in  wars  and  increased 
taxation,  and  that  she  would  regard  their  separation  from  the 
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Motherland  without  a  pang  of  regret.  Happily  times  have  changed 
since  then,  and  the  temper  of  the  nation  has  changed  with  them. 
"We  are  all  Imperialists  now,"  was  the  almost  universal  cry  at 
the  recent  General  Election.  I  trust  that  this  frame  of  mind  may 
continue,  and  that  we  may  see  permanent  continuity  in  the  policy 
of  the  Imperial  Government  towards  our  new  South  African 
acquisitions. 

Next  to  permanency  I  would  place  equality  in  civil  and  political 
rights  for  all  white  men,  without  restriction  or  reserve.  I  am 
well  aware  that  this  is  one  of  the  objects  for  which  we  are 
fighting,  and  that  it  is  the  declared  intention  of  the  British 
Government  to  keep  this  end  in  view.  At  the  same  time  I  seem 
to  detect  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  go  back  upon  this  vital 
principle  by  making  the  English  element  overwhelmingly  strong 
in  the  councils  of  the  new  Colonies,  and  by  gerrymandering  the 
constituencies  in  such  a  way  as  to  entirely  destroy  the  value  of 
the  Dutch  vote.  Such  proceedings,  or  the  suspicion  of  them, 
would  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  any  scheme  of  reconstruction. 

Mr.  Ehodes  is  specially  strong  upon  the  question  of  equal 
rights,  and  speaking  at  Cape  Town  as  President  of  the  South 
African  League  a  few  months  ago  he  remarked  in  his  well-known 
emphatic  manner  :— 

"  We  have  been  fighting  Krugerism,  not  the  Dutch.  We  have  won  our 
position,  the  maintenance  of  Her  Majesty's  flag  in  this  country.  That  was 
number  one,  and  number  two  was  equal  rights  to  the  civilised  man  south  of  the 
Zambesi.  I  use  the  word  '  civilised  '  to  cover  the  coloured  people  and  others, 
who,  under  Hofmeyer's  Enfranchisement  Act  are  considered  worthy  of  the  rights 
of  voters.  ...  I  would  say  to  the  Dutch  :  '  The  question  of  the  Eepublics  is 
over  .  .  .  only  settle  down,  and  we  will  give  you  self-government  on  the  basis 
of  equal  rights,  and  not  the  so-called  self-government  of  the  old  oligarchy. 
There  is  to  be  no  destruction  of  Afrikanderism,  every  Afrikander  will  have  his 
vote.'  The  great  policy  must  be  to  unite  these  few  600,000  whites  in  the  great 
work  of  civilising  and  settling  the  huge  country  that  now  lies  open  before  us." 

Thirdly,  native  rights  must  be  respected.  Under  the  regime 
of  the  Eepublics,  coloured  persons  had  no  civil  rights;  nor 
could  they  hold  landed  property  or  be  legally  married.  In  every 
respect  they  were  treated  as  pariahs,  and  this,  be  it  remembered, 
in  the  country  which  was  once  their  own  estate.  Only  in  one 
matter  was  liberty  allowed  to  natives  in  the  Transvaal,  and  that 
was  the  liberty  to  drink  to  excess  and  to  make  themselves  a  terror 
and  a  nuisance  to  the  whites.  To  the  credit  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  be  it  said,  this  liberty  was  withheld  from  the  natives 
under  their  control. 

With  the  varied  experience  of  the  British  Empire  for  our  guide 
it  ought  not  to  be  an  unsurmountable  task  to  frame  a  system  of 
government  for  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Kiver  Colonies  which, 
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while  fulfilling  these  conditions,  should  still  be  suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  the  South  African  people. 

Some  reformers  have  gone  as  far  as  to  seriously  propose 
that  the  present  is  a  good  opportunity  for  founding  the  Common- 
wealth of  South  Africa.  Undoubtedly  federation  is  the  form 
of  government  into  which  the  various  governments  in  South 
Africa  must  ultimately  be  absorbed.  The  federal  system 
allows  free  play  to  the  local  and  provincial  spirit — a  marked 
characteristic  of  colonial  life  —  and  it  entrusts  the  higher 
functions  of  government,  those  dealing  with  the  external  and 
national  relations  of  the  country,  to  a  strong  central  body  clothed 
with  supreme  power,  in  which  even  the  most  distant  and  insigni- 
ficant province  is  adequately  represented.  In  Canada  it  has  been 
successful  in  allaying  race  antagonisms  similar  to  those  prevailing 
in  South  Africa,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  as  successful  in  Australia  in 
solving  the  many  economic  problems  and  intercolonial  difficulties 
which  are  common  to  both  countries  and  have  hitherto  defied 
solution. 

In  all  democratic  countries  the  federative  system  is  the  natural 
outcome  and  full  development  of  the  representative  system,  and 
to  ensure  success  presupposes  a  high  degree  of  political  training 
and  capacity  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  federating  communities. 
In  South  Africa  the  capacity  exists,  but  not  the  required  training. 
Federation  has  never  been  to  South  African  statesmen  what  it 
was  to  Canadian  and  Australian  statesmen — the  goal  to  which  for 
many  years  their  legislative  efforts  were  directed.  From  time  to 
time  attempts  have  been  made  in  Cape  Colony  to  introduce  South 
African  federation,  and  these  attempts  have  failed  mainly  because 
of  the  "  dream  "  of  an  Afrikander  nationality,  which  bulked  so  large 
in  the  vision  of  the  Dutch  people.  Now  that  this  dream  has  been 
dispelled  the  situation  is  altered ;  but  it  will  require  much  time 
and  patience  and  careful  nursing  before  the  federal  plant  takes 
firm  root  in  South  African  soil.  While,  therefore,  I  am  a  believer 
in  its  adaptability  to  the  conditions  of  African  life,  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  to  introduce  federation  now,  or  in  the  near  future, 
would  be  premature,  and  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  would  only 
create  more  evils  than  it  would  cure. 

In  the  first  place  federation  would  be  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
Bond  members  of  the  Cape  Parliament  as  strengthening,  and 
extending  the  Imperial  element,  which  it  is  their  mission  to 
curtail  and,  if  possible,  to  destroy.  Even  if  a  federal  bill  were 
ultimately  passed  it  would,  in  its  passage  through  the  Assembly, 
arouse  those  race-feelings  and  antagonisms  which  it  is  Britain's 
policy  to  allay.  Secondly,  the  effects  of  the  war  are  being  felt  on 
both  sides,  and  for  years  to  come  it  will  severely  tax  the  energies 
of  all  classes  of  both  nationalities  to  restore  the  condition  of  pros- 
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perity  and  plenty  that  existed  before  the  war.  Questions  of  high 
politics  will  find  an  uncongenial  soil  where  questions  of  sheer 
existence  and  providing  for  their  daily  wants,  are  uppermost  in 
men's  minds. 

Thirdly,  a  period  of  careful  preparation  must  elapse  before  the 
subject  can  be  considered  ripe  for  discussion.  With  the  object 
of  securing  as  nearly  as  is  desirable  the  equilibrium  of  every  state 
or  province  entering  the  federative  union,  exhaustive  statistical 
inquiries  will  have  to  be  conducted  as  to  the  boundaries  of 
each  and  its  material  resources,  the  population  black,  coloured  and 
white,  the  acreage  of  available  crown  lands,  the  prospective  sources 
of  revenue,  the  apportionment  of  the  public  debt,  the  value  of 
railway  and  public  works,  the  ports  and  harbours,  and  the  all- 
important  question  of  defence.  Nor  will  it  be  deemed  time  lost. 
Statesmen  will  approach  the  subject  in  a  cooler  frame  of  mind, 
and  better  equipped  for  dealing  with  the  many  and  complex 
questions  which  must  present  themselves.  Moreover,  it  is  hoped 
that  a  few  years  of  peace  will  assuage  existing  animosities  and 
lead  to  calmer  discussion  of  the  whole  question. 

An  alternative  scheme  to  federation  has  been  put  forward 
under  the  signature  of  "  Anglo- Afrikander,"  which  may  be  con- 
veniently described  as  unification  and  absorption.  The  plan 
proposed  is  to  absorb  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  Rhodesia, 
together  with  the  new  colonies,  into  one  grand  central  system, 
having  Bloemfontein  as  its  centre,  presided  over  by  a  governor 
representing  the  Crown,  and  a  full-fledged  parliament  of  two 
houses  with  ministers  responsible  to  the  parliament,  as  in  the 
Cape  Colony.  All  territorial  distinctions  would  under  this  system 
disappear,  except  for  certain  administrative  purposes,  and  South 
Africa,  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Zambesi,  would  be  one  vast 
electorate  divided  into  convenient  constituencies  but  possessing  one 
franchise  and  the  same  qualifications  for  parliamentary  honours. 
Special  representatives  would  be  provided  for  the  natives  and 
Indians  in  the  upper  house. 

There  are  many  objections  to  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  but  the 
chief  objection  in  my  opinion  is  that  it  would  utterly  fail  to  secure 
the  main  object  in  view,  which  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  Dutch 
people  to  British  rule.  "  Anglo- Afrikander  "  underrates  the  depth 
and  extent  of  the  antagonism  of  the  people  in  the  late  Dutch 
Republics  to  any  form  of  British  rule  or  influence.  And  he  over- 
looks the  fact  that  no  less  than  ten  thousand  British  subjects,  who 
have  been  living  for  many  years  under  a  like  constitution,  and 
having  no  grievances  to  redress,  abandoned  their  status  and  their 
privileges  at  the  call  of  their  kinsmen  across  the  Orange  River, 
and  deliberately  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

Another  proposition  is  that  put  forward  by  Sir  Henry  Drum- 
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mond  Wolff,*  based  upon  a  curious  and  extinct  form  of  federation 
which  existed  in  the  Ionian  Islands  from  the  year  1817  until  they 
were  incorporated  with  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  Under  this 
singular  modification  of  the  federal  system,  while  local  bodies 
retained  certain  powers,  a  supreme  federal  council  was  erected, 
presided  over  by  a  High  Commissioner  representing  the  Crown 
clothed  with  semi-despotic  powers  composed  of  nominees  and 
elective  members — the  former  predominating.  This  body  possessed 
the  right  of  vetoing  the  measures  passed  by  the  local  legislature, 
and  dealt  with  a  large  number  of  questions  usually  left  to  local 
authorities,  such  as  education,  municipal  government,  and  other 
matters  of  purely  internal  interest.  It  was  also  empowered  to 
alter  the  duration  and  powers  of  the  local  legislatures,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  regarded  as  independent  bodies  in  any  sense  of 
the  term. 

These  restrictions  of  the  federal  system,  as  we  know  it  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  now  in  Australia,  would  not 
meet  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  South  Africans.  They  limit 
local  legislation  in  many  of  its  essential  requirements  and  the 
self-governing  colonies  of  the  Cape  and  Natal  would  never  consent 
to  the  curtailment  of  their  existing  privileges,  except  to  become 
equal  partners  in  a  free,  untrammelled  parliament  in  which  the 
federating  states  were  adequately  represented.  Sir  Henry  Drum- 
mond  Wolff's  scheme,  I  might  mention,  makes  no  provision  for 
the  constitution  of  the  local  government  of  the  two  new  Colonies. 
But  considering  the  condition  of  transition  through  which  the 
country  is  now  passing,  any  form  of  federation  would,  I  think, 
prove  premature  and  mischievous. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  has  published  a  scheme  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  new  Colonies  which  entirely  ignores  the  repre- 
sentative element.  He  would  rule  them  on  the  most  bureau- 
cratic type  of  the  Crown  Colony  system,  with  only  an  Execu- 
tive Council  to  advise  the  High  Commissioner.  And  with 
the  view  of  conciliating  the  Dutch  population  he  would  offer 
seats  in  this  body  to  representative  Boers,  such  as  De  Wet,  Botha 
and  other  leading  men.  I  regard  this  suggestion  as  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  people,  both  Boer  and 
British. 

The  most  important  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  new  situa- 
tion in  South  Africa  are  those  disclosed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
when  addressing  the  House  during  the  debate  on  the  Address  in 
December  last.  These  proposals,  I  may  add,  are  an  appreciable 
advance  on  the  somewhat  meagre  scheme  sketched  out  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary  in  the  autumn,  when  speaking  at  Calne.  We 
were  then  led  to  believe  that  the  type  of  Government  prevailing 

.      *  See  footnote  on  p.  27. 
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in  Trinidad,  Jamaica  and  Ceylon,  was  the  type  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  decided  to  introduce  into  the  new 
Colonies.  To  that  form  of  government  many  South  Africans 
have  strong  objections,  and  it  is  therefore  with  feelings  akin  to 
relief  that  I  note  important  modifications  in  the  original  scheme. 

Speaking  as  a  South  African  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  our 
experience  of  Crown  Colony  Government  has  been  altogether  a 
happy  one.  For  instance  take  the  case  of  British  Kaffraria, 
which  possessed  no  legislature  or  Executive  Council,  and  where 
the  High  Commissioner,  subject  to  instructions  from  London,  was 
the  supreme  ruler.  Under  Sir  George  Grey's  able  administration 
the  Colony  flourished  for  a  time,  but  Sir  George  proved  too  in- 
dependent a  governor  to  suit  the  comatose  Downing  Street  of  the 
day,  and  after  his  departure  British  Kaffraria  became  a  hotbed  of 
nepotism,  and  its  officials  a  crowd  of  incompetent  nobodies. 
Finally,  the  Crown  Colony  was  "  killed  to  save  its  life  "  by  being 
annexed  to  the  constitutionally  governed  Colony  of  the  Cape. 
Again,  take  the  Crown  Colony  of  Griqualand  West,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  Diamond  Fields  and  adjacent  territories.  Here  the 
system  proved  not  a  whit  more  successful ;  neglected  grievances 
grew  into  active  discontent,  and  what  might  have  ended  in  a 
formidable  rising  had  to  be  quelled  by  the  despatch  of  troops 
from  Cape  Town.  Annexation  quickly  followed,  and  peace, 
order,  and  contentment  reigned  where  all  before  was  chaos  and 
open  rebellion. 

I  have  taken  two  instances  of  purely  British  colonies.  A 
third  example  of  the  failure  of  Crown  Colony  Government  in 
South  Africa  was  that  of  the  Transvaal.  There  the  administrator 
was  a  British  officer  of  high  standing  but  completely  out  of  touch 
with  the  people,  mainly  Afrikanders,  over  whom  he  was  placed. 
His  council  of  nominees  was  a  farce,  and  he  was  left  to  govern 
the  country  direct  from  Downing  Street  with  the  usual  results. 

Nor  does  it  appear  from  the  late  Mary  Kingsley's  writings  that 
the  ordinary  form  of  Crown  Colony  Government  has  proved  more 
beneficial  in  West  Africa,  and  while  she  admits  that  with  so 
sagacious  and  practical  a  man  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  Colonial 
Secretary  the  evils  of  the  system  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  she 
foretells  that  with  a  man  of  less  forceful  character  at  the  Colonial 
Office  these  evils  would  become  as  rampant  as  ever. 

It  must,  therefore,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  three  ex- 
periments of  Crown  Colony  Government  I  have  quoted  have 
proved  distinct  failures,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
neither  one  nor  the  other  form  would  be  suitable  to  the  conditions 
of  life  in  the  Transvaal  of  to-day.  However  successful  the 
mixture  of  the  bureaucratic  with  the  nominee  element  has  been, 
where  the  intelligent  European  is  in  danger  of  being  swamped  by 
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a  huge  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  native  and  foreign  population, 
the  plan  would  be  certain  to  fail  if  introduced  into  the  Transvaal 
or  the  Orange  River  Colony,  where  you  have  a  large,  energetic, 
highly  intelligent  and  sensitive  people,  recruited  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  accustomed  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  fully  capable  of  managing  successfully  their  political, 
as  they  have  managed  their  material,  affairs.  These  people  would 
keenly  resent  being  kept  for  any  time  in  a  state  of  tutelage  or 
subservience. 

But  while  in  common  with  the  South  African  community,  I 
hail  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  latest  declaration  of  the 
Imperial  Government  as  removing  one  of  the  strongest  objections 
to  the'  introduction  of  Crown  Colony  Government  in  the  South 
African  settlement,  the  feeling  remains  that  on  the  foundation 
constructed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  would  still  be  possible  to  erect 
a  superstructure  that  might  resemble  in  many  of  its  features  the 
old  objectionable  description  of  edifice. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Government's  proposals  embrace  pacifica- 
tion ;  separate  government  for  the  two  Colonies  ;  municipal  and 
local  government ;  the  appointment  of  Afrikanders  to  adminis- 
trative posts  ;  the  consultation  of  local  opinion  ;  and  the  continu- 
ance of  local  laws  and  practice.  Such  is  what  Mr.  Chamberlain 
calls  his  "framework."  Excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  especially  as 
an  earnest  of  Government  intentions,  but  lacking  in  clearness  and 
definiteness.  Mr.  Chamberlain  also  omits  to  refer  to  several 
important  desiderata. 

To  pacification  as  a  preliminary  there  can  of  course  be  no 
objection,  for  it  is  obvious  that  until  the  people  return  to  their 
former  peaceful  pursuits  no  civil  government  in  the  real  meaning 
of  the  word  can  be  established.  But  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
two  colonies  as  separate  and  distinct  governments,  I  am  opposed. 
First  because  of  the  additional  expense,  and  secondly  because  in 
the  composition  of  any  legislative  bodies  this  plan  would  have 
the  effect  of  neutralising  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  large 
European  population  of  the  Transvaal,  which  should  be  used  to 
redress  the  preponderance  of  the  Dutch  population  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony.  There  would  also  be  a  tendency  to  divergence  in 
legislation  on  such  questions  as  custom  dues,  and  taxation,  if  two 
separate  bodies  were  set  up  in  a  country  where  the  conditions 
of  life,  habits,  and  traditions  are  identical.  And  it  would  per- 
petuate one  of  the  clamant  evils  of  the  Crown  Colony  system— 
that  of  two  small  legislatures  liable  to  undue  influence  both  from 
within  and  without. 

With  Mr.  Chamberlain's  third  suggestion  I  am  in  complete 
agreement.  Decentralisation  in  all  questions  of  purely  local 
interest  and  importance,  should  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  in  any 
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proposed  scheme  of  Government.  As  to  the  remaining  reforms 
they  are  vague,  and  on  that  account  liable  to  misconstruction.  For 
instance,  supposing  the  consultation  of  local  opinion  to  be  merely 
unofficial  and  optional  it  will  be  valueless.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  erection  of  a  local  legislature  with  ample  powers  is  intended 
the  case  will  be  very  different.  So,  too,  with  the  expression,  "  the 
continuance  of  local  laws  and  practice."  If  by  this  it  is  intended 
to  cover  the  re-establishment  of  the  high  court,  the  local  deeds 
and  debt  registries  and  other  useful  institutions,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  Roman-Dutch  law  as  the  common  law  of  the  colonies, 
as  in  the  rest  of  South  Africa,  the  purpose  should  be  expressly 
stated. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  silent  on  the  question  of  the  construction 
and  functions  of  the  executive  council,  on  the  duties  of  the 
Lieutenant-Go vernor  at  Bloemfontein,  and  above  all  on  the  policy 
to  be  observed  towards  the  natives  of  the  two  colonies  and  towards 
the  Swazies  and  other  tribes  under  British  protection  outside 
those  limits.  With  the  object  of  clothing  the  skeleton  with  flesh 
and  blood,  and  making  it  a  living  moving  system  easily  adaptable 
to  the  wants  of  the  people,  I  venture  to  make  the  following 
suggestions : — 

The  new  colonies  to  be  united  under  one  head,  the  High 
Commissioner  to  be  Governor  of  the  amalgamated  territories,  but 
not  of  Cape  Colony,  a  status  which  would  give  him  supreme 
authority  over  the  semi-independent  native  tribes.  The  High 
Commissioner  also  to  be  Her  Majesty's  Viceroy  in  South  Africa. 

An  Executive  Council  to  be  created  with  the  Governor  as 
President  and  having  as  members  the  heads  of  the  chief  adminis- 
trative departments,  namely,  the  Chief  Military  Officer,  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Treasurer-General,  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works,  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs, 
and  the  Secretary  for  Mines  and  Agriculture.  The  Executive 
Council  might  later  on  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  separate 
department  for  Agriculture,  another  for  Education,  Postal  Tele- 
graphs, Police  and  Municipal  business;  but  to  begin  with,  six 
departments  would  suffice.  A  Legislative  Council  to  be  created 
of  not  less  than  fifty  elected  members,  and  so  constructed  as 
to  be  thoroughly  representative  of  all  interests,  irrespective  of 
nationality.  The  duration  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  be  limited 
to  five  years,  but  liable  of  course  to  be  dissolved  at  any  time 
when  it  may  appear  to  the  Governor  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the 
people.  A  distinct  reservation  should  be  made  as  to  dissolution 
when  the  time  arrives  for  substituting  a  complete  parliamentary 
constitution  with  responsible  government,  under  a  federal  form  of 
government. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  competent 
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and  experienced  men  to  fill  the  Civil  Offices  ;  they  should  be 
taken  from  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Cape, 
Natal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony. 

A  commission  should  sit  to  define  the  constituencies,  frame 
lists  of  voters,  and  prepare  the  way  generally  for  the  introduction 
of  the  new  form  of  government.  The  sitting  of  the  commission 
would  be  accepted  as  an  earnest  of  the  intentions  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  reconcile  the  people  to  the  temporary  irksome- 
ness  and  hardships  of  military  rule. 

Seeing  the  high  wages  that  prevail  in  the  Transvaal  and  the 
shifting  character  of  a  large  class  of  the  population,  both  white 
and  coloured,  it  is  not  desirable  that  mere  "  carpet  baggers," 
idlers,  and  birds  of  passage  among  the  former,  and  the  mining 
labourer  among  the  latter,  should  share  in  the  legislation  of  the 
country ;  I  would  therefore  raise  the  franchise  in  the  new  Colonies 
to  at  least  double  the  pecuniary  qualifications  obtaining  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  accompanying  it  by  a  term  of  residence  of  not 
less  than  three  years.  Natives  living  under  tribal  tenure  should 
not  have  the  vote,  although  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  them 
represented  in  the  local  parliament  by  the  resident  commissioners 
or  other  European  officials  appointed  to  manage  their  affairs.  In 
this  way  the  Government  would  be  in  touch  with  them.  The 
qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  Council  should  also  be  raised  so 
that  only  permanent  residents  should  be  eligible. 

Although  my  scheme  may  be  classed  under  the  generic  term 
of  Crown  Colony  Government,  its  points  of  divergence  are  im- 
portant and  far-reaching.  The  elective  element  is  in  the  majority, 
and  all  important  local  institutions  are  retained.  Legislation  will 
be  initiated  in  South  Africa  instead  of  in  Downing  Street,  while 
the  veto  of  the  Crown  is  retained  in  its  proper  quarter.  The  size 
of  the  legislative  chamber  will  be,  to  some  extent,  a  guarantee  of 
its  not  becoming  a  hot-bed  of  corruption  and  favouritism  as  was 
the  case  in  the  small  bureaucratic  legislatures  in  the  Transvaal 
and  other  parts  of  South  Africa.  Lastly,  amalgamation  secures 
identity  of  legislation  for  the  two  Colonies. 

But  before  any  form  of  civil  government  can  be  set  up  in 
the  Transvaal  or  Orange  Eiver  Colony  steps  should  be  taken 
by  direct  Imperial  authority  to  deal  finally  with  the  following 
matters. 

The  apportionment  of  the  war  debt,  which  should  be  adjusted 
on  sound  economic  principles,  not  as  Sir  William  Vernon  Har- 
court  seems  to  advocate,  that  of  squeezing  out  of  the  mines  all 
they  can  yield,  because  they  represent  the  wealth  of  the  hated 
capitalists  who  brought  on  the  war.  The  mining  industry  will, 
of  course,  bear  its  just  and  proper  share,  but  any  plan  of  adjust- 
ment based  on  the  terms  suggested  by  Sir  William,  would  crush 
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all  enterprise,  and  prevent  the  development  of  the  vast  mineral 
resources  of  the  country  which  it  should  be  Great  Britain's  policy 
to  stimulate  and  encourage. 

The  annexation  of  Swazieland  to  the  Transvaal,  or  as  a 
dependency  under  the  system  which  has  proved  successful  in 
Basutoland. 

The  rectification  of  the  boundaries  between  the  Transvaal  and 
Natal  (on  the  north-east),  so  as  to  give  the  older  Colony  consider- 
able additions  of  territory,  and  of  the  boundaries  between  the 
Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange  and  Transvaal  colonies  in  the  West, 
by  which  more  convenient  and  rational  divisions  would  be  secured 
to  the  distinct  gain  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

The  admission  of  the  two  Colonies  and  Rhodesia  into  the 
Customs  Union  of  South  Africa.*  This  will  greatly  facilitate 
commercial  intercourse  and  remove  a  just  cause  of  complaint  that 
the  old  Colonies  have  long  had  against  the  late  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  and  oppressive  Acts  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Volksraad,  many  of  which  were  passed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  humiliating  and  repressing  the  Uitlander,  and  the 
cancellation  by  purchase,  where  necessary,  of  the  monopolies  and 
concessions  which  disgrace  its  code. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  High  Courts  of  Justice  in  Bloem- 
fontein  and  Pretoria,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Local  Deeds 
and  Eegistry  Offices  in  those  centres. 

The  early  establishment  of  a  Native  Affairs  Department  to 
grapple  with  the  task  of  governing  the  natives,  and  of  regulating 
the  vast  supply  of  labour  which  will  soon  be  flowing  in  to  the 
mines. 

Other  subjects  that  cannot  wait  for  the  promulgation  of  repre- 
sentative government,  but  would  prepare  the  way  for  it  are  :  the 
conferring  of  full  municipal  powers,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, upon  the  large  towns  of  the  Transvaal,  which  have 
hitherto  been  entirely  under  the  Pretoria  government ;  the  legal 
recognition  of  bodies  like  the  Chamber  of  Mines  and  Commerce ; 
the  administration  and  control  of  the  liquor  law,  especially  as  it 
affects  natives  ;  and  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  education. 

The  land  question  is  also  of  importance,  but  here  it  will  be 
desirable  to  proceed  slowly  and  with  care.  Plans  for  colonisation 
and  settlement  will  spring  up  in  abundance.  My  advice,  based 
on  personal  acquaintance  with  many  propositions  of  the  kind,  is 
that  of  the  native  "  hamba  gashle  " — go  forward  slowly.  Mean- 

*  Everything  that  tends  to  remove  artificial  barriers,  and  to  facilitate  and  extend 
trade  relations  with  the  interior,  adds  naturally  to  the  markets  for  the  products  of 
the  coast  colonies  and  increases  the  profitable  employment  of  their  railways. 
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while  gather  information  and  be  guided  by  local  experience  and 
knowledge. 

In  putting  forward  my  suggestions,  I  have  refrained  from 
going  into  details,  holding  the  view  that  details  had  much  better 
be  decided  upon  locally.  Neither  do  I  claim  for  them  anything 
novel.  They  proceed  on  well-recognised  lines,  for  both  the  legis- 
latures of  Natal  and  the  Cape  were  framed  upon  the  same  basis 
before  those  Colonies  received  Parliamentary  Government.  And  if 
the  old  system  did  not  entirely  satisfy  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  the  Colonists,  at  any  rate  it  served  its  purpose  well,  and 
prepared  and  educated  the  people  for  higher  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

JOHN  TUDHOPE. 
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THE    CITY   IMPERIAL   VOLUNTEERS    ON 
ACTIVE    SERVICE 

THE  City  Imperial  Volunteers  were  formed  at  a  time  when  a 
great  cloud  hung  over  the  Empire — a  cloud  caused  by  reverses 
which  the  people  of  England,  knowing  nothing  of  the  conditions 
of  South  African  warfare  and  full  of  confidence  with  the  news  of 
early  successes,  felt  acutely.  The  idea  of  raising  the  regiment 
originated  with  Colonel  Boxall,  who  has  long  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  volunteer  movement  in  this  country,  and 
the  task  of  getting  the  men  together  was  undertaken,  on  behalf 
of  the  City  of  London,  by  the  then  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Alfred 
Newton. 

No  assistance  was  received  from  the  War  Office  during  the 
preliminary  stages,  except  that  the  services  of  a  general  officer 
were  lent  to  advise  the  civil  authorities.  Everything  was  done 
on  business  principles  and  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  quickly 
things  took  shape.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  Government 
department  would  have  got  through  the  work  in  the  time.  All 
the  same  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  we  had  had  another 
week  or  two  for  preparation. 

In  the  circumstances,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  the  voyage 
out  was  of  great  benefit  to  everyone.  It  enabled  officers  and  men 
to  become  better  acquainted  and  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
making  a  comfortable  fit  of  each  man's  clothing.  It  also  allowed 
of  some  instruction  being  given  in  fire  discipline,  the  care  of  rifles 
and  the  use  of  that  mysterious  and  unmanageable  "cut-off," 
matters  in  which  the  men  possessed  but  little  knowledge.  Indeed 
I  do  not  know  what  we  should  have  done  without  that  spare 
time  on  board.  Some  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  men  were 
inoculated  against  enteric  during  the  voyage  and,  although  our 
statistics  go  to  show  that  inoculation  is  but  slight  proof  against 
contracting  the  disease,  it  helped  the  men  to  better  combat  that 
dreaded  fever. 

Except  the  meagre  intelligence  received  at  St.  Vincent,  we 
had  no  news  from  the  seat  of  war  and  the  excitement  was  great 
on  nearing  Cape  Town  to  know  what  had  happened  since  we  left 
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London,  especially  as  our  friends  at  home  had  said  that  we  should 
only  arrive  in  time  to  hear  that  the  fighting  was  over.  All  ideas 
in  that  direction  were  however  dispelled  when  we  came  to  anchor 
and  heard  that  troops  were  being  hurried  forward  with  all  possible 
dispatch.  Our  stay  in  Cape  Town  extended  over  four  days  and 
during  this  period  the.  Imperial  character  of  the  regiment  was 
brought  home  to  all  ranks  by  the  welcome  extended  to  us  from  the 
Mayor  and  other  municipal  officials,  and  by  the  splendid  reception 
we  received  during  our  march  through  the  city. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  the  Mounted  Infantry  went  to  the  front, 
and  gallantly  as  the  men  behaved  in  their  almost  immediate 
baptism  of  fire,  the  sending  of  volunteers  straight  into  action 
is  a  proceeding  which  I  hope  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent. 
In  the  volunteers  we  have  material,  patriotism  and  zeal  which 
cannot  be  surpassed,  but  they  have  not  sufficient  practice  in  the 
art  of  war  to  enable  them  to  take  their  place  straight  away  in  the 
first  line.  And  certainly  officers  and  men  drawn  from  different 
corps  and  taken  direct  from  their  civil  professions,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  City  Imperial  Volunteers,  could  not  possibly  be  fit 
to  do  immediate  duty  alongside  regular  troops.  But  in  spite  of 
these  drawbacks,  they  acquitted  themselves  nobly. 

The  Infantry  and  the  Battery  were  fortunate  in  having  several 
weeks  on  the  lines  of  communication,  the  Infantry  at  and  near 
the  Orange  Kiver  and  the  Battery  at  Matjesfontein.  This 
arrangement  gave  the  men  opportunities  of  learning  something 
about  the  many  matters  incidental  to  camp  life  on  active  service, 
such  as  cooking,  bivouacking,  loading  waggons,  and  the  more 
important  duties  of  operations  in  the  field  and  of  outposts.  It 
was  surprising  to  see  how  alert  the  City  Imperials  were  on  out- 
post and  sentry  duty,  both  by  day  and  night.  At  times  their 
zeal  outran  their  discretion.  Once  a  Captain  of  a  neighbouring 
regiment  was  detained  in  our  guard-room  by  an  impulsive  sentry 
for  some  offence  I  was  never  able  to  make  out  and  after  his 
release  I  felt  bound  to  send  him  a  humble  apology  for  the 
mistake ! 

Meanwhile  the  Mounted  Infantry  were  fighting  and  marching 
by  Paardeberg  to  Bloemfontein,  and  well  they  worked  during 
one  of  the  hardest  periods  of  the  campaign.  At  Bloemfontein 
they  were  joined  by  the  Infantry,  and  during  the  succeeding 
months  these  two  branches  acted  more  or  less  together,  although 
not  directly  as  one  regiment.  The  Battery  was  detained  for  a 
long  time  at  Matjesfontein  and  joined  Colonel  Paget,  whose 
reports  show  that  the  men  did  excellent  service. 

At  various  times  and  places  on  the  lines  of  communication  we 
practised  field-firing,  but  the  shooting  was  scarcely  as  satisfactory 
as  I  had  expected,  seeing  all  the  men  were  supposed  to  be  first- 
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class  shots.  More  than  once,  when  ragged  volleys  were  fired 
and  a  section  was  very  slow  in  taking  up  independent  firing,  I 
found  that  Bisley  prize-winners  were  in  the  squad.  Much  as 
I  value  good  individual  marksmanship  and  proud  as  I  think  a 
corps  should  be  which  owns  a  Queen's  prizeman,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  every  volunteer,  marksman  or  otherwise,  should 
be  efficient  in  volley  firing.  He  must  be  able  to  take  up  inde- 
pendent firing  immediately  he  receives  his  orders,  no  matter  how 
rough  the  ground  or  how  little  his  knowledge  of  the  distance,  or 
whether  he  be  suffering  from  shortness  of  breath,  or  the  atmo- 
sphere around  him  be  clouded.  I  trust  this  point  will  be  more 
dwelt  on  in  the  future  training  of  volunteers. 

The  want  of  training  in  march  discipline  was  another  weakness 
with  which  we  had  to  contend.  With  London  volunteers  this 
defect  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  many  live  at  long 
distances  from  headquarters,  they  get  leave  to  fall  in  and  fall  out 
at  different  places.  At  first  some  of  the  men  seemed  surprised 
that  they  were  not  allowed  to  drop  out  without  asking  leave,  but 
their  intelligence  and  willingness  to  learn  quickly  remedied  matters, 
and  we  had  not  been  long  in  South  Africa  before  the  march  dis- 
cipline was  in  every  way  excellent. 

As  regards  the  marching  itself  and  the  plucky  way  in  which 
all  ranks  stuck  to  it  I  cannot  speak  too  highly.  Few  of  the  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  walking  much  in  their  ordinary  daily  life  at 
home.  I  remember  my  wife  giving  me  an  account  of  a  visit  she 
had  paid  to  the  mother  of  one  of  our  men.  She  was  expatiating 
on  the  hard  marching  that  the  young  man  had  gone  through, 
when  his  mother  exclaimed,  "  Deary,  deary  me,  and  him  in  the 
drapery  line,  who  hardly  ever  walked  a  yard."  It  is  difficult  to 
persuade  men  when,  after  a  long  march  they  drop  exhausted  on 
the  ground  and  have  no  change  of  boots,  to  attend  to  their  feet. 
A  certain  number  did  and  felt  the  benefit,  while  each  man  had  a 
tin  of  dressing  for  the  purpose.  Some  suffered  terribly  from  their 
feet  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  fearful  sores  I  witnessed  at  the 
morning  "  sick  parades  "  nor  the  bitter  disappointment,  more 
than  once  accompanied  by  tears  of  regret,  when,  by  the  order  of 
the  medical  officer,  these  brave  fellows  were  compelled  to  ride  in 
the  ambulance. 

I  was  also  struck  with  the  absence  of  grumbling  and  the  ready 
way  in  which  orders  were  obeyed.  Everyone  invariably  looked 
upon  an  order,  however  distasteful  it  might  be,  as  necessary  and 
issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community.  The  numerous 
fatigues,  embracing  as  they  did  such  unpleasant  duties  as  digging 
graves  and  burying  dead  horses,  often  in  very  rocky  soil,  were 
always  cheerfully  borne. 

A  feature  of  the  infantry  battalion,  when  in  action,  was  the 
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quickness  with  which  all  ranks  dropped  flat  on  the  word  "  cover." 
This  was  largely  due  to  the  careful  training  of  the  adjutant,  and 
had  the  effect  of  saving  many  lives,  especially  when  the  regiment 
was  under  pom-pom  fire,  the  sound  of  which  reaches  one  before 
the  shell.  The  extension,  being  well-kept,  also  tended  to  minimise 
the  number  of  casualties.  Not  that  there  was  any  hesitation 
in  advancing,  nor  did  the  men  shrink  in  any  way  from  ex- 
posing themselves.  In  fact  their  coolness  and  bravery  were 
remarkable.  The  successive  waves  of  half  companies  kept 
their  intervals  as  if  on  parade,  and  the  crashing  of  the  shells 
and  the  ping  of  the  bullets  seemed  only  to  steady  them.  This 
was  perhaps  most  noticeable  at  Doornkop,  where  the  battalion 
went  into  action  under  a  heavy  cross-fire  of  artillery  and  infantry 
from  the  right  front  and  of  pom-poms  from  the  left  front. 

Whether  in  the  firing  line,  in  the  supporting  line,  which  at 
long  ranges  is  almost  as  much  under  fire,  among  the  ammunition 
carriers,  or  with  the  stretcher  bearers,  there  was  ever  visible  the 
same  disregard  of  danger  and  the  same  quiet  determination.  The 
order  was  generally  given  to  advance  by  half  companies  with  an 
extension  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  paces,  and  with  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  paces  between  each  line,  the  machine-guns  being 
on  either  flank  and  the  stretcher-bearers  dispersed  through  the 
lines.  The  medical  officer  was  always  on  the  alert  and  quite 
near  enough  to  the  front,  while  the  ammunition  carts  were  kept 
immediately  in  the  rear  and  under  such  cover  as  could  be  obtained. 
The  baggage  and  transport  animals  were  always  close  up,  at  times 
perhaps  a  little  too  close.  Every  man  knew  his  place,  and  every 
man  was  where  he  ought  to  be  at  the  right  moment.  Greater 
steadiness  could  not  have  been  shown  by  the  most  experienced 
troops. 

The  companies  were  neither  sized  nor  equalised.  In  this 
matter  I  adopted  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  Volun- 
teer Commanding  Officers  in  London,  and  it  was  never  disturbed. 
The  rule  they  went  upon  was  to  keep  together  the  men  of 
those  regiments  accustomed  to  work  side  by  side  in  the  home 
district,  but  in  the  event  of  another  corps  being  formed,  composed 
as  we  were,  of  detachments  from  different  regiments,  I  should,  I 
think,  recommend  the  detachments  being  mixed  up  instead  of 
each  being  kept  distinct.  Certainly,  in  the  case  of  a  long  campaign, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  corps,  even  if  at  first  it  might  prove  less 
agreeable  to  individuals. 

Our  medical  arrangements  were  on  the  old  army  lines — 
regimental,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  setting  aside  such 
objections  as  expense,  and  medical  officers  not  being  so  inter- 
changeable, this  system  is  the  best  for  the  private  soldier.  All 
through  the  campaign  we  had  our  own  medical  officers  each  with 
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his  own  branch  and  each  knowing  the  weaknesses  and  peculiarities 
of  his  men.  In  fact  no  regiment  could  have  been  better  served 
from  a  medical  point  of  view.  Our  surgeons  were  men  of 
experience  and  took  the  greatest  interest  in  their  work.  The 
stretcher-bearers  were  trained  ambulance  men,  brave  as  lions  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  as  tender  as  women  in  our  rough  field 
hospitals.  The  drugs,  all  of  the  best  quality,  were  supplied  free 
to  us  by  an  eminent  London  firm  which  more  than  once  renewed 
the  supply,  and  we  had  the  great  advantage  of  a  private  ambulance 
(presented  to  us  at  Cape  Town),  which  was  invaluable,  not  only 
as  a  conveyance  for  the  wounded,  but  also  for  footsore  men,  and 
the  carrying  of  extra  medical  comforts.  This  ambulance  assisted 
frequently  in  brigade  and  divisional  work  and  was,  altogether,  a 
great  institution.  It  frequently  broke  down  from  hard  work  but 
we  just  managed  to  get  it  through  the  long  trek. 

The  cyclist  section,  which  was  mainly  equipped  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  Kifle  Volunteers  and  by  individual  members 
of  the  various  Inns,  proved  a  great  success.  Fearing  the  country 
might  not  be  suitable  for  cycles,  and  that  as  the  men  were  only  to 
have  pistols  they  could  not  be  of  much  use  if  their  machines  had 
to  be  left  behind,  I  rather  hesitated  at  first  about  taking  out  a 
strong  cycle  contingent.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  the  whole 
section  should  go  on  condition  that  the  men  were  fully  armed  and 
equipped,  and  that  they  would  be  ready,  if  necessary,  to  take  their 
place  in  the  ranks.  And  I  could  not  have  had  a  more  willing 
and  useful  detachment — useful,  not  only  for  the  work  they  did, 
but  also  for  the  example  they  set  of  untiring  devotion  to  duty. 

Bound  about  the  Orange  Kiver  the  roads  were  almost  unrid- 
able,  but  the  cyclists  were  soon  employed  at  the  front,  on  important 
despatch  duty  in  the  Prieska  country,  far  away  from  the  line  of 
railway  and  earned  the  warm  commendation  of  the  general  com- 
manding. Ee joining  headquarters  near  Kroonstad,  they  fought  in 
the  ranks  at  the  battle  of  Doornkop  and  did  splendid  work.  At 
Heidelberg  they  carried  on  the  postal  duties  for  several  days 
between  that  town  and  Johannesburg,  a  distance  of  thirty- 
five  miles.  I  do  not  think  I  can  suggest  a  better  equipment  for 
the  Volunteer  Cyclist  of  the  future  than  we  had.  My  opinion 
is  that  cyclists  should  be  armed  like  men  in  the  ranks,  so  that 
all  may  serve  on  equal  terms  if  the  necessity  arises.  The  rifle,, 
bayonet  and  ammunition  should  all  be  carried.  A  revolver  may 
possibly  be  preferable  to  a  rifle  when  fighting  in  a  savage  country,, 
but  they  would  have  been  useless  in  South  Africa  for  the  Boers 
frequently  fired  from  a  distance  of  two  thousand  yards. 

The  kitchen,  an  important  part  of  any  regimental  outfit,  is 
perhaps  more  important  in  a  volunteer  corps,  not  only  because  the 
men  are  used  to  better  food  than  can  be  had  ij]_  camp,  but;, 
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because  the  cooks  as  a  rule  have  very  little  experience.  We  had 
two  cooks  for  each  company,  and  half  of  the  total  number  who 
began  with  us  remained  till  the  end.  Borne  idea  of  the  work  they 
did  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  meat  was  often  drawn 
from  the  supply  after  tattoo,  and  cut  up  and  cooked  after  midnight, 
while  of  course  they  had  morning  coffee  and  afternoon  tea  to 
provide,  besides  the  chopping  up  of  firewood  with  axes  not  always 
in  the  best  of  condition. 

We  had  no  certificated  sergeant-cook,  and  not  one  of  the 
company  cooks  had  had  much  experience,  and  their  attempts  at 
cutting  wood,  building  kitchens,  and  cooking,  during  the  first  few 
days  did  not  inspire  one  with  confidence  for  the  future.  I  remem- 
ber, during  one  of  our  early  days  ashore,  asking  a  company  cook 
who  was  preparing  porridge  whether  the  men  liked  it  best  with  salt 
or  sugar.  He  replied,  "  Well,  sir,  I  find  some  like  it  one  way  and 
some  like  it  another,  so  I  put  in  a  little  of  both."  But  the  men's 
hearts  were  in  their  work  and  within  a  short  time  after  arriving 
in  South  Africa  our  cooking  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  army 
generally. 

Instruction  in  cooking  and  also  in  baking  should  form  a  part 
of  every  soldier's  training.  When  the  marching  pressed  heavily, 
the  ration  of  meat  was  issued  raw  to  each  man  on  arriving  in 
camp  to  cook  for  himself,  and,  although  this  economised  time 
and  enabled  the  men  to  have  supper  earlier,  still  I  don't  think  the 
meat  was  as  wholesomely  cooked  as  it  would  have  been  had  it 
been  entrusted  to  the  company's  cooks.  I  doubt  if,  at  first,  one 
out  of  fifty  men  had  any  idea  of  cooking,  while  the  absence  of  all 
fat  and  the  scarcity  of  fuel  and  water  did  not  help  matters. 
Several  times  I  saw  our  amateur  cooks  trying  to  fry  slices  of  trek 
ox  in  mess  tins,  held  over  tallow  candles !  Baking  with  Boer 
meal  was  perfectly  hopeless ;  a  few  experts  succeeded  in  evolving 
from  it  a  heavy  kind  of  "  chupatty,"  but  they  soon  gave  it 
up.  An  unpalatable  sort  of  porridge  was  the  best  that  could  be 
made  of  it.  But  even  when  we  obtained  good  flour  not  nearly 
so  much  was  made  of  it  as  might  have  been,  if  the  men  had 
possessed  a  slight  knowledge  of  baking. 

With  the  hard  marching  we  had,  a  canteen  was  almost  out  of 
the  question.  Each  regiment  cannot  be  allowed  a  separate  canteen, 
and  brigade  canteens  are  hardly  workable  when  the  exigencies  of 
the  service  require  units  to  be  continually  sent  off  on  detached 
duties.  Besides,  stores  are  unobtainable  in  the  quantity  required. 
Still,  we  shared  in  a  brigade  canteen  for  a  short  time,  and  were 
grateful  for  what  it  provided.  Considering  that  we  were  mostly 
in  front  of  "  railhead,"  that  our  marching  was  rapid,  and  hardly 
ever  along  the  line  of  railway,  I  do  not  think  we  had  much  to 
complain  of  in  the  way  of  supplies.  Meat  was  plentiful,  though 
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it  was  generally  too  freshly  killed,  but  this,  of  course,  was  unavoid- 
able. Mutton  was  scarce,  especially  north  of  the  Vaal.  The 
greatest  hardship  in  the  way  of  food  was  the  Boer  meal,  which 
the  medical  officer  thought  prejudicial  to  health.  The  army 
biscuits  were  excellent,  and,  although  some  consignments  were 
unpleasantly  hard,  we  had  little  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of 
mouldiness  or  even  of  want  of  freshness.  Our  preserved  meats 
were  also  good,  though  the  Australian  mutton  was  superior  to  the 
American  beef.  We  had,  however,  more  bad  tins  among  the 
former  than  the  latter.  The  ration  jam  was  much  appreciated, 
but  especially  good  was  the  jam  made  in  South  Africa,  and  which 
the  Government  bought  largely. 

As  regards  clothing  and  equipment,  we  were  very  fortunate, 
notably  in  the  important  matter  of  boots,  our  boots  being  softer 
and  in  every  way  superior  to  the  army  boot.  Here  and  there 
mistakes  were  made ;  for  example,  our  great-coats  were  black, 
while  the  rest  of  our  clothing  was  khaki ;  but  this  was  also  the 
case  in  the  regular  army.  The  supply  was  well  kept  up,  but,  as 
might  be  expected,  great  delay  was  experienced  in  getting  the 
goods  up  country.  Still,  we  generally  received  everything  just 
in  the  nick  of  time,  though  once  we  had  to  leave  some  three 
hundred  men  behind  at  a  critical  time  for  want  of  boots. 

Our  signallers  were  all  certificated,  and  deserve  every  praise. 
Their  leader,  a  well-known  signalling  officer  in  the  South  London 
Volunteer  Brigade,  who  had  at  his  own  cost  supplied  them  with 
the  newest  and  latest  equipment,  set  his  men  an  example  of 
devotion  to  duty  which  all  faithfully  followed.  At  Orange  Eiver 
they  worked  a  line,  night  and  day,  130  miles  long,  for  a  month,  and 
when  the  amount  of  watching,  receiving,  and  sending  that  this 
means  is  taken  into  consideration,  some  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  physical  and  mental  strain  the  work  involved.  For  the  greater 
part  of  our  trek  we  furnished  the  Brigade  signalling  officer,  and 
during  the  whole  time  he  and  his  section  did  splendid  work. 
They  invariably  marched  on  foot,  frequently  having  to  fall  out  for 
duty,  and  then  to  regain  their  place  in  front.  At  some  of  the 
railway  stations  we  captured,  our  signallers  restored  the  tele- 
graphic communication,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  extra 
hard  work,  followed,  as  it  was,  on  one  occasion  by  an  all-night 
dispatch  of  belated  telegrams,  that  a  signaller  contracted  enteric 
fever  which  nearly  killed  him.  Altogether  I  am  proud  of  the 
work  done  by  this  detachment  which  well  upheld  the  credit  of 
the  force. 

The  staff  was  quite  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  regiment, 
and  I  was  gratified  to  see  the  kindly  interest  taken  by  the  regular 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  in  everything  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  volunteers. 
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Our  campaign  in  South  Africa  gave  both  officers  and  men  a 
valuable  insight  into  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  Empire 
such  as  ours.  This  insight  began  on  board  ship,  for  the  large 
majority  of  them  had  never  left  England  before,  and  the  number 
of  vessels  we  saw,  in  St.  Vincent  and  on  the  high  sea,  flying  the 
familiar  red  ensign,  was  alone  enough  to  impress  them.  Then  we 
had  the  bustle  and  activity  in  the  docks  at  Cape  Town,  and  the 
dozens  of  transports  and  sailing  ships  at  anchor  in  Table  Bay. 
Afterwards  came  the  long  railway  journey  of  forty-eight  hours,  all 
through  country  under  British  rule,  with  its  teeming  population  of 
natives,  and  its  strangely  unfamiliar  bird  and  animal  life.  And 
when  we  neared  the  Grand  Army,  we  realised  what  sacrifices  far- 
distant  Colonies  had  made  in  support  of  the  Empire.  The  first 
march  we  had — from  Springfontein  to  Bloemfontein — was  with  a 
column,  composed  of  Canadian  Dragoons,  Indian  remounts,  and 
ourselves,  with  no  regular  troops  at  all !  Soon  after,  we  came 
across  Bushmen  from  Australia,  New  Zealanders,  Ceylon  Mounted 
Infantry,  and  South  African  Colonials  innumerable.  It  was 
pleasing  to  see  the  camaraderie  which  existed  between  the 
Colonials  and  the  City  Imperials,  and  in  many  cases  our  officers 
and  men  found  relatives  in  their  ranks,  from  whom  they  had  long 
been  separated. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  an  earnest  hope  that  the  noble 
example  which  has  been  set,  in  this  war,  by  the  Colonial  troops 
and  by  the  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers  of  Great  Britain,  may  shed 
its  influence  for  generations  to  come,  and  may  help  to  firmly 
cement  those  splendid  feelings  of  patriotism,  love  of  country  and 
unity  of  the  Empire,  which  the  new  century  sees  so  happily 
developing. 

HENKY  MACKINNON, 

Major-General . 
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MELBOURNE'S   WELCOME    TO    THE 
RETURNING   TROOPS 

MELBOUKNE  simply  went  mad  with  delight  on  Tuesday  the  4th 
December,  1900.     Her  soldiers  were  returning  from  South  Africa. 

From  the  earliest  morning  trains  and  trams  came  pouring 
into  the  city  people  from  the  suburbs  and  country,  by  noon  the- 
streets  were  thronged,  by  two  they  were  packed.  Collins  Street, 
Elizabeth  Street,  Bourke  Street,  Swanston  Street,  broad  streets 
as  they  are,  were  one  heaving  mass  of  shouting  cheering  humanity. 
From  every  window  hung  flags,  right  across  the  streets  they 
stretched  in  fluttering  lines,  union  jacks  mostly,  but  sometimes 
with  hearty  good  will,  the  stars  and  stripes  were  entwined,  for  are 
not  the  Americans  our  kinsfolk,  were  they  not  colonies  once  like 
we  are.  Small  union  jacks  were  in  everybody's  hands,  trams, 
carts,  carriages,  all  wore  the  colours,  red  white  and  blue  bound 
the  hats,  some  women  even  made  their  skirts  of  the  national 
colours.  Every  window  was  full  of  spectators,  all  the  verandahs, 
the  balconies,  the  parapets  and  the  roofs,  even  of  buildings  four 
and  five  stories  high,  were  thronged  with  spectators  waving  flags 
and  shouting. 

At  last  came  the  troopers*  and  tried  to  clear  a  passage  for  the 
procession.  They  might  as  well  have  tried  to  sweep  back  the  sea. 
As  fast  as  a  space  was  cleared  it  was  filled  up  again,  Melbourne 
lost  its  reputation  for  the  orderliness  of  its  crowds,  they  were  too 
excited  to  care  what  they  did,  but  they  were  more  than  good- 
humoured,  they  were  intensely,  wildly  happy. 

Presently  came  the  soldiers.  First  a  band,  but  the  shouts 
and  cheers  drowned  the  martial  music,  and  then  the  returned 
soldiers.  A  procession  the  authorities  had  intended,  but  it  simply 
meant  that  every  man  in  shabby  khaki  was  rushed  by  an  admiring 
crowd.  The  order  of  the  march  was  broken  up,  single  file  even 
was  out  of  the  question,  every  man  in  that  vast  assembly  wanted 
to  touch  the  soldier,  every  woman  wanted  to  kiss  him.  Little 
children  were  held  up  that  they  might  see  and  remember  him, 
hands  patted  his  face,  his  head,  his  shoulders,  and  the  women,  not 
one,  but  many,  flung  their  arms  round  him  and  kissed  him. 

*  Mounted  constables  are  called  troopers  in  Australia. 
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"  Never  saw  I  women  like  them,"  said  one  who  was  in  that 
memorable  procession,  "  their  eyes  sparkled,  their  cheeks  flamed, 
they  were  literally  mad  with  excitement." 

A  procession  !  The  powers  that  be  might  decree  a  procession 
through  the  streets  of  Melbourne,  but  the  people,  that  mighty 
power  that  rules  us  all,  decreed  otherwise.  They  had  come  out  to 
welcome  home  their  own  and  they  welcomed  them  right  royally. 
One  by  one  the  members  of  that  returned  contingent  fell  out  till 
not  a  third  of  the  number  that  had  started  from  barracks  were 
left.  The  day  was  warm  in  spite  of  cloudy  skies  and  an  occasional 
shower  and,  Lord  Koberts  and  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne  notwith- 
standing, drinkables  of  all  sorts  were  forthcoming.  With  the 
Australian  hospitality  that  must  offer  food  and  drink  to  even  the 
casual  guest,  the  men  pressed  and  the  women  insisted,  till  every 
soldier  might  have  been  drunk  three  times  over  had  he  so  pleased. 
Luckily  most  of  them  did  not  so  please,  though  it  would  have  been 
more  than  excusable  had  they  succumbed. 

A  procession  !    There  was  no  procession.    More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  soldiers  were  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  crowd. 

"  Oh,"  said  one  war-worn  warrior  with  a  youthful  smiling 
face,  as  a  little  crowd  made  a  ring  round  him  to  give  him  room  to 
rest  on  the  curb,  "  I've  kissed  three  hundred  girls." 

A  girl  standing  by  with  laughing  dancing  blue  eyes  and  sunny 
hair  that  told  of  forefathers  from  the  grim  north,  laughed  gaily. 

"  I've  kissed  a  hundred  of  them,"  she  said,  "  and  I'd  like  to  kiss 
a  hundred  more." 

And  the  men  around  her  shouted  hurrah. 

"  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  " 

From  one  end  of  the  long  street  to  the  other,  from  one  side  of 
the  broad  street  to  the  other,  all  other  sounds  were  drowned  in 
wild  bursts  of  cheering. 

And  why  was  all  this  wild  enthusiasm  ?  Not  all  because  soldiers 
had  gone  forth  to  battle  and  returned  safe.  That  has  gone  on  for 
ages  and  ages,  and  will  go  on  for  ages  still.  But  because  for  the 
first  time  in  history  Australia  has  sent  forth  her  sons,  citizen 
soldiers  who  are  not  a  class  apart,  but  come  from  the  very  heart 
of  the  people,  to  fight  and  die  for  the  honour  of  the  Motherland. 
And  they  did  their  part  in  the  great  war,  they  upheld  the  honour 
of  the  country  that  sent  them  forth. 

Seventy  years  ago  this  great  city  was  a  wilderness  where  the 
nomad  savage  hunted  and  passed  on,  now  it  is  a  mighty  city.  No 
longer  is  Australia  a  child  to  be  guarded  and  kept,  she  has  left  her 
youth  behind  her,  she  too  has  taken  her  place  among  the  nations, 
she  has  recognised  her  responsibilities,  she  has  willingly  taken  up 
the  burden.  These  cheering  crowds  have  no  desire  to  live  in 
England,  though  they  call  her  "  home,"  possibly  they  may  never 
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see  her.  They  will  live  and  die  'neath  sunnier  skies  happy  and 
contented,  but  for  all  that  they  belong  to  the  Empire.  If  any  one 
touch  the  honour  of  England,  then  must  they  reckon  with  her 
lusty  young  daughter  set  in  the  southern  seas.  We  are  one  with 
the  Empire,  cry  these  shouting  people,  though  they  hardly  realise 
the  significance  of  their  cheers.  Of  old  it  was  the  human  sacrifice 
that  was  held  most  sacred,  behold  it  is  so  still.  By  the  blood  of 
our  sons  who  have  fought  and  toiled,  and  bled  and  died  for 
England  are  we  bound  to  her  for  ever. 

MABY  GAUNT. 

MELBOURNE,  December  10th,  1900. 
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OUR  NAVAL  STRENGTH 

No  one  is  likely  to  dispute  that  the  British  Empire  is  founded  on 
maritime  power.  It  is  a  truism ;  but  a  truism  which  has  occa- 
sionally been  forgotten.  The  fact  that  our  naval  supremacy  has 
not  been  seriously  challenged  since  1805  has  had  the  effect  of 
lulling  the  country  into  recurring  fits  of  apathy,  coupled  with  the 
idea  that,  the  sailors  of  Great  Britain  being  so  much  braver  and 
more  skilful  than  the  sailors  of  other  nations,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  maintain  a  numerical  superiority  in  ships. 

There  was,  perhaps,  some  ground  for  this  idea  during  the  days 
of  sails  ;  not  because  an  Englishman  was  any  more  a  born  sailor 
than  a  Frenchman,  a  Spaniard,  or  a  Kussian,  but  being  more  con- 
stantly at  sea  he  acquired  greater  skill  in  his  profession  by  greater 
practice.  With  modern  ships  and  armaments,  however,  we  can 
count  on  no  such  superiority.  Moreover,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  energy  with  which  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  are  developing  their  navies,  the  special 
care  spent  on  the  training  of  the  personnel,  and  the  knowledge 
shown  in  the  construction  and  design  of  their  ships,  guns  and 
appliances  for  working  their  armaments,  we  shall  be  wise  to 
assume  that  ship  for  ship,  gun  for  gun,  and  man  for  man,  we  are 
no.  more  than  equal  to  our  neighbours  in  fighting  power.  If, 
therefore,  Great  Britain  desires  victory  at  sea,  and  be  it  remem- 
bered victory  at  sea  is  essential  to  our  existence,  we  must  be  in  a 
position  to  meet  our  enemies  in  superior  numbers  in  whatever  sea 
we  may  have  to  fight  them. 

The  alternate  hot  and  cold  fits  that  come  over  this  country 
with  regard  to  the  navy  are  truly  remarkable.  In  1866  there  was 
a  very  cold  fit,  and,  as  we  now  know,  Admiral  Sir  John  Hay  and 
Admiral  Seymour  tendered  their  resignations  as  Naval  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  to  protest  against  the  scant  provision  made  in  the 
estimates  for  building  new  ironclads.  Another  cold  fit  was  ex- 
perienced after  the  Spencer  programme  in  1885,  which  lasted 
until  1888,  when  so  great  was  the  feeling  of  alarm  at  the  back- 
ward state  of  our  building  programme  compared  with  that  of 
France,  that  a  popular  agitation,  headed  by  that  distinguished 
seaman,  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby,  succeeded  in  thoroughly  arousing 
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the  country  to  a  sense  of  its  unpreparedness.  The  result  was  the 
famous  Naval  Defence  Act  of  1889,  whereby  Britain  was  provided 
with  seventy  warships  at  a  cost  of  £21,000,000.  More  recently 
still  we  have  seen  Lord  Charles  Beresford  following  in  the  steps 
of  Admiral  Sir  John  Hay  and  Admiral  Seymour.  Fortunately,  in 
all  three  cases,  these  officers  had  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Otherwise  they  might  have  retired  from  the  Admiralty  into 
obscurity. 

Thus  is  our  national  navy  maintained— either  by  popular 
agitation,  fomented  by  half -pay  officers  or  through  the  revolt  of 
Junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  To  logical  and  reasoning  minds 
this  must  appear  rather  a  haphazard  method  of  providing  the  force 
upon  which  rests  the  prosperity  and  even  the  safety  of  a  great 
Empire ;  but  all  the  same  it  seems  to  have  been  partially 
effective. 

Of  late  years  a  Navy  League  has  been  formed  with  the  object 
of  putting  pressure  on  the  Cabinet  and  educating  the  public  on 
naval  matters.  At  first  sight  one  would  imagine  that  if  the  Com- 
mittee of  National  Defence  did  their  duty,  a  Naval  League  was 
unnecessary ;  but  as  we  are  told  that  since  the  members  of  this 
Committee  receive  no  remuneration  for  their  services,  their  action 
cannot  be  criticised  in  Parliament  in  the  usual  manner  by  moving 
for  a  reduction  of  salary,  the  functions  of  the  Navy  League  are  by 
no  means  superfluous.  Quite  recently  the  League  has  made  two 
very  useful  propositions.  It  is  suggested  that  the  accepted  stan- 
dard of  our  naval  strength,  which  is  equality  with  the  two  next 
strongest  naval  Powers  (a  standard  which  the  League  says  is  not 
being  maintained)  should  be  reconsidered  as  being  insufficient  for 
our  needs ;  and  secondly,  that  our  two  principal  squadrons — 
Channel  and  Mediterranean — should  be  placed  and  kept  on  a  war 
footing.  Both  propositions  are  thoroughly  sound  and  worthy  of 
immediate  attention  from  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  By  the  term 
11  war  footing  "  it  is  meant  that  the  battle  squadrons  should  at  all 
times  be  accompanied  by  the  necessary  proportion  of  auxiliaries 
in  the  shape  of  cruisers,  repair  ships,  store  and  ammunition  ships, 
colliers,  a  condensing,  and,  perhaps,  a  hospital  ship.  War  when 
it  comes  will  probably  be  sudden,  and  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  mastery  from  the  very  out- 
break of  hostilities.  To  say  then  that  these  auxiliaries  can  be 
supplied  on  the  outbreak  of  war  is  not  business  but  shortsighted 
parsimony. 

It  must  be  clear  to  all  that  if  the  principle  on  which  our  foreign 
policy  is  based  be  the  principle  of  "  no  alliances,"  we  shall  have  to 
fight  alone  when  war  comes.  Others  will  not  fight  for  us  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  fight  for  others.  I  am  not  arguing  whether  a 
policy  of  no  alliances  be  wise  or  unwise.  I  am  merely  pointing 
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out  the  natural  sequence  of  such  a  policy.  We  cannot  make  sure 
that  the  natural  jealousies  of  European  Powers  are  sufficient  to 
prevent  them,  or  several  of  them,  from  combining  against  us, 
more  especially  when  the  guerdon  of  success  would  be  the  posses- 
sions of  the  British  Empire.  And  certainly  the  recent  attitude  of 
continental  nations  does  not  tend  to  indicate  that  they  would 
hesitate  to  attack  and  plunder  us  if  they  saw  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  so  doing. 

What  then  hinders  them  ?  The  answer  is  simple  enough — the 
fear  of  our  Navy ;  fear  not  only  of  its  actual  strength  but  of  its 
prestige.  One  cannot,  however,  live  wholly  upon  prestige,  and  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  our  prestige  was  gained  under 
totally  different  conditions  of  naval  warfare  to  those  which  prevail 
to-day.  When,  therefore,  we  see  Russia,  France,  and  Germany, 
spending  enormous  sums  on  their  war  navies,  and  increasing  them 
to  a  strength  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  own  maritime  and 
colonial  interests,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  mercantile 
navies,  it  does  not  require  the  perspicacity  of  a  magician  to  guess 
at  their  ultimate  aims.  Dependent  as  we  are,  therefore,  upon  the 
freedom  of  our  ocean  trade,  and  knowing  that  more  than  one  foreign 
Power  is  envious  of  our  commerce,  our  coaling  stations,  and  our 
general  prosperity,  and  that  none  of  them  love  us,  the  Navy 
League  may  well  ask  if  a  bare  equality  with  any  two  Powers  is 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Empire.  I  think  not. 

Above  all  it  is  necessary  that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  understand  the  real  conditions  upon  which  their  safety 
rests,  and  that  the  public  mind  should  not  be  led  astray  upon 
false  issues.  The  most  constantly  recurring  and  the  most  per- 
nicious of  these  false  issues  is  the  invasion  scare.  It  seems  to 
turn  up  periodically,  and  it  is  I  think  to  be  regretted  that  the  Prime 
Minister  should  have  given  it  a  fresh  fillip  with  his  recent  "  rifle 
club  "  speech.  General  Mercier  may  vapour  as  much  as  he  likes, 
but  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  are  far  too  clever  to  suppose  that 
they  can  invade  these  islands  with  any  prospect  of  success  until 
our  navy  has  been  thoroughly  defeated.  A  temporary  reverse 
inflicted  on  our  fleet  would  not  justify  them  in  embarking  on  any 
such  wild  goose  scheme.  And  it  has  been  shown  over  and  over 
again  that  if  our  navy  were  to  be  thoroughly  defeated,  invasion 
would  be  a  superfluous  proceeding,  for  in  that  event  our  enemies 
could  extort  from  us  any  terms  they  liked  without  landing  a  single 
armed  man  on  these  shores,  or  coming  within  shot  of  any  member 
of  our  national  rifle  clubs.  Obviously,  then,  we  must  win  at  sea, 
and  win  thoroughly,  or  perish  as  a  nation. 

In  view  of  the  probability  that  large  sums  of  money  will  be 
called  for  to  reorganise  the  Army,  there  is  danger  of  the  Govern- 
ment— to  avoid  unpopularity — striving  to  effect  some  curtailment 
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in  naval  expenditure ;  and  yet  there  was  never  a  time  in  British 
history  when  such  a  course  would  have  been  more  likely  to  lead 
to  our  downfall.  A  million  trained  soldiers,  and  another  million 
civilian  riflemen,  all  crack  shots,  could  not  take  the  place  of  one 
battleship ;  they  might  as  well  be  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  as  in 
England. 

Sir  John  Colomb — than  whom  no  man  has  a  clearer  idea  of 
national  defence — has  frequently  pointed  out  the  futility  of  what 
he  calls  contemptuously  "  hedgerow  defence"  for  these  islands. 
The  sturdy  stand  made  by  the  Boers  behind  their  rocks  and  stones 
appears  to  have  resuscitated  this  fad. 

General  Radzenhofer  of  the  Austrian  army  not  long  ago  gave 
a  lecture  at  the  Vienna  Military  Casino  on  the  Boer  War.  He 
told  his  audience  that  it  was  only  possible  to  realise  the  true  pro- 
portions of  the  power  of  the  British  Empire,  "  which  rested  ex- 
clusively upon  its  navy,"  provided  the  international  situation 
created  by  what  he  called  "  Anglo-Saxon  Imperialism  "  in  Europe 
and  America  were  taken  into  account.  And  he  was  good  enough 
to  remind  us,  in  conclusion,  that  we  were  hated  by  "all  other 
peoples  "  on  account  of  our  action  in  South  Africa.  In  this  last 
statement  he  went  perhaps  a  little  too  far,  for  in  spite  of  the 
recent  extraordinary  action  of  the  United  States  Senate,  I  doubt 
whether  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  bear  us  any  ill- 
will  for  having  wiped  out  the  most  absurd  caricature  of  a  republic 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  strange 
that  people  who  have  been  accustomed  to  live  under  despotic 
governments— and  seem  to  like  it — should  be  angry  with  us  for 
putting  an  end  to  twenty  years  of  the  most  absolutely  autocratic 
one-man  government  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  when  General  Radzenhofer  stated  that  the  British 
Empire  rested  exclusively  on  its  Navy,  he  was  nearer  the  mark ; 
and  in  this  connection,  and  on  the  principle  that  foreigners — even 
our  enemies — sometimes  tell  us  home  truths,  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  Napoleon's  words  to  Captain  Maitland,  when  leaving  France 
for  the  last  time,  on  board  the  Bellerophon.  "  Had  it  not  been 
for  you  English,"  he  said,  "I  should  have  been  emperor  of  the 
East ;  but  wherever  there  is  water  to  float  a  ship,  we  are  sure  to 
find  you  in  our  way."  Thus  we  see  that  the  ambitions  of  the 
greatest  soldier  of  modern  times  were  frustrated  by  the  ubiquity 
of  the  British  Navy. 

At  the  time  of  Napoleon's  fall,  for  all  practical  purposes,  there 
was  but  one  Navy  in  the  world.  At  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
century  we  are  face  to  face  with  several  powerful  navies.  With- 
out then  venturing  upon  any  rash  prophecies,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  suggest  the  probability  that  the  coming  century  will  produce 
international  developments  in  every  part  of  the  universe  so 
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closely  affecting  Britain's  most  vital  interests,  that  unless  our 
Navy  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  meet  all  possible  combinations 
which  may  be  formed  against  us,  the  British  Empire  cannot  hope 
to  continue  for  another  hundred  years. 

The  national  anxiety  to  reorganise  the  Army,  and  put  it  in  a 
condition  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  it  without  resorting  to 
the  extraordinary  expedients  which  the  South  African  war  has 
rendered  necessary,  must  not  be  allowed  to  divert  attention  from 
our  first  line  of  defence.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
there  should  be  no  relaxation  in  our  efforts  to  bring  the  Navy  up 
to  the  strength  which  those  who  have  studied  the  question  in  all 
its  bearings  consider  necessary  for  the  national  safety.  There 
must  be  no  hankering  after  that  fool's  paradise  of  "  rest  and  be 
thankful,"  or  any  idea  that  because  we  have  lately  spent  much 
money  on  the  Navy,  we  can  now  stop  for  a  while  and  not  worry 
ourselves.  Remember  we  have  fallen  lamentably  behind  in  our 
ship-building  programme  during  the  last  few  years,  and  spent  less 
by  several  millions  than  the  sums  voted  by  Parliament,  and 
stated  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  be  the  minimum 
required. 

The  great  powers  of  Europe  are  treading  closely  on  our  heels. 
Russia,  with  an  insignificant  ocean  trade  and  no  colonies,  is 
making  the  most  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  efforts  to 
increase  her  war  navy,  not  only  by  building  battleships  and 
powerful  cruisers  to  the  full  extent  of  her  own  resources,  but 
also  by  getting  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  to  build 
for  her.  Surely  all  this  money  is  not  being  thrown  into  the  sea 
— so  to  speak — without  some  ulterior  object.  Germany  is  also 
increasing  her  navy  in  all  classes  of  ships  ;  and  France  is  building 
a  number  of  fast  and  powerful  large  cruisers,  fit  to  tackle  any- 
thing but  a  battleship,  and  fast  enough  to  run  any  battleship  out 
of  sight  in  a  few  hours.  In  view  of  the  naval  activity  on  the 
continent,  it  is  surely  no  time  for  us  to  be  several  millions  behind- 
hand in  our  building  programme. 

And  now  I  will  glance  for  a  moment  at  our  requirements  for 
the  immediate  future.  If  there  is  any  probability  that  we  shall 
have  to  fight,  without  allies,  against  a  naval  coalition  equal  in 
nominal  power  to  our  own  fleet,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how,  with 
the  present  standard  of  strength,  we  can  make  reasonably  sure  of 
victory.  From  the  necessity  of  protecting  our  trade  and  our 
colonies,  our  ships,  particularly  our  cruisers,  must  be  widely 
scattered ;  whereas  all  the  ships  of  our  enemies,  including 
cruisers,  could  be  concentrated  at  any  pre-arranged  point,  and 
would  therefore  outnumber  ours,  and  ought  to  have  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success.  It  is  well  therefore  that  we  should  squarely 
face  the  fact  that  a  bare  equality  in  naval  power  with  the  two 
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next  strongest  navies  in  Europe  is  absolutely  inadequate  to  ensure 
national  safety,  and  it  behoves  us  to  make  every  possible  effort  to 
make  up  our  leeway. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Royal  Dockyards  are  working  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  resources,  and  that  no  amount  of  money  voted 
could  enable  them  to  produce  more  than  they  are  doing ;  but  I 
would  suggest  that  private  firms  could  build  as  easily  for  our  own 
navy  as  for  foreign  navies,  if  the  money  were  forthcoming.  The 
six  battleships  which  have  been  lately  built  in  England  for  Japan, 
could  just  as  easily  have  been  built  for  our  own  navy.  It  may 
be  that  Japan  is  not  likely  to  be  our  enemy.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  she  will  be  our  ally,  and 
even  if  she  became  our  ally  she  would  not  be  of  much  use  to  us 
in  a  European  war.  There  are  many  arguments  in  favour  of 
encouraging  British  shipbuilding  firms  to  build  warships  for 
foreign  governments.  It  is  good  for  trade,  and  it  tends  to  keep 
the  plant — in  other  words,  the  expensive  shipbuilding  resources — 
in  our  own  hands,  instead  of  driving  them  elsewhere ;  but  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  "resources"  are  not  battleships  and 
cruisers,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  result  of  a  great  European 
war  would  be  decided  in  less  than  the  two  or  three  years  which 
would  be  necessary  to  turn  our  resources  into  warships. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  a  most  thoughtful  and 
practical  paper  read  lately  by  Admiral  Sir  John  Hopkins  at  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution.  Sir  John's  record  entitles  him 
to  speak  with  authority,  for  not  only  has  he  been  private  secretary 
to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  captain  of  the  Excellent, 
director  of  naval  ordnance,  controller  of  the  navy,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  he  is  well  known 
amongst  his  contemporaries  as  being  the  essence  of  sound 
practical  common  sense.  The  lecture  in  question  covered  a 
wide  field,  and  although  some  of  the  "  ideas  "  set  forth  by  Sir 
John  may  admit  of  honest  differences  of  opinion,  yet  there  is  one 
subject  which  he  dwells  upon  at  some  length  and  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  disputed;  I  refer  to  the  question  of  speed  in  our 
second  and  third-class  cruisers.  Sir  John  points  out  that  we 
have  made  practically  no  advance  in  the  speed  of  these  vessels 
during  the  last  ten  years,  whilst  several  other  countries  have 
surpassed  us  in  this  respect.  And  what  makes  it  all  the  more 
inexplicable  is  that  some  of  these  very  fast  cruisers  of  moderate 
tonnage  have  actually  been  built  in  England  by  private  firms  for 
foreign  Governments. 

Ten  years  ago  we  were  satisfied  with  a  measured  mile  speed 
of  19£  and  20  knots  for  our  second  and  third-class  cruisers,  and  we 
are  satisfied  with  the  same  speed  to-day.  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
in  any  race  if  one  runner  stands  still  for  ten  years,  the  others  will 
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go  ahead  of  him  ;  and  this  is  our  case.  Not  only  are  there  many 
second-class  cruisers  of  23  knots  speed  building  for  foreign  Powers, 
but  there  are  already  some  afloat  and  in  commission.  True  we 
are  building  eight  large  and  powerful  cruisers  of  23  knots  speed, 
and  we  are  "going  to  build"  others;  but  it  is  in  the  smaller 
classes  that  we  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  times.  And  the 
matter  is  most  serious.  I  append  a  list  of  second  and  third- 
class  cruisers,  of  22  knots  and  over,  possessed  by  various  foreign 
Powers. 


Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Speed. 

Where  built. 

Date  of 
launch. 

Argentine  Republic  — 
Buenos  Aires     .... 

Nueve  de  Julio  .      .      .  '    . 
25  de  Mayo                   .     • 

4780 
3570 
3200 

23-2 

22-7 
22-4 

Elswick 

1895 
1892 
1890 

Chili— 
Blanco  Encalada    .     .     , 

China— 
Hai-Chi 

4400 
4300 

22-7 
24 

it 

1893 
1898 

Hai-Tien 

4300 

24-1 

" 

1897 

France  — 
Jurien  de  la  Graviere  .     . 

Italy— 
Agordat                         .     . 

5605 
1313 

23 
23 

Lorient 
Castellamare 

1899 
1899 

Coatit      

1313 

23 

1899 

Japan  — 
Chitose    

4760 

22-5 

San  Francisco 

1898 

Kasdoi 

5416 

22-5 

Philadelphia 

1897 

Takasayo     .     .     .     .     . 
Yoshino  ...... 

Portugal  — 
Dora  Carlos  I.   .     . 

Russia  — 
Askold                           .     f 

4160 
4180 

4100 
6000 

23 
23 

22 
23 

Elswick 
» 

i 

Kiel 

1897 
1892 

1898 
1900 

Booatyr                          .     . 

6600 

23 

Stettin 

Bldg. 

Novik      

3000 

25 

Elbing 

\Varyao 

6500 

23 

Philadelphia 

1899 

In  this  list  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  about  half  of  the  ships 
have  been  built  in  England.  They  are  all  afloat  except  two  of 
the  Russians,  and  there  are  many  more  building.  They  have 
nearly  all  been  tried  and  come  up  to  their  proposed  speeds,  and 
they  carry  powerful  armaments  for  their  tonnage  and  a  fair  coal 
supply.  I  have  not  counted  any  vessels  above  7000  tons,  nor  below 
1000  tons.  Of  this  latter  class  we  have  many,  in  the  shape  of  the 
so-called  ''Destroyers,"  but  these  ships  are  not  in  any  way  com- 
petent to  perform  the  duties  of  second  or  third-class  cruisers. 

Of  second  and  third-class  cruisers,  we  have  none  afloat  over 
20  knots,  and  so  far  as  one  can  make  out  from  the  published 
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lists  of  vessels  "  building  and  projected,"  we  are  not  preparing 
any.  It  may  be  asked  for  what  purposes  we  want  second  and 
third-class  cruisers  of  high  speed  (22  knots  and  over).  Well,  we 
want  them  to  watch  our  enemy's  ports.  It  is  admitted  that  a 
blockade  of  an  enemy's  ports  by  battleships  has  now  become  an 
impossibility,  by  reason  of  torpedo  boats,  submarines,  and  other 
evil  devices  ;  so  that  it  wTill  be  necessary  to  watch  the  vicinity 
of  the  ports  containing  the  enemy's  battleships  with  very  fast 
sea-keeping  vessels,  that  is  to  say,  with  second  and  third-class 
cruisers.  Destroyers,  although  their  speed  is  good  in  smooth 
water,  would  be  quite  incapable  of  performing  this  duty,  and  we 
could  not  afford  to  employ  our  large  and  expensive  first-class 
cruisers  on  this  duty,  even  if  we  had  many  more  of  them. 

Sir  John  Hopkins  pertinently  asked  what  would  happen  to  our 
20-knot  second-class  cruisers  watching  off  an  enemy's  port  con- 
taining some  23-knot  cruisers  of  large  size  and  greater  gun-power, 
which  could  steal  out  in  the  early  morning  and  catch  the  watcher. 
The  answer  is  of  course  that  the  watcher  or  watchers  would  be 
captured  or  destroyed. 

We  want  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  of  4000  or  5000 
tons  with  a  speed  of  24  or  25  knots  at  least.  Other  things 
must  be  sacrificed  for  speed.  It  cannot  be  an  impossibility  to 
produce  such  vessels,  for,  as  the  above  list  shows,  Elswick 
has  already  produced  two  vessels  of  4300  tons  and  24  knots 
speed ;  and  Elbing  is  building  one  for  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment of  3000  tons  and  25  knots  speed.  Undoubtedly  in  the 
latter  case  almost  everything  else  we  look  for  in  a  small  cruiser 
will  be  sacrificed  for  speed  ;  but  that  is  just  the  point ;  our  scouts 
must  have  exceptionally  high  speed  to  be  able  to  watch  the 
enemy  and  get  back  with  the  news  without  being  caught,  other- 
wise they  are  useless.  But  what  is  our  condition  in  this  respect  ? 
Our  scouts,  that  is,  the  small  cruisers  of  the  "  P  "  class,  of  about 
2000  tons,  have  only  a  nominal  speed  of  20  knots,  in  smooth 
water,  and  their  armament  is  certainly  not  a  powerful  one,  com- 
pared with  foreign  ships,  or  with  the  armament  of  ships  built  at 
Elswick  for  some  foreign  Governments. 

This  question  of  speed  is  one  of  vital  importance ;  and  if  we 
cannot  get  the  speed  on  a  moderate  tonnage  with  two  screws,  we 
must  depart  from  our  conservatism  and  copy  our  neighbours  once 
more  by  adopting  three  screws  in  spite  of  the  attendant  dis- 
advantages ;  for  speed  we  must  have.  Perhaps  the  steam  turbine 
will  solve  the  difficulty  for  us;  but  at  present  this  is  scarcely 
beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  has  not  yet  been  applied  to 
second-class  cruisers. 

There  is  one  other  engine  of  destruction — or  rather  proposed 
engine  of  destruction — concerning  which  I  desire  to  make  a  few 
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remarks ;  and  that  is  the  submarine  boat.  Personally,  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  submarine  boat  at  present  as  a  serious  factor  in 
naval  warfare.  That,  however,  is  a  very  small  matter,  as  a  great 
many  people  do  believe  in  her,  and  both  the  French  and  Americans 
are  building  several.  There  seems  to  be  an  insuperable  difficulty 
in  the  matter  of  securing  stability,  and  specially  longitudinal 
stability,  in  a  totally  immersed  body.  It  is  said  that  the  weight 
of  one  man  moving  forward  or  aft  in  a  submarine  boat  completely 
deranges  the  longitudinal  stability,  and  thus  of  course  causes  her 
to  steer  erratically  in  the  vertical  direction  ;  which  would  be  very 
awkward  if  she  was  near  the  top  and  did  not  want  to  appear,  or 
near  the  bottom  and  did  not  want  to  stick  in  the  mud.  But  who 
shall  say  that  science,  and  French  and  American  ingenuity  will 
not  overcome  this  apparently  insuperable  difficulty,  and  bring  us 
face  to  face  with  a  most  formidable  engine  of  naval  warfare,  of 
which  we  shall  have  none  ? 

It  seems  a  little  risky  to  hold  our  hand  altogether.  We  are 
said  to  be  "  watching"  ;  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  very  convenient 
if  we  can  allow  others  to  spend  their  time  and  money  on  experi- 
ments, and  then  just  cut  in  at  the  right  moment  when  the  sub- 
marine boat  has  established  itself  as  a  practicable  engine  of 
warfare,  and  build  as  many  as  we  want,  with  the  "  unrivalled 
resources  "  which  we  are  so  fond  of  talking  about.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  secrets  are  better  kept  abroad  than  they  are 
in  England,  and  that  a  new  mechanical  industry  always  takes 
some  time  to  develop,  and  to  train  the  special  workmen  essential 
for  its  prosecution. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  idea  of 
Empire  was  scoffed  at  and  ridiculed.  The  Manchester  School 
utterly  repudiated  it.  Speaking  in  1836  Cobden  said  :  — 

"  The  colonies,  the  army,  the  navy  .  .  .  are  only  appendages  of  our  aristo- 
cratical  Government.  John  Bull  has  for  the  next  fifty  years  the  task  set  him 
of  cleansing  his  house  from  this  stuff." 

What  a  curious  little  nation  we  should  have  been  by  this  time 
if  this  advice  had  been  followed.  Or  should  we  have  been  an 
independent  nation  at  all  ? 

C.  C.  P.  FITZGEEALD,  Bear-Admiral. 
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IMPERIAL  RESERVES 

THE  important  scheme  for  the  Defence  of  the  Empire,  which 
Mr.  Seddon  suddenly  placed  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  New  Zealand  last  July,  may  or  may  not  have  been  previously 
submitted  to  the  Colonial  Office  or  to  someone  having  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Home  Government.  At  any  rate  we  know  that  there 
is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  their  views.  To  utilise  the 
experience  of  this  war  for  the  purpose  of  improving,  at  the  same 
time,  the  colonial  and  the  imperial  defence  position,  is  a  work  in 
which  all  ought  cheerfully  to  engage. 

Many  of  us  had  long  asked  that  provision  should  be  made  in 
time  of  peace  for  that  help  by  the  self-governing  colonies  which 
would  be  certain  to  be  offered  in  time  of  serious  war.  Mr.  Seddon, 
taking  up  this  suggestion,  proposed  a  loan  by  the  mother- country 
of  the  capital  sums  required,  the  interest  to  be  paid  by  the  colonies, 
and  a  sinking  fund  formed  of  the  difference  between  the  rate  at 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  borrow  and  the  rate 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  Finance  Minister  of  the 
colony.  The  most  modern  guns  and  rifles  were  to  be  provided, 
harbour  defences,  in  cases  where  imperial  interests  might  require 
it,  improved,  and  an  imperial  reserve  formed  of  officers  and  men 
belonging  to  the  colonial  volunteers,  who  were  to  go  into  camp 
for  a  month  in  the  year  on  the  Australian  "  partially-paid  "  system. 
Mr.  Seddon  proposed  that  this  reserve  should  be  open  for  service 
within  territorial  limits  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Imperial 
and  Colonial  Governments,  the  Imperial  Government  providing 
the  horses  when  the  Imperial  reserve  was  outside  the  colony,  the 
pay  of  officers  and  men  when  on  service  outside  the  colony  being 
at  a  scale  similar  to  that  now  in  force  in  South  Africa,  the 
source  of  payment  of  the  forces  when  in  camp  in  the  colony  or  on 
service  outside  the  colony  being  a  matter  of  arrangement  between 
the  Imperial  authorities  and  the  Colonial  Government.  Mr. 
Seddon  expected  that  8000  of  the  New  Zealand  volunteers,  and 
2000  Maories  would  join  the  Imperial  reserve,  and  that  there 
would  be  in  his  colony  10,000  men  available  at  an  annual  peace- 
cost  of  £100,000.  He  suggested  that  the  same  plan  might  be 
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adopted  in  Australia,  and  that  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  same 
rate,  would  yield  over  40,000  men,  making-up  an  Imperial  reserve 
of  50,000  men  from  the  South  Sea  colonies  alone.  Mr.  Seddon's 
statement  concluded  with  the  proposal  that  a  General  should  be 
sent  out  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  preside  over  an  Austra- 
lasian Conference  upon  the  subject. 

The  advantage  of  a  large  reserve,  equipped  in  time  of  peace, 
and  maintained  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  is  not  only  obvious 
as  regards  great  wars  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  has  a  special 
relation  to  difficulties  which  may  occur  in  portions  of  the  world 
more  easily  reached  from  Australia  than  from  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the  value 
to  Imperial  defence  of  a  fine  force  of  50,000  men  available  for 
immediate  service,  say,  for  example,  in  India. 

The  defence  scheme  contained  novel  proposals  which  I  am  not 
concerned  to  discuss.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  formation 
of  a  naval  reserve  for  Imperial  purposes,  except  in  the  case  of 
Newfoundland,  as  picked  out  by  me  for  special  treatment  some 
years  ago,  and  now  the  subject  of  attention  by  the  Admiralty, 
are  obviously  great,  and  are  set  forth  in  the  reply  of  the  Admiral 
Commanding-in- Chief  in  his  despatch  to  the  Governor  of  New 
Zealand  upon  Mr.  Seddon's  scheme.  The  military  portion  of  the 
scheme  is  more  likely  to  be  largely  fruitful. 

Hostile  critics  of  Mr.  Seddon's  action  would  be  able  to  show 
that  he  has  had  some  difficulty,  as  has  had  every  Prime 
Minister  of  a  self-governing  colony,  in  inducing  Parliament  to 
vote  sufficient  money  for  modern  arms  and  ammunition  and  for 
the  improvement  from  time  to  time  of  the  defence  system  of  the 
colony.  Mr.  Seddon,  it  may  be  said,  is  trying  to  take  advantage 
of  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  getting  assistance  from  home  for 
the  improvement  of  his  local  forces  :  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
examine  this  line  of  criticism,  as  it  is  obvious  that  some  steps 
of  the  nature  of  those  recommended  by  Mr.  Seddon  should  be 
taken  and  will  be  taken.  It  is  better  that  we  should  only  try 
to  engage  public  opinion  upon  the  task,  and  help  those  who  will 
have  to  face  it  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  and  of  the  mother- 
country,  rather  than  that  we  should  consider  local  difficulties  and 
possible  local  motives.  In  Canada  the  active  militia  have  not 
increased  in  numbers  with  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  but  have,  on  the  contrary,  declined  ;  and  in  Australia 
there  has  been  a  falling-off  from  the  standard  (as  regards  numbers 
at  all  events)  and  from  the  expenditure  which  were  thought 
necessary  some  years  ago  with  a  smaller  population. 

Mr.  Seddon's  scheme  was  referred  to  a  Committee  which  has 
sat  in  secret,  and  we  have  not  at  present  its  proceedings.  The 
Times  has  published,  however,  a  communication  which,  stating 
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that  the  Joint  Defence  Secret  Committee  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  had  submitted  a  report  to  the  Government,  sum- 
marises its  recommendations,  and  gives  some,  in  what  purport  to 
be,  and  probably  are,  the  words  of  the  Committee.  The  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  who  had  previously  committed  himself  to  the 
statement  that  the  Imperial  Reserve  "would  very  likely  prove  a 
failure,"  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  believe  that  10,000  men 
would  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  fight  all  over  the  world  as  "  ordinary  Tommy  Atkinses," 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee,  as  were  others  who  had  declared 
that  the  scheme  would  involve  "  a  huge  expenditure."  But,  if 
the  correspondent  of  the  Times  is  right,  Mr.  Seddon's  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee.  The  month  in  camp  was  cut 
down  to  a  fortnight ;  and  the  important  stipulation  (implied  in  the 
original  scheme)  was  inserted,  that  "  the  reserve  shall  be  formed 
only  upon  condition  that  the  Imperial  Government  shall  provide 
the  capital  required  to  purchase  the  requirements  for  field  bat- 
teries, rifles,  and  equipment  of  the  force,"  it  being  further  stipu- 
lated that  the  colony  instead  of  paying,  as  Mr.  Seddon  proposed, 
the  interest  upon  capital  expenditure,  should  pay  only  half  the 
interest.  The  offer  of  the  Committee  is  less  liberal  than  the  state 
of  things  existing  with  regard  to  the  colonial  contingents  in  South 
Africa.  While  it  is  provided  by  Mr.  Seddon's  original  scheme 
that  the  payment  of  the  reserve  when  serving  outside  the  colony 
is  to  be  arranged  for  between  the  Governments,  it  is  stipulated 
by  the  Committee  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  reserve  when  on 
service  outside  the  colony  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment ;  and  yet  the  rate  of  pay  is  settled  by  the  Committee.  At 
the  present  moment  the  New  Zealanders  who  are  serving  in 
South  Africa  are  paid  by  the  home  Government  only  what  our 
own  troops  are  paid,  and  the  far  larger  wages  which  they  receive 
are  mainly  borne  from  colonial  sources.  The  large  contribution 
which  incidentally  New  Zealand  has  made  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  present  South  African  war  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  repeated 
if  the  Committee  have  their  way. 

This  matter  is  not  one  merely  of  money,  but  involves  other 
and  somewhat  serious  considerations.  The  pay  of  the  British 
soldier  is  admittedly  too  small,  and  will  have  to  be  increased,  but 
will  not  be  increased  to  anything  like  the  sum  which  is  found 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  militia  of  a  young  country 
where  the  rate  of  wage  is  very  high.  When  the  New  South 
Wales  contingent  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  second 
administration  for  service  in  the  Soudan,  this  difficulty  at  once 
arose.  At  that  time  the  strain  upon  our  numbers  was  not  so 
great  as  it  is  at  present,  and  there  would  have  been  no  answer 
possible  to  any  critic  who  might  have  said  :  "  For  the  sum  which 
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these  men  from  New  South  Wales  have  cost  us  you  might  easily 
have  raised  more  troops  in  England  and  Scotland,  let  alone 
Ireland,  even  with  a  higher  standard  of  personal  efficiency."  The 
service  of  the  New  South  Wales  contingent  was  accepted,  in  spite 
of  this,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  general  example.  So 
it  was  again  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  war.  When 
our  Government  at  home  did  not  believe  that  it  stood  in  urgent 
need  of  great  reinforcements,  it  was  glad,  nevertheless,  to  have 
the  services  of  the  Colonial  forces  on  account  of  the  moral  effect 
produced.  But  when  long  and  arduous  campaigns  take  place 
in  which  the  ordinary  British  private  has  to  undergo  all  the 
hardships  which  can  possibly  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  of  the  Colonial 
troops,  he  naturally  feels  the  (to  him  incredible)  difference  in  the 
rates  of  pay ;  and  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  difference 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  a 
recruiting  which  is  difficult  enough  without  this  additional  em- 
barrassment. When  the  troops  are  paid,  as  are  in  South  Africa 
all  except  the  South  African  local  forces,  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment at  the  same  rate  with  the  Imperial  forces,  the  additional 
monies  for  the  colonists  being  found  from  their  homes,  the 
discrepancy  is  more  natural  or  less  startling.  But  in  my 
opinion  the  difficulty  points  to  the  enrolment  of  the  Imperial 
reserve  under  conditions  which  would  make  its  men  something 
different  from  what  Captain  Kussell  calls  "  ordinary  Tommy 
Atkinses." 

If  we  are  to  accept  in  our  colonies  the  services  of  mounted 
men,  finding  their  own  horses  in  time  of  peace,  partially  paid, 
and  only  to  be  horsed  and  fully  paid  when  called  upon  in  time  of 
war,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  in  the  mother  country  we 
should  not  accept  the  services  of  a  similar  class.  The  yeomanry 
should  be,  but  are  not,  this  very  thing.  The  yeomanry  have  too 
often  aimed,  under  the  leadership  of  exceedingly  smart  and  able 
cavalry  officers,  at  being  the  cavalry  which  some  troops  in  Wilt- 
shire and  Gloucestershire  and  elsewhere  have  undoubtedly  become. 
The  value  of  such  show  troops  in  our  military  system  is  small ; 
and  we  have  seen  in  the  present  war  that  it  was  impossible  to 
utilise  even  the  best  regiments  as  such,  but  that  we  had  to  pick 
out  of  them  such  individual  men  as  we  could  obtain  and  put  them 
into  new  formations. 

My  own  view  would  be  that  all  these  facts,  both  those  known 
to  ourselves  and  those  elicited  in  the  colonies  by  the  pregnant 
scheme  of  Mr.  Seddon,  point  to  the  creation  of  a  large  force  of 
Imperial  yeomanry,  whose  high  rate  of  "  partial  pay  "  in  time  of 
peace,  and  of  pay  in  time  of  war,  would  be  justified  to  all  men  by 
the  exceptional  standard  of  individual  efficiency,  which  would  be 
the  condition  of  enlistment  in  the  force.  In  our  hurry,  and  our 
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want  of  organisation  for  our  South  African  war,  we  have  sent  out, 
in  bodies  supposed  to  be  composed  of  picked  men,  many  men  who 
could  either  not  ride  or  not  shoot,  and  some  who  could  neither 
ride  nor  shoot;  and  we  have  set  over  them,  in  some  few  cases, 
even  as  commissioned  officers,  men  who  were  far  from  competent. 
With,  we  may  hope,  a  long  peace  before  us  in  which  to  prepare 
our  efforts  towards  Imperial  defence,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
supplement  the  regular  infantry,  the  regular  artillery,  and  the 
regular  cavalry  (the  latter  always  few)  of  our  trained  army  by  a 
great  force  of  Imperial  Yeomanry,  containing  no  man  who  is  not 
a  good  shot  and  judge  of  distance,  a  perfect  rider,  a  good  horse- 
master,  a  handy  man. 

In  any  such  scheme  the  colonies  must  play  their  part,  and  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  a  great  part.  It  is 
for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Commander-in- Chief 
to  devise  the  financial  checks  and  the  military  measures  by  which 
this  body,  suggested  indeed  in  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Seddon,  may  be 
in  reality  created. 

CHARLES  W.  DILKE. 
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'V.G." 

(Dedicated  to  Lord  Wantage,   V.C.} 

THERE'S  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  the  brilliant  Indian  star, 
And  many  a  shining  medal,  great  or  small,  >  . 

And  the  K.C.B.'s  and  earldoms,  and  all  the  spoils  of  war, 
But  the  little  cross  of  iron  is  most  glorious  of  them  all — 
Yes,  the  little  cross  of  iron  beats  them  all. 

For  he  that  owns  it  earned  it  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 

Nor  recked  if  for  his  country  he  should  fall. 
He  bore  our  England's  colours  through  the  fire  and  the  strife ; 

So  the  little  cross  of  iron  is  the  gallantest  of  all — 
Yes,  the  little  cross  of  iron's  worth  it  all. 

And  mercy  goes  with  valour,  and  the  hero  stays  to  save, 

Self-forgetting,  at  a  wounded  comrade's  call  ; 
Thus,  among  the  glittering  baubles  that  are  guerdons  to  the  brave, 

Still  the  little  cross  of  iron  is  the  noblest  prize  of  all- 
Yes,  the  little  cross  of  iron  beats  them  all ! 

BLANCHE  LINDSAY. 
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INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

CONSOLS  are  scarcely  in  the  proud  position  now  which  they  occu- 
pied during  the  period  of  abnormally  cheap  money  two  or  three 
years  ago  ;  but  they  are  still  the  finest  security  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  mother  of  a  numerous  and  sturdy  offspring  inferior 
only  to  their  parent  as  investments.  Numerous  causes  may  be 
assigned  for  the  decline  in  price  which  has  occurred  since  the 
high-water  mark  of  114  celebrated  the  first  great  expression  of  the 
Imperial  sentiment  embodied  in  the  memorable  jubilee  of  1897. 
With  one  of  these  causes  we  are  intimately  concerned — the  recent 
passage  of  the  Colonial  Stock  Act  of  1900,  rendering  certain 
Colonial  securities  rivals  with  Consols  for  the  favour  of  trustees. 

It  is  still  too  early  for  the  influence  of  this  Act  to  be  much  felt. 
Canada  and  New  Zealand  have  already  complied  with  its  require- 
ments, and  the  stocks  of  those  Colonies  are  available  for  the 
investment  of  trust  funds.  Should  the  Colonies  generally  decide 
upon  adopting  the  Act,  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  stocks  affected 
would  probably  take  place ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
it  would  be  anything  more  than  moderate.  Investors  are  not 
likely  to  forget  that  the  security  behind  the  stocks  will  be  in  no 
way  enhanced  unless  it  be  considered  that  the  conditions  cited 
afford  some  additional  protection.  There  is  no  provision  in  the 
Act  for  limiting  the  amount  which  the  Colonies  may  borrow,  or  for 
placing  any  safeguard  on  the  methods  of  expenditure.  In  these 
respects  the  position  will  be  exactly  as  before,  and  the  increased 
demand,  when  spread  over  a  large  number  of  securities,  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  produce  any  remarkable  rise  in 
quotations.  Many  trustees,  however,  will  turn  their  attention  to 
the  newly  available  securities,  and  there  will  be  a  considerable 
diversion  of  purchases  from  Consols  and  kindred  securities. 

At  the  present  time  Consols  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
the  cessation  of  Government  purchases,  to  further  borrowings  and 
to  other  influences  consequent  upon  the  South  African  War,  but 
when  the  prolonged  hostilities  are  at  length  ended  Government 
purchases  will  be  resumed  and  this  will  counteract  to  some  extent 
the  weakening  influence  upon  Consols  of  the  diversion  of  trustee 
purchases  to  other  channels. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date. 
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INDIA. 

Indian  securities  as  a  rule  are  sympathetically  affected  by  the 
same  general  causes  as  influence  Consols,  and  although  the  scourge 
of  plague  and  famine  which  has  smitten  the  country  so  severely 
during  the  past  two  years  is  happily  abating,  we  find  a  general 
depreciation  in  values.  The  3^  per  cents,  touched  112J  last  year 
and  118  in  1899,  but  they  are  now  quoted  at  about  107J.  The 
3  per  cents,  and  2J  per  cents,  have  not  moved  to  the  same  extent 
but.  the  tendency  has  been  similar.  Thanks  to  the  firmness  of  the 
silver  market  and  the  success  of  the  Indian  Currency  Act  in  main- 
taining the  exchange  practically  at  Is.  4td.,  Kupee  Paper  has  been 
wonderfully  steady,  and  it  may  be  worth  pointing  out  that  the 
extreme  fluctuations  last  year  were  confined  to  the  very  narrow 
margin  for  less  than  three  points — 62 J  and  65.  This  is  probably 
a  record  for  a  security  in  which  dealings  are  so  active,  and  as  the 
yield  is  close  on  3J  per  cent,  at  the  present  price  (63J)  investors 
may  be  recommended  to  give  the  stock  more  of  their  attention. 

GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


When 

Title. 

Present  Amount.      Redeem-     Price.     Yield.      Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

3fc 

%  Stock      .... 

63 

,442 

,192 

1931 

107$ 

3* 

Quarterly. 

3 

y      j?   

45 

,125 

,884 

1948 

100 

3 

,, 

94 

%       ,,     Inscribed 

11 

,892 

,207 

1926 

86J 

^TB 

tt 

3$ 

%  Rupee  Paper    .      . 
%       „           „    1854-5 

Rx 
Rx. 

.  6 
13 

,395 
,745 

,060 
,680 

•• 

631 

SB* 

8*1* 

Various  dates. 
30  June  —  31  Dec. 

3 

%      „          „    1896-7 

Rx 

.  1 

,574 

,190       1916     i     57       3£*       30  June—  30  Dec. 

*  Rupee  taken  at  Is.  4d. 


RAILWAY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

i  Price. 

Yield. 

Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Barsi  Light  L    shares          .... 

1,500,000 
75,000 

3 
3 

100 
10 

97 
9 

& 

Bengal  and  North-Western  (Limited) 
Dn   S4  °/  cum  Dref 

2,750,000 
825,000 

5 
3* 

100 
100 

124£ 
103 

4 

Do  3  °/  deb  stock  red     

400,000 

3* 

100 

93ix 

3& 

BengalCentral  (L)  g.  3£  %  +  fcth  profits 
Bengal  Dooars  L                   .... 

1,000,000 
150,000 

4| 
4} 

5 
100 

106£ 

c 

4i 

250,000 

3J 

10 

10 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  C.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 

3,000,000 
7,550,300 

8| 

100 
100 

103 
175 

3 
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Title 

Subscribed. 

Last 

year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Burma  .      .      .     \  Guar.  2}  %  and  \%\ 
Do.  .      .      .      .     /  additional  till  1901  / 
Darjeeling  Himalayan,  3|  %  red.  deb. 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  4%  deb.  stock 
Do.  guaranteed  3£  %  +  net  earnings  . 
Do.  Kalka-Simla  Railway  Ord.       .      . 
Eastern  Bengal  —  4  %  deben.  stock 
Do.  "A"  Annuities,  ceasing  1957  . 
Do.  "  B  "  Annuities,  repayable  1957    . 
East  Indian  Annuity  "  A,"  ceasing  1953 
Do.  C.  2/6  ded.  for  sinking  fund    .      . 
Do.  Ann.  B  (less  1/4  skg.  fd.)  repayable\ 
1953  ...                                    / 

1,781,950 
218,050 
105,000 
300,000 
800,000 
80,000 
348,666 
41,914 
74,936 
134,371 
89,878 

624,900 

3f 
32 
8* 
4 
4 
B| 

Ann'ty. 
n 

ii 

100 
10 
100 
100 
100 
2 
100 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 

£1 

100£ 
954 

1114 

106J 

1284 
23 
27 
24 
26 

27 

3ft 

3H 

j& 
P 

3& 

3| 

BA 

Do.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £  sur.  profits    . 
Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953 
Do.  4£  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  .... 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4  %  deb.  Stock 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4  %  &  J  surp.  profits 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  . 
Do,  do  4|  %      
Do  do  4£  7 

2,694,620 
3,855,380 
1,435,650 
2,000,000 
2,701,450 
3,000,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 
500  000 

3 

4 
4 
5 

"I 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1394 
149£ 
143^ 
95£ 
1284 
104 
1424 

1314 

$ 

3& 
8| 
84 

1 
8 

S1! 

Nilgiri,  L.,  4  %  deb.  stock     .... 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock      . 
Do.  4  %  red.  mort.  debentures  . 
Do  regd 

160,000 
2,000,000 
753,900 
471  100 

4 
5 
4 

4 

100 
100 
100 
100 

80 
1244 

1034 

101* 

SH 
* 

QJ5 

Do.  3£  °/  red.  mort.  debs.     .                 .   i 

1,270,800 

100 

96 

31 

Do.  regd 

529  200 

q? 

100 

94 

B!J 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited. 
Scinde,  Pun.,  Delbi,  Ann.  "  A,"  1958  f 
Do.  "  B  "  £1  (less  1/8  -143  Sinking  Fd.f 
South  Behar,  Limited     
Do.  3}  %  deb.  stock,  red  
South  Indian  4£  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  ...           ... 

200,000 
71,097 
300,264 
376,980 
290,000 
425,000 
1,000  000 

Ann'ty. 

4" 
34 

? 

100 

166 

100 
100 
100 

1374 
23 
27 
100 
98 
1434 
107* 

°T6 

H 

4g 
3^ 
4 
3f 
8j 
4  ^ 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3J  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock  and  bonds    .      .      . 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3£  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese,  guar.  L.     .   | 
Do.  5  °/  debenture  stock  j 

3,500,000 
1,194,600 
966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

5 

4 

5 
5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

106* 
109 
94 
100 
74£x 
98x 

*15 

1 

3^5 

5y 

Indian  Kailways  have  been  under  a  cloud  for  some  time  past, 
and  there  has  been  rather  a  sensational  fall  in  Bombay  and  Baroda 
stock.  This  is  the  next  company  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  the  purchase  terms  of 
which  caused  so  much  heartburning.  Frankly  we  think  the 
market  was  mistaken  all  through  that  unfortunate  controversy, 
and  it  would  have  been  much  more  dignified  if  the  award  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  gracefully  accepted. 
No  doubt  dealers  misunderstood  the  terms  of  the  contract,  but  the 
Governor's  decision  was  reasonable,  and  the  efforts  to  upset  it  in  the 
Courts  have  proved  utterly  futile.  The  parties  principally  affected, 
however,  threatened  reprisals  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  they 
are  evidently  determined  that  better  terms  shall  be  obtained  in  the 
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case  of  the  Bombay  Baroda.  The  companies  generally  have  been 
doing  very  well  in  spite  of  the  famine  and  the  consequent  disloca- 
tion of  business.  What  they  lost  in  ordinary  traffic  was  practi- 
cally counterbalanced  by  the  carriage  of  food-stuffs  to  the  affected 
districts  and  their  prospects  for  the  current  year  may  be  regarded 
as  cheerful.  We  may  note  that  the  East  Indian  Kailway 
Company  has  just  issued,  with  marked  success,  £1, 500,000 
3  per  cent,  debenture  stock  at  95,  about  dG600,000  of  which  was 
required  to  pay  off  2J  per  cent,  debentures  maturing  in  February. 

THE  DOMINION   OF   CANADA. 

Canada  has  run  a  dead  heat  with  New  Zealand  for  first  place 
in  the  adoption  of  the  new  Colonial  Stock  Act.  That  the 
Colonies  will  benefit  considerably  by  adopting  the  Act  may  be 
gathered  from  the  rather  curious  fact  that  Canadian  3  per  cents, 
are  at  par  while  the  recent  issue  of  3  per  cent.  Local  Loans  Stock 
by  the  Imperial  Government  had  to  be  placed  at  a  very  small 
fraction  over  98.  But  then  Canada's  finances  are  in  a  particularly 
flourishing  condition,  and  although  large  railway  subsidies  have 
been  paid  and  the  expenses  of  the  military  contingent  to  South 
Africa  provided,  as  well  as  the  up-keep  of  a  regiment  in  garrison  at 
Halifax,  the  Government  has  been  able  to  reduce  the  net  debt  of 
the  colony  by  nearly  $800,000,  a  feat  which  has  been  accomplished 
only  twice  previously  in  the  history  of  the  Dominion.  The  Bank 
of  British  North  America  and  the  Bank  of  British  Columbia  both 
reflect  this  prosperity,  and  their  shares  have  been  improving  in 
spite  of  the  general  depression  prevailing. 

DOMINION  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 


Mce.        Yield.       Interest  Payable. 


4%  Inter-  j     Q 
colonial] 

1,500,000 

1903 

102           3f 

4  0,            '      teed  by 

1,500,000 

1908 

108           3 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  °/                   -D  •     • 

1,500,000  ! 

1910 

109           3^ 

4%  ;;      Britam- 

1,700,000 

1913 

110           3^ 

6  %  Guar.  Inter,  col.  . 

500,000 

1903 

102J         4T% 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4%      „       Ins.  Stock 

4,216,200\ 
7,783,800[ 

1904-8f 

io3j     m  \ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Keduced  Bonds    . 
4  %        „      Ins.  Stock 

2,289,822\ 
4,153,314J 

1910 

H     }   1  Jan.—  1  July. 

±UD                 OJ       ) 

3$  %  1884  Bonds   .      . 
3*  %     „    Ins.  Stock  . 

408,600\ 
4,591,400/ 

1909-34* 

3     }  1  June—  1  Dec. 

lU^J              OJ       ) 

4  %  1885  Bonds     .     V 

528,400\ 

106           3}fc 

4%     „     Ins.  Stock    . 
3  %  Bonds  .... 

8,471,600] 

345,400^ 

i  noo 

106       aX 

100           3 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock   . 

10,052,32l| 

1938 

100           3 

8*%     „ 

2,000,000 

1947 

90           2Jf       1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 
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Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re-         p  , 
deemable. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

1                                                            1 

6%  Bonds.      .      .      .             95,4001       1907           111       I     4f     \ 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock   .        1,324,750         1941             92           3|     / 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures     .      .   !         346,700 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    .            308,000 

1910             108 
1923            116 

sf 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „         Debs.      . 

205,000 

1928           103 

3J 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3£  %  Debentures  .      . 
3  %  Stock    .      .      ;    •  . 

192,500 
164,000 

1942 
1949 

99 
91 

!        Q   9 

3I5 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  ..... 

1,199,600 

1904-6 

103* 

4i 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4£%     „      1880     .     . 

447,500 

1919 

102 

4,1 

5%       „      1883     .-    . 

367,600 

1912       i     108 

4£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%       „       .... 

662,600 

1928           104 

3fs 

530,700 

1934           104 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

3  %  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,859,327 

1937             91 

m 

1  Apr.  —  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  %  ;         482^800         1934 

103           3Jf 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Moncton  (NewBruns-\ 
wick)  4  %     .      .      .  / 

71,200 

drawings 

100       j     4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Montreal  5  %  stg.  bds. 

87,400 

w 

101$ 

4$ 

\ 

Do.  5  %  1874    .      .      .            210,000 

101$ 

jU 

Do.  5%  1879    .      .      .             95,900 
Do.  3$  %  40-year  Bds.    !         150,000 
Do.  3  %  Deb.  Stock    .        1,440,000 

1933 
permanent 

101$ 
99 
91 

4U 

ll  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.    „        .        1,821,917 

1932 

108 

311 

j 

Ottawa  6  %  Bonds      . 
Do.  4$%  20-year  Debs. 

92,400 
120,000 

1904 
1913 

107 
106$ 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
6  Apr.—  6  Oct. 

Quebec  6  %  1875   .      . 

106,400 

1903 

108 

2| 

Do.  6  %  1878    . 

60,300 

1908 

114 

3| 

Do.  4$  %  Debs.      .      . 

43,200 

1914-18t 

103 

3 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4  %        „          .      . 

385,000 

1923 

102 

Do.  3$  %  Con.  Stock  . 

318,997 

drawings 

97 

3| 

St.  Catherine's  (Ont.)\ 
4%  stg.  loan      .     .1 
St.  John  (New  Bruns-\ 
wick)  4%  Debs.       J 

75,900 
108,400 

1926 
1934 

99 
100 

J 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Toronto   6  %  Water-) 
works       .                 ./ 

308,200 

1904-6f 

107 

4^       1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  5  %  Con.  Debs.    . 

136.700 

1919-20 

111 

4:& 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    .   ;         300,910 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  .            639,318 

1922-28f 
1913 

103 
99$ 

8JB 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3$  %  Bonds     .      .            999,644 

1929 

99 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds            121,200 

1931 

105 

3M     '  1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds           117,200         1932 

105           3{|       7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  6  %  Debs.  .            226,500         1907 

110           4|         30  June—  31  Dec. 

Do.  5  %  Debs.  ....         138,000  j       1914 

109          4T3ff       30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier 
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An  important  link  in  the  Imperial  circle  round  the  globe  is 
formed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  with  its  fast  service  of 
steamers  across  the  Pacific,  giving  an  alternative  route  to  India 
and  the  East,  which  may  be  of  more  than  commercial  importance 
some  day.  The  traffics,  however,  have  not  recently  compared  very 
well  with  the  heavy  receipts  of  a  year  ago,  while  expenses  have 
been  increasing,  so  that  the  market  is  disposed  to  put  prices  lower 
pending  the  dividend  to  be  shortly  announced.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has  begun  the  year  very  well,  and 
it  is  surprising  what  a  lively  corner  of  the  Stock  Exchange  this 
market  can  be  on  occasion. 

RAILWAYS,  BANKS,  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend       Paid  up 
for  last            per 
Year.            Share. 

Price.        Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

* 

Canadian  Pacific  shares 

$65,000,000 

5*           $100 

92           5T76* 

Do.  4  %  Preference  . 

£5,505,000 

4               100 

104           3^f 

Do.  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd. 

£7,191,500 

5               100 

112           3£» 

Do.  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£11,144,606 

4               100 

111           3f 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil           Stock 

7J          nil 

Do.  1st  Preference    . 

£3,420,000 

5 

88*         544 

Do.  2nd        „ 

£2,530,000 

3J              n 

62*         5& 

Do.  3rd         „ 

£7,168,055 

nil 

23            nil 

Do.  Guaranteed  .      . 

£5,219,794 

4 

91*         4j75 

Do.  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5               100 

136*         3Q 

Do.  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£10,893,966 

4               100 

105           3& 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6                 50 

63           4f 

Bank  of  Montreal     .... 

60,000 

10             $200 

518           3& 

Koyal  Electric  of  Montreal 
Do.  40-year  debentures. 

150,000 
£123,200 

8             $100 
4*             100 

180           4£ 
103           4TV 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

200                   1 

33           1\ 

Canadian  and  American  Mort-l 
gage  and  Trust  £10    .      .      .  / 

44,579 

2*                 2 

f         8 

Hudson's  Bay      

100,000 

25s.               13 

22*         5& 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.      . 

50,000 

7                   5 

4           8£ 

Do.  new    ...            ... 

25,000 

7                  3 

•* 

2           9/5 

British  Columbia  Electric  Bail-| 
way  Preference      .      .      .      .  / 

120,000 

5                 10 

10           5 

Calculated  at  5  per  cent. 


THE   COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

There  is  little  movement  of  importance  this  month  to  record 
in  the  prices  of  Australian  GoverDment  securities.  The  principal 
alterations  shown  are  in  the  quotations  for  bond  issues,  and  are 
chiefly  due  to  the  deduction  of  dividends.  Inscribed  stocks  remain 
practically  unchanged.  Australian  securities  have  come  well 
through  a  year  marked  by  many  adverse  circumstances.  Most  of 
the  inscribed  issues  of  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Queens- 
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land,  South  Australia  and  Victoria  show  more  or  less  substantial 
improvements,  although  those  of  Tasmania  and  West  Australia 
have  declined  from  \  to  2-J  points.  The  bond  issues,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  exhibit  a  shrinkage.  In  many 
instances  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  near  approach  of  the 
redemption  date,  investors  being  naturally  reluctant  to  take  stocks 
with  only  a  short  currency.  Considerable  amounts  of  these  issues 
mature  during  the  next  few  years,  and  will  no  doubt  be  replaced 
by  the  more  popular  inscribed  stocks. 

It  would  seem  to  be  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Australian  to  follow  the  same  course ;  the  effect  would  be  to 
considerably  widen  the  market  for  Australian  inscribed  stocks, 
and  to  beneficially  influence  the  credit  of  the  Australian  Govern- 
ments by  increasing  the  demand  for  their  issues.  In  spite  of  this 
consideration  it  must  not  be  too  readily  assumed  that  all  the 
Australian  Governments  will  adopt  the  Act.  Some  of  them  have 
always  shown  a  disinclination  to  place  themselves  in  any  way 
under  Imperial  jurisdiction  or  control,  and  may  object  to  comply 
with  the  very  moderate  obligations  of  the  Treasury  order. 


GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

5  %  Bonds  .     .     .    , 

774,200 

1901-2f 

102 

3tf 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%       „       ... 

8,239,600 

1903-lOf 

102$ 

3J§ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

9,686,300 

1933 

113 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3*  %       „ 

16,500,000 

1924 

104 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

3*  %       „ 

12,826,200 

1918 

103 

3§ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

3  %            n 

5,500,000 

1935 

100 

3^ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4*  %  Bonds 
4  %  Railway  Bonds    . 

5,000,000 
590,700 

1904 
1907 

102 
102 

II 

jl  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4  %  Bonds,  1882-3      . 

597,100 

1908-13f 

104 

3J 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %  Inscribed,  1881     . 

3,409,300 

1907 

102 

3i& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %                     1882-4 

9,402,900 

1913 

106 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%                     1885     . 

6,000,000 

1920 

109 

3J  %                   1889    . 
4% 

12,000,000 
2,107,000 

1923 
1911-26* 

102 
105 

3^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3% 

1,600,000 

1929-49* 

98 

3& 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .      .    ^     . 

10,267,400 

1913-15f 

104 

3f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock   . 

10,866,900 

1915-24f 

107 

8ft 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3J%       „              „       • 

8,516,734 

1924-SOf 

102 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

1,250,000 

1945 

104 

3A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

.  3  %        „              ,, 

1,500,000 

1922-47* 

93 

8g 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 
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GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES—  continued. 


Title. 

Present 
amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  payable. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

( 

6  %  Bonds  .      . 

604,700     1901-18t  !     112 

Hi 

5%        ,       ... 

240,000     1911-20f       108i 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%        ,       ... 

6,586,700     1907-16  f        102 

31 

I 

4%        ,       ... 

200,000 

1929            104 

3; 

j 

4%        ,       . 

1,365,300 

1916            105 

3; 

1         1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%        ,       ... 

373,500 

1917-241       108 

3; 

'        1 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

7,773,300 

1916-35*        108 

8j 

3*  %       » 

3  % 

2,517,800 
839,500 

1939           106 
1916-26*         93 

3; 
3i 

?ff 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

0 

2,750,100 

After  1916 

93 

3* 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4}  %  Bonds,  1879  . 
4  %         „       1881  . 

77,800 
110,200 

1922 
1927 

101 

lOOx 

Jj 

t 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4  %  Inscribed 

975,230 

1934 

114 

i 

10  Jan.—  lOJulv. 

4% 

1,876,000 

1911-31*       106 

3' 

[       i  15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

8*% 

3% 

750,000 
3,750,000 

1915-35*       101 
1915-35f         92 

3i 

^  |  1  May—  1  Nov. 

3% 

1,100,000 

1916-36f         93 

3\ 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

3% 

1,000,000 

1927 

93 

fe 

15  Jan.  —15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

2,923,750 

1913-20f 

101* 

«i 

r  ' 

I 

3£  %  Inscribed  Stock. 

3,456,500 

after  1920 

102 

3i 

}1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4.  <y 

»  /o               »                      »        • 

1,000,000 

„     1920      108 

BA 

I 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on-  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  le  redeemed 
earlier. 

Now  that  the  political  establishment  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth is  an  accomplished  fact,  the  financial  difficulties  incident 
to  the  situation  will  have  to  be  seriously  faced,  and  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  the  qualities  of  Australian  statesmen  will  be  put 
to  the  severest  test.  The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is 
the  devising  of  an  equitable  basis  of  taxation  for  the  federated 
states.  Hitherto  this  question  has  been  kept  in  the  background 
and  no  one  has  yet  ventured  to  propound  a  principle  for  re- 
conciling the  many  conflicting  interests  which  will  be  aroused. 
Until  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  matter  has  been  arrived  at, 
it  is  impossible  to  forecast  with  any  accuracy  the  changes  that 
will  ensue  in  relation  to  Australian  finance  and  the  status  of  the 
various  loans. 

It  is  assumed  that  eventually  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
Colonial  Government  loans  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  converted  into  federal  stock  bearing  probably 
a  lower  rate  of  interest ;  but,  as  already  indicated,  this  can  take 
place  only  when  a  satisfactory  principle  of  taxation  has  been 
found  and  the  general  financial  policy  of  the  Federation  settled. 
By  many  it  is  hoped  that,  in  course  of  time,  an  equalisation  of 
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interest  as  regards  federal  stock  and  Consols  will  be  effected  with 
a  consequent  unification  of  practice  in  the  matter  of  sinking  funds. 
Such  a  consummation  is  much  to  be  desired,  but  it  implies  an 
improvement  in  Australian  ideals  of  finance  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  attained  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  establishment  of  sinking  funds,  indeed,  is  a  practice  which 
has  found  no  favour  with  Australian  Governments,  and  this 
neglect  to  make  proper  provision  out  of  revenue  for  the  repay- 
ment of  borrowed  capital  has  been  the  chief  ground  of  criticism  of 
Australian  financial  methods  among  those  who  best  know  the 
vastness  of  Australian  resources  and  have  the  greatest  interest  in 
desiring  the  establishment  of  a  sounder  standard. 

MUNICIPAL,   HARBOUR   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield.       Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Ed.) 
of  Works  4%  debs.  .  j 

(  1,000,000 

1921           !     104 

8» 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  5%  debs. 
Do.  4£%  debs.  .      .     . 

85,000 
200,000 

1900-7            103£ 
1908-27*        104 

& 

jl  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  debs.    .      .      . 

850,000 

1915-22*  1     103 

3| 

Do.     Harbour     Trust  \        Krtr.  ^w^ 
Comrs.  5%  bds.  .      ./         °°»W 

1908-9 

106£ 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4£%  bds.    .      .      . 

250,000 

1915 

105^ 

4 

Do.  4%  bds.      .      .      . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

102 

Bi 

Hobart  Town  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1918-30 

112 

4TY    :  1  May—  1  Nov. 

Launceston  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1916 

100 

4^       1  June—  1  Dec. 

Melbourne         Trams 
Trust  4J%  debs.     . 

i  1,650,000 

1914-16* 

105£ 

3££     '  1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Met.  Fire  Brigs.  (Mel- 
bourne) 4£%  debs.  . 

100,000 

1921               107 

4         ;  1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

St.  Kilda  (Melbourne)  V       -IOK  m\ 
4^%  debs.      .      .      ./       125'°° 

1918-21*       103 

4g 

S.  Melbourne  5%  debs. 

80,000 

1915 

103 

4f 

Do.  4J%  debs.  .     .     . 

128,700 

1919 

100 

4 

-  1  Jan.—  1  July 

Sydney  5%  bds.     .     . 

258,000 

1904 

103 

*A 

Do.  4%  debs.    .     .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

8f 

Do.  4%  debs.    .     .     -. 

300,000 

1919 
,i 

103 

3| 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 


NEW   ZEALAND. 
GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

1914 

HOx 

4 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock   . 

339,300 
29,150.302 

1908 
1929 

lOOx 
113 

5           Quarterly. 
3§         1  May—  1  Nov. 

gi  y 

6,161,167 

1940 

107 

3T3S       1  Jan.—  1  July. 

oV° 

a  /o         »                ,, 

2,526,620 

1945 

98 

3i 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

1 
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MUNICIPAL,   HARBOUR   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
!   deemable. 

i     Price.        Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  6%  1872 

34,600 

1904-24* 

114J          5Ti, 

20  May—  20  Nov. 

Do.  6%  1879     ... 

182,300 

1930 

132i          4T5s 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  5%  Deb.     ... 

200,000 

1934-8* 

114            45 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  6%  Debs.  1 

89,700 

drawings 

104J          5| 

10  Jan.—  10  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .      .      .   | 

150,000 

1917 

107            4/5 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Christchurcb  6%  Drain-  ) 
age  Loan       .      .      .    / 

200,000 

1926 

124£         4£ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  6%  Debs. 
Do.  5%  Cons.    .      .      . 

109,100 
312,200 

1925 
1908 

105           4f  * 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Greymouth  Hbr.  Bd.\ 

4%       / 

100,000 

1925 

1     107           3J£ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Lytellton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

119£         4| 

Napier    Hbr.   Ed.  5%V 
Debs  f 

300,000 

1920 

109           4Ts, 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   ... 

200,000 

1928 

102           4£ 

New  Plymouth   Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .      ./! 

200,000 

1909 

103£         5£ 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.   .      . 

173,800 

1920 

96           5J 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  6%  Bearer.      .      . 

100,000 

1919 

12£        Nil. 

Int.  in  dent. 

Otago    Hbr.    Bd.    5%) 
Debs  / 

103,500 

1921 

104           4f 

Do.  Cons.  Bds.  5%      . 

408,400 

1934 

104           4i£ 

Timaru  (N.Z.)  7%.      .   | 

60,000 

1910 

119£     i     4T^ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

100,000 

1914 

106           4| 

Do.  5%  Debs.   ...  1 

100,000 

1916 

106           4| 

Wellington  6%  Debs.  . 

200,000 

1907 

106J         5§ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Do.  6%  Impts.  Loan  . 
Do.  6%  Waterworks    . 

100,000 
130,000 

drawings 

121           4J 
121           4f 

jl  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs..      .      . 

165,000 

1933 

108           4^ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  4^%  Bds. 

100,000 

1907 

103           4J 

28  Feb.—  28  Aug. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

107           3f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When-  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£  %  Sterling  Debs.    . 

650,000 

1941 

91 

*& 

3^%  Bonds      .     .      . 

692,500 

1947 

91 

4ik 

3  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 
4%  Inscribed    „ 

325,000 
320,000 

1947 
1913-38* 

77 
105 

9 

•1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%         „        Stock     . 

533,885         1935 

109 

8& 

4%  Cons.  Ins. 

200,000         1936 

109 

3& 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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SOUTH  AFEICA. 

Cape  securities  are  unfortunately  still  under  trie  war  cloud,  and 
it  requires  some  effort  to  be  cheerful  about  them  when  the  enemy 
are  within  sixty  miles  of  the  capital.  But  the  stock  markets  have 
not  lost  their  heads  over  this  irritating  but  not  very  important 
circumstance,  and  Cape  Fours  stand  much  where  they  did.  They 
were  considerably  lower  twelve  months  ago,  and  if  the  progress 
since  has  not  been  very  rapid,  we  can  only  hope  that  a  brighter 
day  will  dawn  for  them  in  the  near  future. 

GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price.        Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£  %  Bonds      .     . 
4%      „      1879  . 

1,081,500 
444,500 

1915-19* 
1917 

104           4J 
104           41 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct 

4%        „      1881  . 

418,400 

1922 

100           4^ 

4%        „       1882  . 

561,600 

1923 

108           3£ 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4  %  1882  Inscribed 

2,091,552 

1923 

108           3; 

4  %  1883 

3,733,195 

1923 

111              3: 

4  %  1886 

9,997,566 

1916-36* 

108           3i 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3*  %  1886       „ 

5,656,180 

1929-49* 

105£              3; 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3  %  1886 

4,357,400 

1933-43* 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4*  %  Bonds,  1876  . 
4  %        „       1882  . 

758,700 
75,400 

1919 
1926 

112          3| 

111           B& 

16  Mar.  —16  Sep. 
15  May—  15Nov, 

4  %  Con.  Inscribed 

296,181 

1927 

111           8A 

15  May—  15  Oct. 

4  %  Inscribed  .      . 

3,026,444 

1937 

115           3^ 

Apr.—  Oct. 

3*  %        „ 

3,714,917 

1939 

103           3| 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

q    O/ 
6    /O                     » 

1,000,000 

1929-49* 

96           3j 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Cape  Town  5  %  Debs. 
Do.  4%  Debs..      .     . 

57,900 
362,000 

drawings 
1943 

104* 
105 

* 

4 

i 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3£  %    „     .     .     . 

388,000 

1948 

98 

3i 

31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 

Durban  4  %  Inscribed 
Do.  3£  % 

100,000 
300,000 

1944 
1949 

107 
97 

a 

3| 

* 

J30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  3£  % 

200,000 

1939 

95 

3| 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port    Elizabeth    6  %} 
waterworks  .     .     ./ 

117,800 

drawings 

109 

5& 

31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 

The  leading  banks  interested  in  this  part  of  the  world  have 
resisted  the  depressing  influences  particularly  well,  but  that  is 
partly  due  to  the  large  amount  of  profitable  government  business 
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which  they  have  handled.  As  soon  as  peace  is  restored,  however, 
we  may  fairly  expect  a  great  revival  of  commercial  activity,  and  it 
should  not  take  long  to  make  up  the  leeway  lost  during  the  past 
eighteen  months. 


CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Antigua  4%  ins.     .     . 

100,000 

1919 

105 

&H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

'Barbados  3£%  ins. 

375,000 

1925  -42f 

101 

81% 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Brit.  Guiana  4%  ins.  . 

194,500 

1935 

106 

3f 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Do.  3%  ins  

150,000 

i  1923-45* 

94 

3T7* 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4  J%  bonds  .      . 

147,500 

i  1  %  S.  F. 

105 

*A 

15  May—  15  Nov. 

Do.  4%  '80  .      .      .      . 

630,500 

^ 

103 

311 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  4%  ins  

1,076,100 

1943 

114* 

3§ 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins  

1,450,000 

1940 

99 

BA 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Fijian  4£%  debs.    .      . 

109,500 

1%S.  F. 

100J 

S 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Grenada  4%  ins.    .      . 

123.670 

1917-42* 

104 

3| 

15  May—  15  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3^  %  ins  . 
Jamaica  4%  bonds 
Do.  4%  ins  

341,800 
71,600 
1,098,139 

1918-43* 
1927 
1934 

102 
1011 

110 

^ 
& 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
JlSFeb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins  

200,000 

1922-44* 

93 

H 

1  Jan.  —  1  Julv. 

Do.  3£%  ins.     .      .     . 

1,275,100 

1919-49* 

101 

% 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius     3  %  guar. 
Great  Britain    . 

600,000 

1940 

10B| 

2£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins  

482,390 

1937 

113* 

3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

St.  Lucia  4%  ins.  .      . 

85,480 

1919-44* 

108 

To 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Trinidad  5%  debs.  .      . 
Do.  4%  ins.       .      .      . 

72,880 
422,593 

drawings 
:  1917-42* 

103 
107 

sS 

jlSMar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins  

400,000 

!  1927-44* 

! 

94       i     8f" 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period. 


January  21sf,  1901. 


f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

TRUSTEE. 
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VICTORIA   AS    I   LEFT    IT 

THE  approaching  visit  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  to 
Australia  in  order  to  inaugurate  parliamentary  government  under 
the  Commonwealth,  will  be  highly  appreciated  as  a  gracious  re- 
cognition by  the  Queen  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  the  loyalty  of  her  Australian  subjects. 

Australian  federation  has  been  hailed  as  a  step  towards  the 
closer  union  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  is  vain  to  speculate 
on  future  events.  We  have  already  the  essential  advantages  of 
federation.  We  have  the  mutual  sentiment,  without  which  con- 
stitutions on  paper  are  as  the  idle  wind.  There  is  no  need  to 
press  for  sudden  and  ill-considered  change.  It  is  tacitly  agreed 
that  on  every  great  issue  in  the  external  affairs  of  the  Empire  the 
Colonies  should  be  consulted.  For  mutual  defence  no  league 
could  be  closer  than  that  which  at  present  unites  us.  Bound  by 
mutual  loyalty,  all  the  members  of  the  Empire  are  ready  to  stand 
by  one  another  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  resources.  It  is  not 
probable  that  co-operation  for  defence  will  ever  take  the  form  of 
large  payments  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  The  Colonies  will 
help  us  more  willingly  and  more  effectively  by  raising  and  main- 
taining local  forces — citizen  armies,  which,  whether  or  not  under 
express  engagement,  will  always  be  ready  for  the  defence  of  the 
Empire. 

As  the  serious  nature  of  the  struggle  in  South  Africa  was 
realised  and  reverses  followed  in  rapid  succession,  the  popular  re- 
solve to  help  the  motherland  became  irresistible.  The  movement 
did  not  come  from  those  in  high  places,  not  from  governors  and 
ministers,  but  from  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  was  a  moving 
sight  to  see  the  crowds  standing  all  day  long  outside  the  news- 
paper offices  in  Melbourne,  eager  to  read  the  latest  telegrams. 
The  instantaneous  communication  of  news  made  us  almost  eye- 
witnesses of  the  stirring  incidents  on  the  very  field  of  battle. 
Then  followed  questions  to  ministers  in  parliament.  In  a  few 
days  tenders  of  assistance  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
made  and  gratefully  accepted.  The  departure  of  the  contingents 
took  place  amid  scenes  of  indescribable  enthusiasm.  Some  natural 
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tears  were  shed  ;  but  there  were  no  thoughts  of  shrinking  from 
the  cruel  sacrifices  which  war  demands. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  at  this  time  of  day  to  discuss  the  Act 
constituting  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  but  as  the  measure 
is  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  governors,  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed,  as  one  who  has  had  the  honour  of  filling  the 
office,  to  make  a  remark  on  a  subject  which  naturally  has  for  me  a 
special  interest.  The  hope  was  entertained  by  the  members  of 
the  Colonial  Convention  that  the  appointments  would  remain,  as 
at  present,  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Colonies  to  continue  to  receive 
governors  from  the  mother  country,  selected  from  among  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  Parliament,  or  who  have  done  good 
service,  whether  in  India,  in  the  Civil  departments  at  home,  or  in 
the  Army  or  Navy.  The  Imperial  Government  is  never  wanting 
in  capable  men,  who  would  be  ready  to  take  governorships  in 
Australia,  provided  that  expenditure  in  excess  of  the  salary  were 
no  longer  demanded.  A  new  departure  is  necessary  in  these 
matters. 

And  now  let  us  pass  on  to  the  economical  condition  of 
Victoria.  The  last  three  years  have  shown  a  marvellous  change 
for  the  better.  The  revenue,  the  traffic  on  the  railways,  above  all, 
the  value  of  the  productions  of  the  Colony,  have  largely  increased. 
The  output  of  gold  has  been  well  maintained.  In  wool  the  rise 
in  price  last  season  was  phenomenal — too  rapid,  perhaps,  to  be 
permanently  advantageous.  Extreme  prices  must  check  con- 
sumption. In  addition  to  the  staple  commodities,  on  which 
Victoria  has  been  built  up  with  marvellous  success  in  some  sixty 
years,  new  lines  of  production  have  been  developed.  Of  thefe 
butter  is  the  most  important.  The  exportation  from  Victoria  last 
year  exceeded  36,000,000  Ibs.,  of  which  rather  more  than  two- 
thirds  were  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  gross  value  of  the  butter,  cheese,  and  other  dairy  produce 
exported  to  these  islands  in  1899  was  no  less  than  £1,166,309. 
The  value  of  the  exports  to  other  countries — Western  Australia 
being  the  largest  consumer— exceeded  £500,000.  The  extension 
of  dairy  farms  and  butter  factories  has  been  the  means  of 
"  scattering  plenty  o'er  the  smiling  land."  It  has  poured  into 
country  villages  cash  payments  of  from  £500  to  £1000  per  week. 
It  has  cleared  the  farmers  of  debt,  and  added  largely  to  the  value 
of  the  land.  It  will  prove  the  means  of  closer  settlement. 

Victoria  is  essentially  a  fruit-growing  country.  There  are 
forty  thousand  acres  of  orchards.  Grapes  are  of  the  finest  quality. 
In  the  export  of  fruit,  we  are  in  the  beginning  of  a  trade  which 
should  grow  to  large  proportions.  When  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
port in  a  fresh  condition  have  been  overcome,  fruit,  grown  cheaply 
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under  the  southern  sun  will  be  sent  to  the  markets  of  Europe  in 
vast  quantities  in  mid-winter.  The  fine  vessels  under  the  White 
Star  and  other  flags,  and  the  German  steamers,  are  now  affording 
unprecedented  facilities  to  the  trade.  Mildura  was  established 
for  fruit-farming  on  a  large  scale.  It  was  intended  to  be  an 
Australian  California.  The  capabilities  of  the  district  for  pro- 
ducing fruit  of  all  kinds  have  been  fully  established,  and  when 
railway  communication  has  been  provided  the  present  settlers  will 
be  prosperous.  The  failure  financially  in  the  past  has  been  due 
to  the  attempt  to  irrigate  too  large  an  area.  Settlement  should 
have  been  more  concentrated.  It  is  ruinously  costly  to  supply 
waters  to  small  settlers  half  a  mile  distant  from  one  another. 

The  Victorian  Government  has  within  the  last  few  years 
taken  powers  to  lend  money  on  liberal  terms  for  the  purchase  and 
cultivation  of  land.  While  the  new  facilities  have  been  a  boon 
to  cultivators  and  selectors,  experience  as  to  the  prompt  meeting 
of  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  borrowers  of  money  has  been 
highly  satisfactory.  The  recent  legislation  enabling  the  Govern- 
ment to  lend  money  to  farmers  had  its  origin  in  the  report  of  a 
Eoyal  Commission  appointed  in  1894.  It  was  shown  that  the 
prices  of  produce  had  fallen  fully  fifty  per  cent.,  while  high  rates 
of  interest,  averaging  eight  per  cent.,  had  been  maintained.  The 
depreciation  of  land  values  and  the  necessities  of  the  banks  had 
brought  a  severe  pressure  on  producers  working  with  borrowed 
capital.  They  had  little  left  as  the  reward  of  their  labour.  Here 
I  may  interpose  the  observation  that  it  is  not  possible  to  visit  the 
distant  stations  in  the  back  blocks,  worked  as  many  of  them  are 
with  borrowed  money,  without  comparing  and  contrasting  the  lot 
of  the  borrower,  who  does  all  the  hard  work,  endures  all  the 
privations,  and  bears  most  of  the  risks,  with  the  more  favoured 
lot  of  the  lender,  who,  in  hungry  years,  takes  the  lion's  share  of 
the  scanty  returns,  and  lives  at  ease.  The  action  taken  by  the 
Government  of  Victoria  on  the  report  of  the  Commission  has 
given  to  the  farmer  the  use  of  money  at  four  per  cent.,  or  one- 
half  the  rate  he  formerly  paid. 

The  financial  situation  in  Victoria  cannot  be  dismissed  with- 
out a  reference  to  the  railways.  Mr.  Matheson,  the  able  Com- 
missioner of  Eailways,  in  his  last  report,  puts  the  capital 
expenditure  at  £39,050,000.  It  has  been  the  main  appropriation 
from  the  large  loans  from  time  to  time  raised  by  the  Government 
of  Victoria.  The  interest  on  the  loans  amounts  in  round  figures 
to  £2,500,000.  Thus  far  railways  have  been  a  loss  to  the  State, 
though  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  opening  up  of  the  country. 
The  object-lesson  which  the  disastrous  experiences  of  the  past 
should  supply  is  not  always  kept  sufficiently  in  view.  Victoria 
has  1345  miles  of  non-paying  lines,  on  which  the  net  loss  is  over 
I.— No.  1.  G 
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;£300,000  per  annum.  These  lines  involve  a  considerable  cost 
for  maintenance.  In  a  country  where  cartage  by  road  is  cheap, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Parliament  should  even  now  be  disposed 
to  authorise  the  construction  of  new  railways,  which  will  in- 
evitably add  to  the  unproductive  burdens  already  laid  on  the 
Bail  way  Department. 

In  recent  years  the  revenue  from  the  railways  has  advanced 
from  £2,400,000  in  1895-6  to  £2,873,000  in  1898-9,  an  increase 
in  four  years  of  nearly  half  a  million.  The  busy  traffic  in  goods 
has  been  largely  due  to  a  bountiful  harvest.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  prospects  for  the  present  season  are  equally  favour- 
able. The  more  flourishing  conditions  which  have  recently 
obtained  have  encouraged  the  Government  to  incur  large  but 
much-needed  expenditure  in  improving  the  rolling-stock  and 
supplying  more  powerful  locomotives. 

Melbourne  urgently  needs  a  central  railway  station  worthy 
of  the  city.  We  may  hazard  the  prediction  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Commonwealth  will  be  followed  very  shortly  by  the  laying 
down  of  a  railway  of  uniform  gauge  from  Adelaide  to  Sydney. 
Most  travellers  in  Australia  must  have  recollections  of  incon- 
venience and  loss  of  time  caused  by  the  break  of  gauge  at 
Albury. 

Victoria  has  not  neglected  the  important  subject  of  irrigation. 
The  results,  however,  have  not  been  .encouraging.  In  view  of 
the  general  inability  of  the  water-trusts  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments, shortly  before  I  arrived  in  Victoria  it  was  decided  to 
appoint  a  Royal  Commission  on  Water  Supply.  Their  report 
deals  exhaustively  with  the  subject.  In  1880  the  necessity  for 
guarding  against  the  recurrence  of  such  calamities,  caused  the 
Government  to  engage  the  services  of  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Black, 
two  engineering  experts,  with  instructions  to  report  as  to  the 
best  means  of  conserving  water  in  the  dry  northern  districts.  In 
discussing  how  far  it  would  be  feasible  and  profitable  to  introduce 
irrigation  as  a  great  national  work,  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Black 
pointed  out  that : — 

In  all  countries  where  irrigation  proper  has  been  long  and  extensively  practised, 
we  find  some  special  physical  and  climatic  condition  present,  which  governs 
the  supply  of  water,  and  places  it  within  reach  of  the  cultivator,  in  greatest 
abundance  at  the  time  when  it  is  most  required,  free  of  cost,  except  the  labour 
and  expense  of  directly  utilising  it.  This  seems  to  be  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  establishment  of  all  extensive  systems  of  irrigation,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  irrigation  on  any  extended  scale  is  feasible  where  this  is  not 
the  natural  condition  of  the  water  supply. 

In  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and  Northern  Italy, 
in  the  Vega  of  Grenada  and  the  huerta  of  Valencia,  all  the 
conditions  favour  irrigation,  and  the  results  are  admirable. 
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Though  rain  is  very  scarce,  Valencia  draws  a  supply  of  water 
from  reservoirs  inexhaustible  in  their  abundance — from  the  snows 
of  the  central  table-lands  of  Spain.  Irrigated  by  the  artificial 
canals  formed  by  the  Moors,  the  rich  alluvial  plains  know  no 
agricultural  repose.  Man  is  never  weary  of  sowing,  nor  the 
sun  of  calling  into  life.  The  produce  is  almost  incredible,  under 
this  combined  influence  of  heat  and  moisture.  In  one  year  four 
or  five  crops  are  raised  in  succession.  As  in  Spain,  so  in  Italy, 
the  rivers  intersecting  the  plains  take  their  rise  in  the  Alps,  and 
the  melting  snows  yield  water  in  abundance  at  the  season  when 
it  is  needed.  In  Victoria  the  natural  conditions  are  not  the 
same.  The  greater  part  of  the  water  which  the  winter  rains 
supply  passes  away  into  the  sea  as  it  falls. 

The  scarcity  of  population  is  another  important  factor.  The 
countries  where  irrigation  is  permanent  carry  dense  populations, 
varying  from  270  to  1800  per  square  mile.  In  Victoria,  in  the 
arid  districts,  the  population  scarcely  exceeds  8  per  square  mile. 
Population  is  both  the  gradual  result  of  irrigation  and  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  its  maintenance. 

It  must  be  accepted  that  the  inland  districts  of  Victoria,  north 
of  the  dividing  range,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  feasible  scheme 
.on  a  scale  as  extensive  as  one  could  wish.  While  there  has  been 
hesitation  to  embark  in  large  schemes,  Sir  George  Turner  obtained 
the  sanction  of  parliament  to  the  proposals  submitted  by  Mr. 
Stuart  Murray — the  engineer  to  the  Government — for  the  storage 
of  water  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  and  for  the  irrigation  of 
the  Mallee  by  canalisation  from  the  Murray.  In  the  hands  of 
skilful  engineers  the  waters  of  the  Murray  should  offer  the  means 
of  irrigation  on  a  considerable  scale.  Under  the  federal  govern- 
ment much  may  be  done  which  was  impossible  under  the  pro- 
vincial governments.  In  a  small  state  it  is  difficult  to  concentrate 
expenditure.  Too  many  schemes  are  begun.  Too  few  are  carried 
to  completion. 

The  Act  of  1898  is  the  latest  legislation  relating  to  land  in 
Victoria.  The  Crown  is  empowered  to  acquire  from  private t 
sources  rich  agricultural  land  for  the  purpose  of  subdivision  for 
closer  settlement.  In  view  of  the  action  taken  voluntarily,  under 
the  promptings  of  enlightened  self-interest,  by  landowners  in  the 
Werribee,  near  Melbourne,  and  in  the  dairying  districts  in  the 
west,  the  operations  of  the  Government  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale.  However  this  may  be,  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  recent  legislation  will  not  be  without  an 
influence  in  promoting  the  leasing  of  land  and  the  subdivision  of 
holdings. 

In  New  Zealand,  always  foremost  in  bold  experiments,  the 
purchase  of  land  by  the  government  has  been  attended  with  most 
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successful  results,  as  well  in  promoting  close  settlement  as  finan- 
cially. The  policy  has  been  popular  with  landowners.  Far  larger 
areas  are  under  offer  than  the  government  are  prepared  to  pur- 
chase. In  one  case  only  has  a  compulsory  purchase  been  enforced, 
that  of  an  estate  belonging  to  the  New  Zealand  and  Australian 
Land  Company,  which  was  dealt  with  by  the  Compensation  Court. 
The  largest  single  transaction  under  the  Act,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
that  of  the  Cheviot  estate,  purchased  for  £200,000,  and  in  which 
already  310  thriving  farmers  are  settled,  the  returns  to  the  govern- 
ment yielding  5£  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money.  By  a  recent 
enactment,  the  maximum  area  which  any  one  settler  may  acquire 
within  five  miles  of  a  large  town  has  been  reduced  to  200  acres. 

Dealing  with  social  questions,  the  legislation  relating  to  factory 
labour  in  Victoria  is  more  advanced  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  Inspection  of  factories  and  limitation  of  hours  were 
first  introduced  into  Victoria  by  an  Act  promoted  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Deakin,  and  passed  into  law  in  1886.  The  results  have  proved 
highly  beneficial.  No  important  changes  were  attempted  until 
1896,  when  the  state  regulation  of  wages  was  introduced,  in 
a  sweeping  measure  for  the  abolition  of  sweating,  an  evil  proved 
largely  to  exist  in  Victoria.  The  Act  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of.  special  boards,  elected  by  the  employers  and  the  employed, 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  lowest  price  or  wage  to  be  paid  for 
making  any  article  of  clothing  or  furniture  and  for  bread-making. 
The  minimum  wage  fixed  for  skilled  female  operatives  in  each  of 
these  trades  was  twenty  shillings  a  week  of  forty-eight  hours,  and 
for  men  forty-five  shillings.  Wages  have  risen  considerably,  in 
consequence  of  this  legislation,  for  those  in  employment.  The 
results,  as  might  have  been  expected,  were  prejudicial  to  the  aged 
and  unskilful.  To  meet  the  hard  cases  of  old  workers  thrown 
out  of  employment,  an  amending  Act  has  been  lately  passed, 
giving  power  to  the  chief  inspector  to  grant  a  licence  to  any  aged 
or  infirm  worker,  for  twelve  months,  to  work  for  less  than  the 
minimum  wage.  The  licence  may  be  renewed. 

The  efficiency  of  the  defence  forces  of  Australia  is  a  subject  of 
high  importance.  From  the  commencement  of  my  residence  in 
Victoria,  I  was  impressed  with  the  great  qualities  of  the  Australian 
mounted  infantry.  Whenever  a  governor  makes  an  official  pro- 
gress they  furnish  an  escort.  The  powers  of  endurance,  both  of 
men  and  horses,  under  a  fiery  sun,  are  practically  inexhaustible. 
The  riding  is  first-rate.  Every  man  in  the  Governor's  escort  was 
capable  of  making  a  fine  display  in  the  jumping  of  formidable 
timber.  It  was  an  invariable  feature  at  every  agricultural  show. 
Impressed  with  the  military  capabilities  of  the  mounted  infantry, 
I  addressed  myself  to  General  Sir  C.  Holled  Smith  and  Colonel 
Bingham,  the  two  imperial  officers  then  serving  in  Victoria,  and 
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to  the  commandants  and  the  superior  local  officers  in  the  other 
colonies.  I  was  assured  that  a  force  of  at  least  5000  men  could 
be  raised  and  maintained  upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  our 
Yeomanry  at  home,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  we  had  not  5000  men  ready  when  the 
colonies  resolved  to  give  their  aid  to  the  mother  country.  In 
Victoria  we  had  a  large  force  on  paper,  but  it  was  unpaid.  The 
ranks  were  filled  with  farmers,  to  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
leave  their  crops  uncut.  A  force  available  for  foreign  service 
must  be  recruited  from  a  different  class.  It  should  consist 
mainly  of  the  bushmen,  who,  by  the  munificence  of  a  few 
patriotic  men,  were  brought  together  later  and  formed  into  a 
corps  of  mounted  infantry  for  service  in  South  Africa.  They 
should  be  of  the  wage-earning  rather  than  the  wage-paying  class. 
To  secure  all  that  is  necessary  to  efficiency,  the  pay  must  be  on 
the  colonial  scale.  In  view,  however,  of  the  cheapness  both  of 
horses  and  fodder  in  Australia,  the  cost  of  a  mounted  force  would 
fall  far  below  the  cost  at  home. 

Passing  from  the  mounted  infantry  to  the  enrolment  of  a 
Colonial  Navy  Reserve,  I  desire  chiefly  to  insist  on  two  points  : 
that  the  Colonial  Naval  Eeserve  would  be  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  resources  for  manning  the  Navy  in  time  of  war,  and  that 
we  have  in  Australia  a  considerable  body  of  seafaring  men  from 
whom  an  efficient  naval  reserve  could  be  recruited. 

The  mother  country  has  made  prodigious  efforts  in  ship- 
building. We  have  to  provide  crews  for  the  new  ships.  It  has 
never  yet  been  attempted  to  raise  and  maintain  a  sufficient  body 
of  seamen  in  peace  to  meet  the  tremendous  pressure  of  war. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  a  naval  reserve.  It  is  required  not  only 
at  home,  but  in  the  colonies.  After  a  delay  of  many  years  the 
decision  of  the  Admiralty  to  raise  a  colonial  naval  reserve  was  at 
last  announced  by  Mr.  Goschen  in  reply  to  a  deputation  from  the 
British  Empire  League.  In  due  course  a  communication  was 
received  from  Admiral  Pearson,  Commander-in-Chief  on  the 
Australian  Station,  conveying  to  the  colonial  governments  the 
information  that  the  Admiralty  were  prepared  to  enrol  reserve 
men  in  the  colonies  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  those 
insisted  upon  for  the  home  force.  On  receiving  Admiral  Pearson's 
communication,  the  subject  was  referred  by  the  several  govern- 
ments to  a  conference,  over  which  Captain  Francis  Hixson,  E.N., 
for  many  years  commanding  the  New  South  Wales  naval  force, 
presided.  His  colleagues  were  the  naval  commandants  of  the 
other  colonies. 

I  give  the  main  conclusions  of  the  report.  Observing  that  a 
naval  force  of  1506  men  is  already  in  existence  in  Australia,  con- 
sisting of  over  one  thousand  bond  fide  seamen,  the  remainder 
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being  either  boatmen  or  yachtsmen,  the  conference  claimed  that 
a  valuable  nucleus  of  trained  men  already  exists.  Their  examina- 
tion of  the  returns  of  the  sea-going  and  fishing  population  showed 
that  under  effective  organisation  a  reserve  force  of  three  thousand 
seamen  could  be  raised  in  time  of  war.  Looking  beyond  the 
seamen  class — no  longer  required  in  the  same  proportion  to  man 
our  modern  fleets  of  mastless  ships — a  considerable  reserve  could 
be  raised,  qualified  as  naval  gunners  in  the  use  of  small  arms,  and 
able  to  pull  a  strong  oar. 

Having  made  it  clear  that  sufficient  numbers  of  suitable  men 
were  available,  the  conference  had  to  deal  with  the  questions  of 
pay  and  training.  They  saw  no  difficulty  in  securing  compliance 
on  the  part  of  the  colonial  seamen  with  the  regulations  established 
at  home,  with  suitable  modifications  to  meet  local  conditions.  It 
now  only  remains  to  take  the  necessary  action.  The  subject  has 
been  postponed  by  the  Admiralty  until  the  Commonwealth  has 
been  proclaimed.  As  soon  as  the  federal  government  is  formed, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  carrying  into  effect  the  policy  I  have 
endeavoured  in  mere  outline  to  describe. 

The  city  of  Melbourne  has  been  the  theme  of  many  brilliant 
descriptions.  It  is  a  marvellous  creation  of  sixty  years,  with  a 
population  of  some  450,000,  scattered  over  a  vast  area.  The 
business  centre  contains  many  noble  edifices,  grouped  together 
ou  a  site  happily  chosen.  Seen  from  a  little  distance,  the  view  of 
the  capital  of  Victoria  recalls  Florence,  as  seen  from  the  heights 
of  Fiesole.  Melbourne  needs  the  controlling  authority  of  some 
Victorian  aedile,  with  a  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been  done  to 
beautify  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America.  The  Albert 
Park  and  the  Royal  Demesne,  the  banks  of  the  Yarra  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Albert  Bridge,  have  been  left  too  long  neglected. 
By  judicious  planting  these  spaces  might  be  made  as  ornamental 
as  the  Fitzroy  Gardens.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Melbourne  the 
authorities  knew  how  to  emulate  the  glories  of  Kensington 
Gardens  and  the  Tuileries.  A  circular  drive  is  in  progress 
round  the  Royal  Demesne,  but  the  planting  of  shrubberies  and 
avenues  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  I  am  pleading  for  the 
rising  generation  in  a  place  so  full  for  me  of  happy  memories. 

In  our  farewell  words  Lady  Brassey  and  I  assured  the  people 
of  Victoria  how  deeply  we  regretted  leaving  them.  We  had 
learned  to  love  Australia  and  the  Australians.  They  possess  the 
best  qualities  of  their  forefathers,  and  a  brightness  of  nature, 
derived  from  the  sunny  skies  above  them,  which  is  all  their  own. 
We  promised  not  to  forget  them  in  the  old  land,  and  in  these 
pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  something  in  fulfilment  of  that 
pledge. 

BRASSEY. 
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THE  new  Parliament  greatly  interests  the  Empire,  and  in  par- 
ticular those  Colonies  receiving  their  political  guidance  direct  from 
Downing  Street.  Undoubtedly  the  paramount  question  with 
them  at  the  general  election  was  whether  or  not  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  continue  to  hold  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  a  position  in  which  it  may  be  said,  withoui  disparage- 
ment to  his  distinguished  predecessors,  that  he  has  done  more 
than  any  former  Minister  to  foster  and  develop  the  Crown 
Colonies  and  to  knit  together  the  ties  which  bind  them  to  the 
mother  country.  With  the  British  electorate  the  main  issue  was 
apparently  the  same,  and  intense  satisfaction  was  felt  in  all  parts  of 
the  Queen's  dominions  when  the  verdict  of  the  polls  was  followed 
by  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  once  more  con- 
sented to  preside  over  the  department  of  State  in  the  administration 
"of  which  he  had  proved  himself  so  signal  a  success. 

Speaking  at  Cannock  Chase  last  October  Mr.  Chamberlain 
briefly  sketched,  for  the  benefit  of  the  miners  in  that  district,  the 
policy  which  the  Government  intends  to  pursue  with  regard 
to  the  recently-annexed  territories  in  South  Africa.  If  I  under- 
stand him  aright,  there  is  to  be  a  continuance  in  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  River  Colony  of  a  military  administration  as 
long  as  any  organised  resistance  is  maintained.  When,  however, 
order  is  restored  and  the  territories  are  sufficiently  pacified, 
military  dictatorship  will  be  replaced  by  a  more  paternal  sway, 
namely,  that  of  civil  administration,  better  known  as  Crown 
Colony  Government,  and  similar  to  that  existing  in  Trinidad, 
Grenada,  Ceylon,  and  other  dependencies  of  the  Crown,  under 
which,  as  the  Colonial  Secretary  himself  put  it,  "  millions  of 
British  subjects  enjoy  security  and  freedom." 

Later  on,  when  the  Boers  have  accepted  the  situation  and 
understand  the  advantages  and  responsibilities  of  self-government, 
the  annexed  colonies  are  to  have  a  similar  form  of  administration 
to  that  prevailing  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, the  Cape  and  Natal,  and  "  will  thereafter  enjoy  more 
liberty  than  they  have  ever  enjoyed  before."  That  this  pro- 
gramme will  be  followed  in  its  integrity  can  be  relied  upon, 
although  the  transition  stages  may  possibly  prove  shorter  than 
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is  at  present  anticipated,  since  the  political  education  of  the 
quondam  republics  is  more  advanced  than  would  be  the  case 
in  younger  communities. 

Of  late,  and  more  especially  during  the  last  five  years,  public 
enthusiasm  in  Greater  Britain  has  been  stimulated  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  chief  among  which  must  be  named  the  remarkable 
development  of  the  great  self-governing  Colonies,  the  affection 
and  loyalty  shown  to  the  Queen  on  the  occasion  of  her  Diamond 
Jubilee,  and  the  spontaneous  and  never-to-be-forgotten  outburst 
of  brotherly  feeling  which  prompted  the  raising  of  troops  to 
defend  the  flag  and  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  South 
Africa.  A  fourth  potent  factor  in  the  case  is  the  knowledge 
which  has  been  slowly  and  gradually  filtering  through  the  British 
mind  that  unity  of  race,  cemented  by  similarity  of  language, 
constitutes  a  far  greater  bond  of  security  than  any  number 
of  alliances  with  foreign  countries. 

But  in  spite  of  this  rapid  growth  of  sympathy,  ignorance 
as  to  how  our  Colonies  are  governed  is  frequently  met  with,  and 
many  people,  otherwise  well  informed,  are  even  at  the  present 
day  puzzled  as  to  the  precise  geographical  position  of  Britain's 
outlying  possessions.  I  well  remember  that  it  was  a  constant 
theme  of  good-natured  banter  in  Mauritius — the  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  known  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  He  de 
France,  and  at  that  time  under  French  rule — to  remind  the 
Governor  that  when  Lord  Palmerston  was  asked  in  the  House 
of  Commons  where  the  Colony  was  situated,  he  replied  that 
he  did  not  exactly  know,  but  believed  it  to  be  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  no  one  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Ministerial  Bench  attempted 
to  correct  him.  Whether  the  story  be  true  or  not,  it  is  typical  of 
the  popular  belief  in  the  lesser  Colonies  that  England  for  long  did 
not  care  sufficiently  about  them  to  ascertain  their  whereabouts. 

Nor  is  it  much  consolation  to  reflect  that  in  the  days  of  Lord 
Palmerston  progressive  knowledge  of  the  Colonies  would  have 
rendered  impossible  such  a  blunder  as  that  committed  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  when — forgetting  that 
only  five  years  previously  it  had  required  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men  under  Abercromby  to  subdue  the  He  de  France  and  prevent 
further  mischief  to  British  commerce  from  French  pirates — he 
deliberately,  and  solely  out  of  courtesy  to  the  restored  Bourbon 
dynasty  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVIII.,  offered  to  restore  to  France 
either  Mauritius  or  Reunion.  Fortunately  for  England,  Reunion 
was  formerly  known  as  He  Bourbon,  and  this  fact,  notwith- 
standing that  the  island  possessed  no  harbour,  and  was  therefore 
useless  to  the  French  Navy,  decided  the  choice  of  the  King,  who 
preferred  the  island  that  bore  his  name  to  the  He  de  France  with 
its  two  excellent  harbours. 
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There  are  few  among  us  who  have  not  learnt  by  this  time  that 
Great  Britain  herself  is  but  a  small  geographical  atom  in  the 
Empire,  and  so  small  an  atom  that  she  cannot  feed  her  sons  upon 
her  own  soil,  but  must  find  an  outlet  for  them  beyond  the  seas. 
This  knowledge  has  caused  English  people  to  realise  that  Colonies 
of  an  Empire  are  integral  portions  of  that  Empire,  and  hence  that 
a  knowledge  of  their  condition,  their  prospects  and  their  future,  is 
indispensable  to  polite  education.  The  remarkable  success  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  another  sign  of  the  change  that  has 
come  over  the  British  mind,  while  the  foundation  and  progress  of 
the  Imperial  Institute,  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  taken  so 
great  a  personal  interest,  has  enabled  the  people  of  this  country 
to  make  themselves  better  acquainted  with  their  Colonial  brethren, 
and  given  them  some  knowledge  of  the  products  of  our  Colonial 
possessions. 

In  view,  then,  of  actual  events,  it  may  be  timely  and  perhaps 
instructive  to  consider,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  what  a  Crown 
Colony  really  means,  the  part  it  plays  in  the  unity  of  the  Empire, 
and  whether,  in  the  altered  conditions  of  to-day,  a  system  of 
government  that  may  be  said  to  date  back  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  is  riot  capable  of  improve- 
ment. Some  idea  of  the  proportions  of  our  Colonial  Empire  and 
the  responsibility  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  statesman  who 
presides  over  the  Colonial  Office,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  Colonial  dominions  of  Great  Britain  will  now  consist 
of  forty-four  *  organised  communities.  Of  these,  Canada,  Cape 
Colony,  the  five  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  New- 
foundland and  Natal,  have  elective  Parliaments  with  responsible 
Ministers,  while  thirty-three  are  in  various  degrees  dependent 
upon  the  Colonial  Office.  In  other  words,  only  eleven  out  of 
forty-four  communities  have,  during  a  period  extending  over  more 
than  a  century,  risen  to  the  dignity  of  self-government.  The  rest 
are  Crown  Colonies  in  different  stages  of  political  transformation. 
Some  have  no  legislative  councillors,  atid  the  Crown  legislates  by 
Order  in  Council,  or  the  Governor,  alone,  by  Ordinance,  as  is 
the  case  in  Gibraltar  and  St.  Helena  ;  others,  such  as  Ceylon, 
Gold  Coast,  Hong  Kong  and  Trinidad,  have  a  legislative  council 
nominated  by  the  Crown ;  while  to  a  third  category  belong 
Colonies  like  British  Guiana  and  Mauritius,  possessing  a  legis- 
lative council,  nominated  and  partly  elected  by  the  people. 

What  these  several  differences  represent  can  be  gathered 
from  the  aspirations  of  the  Colonies  without  a  legislative  council 
to  be  possessed  of  one,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pass  laws 
suited  to  their  wants  and  requirements,  even  though  each  law  is 
subject  to  approval  at  home ;  and  the  ambition  of  Colonies  with  a 

*  This  number  includes  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
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legislature  to  have  their  legislatures  composed  entirely  of  repre- 
sentatives selected  by  the  people,  instead  of  being  controlled  by 
nominees  of  the  Crown,  although  such  nominees  usually  represent 
the  most  important  of  local  interests.  Indeed,  the  archives  of 
the  Colonial  Office  present  a  hillock  of  petitions,  complaints  and 
correspondence  on  this  subject. 

The  Government  of  every  Crown  Colony,  outside  the  class  of 
which  great  military  strongholds  form  a  part,  and  wherein  it  is 
not  deemed  advisable  to  introduce  more  than  a  limited  amount  of 
civil  administration,  is  a  miniature  copy  of  the  Government  at 
home.  The  Governor  represents  the  Sovereign,  and  is  the  keeper 
of  the  Crown  rights  and  privileges,  which  he  must  not  allow  to  be 
infringed.  He  also  acts  as  Prime  Minister  for  all  purposes  of 
local  administration.  His  Executive  Council  constitutes,  so  to 
speak,  the  local  cabinet,  and  he  presides  over  the  Legislature, 
having  alone  the  power  to  initiate  money,  bills  or  ordinances. 
He  is  the  sole  person  to  correspond  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
before  whom  he  has  to  lay,  together  with  his  own  appreciations, 
the  exact  facts  on  which  those  appreciations  are  based.  These 
facts  show  how  much  the  administration  in  a  Crown  Colony 
depends  upon  the  decisions  of  the  Colonial  Minister,  with 
whom  it  rests  to  accept  or  reject  the  advice  offered  by  the 
Governor. 

The  present  system  of  Crown  Colony  Government  is  practically 
the  same  as  in  1839,  when  Lord  John  Russell  was  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,*  except  that  all  responsibility  of  government  then 
centred  more  absolutely  in  the  Governor,  than,  as  is  now  the  case, 
in  the  Colonial  Office.  Complaints  of  misgovernment,  however, 
became  so  loud  and  so  numerous  from  the  larger  Colonies,  that  a 
remedy  for  the  Colonial  grievances  was  devised  "  by  the  gradual 
introduction  into  each  dependency  of  the  principle  of  self- 
government  in  all  matters  of  local  concern. "t  This  concession, 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  ministerial  responsibility  in  local  affairs, 
on  the  pattern  of  British  Parliamentary  Government,  was  the 
beginning  of  that  vigorous  political  education  which  has  brought 
our  present  self-governing  Colonies  to  their  actual  importance. 
It  also  constitutes  the  bone  of  contention  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  smaller  or  Crown  Colonies,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  deemed  not  competent  either  in  respect  of  race  or 
of  political  education  to  receive  a  similar  boon. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  persuade"  people  that  they  are  not  ripe 
for  the  same  exercise  of  political  privileges  as  are  enjoyed  by  their 
kith  and  kin  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  if  a  wiser  judgment 
enables  their  rulers  to  discriminate  as  to  the  time  when  the 

*  In  those  days  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  also  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
f  Todd's  Parliamentary  Government  in  the  British  Colonies,  p.  26. 
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electoral  franchise  shall  be  bestowed  on  any  particular  dependency, 
it  is,  I  think,  a  moot  point  whether  in  these  days  of  free  and 
universal  education,  the  work  so  well  begun  by  Lord  Melbourne, 
Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Grey,  in  the  cause  of  the 
greater  dependencies,  may  not  be  further  extended  by  the  Cabinet 
of  to-day  to  the  lesser  possessions  of  the  Crown,  so  as  to  effect 
a  closer  understanding  between  the  people  in  these  Colonies  and 
the  authorities  at  Downing  Street. 

One  cannot  say  that  the  Crown  Colonies  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  united  Empire  which  it  is  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
present  Ministry  to  consolidate,  and  truth  compels  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  Queen  in  her  single  person  has  done  more  for  the 
cohesion  of  every  portion  of  her  vast  dominions  than  the  judicious 
administration  of  any  Crown  Colony  has  been  able  to  compass  in 
the  way  of  attachment  to  the  Motherland.  The  touching  loyalty 
which  the  mention  of  Her  Majesty's  name  calls  forth  everywhere 
is  due  to  the  affectionate  respect  which  her  personality  commands  ; 
but  many  of  the  more  advanced  Crown  Colonies  keenly  feel  that 
they  are  unable  to  mark  their  loyalty  otherwise  than  by  spoken  or 
written  addresses  of  devotion  and  sympathy. 

They  experience  disappointment  at  having  no  power  of 
initiation,  no  means  of  making  their  voice  heard  in  the  Councils 
of  the  Empire,  and  they  are  apt  to  resent  being  considered  mere 
infants  with  unformed  sinews,  and  thus  incapable  of  strengthening 
in  their  own  individuality  the  Empire  of  their  beloved  Sovereign. 
This  feeling  cannot  be  said  to  make  for  unity,  and  naturally  raises 
the  question  whether  the  system  of  Government  under  which  these 
Crown  Colonies  live,  is  not  susceptible  of  advantageous  modifica- 
tions, if  not  of  beneficial  reform. 

Without  going  the  length  of  asserting  that  all  the  Crown 
Colonies  would  at  the  present  time  help  on  the  unity  of  the 
Empire,  even  if  they  possessed  a  voice  in  its  councils  (too  many 
of  them  are,  I  fear,  far  from  being  ripe  for  self-government),  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  few  could  assist  this  end  were  greater 
confidence  shown  in  their  individuality  as  separate  dependencies 
of  the  Crown,  within  well-defined  geographical  limits,  by  giving 
them  a  slightly  increased  measure  of  self-government,  whereby 
closer  sympathy  with  the  mother  country  might  be  created.  The 
Crown  Colonies,  taken  collectively,  are  too  much  tied  to  the 
apron-strings  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  are  inclined  at  times  to 
rebel  against  the  tightness  of  this  bond.  A  prudent  parent 
gradually  loosens  the  strings  of  the  apron  and  thereby  strengthens 
the  ties  of  affection. 

The  control  exercised  by  the  mother  country  over  every  purse 
of  its  thirty-three  adopted  children,  though  no  doubt  sound  in 
principle,  in  so  far  as  many  of  them  have  but  a  somewhat 
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elementary  notion  of  the  value  of  money,  and  especially  of  the 
money  raised  by  taxation  for  the  purposes  of  local  administration, 
and  which  in  Colonies  is  very  generally  looked  upon  as  a  fund 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  need  not  be  the  same 
for  every  Crown  dependency.  For  example,  Ceylon,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Fiji  and  Hong  Kong  are  surely 
in  a  more  advanced  condition  than  Honduras  or  the  Turks 
Islands ;  and  while  strict  control  is  indispensable  where  Colonies 
have  appealed  for  pecuniary  help  to  Downing  Street,  the  same 
strictness  becomes  the  cause  of  perpetual  friction  in  Colonies 
sufficiently  wealthy  not  to  require  financial  aid.  An  Imperial 
audit  at  stated  periods  would  do  away  with  one  of  the  bitterest 
causes  of  discontent. 

The  minute  control  of  the  smallest  expenditure  exacted  by 
the  Colonial  Office  is  not  only  one  of  the  reasons  why  generally 
the  local  press  is  hostile  to  the  local  authorities  and  forgets  its 
mission,  which  is  to  educate  people  to  that  political  honesty 
which  would  justify  their  promotion  to  political  manhood  among 
the  nations  that  constitute  the  Empire.  It  is  also  the  cause  why, 
in  local  legislative  assemblies,  gentlemen  nominated  to  a  seat,  and 
thereby  recipients  of  the  Queen's  commission  appointing  them 
advisers  to  Her  Majesty,  end,  by  creating  a  kind  of  opposition  to 
the  Government,  a  course  of  conduct  which  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  political  absurdity. 

The  temper  of  a  legislative  council  or  assembly  varies  with 
each  Colony,  but  in  all  there  is  a  standing  conviction  that  the 
best  directed  efforts  to  promote  a  local  requirement  or  to  defeat 
a  measure  brought  in  by  the  local  Government,  whether  at  the 
desire  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  not,  is  doomed  to  failure,  even 
when  supported  by  a  majority  in  the  Legislature,  owing  to  the 
right  of  veto  possessed  by  the  Colonial  Office.  The  wishes  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  are  always  received  with  respectful  atten- 
tion ;  but  if  they  run  counter  to  popular  feeling  they  intensify  the 
current  belief  that  they  do  not  emanate  from  headquarters  but 
are  the  views  of  some  subordinate  at  the  Colonial  Office,  an 
impression  not  the  less  mischievous  in  its  results  because  it 
may  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  Could  not  the  apron-strings  be 
loosened  on  the  one  hand,  and  could  not  the  hard-worked  officers 
of  Downing  Street  find  recreative  time  to  study  on  the  spot  the 
idiosyncracies  of  the  people  who  long  to  welcome  them,  and 
through  them  to  be  better  appreciated  as  they  believe  by  the 
Office  with  wrhich  their  destiny  is  so  closely  associated  ? 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  these  two  points,  for  their 
happy  solution  could,  I  feel  certain,  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing and  diminish  a  tendency  to  systematic  opposition  which 
does  not  promote  unity.  Colonies  are  not  unlike  growing 
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mercantile  firms,  which  require  larger  premises  to  cope  with 
extended  or  extending  business.  Under  the  present  system  of 
self-government  a  Crown  Colony,  finding  itself  in  such  a  position, 
though  confident  of  the  Governor's  strong  advocacy,  is  dependent 
on  the  verdict  of  the  Colonial  Office  as  to  whether  its  progress 
shall  continue  or  be  arrested.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore, 
with  what  anxiety  the  judgment  of  Downing  Street  is  awaited, 
and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  the  responsibility  resting  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  neither  enviable  nor 
indeed  advisable. 

Many  friendly  critics  of  the  Colonial  Office,  weighing  the 
great  interests  at  stake  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  dealt 
with,  would  prefer  to  see  a  new  branch  of  that  department  created 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  com- 
mercial status  of  Colonies  and  the  guarantees  they  offer  for  the 
promotion  of  their  interests,  industrial,  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial, such  a  branch  to  be  composed  of  experts  in  direct 
communication  with  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture 
throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  is  only  fair  to  say, 
appears  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  some  such  gradual  change, 
for  to  him  is  due  the  creation  of  an  Agricultural  Ministry,  under 
Dr.  Morris,  at  Barbados.  This  Ministry  is  already  rendering 
valuable  service  to  the  West  Indies  by  improving  the  methods  of 
cultivation,  educating  the  natives  to  love  their  soil  and  generally 
providing  against  evil  days  by  creating  new  industries  to  replace 
such  as  are  decadent  or  may  fail  through  circumstances  dependent 
on  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  Colonial  Office  has,  in  the  past,  been  hampered  by  the 
Treasury  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  Crown 
Colonies,  and  I  earnestly  trust  that  in  future  the  Treasury  will 
realise,  as  it  appears  at  last  to  be  discovering,  that  the  Colonial 
Minister  is  the  best  judge  of  the  time  and  occasion  when  the 
younger  dependencies  require  assistance.  A  late  Governor  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  never  ceased  to  complain  that  his 
rich  Colony  had  been  put  back  twenty  years  by  the  narrow- 
mindedness  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  my  own  experience  I 
recall  how  British  Honduras  suffered  by  contradictory  and 
well-nigh  incomprehensible  currency  Orders  in  Council,  the 
Treasury  refusing  to  understand  that  a  Mexican  and  a  Guate- 
malan dollar,  having  a  different  silver  value,  could  not,  without 
loss  to  the  mercantile  community,  be  accepted  at  the  same 
value  by  an  Order  in  Council.  Applied  to  England,  the  Order 
was  equivalent  to  a  direction  that  half-a-crown  must  be  accepted 
as  a  florin,  and  though  the  Colonial  Office  represented  the 
anomaly  in  the  most  forcible  language,  it  was  not  until  the 
merchants  of  Honduras  rebelled  in  a  body  against  being  forced 
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by   law    to    lose    sixpence   on   every   dollar   that    the   Treasury 
consented  to  amend  their  ruling. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  astonishment  to  all  who  have 
governed  British  dependencies  to  find  when  at  home  how  accu- 
rately informed  the  Colonial  Office  is  upon  every  detail  of  local 
administration,  and  how  singularly  correct  is  the  general  estimate 
of  local  affairs.  But  it  would  considerably  lessen  the  enormous 
burden  of  work  at  headquarters  were  the  Colonies  allowed  a 
greater  power  of  settling  their  own  expenditure  in  their  own 
fashion.  As  it  is,  they  are  humbled  when  they  realise  that  they 
cannot  spend  a  shilling  of  their  own  money  without  sanction 
from  Downing  Street. 

In  some  Colonies  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  with 
success  of  admitting  non-officials  to  the  Executive  Council. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  this  were  made  the  rule  instead  of 
the  exception,  for  by  this  means  a  link  is  created  between  the 
Governor  and  his  people  which  enables  him  to  form  a  far  more 
correct  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  his  Colony  than  he  is 
able  to  do  from  the  reports  of  his  official  staff,  no  matter  how 
efficient  and  well-informed  that  staff  may  be.  The  duty  of  a 
Governor  being  primarily  to  keep  the  Secretary  of  State  acquainted 
with  facts  would  then  have  the  additional  advantage,  in  the 
absence  of  an  elected  assembly,  of  giving  appreciations  based 
on  more  than  his  own  personal  observations,  and  the  people 
would  feel  that  they  were  not  ignored. 

The  Colonies  have  one  and  all  an  unlimited  right  of  petition  to 
the  Crown  against  the  acts  or  decisions  of  a  Governor,  and  are  thus 
protected  against  possible  tyranny  or  oppression;  but  this  right  re- 
quires some  modification.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  much  abused  by 
people  without  a  claim  to  attention,  and  on  the  other  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently utilised  by  those  having  grievances  that  deserve  a  hearing. 

The  Crown  Colony  functions  of  the  Colonial  Office  alone  must 
occupy  much  unnecessary  time  and  attention,  and  might  be  im- 
proved to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  When  to  the  mass  of 
detail  and  secondary  work  which  oppresses  an  office  entrusted,  as  is 
the  Colonial  Office,  with  the  fate,  the  happiness,  the  development 
and  the  prosperity  of  all  the  Crown  dependencies,  is  added  the 
more  important  matters  of  appropriate  administration,  of  enforcing 
respect  for  old  laws,  customs,  habits,  prejudices  and  language 
in  Colonies  where  differences  of  race  are  specially  marked,  and 
the  construction  of  a  policy  which,  while  uniform  for  all,  takes 
their  respective  idiosyncracies  into  account,  it  will  be  readily 
conceded  that  the  work  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  his 
subordinates  is  no  sinecure.  It  has  killed  or  disabled  three 
Under  or  Assistant  Under- Secretaries  of  State  in  as  many  years. 
Fairfield,  Herbert  and  Wingfield  a,re  names  to  be  engraved 
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in  the  memory  of  all  Colonists ;  the  first  literally  died  in  their 
service  through  overwork.  Sir  Robert  Herbert  fortunately 
escaped  similar  fate  by  a  timely  resignation,  and  Sir  Edward 
Wingfield  was  struck  down  at  his  post.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
the  Colonial  Office,  if  it  is  not  soon  relieved  of  some  of  its 
arduous,  and,  as  I  think,  somewhat  unnecessary  duties,  by 
entrusting  them  to  Colonies  well  able  to  discharge  them,  will 
require  thorough  reorganisation  so  as  to  minimise  the  risks 
of  breakdown  common  to  all  who  enter  its  portals. 

Whether  there  should  be  a  Council  of  the  Colonies  as  there 
is  a  Council  of  India  is  scarce  a  matter  for  me  to  discuss  here ; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that  British  policy  is  not  sufficiently 
brought  home  to  the  Colonists,  owing  to  the  fact  that  incessant 
work  at  the  Colonial  Office  prevents  its  officers  from  devoting 
time  to  the  study  of  Colonies  on  the  spot,  while  the  manner 
n  which  the  smaller  dependencies  are  apparently  neglected  forces 
upon  them  the  belief  that  they  are  equally  misunderstood.  An 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  exchange  between 
Governors  and  Under-Secretaries  of  State,  or  a  reasonable  extension 
of  leave  to  either  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  the 
one  with  their  own  native  land  (for  many  know  it  but  super- 
ficially), the  other  with  the  dependencies  on  whose  interests  they 
have  to  pronounce,  would  facilitate  the  task  now  pressing  too 
heavily  upon  those  in  responsible  positions  at  home  and  especially 
please  the  Colonists,  who  would  welcome  with  enthusiasm 
periodical  visits  from  gentlemen  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

From  these  few  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  Crown  Colonies 
consist  of  more  or  less  extensive  and  distinct  territories,  acquired 
by  settlement  or  conquered,  inhabited  by  people  of  every  kind  of 
race  and  creeds.  These  people,  under  the  guidance  of  the  mother 
country  and  the  tutelage  of  a  Governor,  are  being  educated  politi- 
cally to  become  the  emancipated  and  affectionate  sons  and  allies 
of  old  Britain,  to  distinguish  true  liberty  from  license,  to  learn 
that  in  every  limb  the  Empire,  however  alien  in  birth,  must  be 
sound  from  the  flow  of  the  same  strong  healthy  blood  which 
runs  through  the  veins  of  the  English-speaking  race,  and  to 
know  that  England,  before  handing  over  to  them  the  absolute 
control  of  their  own  affairs,  expects  them  not  only  to  do  their 
duty,  but  to  understand  what  that  duty  means. 

Liberty,  toleration  and  equal  rights  are  not  idle  words  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language.  They  are  nailed  to  the  flag  of  every 
political  party  in  the  State,  and  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
River  Colony  will  soon  learn  their  value  when  they  compare  the 
Kruger-cum-Steyn  despotism  with  the  gentle  but  firm  sway  of 
Crown  Colony  Government. 

HUBEBT  E.  H.  JEBNINGHAM. 
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REMINISCENCES    OF   THE    AMIR 

THE  publication  of  the  Autobiography  of  Abdur  Eahman,  Amir 
of  Afghanistan,*  has  aroused  such  great  and  widespread  interest 
that  I  have  been  requested  to  record  a  few  reminiscences  of  the 
anxious  time,  now  twenty-one  years  ago,  when  the  British  Govern- 
ment, weary  of  its  barren  campaigns  in  Afghanistan,  was  every- 
where looking  for  a  strong  and  capable  prince  to  place  on  the 
throne  of  Kabul. 

That  time  seemed  to  me  very  near,  as  I  looked  down  from  a 
window  in  Piccadilly  on  the  enthusiastic  reception  given  to  Lord 
Eoberts  on  his  return  from  South  Africa,  and  remembered  the 
long  tedious  months  we  had  passed  together,  in  the  fortified 
cantonment  of  Sherpur,  just  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Kabul,  in  opposite  quarters  of  the  principal  gateway,  waiting  the 
results  of  the  negotiations  which  I  had  been  instructed  to  open 
with  Abdur  Eahman,  who  had  lately  entered  Turkistan  from 
Eussian  territory.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  men  who  lived 
about  that  gateway  have  passed  away ;  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  Sir 
Herbert  Macpherson,  Sir  Charles  MacGregor ;  many  have  been 
fighting  in  the  present  war  and  have  gained  there  fresh  laurels, 
notably,  Generals  Pole-Carew,  Sir  George  White,  and  Ian 
Hamilton. 

The  two  campaigns  have  a  strong  likeness  to  each  other. 
Afghanistan  is  a  far  more  difficult,  impracticable,  and  moun- 
tainous country  than  South  Africa,  and  is  indeed  little  more  than 
a  wilderness  of  mountains,  spreading  from  the  giant  chain  of  the 
Himalayas,  with  the  Turkistan  plain  between  the  hills  and  the 
Oxus,  and  then  range  after  range,  with  a  few  valleys  between, 
like  those  of  Kabul  and  Jalalabad.  But  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  country  are  the  same,  in  its  roadless,  savage  barren- 
ness, furnishing  no  resources  for  transport  or  commissariat,  and 
inhabited  by  a  race,  fierce,  independent,  democratic,  and  deceitful ; 
the  Boers  of  Asia,  equally  good  soldiers  as  the  South  African 

*  ' The  Life  of  Abdur  Rahman,  Amir  of  Afghanistan.'  Edited  by  Mir  Munshi 
Sultan  Mohammed  Khan  (Secretary  of  State  of  Afghanistan).  John.  Murray. 
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Boers  in  the  mountains  and  behind  cover,  equally  indifferent  in 
the  open  field. 

The  Afghans,  people  and  soldiers,  are  losing  their  old  enmity 
to  the  British,  and  think  of  them  as  possible  friends  and  allies. 
This  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  generous  manner  in  which  the 
people  were  treated  by  the  army.  During  all  the  months  I  was 
in  Kabul,  the  troops,  both  British  and  Indian,  behaved  in  an 
exemplary  manner,  and  I  never  heard  any  instance  of  violent 
crime  or  of  insult  or  outrage  offered  to  a  single  woman  in  Afghan- 
istan. This  may  be  an  almost  sufficient  reply  to  the  lying  stories 
of  violence  brought  against  our  soldiers  in  South  Africa  by  the 
press  of  countries  whose  soldiers  have,  in  China,  by  their  abomin- 
able outrages  on  helpless  men  and  women,  brought  indelible 
shame  on  Christianity  and  the  civilisation  of  the  West.  Every- 
thing requisitioned  in  Afghanistan  was  paid  for,  not  in  receipts 
to  be  afterwards  dishonoured,  but  in  solid  cash.  We  found  it  a 
poor  country,  we  left  it  rich ;  so  overflowing  with  Indian  rupees 
that  the  new  Amir  had  little  difficulty  in  recovering  a  great  part 
of  the  arrears  of  revenue  due,'  and  establishing  his  authority  with 
English  money,  as  certainly  and  directly  as  if  we  had  trebled  his 
subsidy. 

The  Amir's  autobiography  is  an  astonishing  record  of  work 
done  and  progress  made  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  years,  amid 
constant  anxiety  and  discouragement,  surrounded  by  open  enemies 
and   secret   traitors,    with   robber    tribes   to    subdue,    the   whole 
machinery  of  administration  to  create,  and  with  very  few  servants 
and  officials  who  could  sympathise  with,  carry  out,  or  even  under- 
stand his  schemes  for  the  development   and   civilisation  of  his 
country.     Those  who  desire  to  see  how  this  great  work  has  been 
designed,  commenced,  and  advanced  some  way  towards  comple- 
tion, must  read  this  strange  and  fascinating  book,  which  I  cannot 
attempt  to  review  or  even  criticise  here.     The  most  important 
portion  deals  with  the  Amir's  sentiments  towards  England  and 
Eussia,  and  the  policy  which  he  has  followed  since  his  accession 
and  desires  to  observe  in  the  future,  in  order  to  strengthen  and 
secure  the  independence  of  his  country.     It  will  consequently  not 
be  without  interest  to  record  the  opinions  formed  of  his  character 
and  aims  in  1880,  and  thus  ascertain  whether  his  present  public 
declarations   of    policy   are   superficial   and    merely   intended   to 
favourably   impress    the    English   Government    and    people,    or 
whether   they  represent  a  well-considered  decision  to  which  he 
has  steadily  adhered  during  a  long  course  of  years.     To  elucidate 
this   point   it  will   be  convenient   to    give   a   few  extracts   from 
my  own  reports   to   the   Government   and   those  of   my  agents 
to  me. 

Shortly  before  my  arrival  in  Kabul,  in  March,  1880,  I  had 
VOL.  I.— No.  1.  H 
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received  the  Viceroy's  personal  instructions  to  open  up  com- 
munication with  Abdur  Rahman,  who  had  lately  entered  Afghan 
Turkistan  from  Russian  territory,  and  ascertain  his  intentions. 
A  fortnight  later,  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  memorandum  dealing 
with  the  whole  political  situation  and  the  character  and  prospects 
of  the  several  claimants  to  the  throne,  I  wrote  to  the  Government 
of  India  : 

Of  all  possible  claimants  to  the  throne  of  Northern  Afghanistan  there  is, 
in  my  opinion,  no  one  who  can  be  favourably  compared  with  Sirdar  Abdur 
Kahman  Khan.  .  .  .  Against  him  is  the  fact  that  he  has  for  many  years  past 
resided  in  Russia,  and  that  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  has  been  allowed 
to '  escape,  if  not  provided  by  it  with  arms  and  money  to  take  the  field  in 
Afghanistan. 

I  pointed  out  that  although  his  nomination  presented  some 
dangers,  there  was  no  possible  course  that  could  be  adopted  in 
Afghanistan  which  was  not  beset  with  difficulties,  and  that  the 
attempt  to  secure  Abdur  Rahman  was  probably  the  best  solution 
of  the  doubtful  problem.  Pensioners  were  not  as  a  class  dis- 
tinguished for  their  gratitude,  especially  when,  like  Abdur  Rahman, 
their  action  has  been  restrained  at  the  very  time  when  they  believe 
their  best  opportunity  to  have  come.  I  pointed  out  that  on  the 
death  of  Amir  Sher  Ali,  who  lost  his  throne  and  life  from  an 
unwise  reliance  on  Russian  promises  which  were  never  intended 
to  be  kept,  Abdur  Rahman  must  have  expected  that,  at  last, 
his  claims  would  be  recognised  by  the  Russian  Government. 
But  this  was  not  the  case ;  he  was  neglected  in  favour  of 
Yakub  Khan,  and  though  it  was  possible  that,  no  other  claimant 
being  then  in  the  field,  he  might  have  been  encouraged  by  Russia 
to  assert  his  pretensions  and  try  his  fortunes  in  Afghan  Turkistan, 
yet  he  must  realise  that  Russia  was  using  him  for  her  own  interests 
and  not  for  his,  and  that  consequently  he  would  turn  naturally  in 
that  direction  in  which  he  might  find  his  best  advantage.  England 
could  do  far  more  for  him  than  Russia,  and  Abdur  Rahman  would 
be  willing  to  accept  our  overtures ;  the  only  danger  being  that  his 
rapid  successes  in  Turkistan  might  have  encouraged  him  to  take 
an  active  part  against  us,  and,  by  exciting  the  people  to  religious 
war,  make  a  bid  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  his  grandfather,  of 
which  we  only  offered  him  a  part,  and  that  part  not  the  most 
rich  or  desirable. 

I  have  briefly  summarised  the  views  I  then  submitted  to 
the  Government,  because  it  will  be  seen  that  if  compared  with 
the  Amir's  Autobiography,  they  gave  a  fairly  correct  view  of  the 
considerations  which  influenced  his  policy  and  action,  and  con- 
sequently formed  a  sound  working  basis  for  communication  and 
negotiation  with  him.  The  first  agent  I  sent  to  Abdur  Rahman 
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was  Mahomed  Sarwar,  the  son  of  an  old  retainer  of  Amir  Afzal 
Khan  and  devoted  to  the  family,  with  full  and  explicit  instructions 
as  to  the  wishes  and  policy  of  the  British  Government,  and  a 
letter  of  introduction,  brief  and  colourless,  as  it  was  feared  that  it 
might  fall  into  hostile  hands.  He  was  very  cordially  received, 
and  sent  a  long  and  most  interesting  report  of  his  interview  with 
Abdur  Eahman  and  of  his  surroundings  and  prospects. 

On  the  question  of  his  relations  with  Russia,  the  Prince  gave 
very  frank  explanations.  He  said  that  he  had  no  desire  to  hide 
anything  from  the  English ;  that  for  the  first  seven  years  of  his 
stay  with  the  Russians  they  would  not  allow  him  to  hold  any 
communication  with  Afghanistan,  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
under  treaty  engagements  with  the  English.  Then  they  told 
him  that  they  had  made  friendship  with  Amir  Sher  Ali,  and 
could  not  allow  him  to  be  disturbed.  When  Sher  Ali  attacked 
Maimena,  Abdur  Rahman  begged  to  be  allowed  to  leave,  but  was 
refused.  Aggrieved  at  this  treatment,  he  intended  flight,  on  the 
death  of  Sher  Ali ;  but  his  plans  being  discovered,  he  and  his 
family  were  forcibly  removed  to  Tashkend.  When  telegraphic 
news  of  the  deposition  of  Amir  Yakub  Khan  by  the  English  was 
received,  General  Kauffman  was  at  Oxenburg,  and  his  secretary 
at  Tashkend  sent  to  Abdur  Rahman  and  told  him  the  opportunity 
was  favourable,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  leave. 

The  Prince  asked  time  for  consideration ;  and  three  days 
afterwards  was  again  sent  for  and  urged  to  start.  He  was  told 
that  he  could  surely  drive  General  Ghulam  Haidar  out  of 
Turkistan  and  occupy  the  country,  and  that  the  opportunity 
would  not  again  occur.  Abdur  Rahman  pleaded  that  he  had  no 
arms,  horses  or  money,  and,  after  communication  with  General 
Kautfman  by  telegraph,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  be 
supplied  with  200  breech-loading  rifles,  20,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  accoutrements  for  100  horse  and  100  footmen,  and 
5000  Bokhara  Tillas  (about  33,000  rupees).  "  The  Russians," 
he  said,  "  pressed  me  strongly  to  leave.  They  said  I  could  not 
leave  soon  enough."  At  the  same  time  he  insisted  that  he  had 
entered  into  no  secret  engagement  with  them ;  that  he  was 
grateful  for  their  hospitality  and  had  no  wish  to  quarrel  with 
them,  and  that  he  considered  the  arms  and  money  as  a  loan  to 
be  hereafter  repaid.  As  to  the  future,  the  Russian  secretary 
told  him,  "If  you  fail,  it  does  not  matter  much,  you  can  return 
to  us  and  your  present  allowances." 

Another  agent,  who  arrived  at  Kabul  about  the  same  time, 
mentioned  that  the  Russians  had  taken  a  written  promise  from 
Abdur  Rahman  not  to  return  to  Russian  territory  in  the  event 
of  failure.  Both  stories  may  be  true,  as  the  Russians  like  to  be 
prepared  for  all  contingencies. 

H  2 
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The  next  personal  reports,  of  greater  independence  and  im- 
portance, were  from  two  of  my  native  Aides-de-camps,  Sirdars 
Mahome4  Afzal  Khan  and  Ibrahim  Khan,  men  of  distinction, 
whom,  in  company  with  Sher  Mahomed  Khan,  a  member  of  the 
ruling  family  who  was  friendly  to  Abdur  Kahman,  I  had  sent  to 
interview  the  Prince  at  Khanabad  in  Turkistan,  and  explain  to 
him  in  detail  the  views  of  the  British  Government.  Their  first 
report  was  favourable. 

"  The  Sirdar  "  [they  wrote] ,  "  who  is  about  40  years  old  and  in  good  health 
is  patient  and  very  intelligent.  He  appears  well  informed.  In  all  our  con- 
versations he  replied  readily  and  without  delay.  In  our  opinion,  to  judge  from 
his  powers  of  speaking  and  his  knowledge,  he  will  need  to  depend  on  no 
minister  in  Afghanistan  for  advice.  He  has  great  patience  and  eloquence." 

In  a  later  report,  Ibrahim  Khan  said  : — 

"  Abdur  Rahman  in  public  is  gentle,  reserved,  and  dignified.  Although  his 
style,  at  first,  for  obtaining  a  hold  over  the  country,  according  to  Mahomedan 
rites  and  customs,  is  most  profitable,  yet  in  my  opinion,  if  Abdur  Rahman 
persists  in  this  line  for  any  long  time  he  will  disgust  the  elders  of  the  country 
and  the  military  officers,  and  they  will  not  put  up  with  him.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  rulers  of  Afghanistan  to  freely  take  into  confidence  and 
to  be  largely  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  principal  chiefs  and  elders.  Abdur 
Rahman  is  acting  according  to  his  own  ideas,  and  persons  desirous  of  offering 
advice  are  put  aside  with  soft  words." 

The  writer  judged  the  character  of  the  man  correctly  enough, 
but  under-estimated  his  strength  of  character.  Throughout  his 
reign  he  has  governed  without  any  responsible  minister,  and  has 
taken  no  one  into  his  complete  confidence.  Regarding  his 
relations  with  Russia,  Abdur  Rahman  was  frank  enough  and 
declared  he  had  no  agreement  with  them ;  but  the  secret  informa- 
tion which  reached  my  agents  with  much  difficulty  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  Russians  had  desired  to  give  him  a  large  sum  of 
money,  but  he  only  accepted  about  £10,000,  while  he  was  under- 
stood to  be  in  constant  communication  with  a  Russian  officer 
across  the  Oxus.  This  was  probable  enough,  as  there  was  no 
reason  that  Abdur  Rahman  should  be  off  with  the  old  love  before 
he  was  on  with  the  new. 

In  Ibrahim  Khan's  opinion  the '  Prince  would  strictly  act  in 
his  own  interests.  That  he  was  then  listening  to  Russian  advice, 
because  they  were  asking  nothing  of  him,  but  if  hereafter  they 
should  demand  a  site  for  a  cantonment  or  for  any  other  purpose 
he  would  fail  them.  The  Amir's  book  certainly  confirms  this 
view,  and  shows  most  clearly  that  the  only  interests  he  regards 
for  a  moment  are  those  of  himself,  his  dynasty,  and  his  country. 
He  is  a  friend  of  England,  and  eagerly  desires  her  goodwill  and 
support  because  he  understands  that  these  interests  are  secure 
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with  England,  but  that  they  would  be  imperilled  and  lost  should 
he  fall  into  the  hands  of  Eussia.  This  enlightened  selfishness 
makes  Abdur  Kahman  a  better  and  not  a  worse  ally  for  England ; 
and  the  present  conduct  of  the  Kussian  troops  in  China,  and  the 
policy  of  the  Kussian  Government  in  Manchuria  will  make  him 
more  than  ever  disinclined  to  trust  to  Russian  promises  or  pro- 
fessions of  friendship. 

My  own  personal  estimate  of  the  Amir  was  formed  during  the 
lengthy  interviews  I  had  with  him  at  Zimma,  some  sixteen  miles 
from  Kabul,  after  he  had  been  persuaded  to  cross  the  Hindu  Khush 
mountains  into  Kohistan  and  move  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital.  The  months  of  negotiation  had  been  a  time  of  unrest  and 
anxiety.  Hated  by  the  majority  of  the  princes  of  the  ruling 
family,  and  dreaded  by  most  of  the  tribal  chiefs,  he  had  felt  that 
his  best  chance  of  establishing  himself  was  by  posing  as  a 
champion  of  the  faith,  delivering  his  country  from  foreign  domina- 
tion. So,  concealing  his  secret  understanding  with  the  English, 
Northern  Afghanistan  was  filled  with  his  inflammatory  letters 
and  proclamations  inciting  chiefs  and  people  to  holy  war,  and  the 
situation  became  so  critical  and  a  general  rising  so  imminent  that 
it  was  necessary  to  warn  him  with  the  utmost  frankness  to  abate 
the  fervour  of  his  religious  enthusiasm  or  it  would  be  necessary  to 
break  off  negotiations  with  him  altogether. 

The  warning  was  accepted  in  the  spirit  with  which  it  was 
offered ;  and  when  the  negotiations  were  closed  by  his  proclama- 
tion as  Amir,  his  conduct  became  irreproachable  and  friendly. 
The  time  of  our  interviews  was  a  most  critical  one ;  for  our  Army 
had  just  sustained  a  serious  reverse  at  Maiwand,  and  the  cordial 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Amir  were  necessary  to  secure 
the  unopposed  march  of  an  avenging  force  to  Kandahar,  and  the 
retirement  of  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  Peshawar.  It  was 
fortunate  that  Sirdar  Ayub  Khan,  the  victor  of  Maiwand,  was  the 
enemy  and  rival  of  the  Amir,  who  was  delighted  to  assist  in  his 
overthrow  at  the  hands  of  General  Roberts.  Had  Ayub  Khan 
been  wise  enough  to  wait  until  we  had  withdrawn  to  India  before 
he  attacked  Kandahar,  the  new  Amir  would  have  been  in  a  very 
dangerous  position,  and  the  history  of  Afghanistan  might  have 
been  altogether  different  from  what  it  is  to-day.  Thus  the 
Maiwand  defeat,  which  seemed  at  first  to  threaten  the  collapse  of 
the  fabric  we  had  built  up  so  carefully,  was  so  far  an  advantage 
that  it  gave  us  the  opportunity  of  crushing  the  rival  who  might 
again  have  thrown  Afghanistan  into  anarchy. 

The  impression  which  the  Amir  made  on  me  in  our  first  inter- 
views has  been  fully  confirmed  by  his  subsequent  conduct.  Since 
those  days,  many  Englishmen  have  seen  him,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  to  dwell  on  the  subject.  But  I  may  say  that  his  most 
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striking  characteristics  seemed  to  be  his  absolute  frankness,  and 
self-reliance,  of  which  ample  proofs  are  given  in  his  autobiography. 
A  genial,  strong,  clever  man  of  the  world,  well  informed  on  all 
subjects  of  general  interest,  eloquent,  logical  and  with  much 
humour  and  repartee.  It  was  impossible  to  talk  to  him  for  any 
time  without  a  strong  feeling  of  liking  and  respect.  Kesolute 
and  courageous,  keenly  alive  to  his  own  interests  and  determined 
to  obtain  all  he  could  from  the  British  Government,  he  was 
perfectly  good  humoured  and  contented  when  he  found  that  all 
his  demands  could  not  be  granted.  He  spoke  of  Russia  with 
friendliness,  and  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  her  for  the  long 
hospitality  shown  him  ;  but  he  absolutely  denied  any  agreement 
with  or  dependence  on  her;  and  naturally  made  light  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  left  Samarkand  and  the  instructions 
and  assistance  he  had  received.  He  had  now,  indeed,  no  further 
need  of  Russian  support,  and  with  the  aid  of  England  hoped  to 
reign  as  an  independent  sovereign. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  Russian  scheme  that  Abdur  Rahman 
should  go  to  Kabul.  They  had  calculated  that  as  the  English 
were  about  to  retire  from  Afghanistan,  Abdur  Rahman  might 
establish  himself  as  the  ruler  of  Turkistan,  which  would  in  time 
become  a  Russian  province.  Later,  if  circumstances  should 
permit  and  the  British  nominee  at  Kabul  should  prove  weak  or 
incapable,  they  might  be  able  to  strengthen  their  position  there, 
and  at  last  see  all  Northern  Afghanistan  under  Russian  influence. 
But  by  our  acceptance,  as  Amir,  of  their  trusted  nominee,  who 
had  learned  too  much  of  their  methods  and  policy  at  Samarkand 
to  desire  their  friendship,  we  had  trumped  their  best  card  and  the 
British  Government  gained  a  most  capable  ally,  who,  if  he  be 
treated  with  the  confidence  and  cordiality  he  thoroughly  deserves, 
will  prove  an  immense  source  of  strength  in  the  future. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  policy  which  the  Amir  set  before 
him  when  he  commenced  his  reign  has  been  consistently  pursued, 
and  he  has,  in  most  difficult  circumstances,  held  to  the  British 
alliance  with  loyalty.  Not  the  least  advantage  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Lansdowne  as  Foreign  Secretary  is  his  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  East.  A  statesman  who  has 
filled  the  high  office  of  Viceroy  of  India  is  not  likely  to  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  maintaining  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  States  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  Eastern 
possessions,  which  more  than  ever  demand  the  anxious  watch- 
fulness of  the  Government,  if  the  British  Empire  is  to  hold 
through  the  coming  century,  its  predominant  place  among  the 
nations. 

LEPEL  GRIFFIN. 
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THE    WAR   OF    TRADE   BETWEEN   GREAT 
BRITAIN   AND    AMERICA. 

SPEAKING  as  the  guest  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Wolverhampton 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Lord  Rosebery  pointed  out  in  clear  and 
forcible  terms  that  the  war  we  had  to  fear  was  not  a  military  war, 
but  the  war  of  trade.  And  he  struck  the  keynote  of  the  situation 
when  he  urged  his  audience  to  gird  up  their  loins  "  in  preparation 
for  what  is  before  us." 

It  is  [he  said]  to  America,  and  to  Germany,  that  we  have  to  look  in  the 
future  for  an  acute  and  increasing  competition  with  regard  to  our  trade,  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  in  looking  at  these  two  countries  there  is  much  to  appre- 
hend. The  alertness  of  the  Americans,  their  incalculable  natural  resources, 
their  acuteness,  their  enterprise,  their  vast  population,  which  in  all  probability 
within  the  next  twenty  years  will  reach  100,000,000,  makes  them  formidable 
competitors  with  ourselves.* 

Many  of  us  feel  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  an  inter- 
national trade  conflict,  the  magnitude  and  consequences  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  At  any  rate  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  the  approaching  conflict  will 
strike  far  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  country  than  did  any  of 
the  great  trade  disputes  between  capital  and  labour  which  have 
marked  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Nor  can  we  hope  to 
find  a  loophole  of  escape  by  a  more  intimate  study  of  the  theories 
which  divide  the  monometallist  from  the  bimetallist,  while  it  will 
avail  us  nothing,  if  compelled  to  own  defeat,  to  say  that  we  have 
nobly  adhered  to  the  so-called  free  trade  principles  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  days  of  Cobden  and  Bright.  Far  better  descend 
from  the  ideal  to  the  practical,  and  try  and  arrange  our  fiscal 
policy  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  foreign  products  to  compete 
in  British  markets  on  equal  terms  with  goods  of  home  manu- 
facture. 

One  of  the  objects  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  is  to  find  new 
markets  for  British  goods — if  possible  within  the  area  of  the 
Queen's  dominions.  This  programme  will,  I  feel  sure,  meet  with 
general  sympathy ;  but  at  the  outset  we  are  confronted  with  a 

*    Times,  January  17th,  1901. 
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difficulty  that  should,  I  think,  be  cleared  up  before  the  end  in 
view  can  be  accomplished.  I  refer  to  the  allegation,  so  often 
made  by  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  placing  contracts, 
that  both  as  regards  price  and  quickness  of  delivery,  the  American 
is  beating  the  British  manufacturer  out  of  the  field. 

With  the  idea  of  obtaining  some  information  on  this  question 
I  wrote  to  Sir  Alexander  Eendel,  Sir  Alfred  Hickman,  and  Sir 
Douglas  Fox.  The  opinions  of  these  eminent  men  throw  some 
interesting  sidelights  upon  the  matter.  I  append  their  replies. 

I. 

DEAR  SIR, — Your  letter  is  due,  I  suppose,  to  your  having  seen 
my  firm  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  contract  for  girder 
bridges  lately  let  by  the  Uganda  Railway  Committee  to  an 
American  bridge-building  company. 

It  is  quite  true  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  many  of 
our  clients  have  been  compelled,  very  much  against  their  own  and 
our  wishes,  to  give  large  orders  for  girders,  rails,  locomotives, 
wheels  and  axles  and  rolling  stock,  to  American  and  continental 
firms,  principally  the  former ;  and  most  people  would  say,  if  they 
knew  the  facts,  that  too  little  had  been  done  in  that  direction 
rather  than  too  much. 

The  reason  in  every  case  has  been  that  the  American  and  con- 
tinental firms  have  asked  far  lower  prices  and  offered  much  earlier, 
delivery  than  British  manufacturers  have  chosen  to  do.  But  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  foreign  maker  can  produce 
more  cheaply  than  the  British.  It  may,  and  I  believe  does,  only 
mean  that  the  foreigner,  from  the  capitalist  who  raises  the  raw 
material  down  to  the  commonest  labourer,  has  of  late  been  willing 
to  give  more  in  exchange  for  what  he  got  than  the  corresponding 
person  at  home. 

The  fact  is  that  the  trades  at  home  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  railway  material  (I  know  nothing  about  any  other) ,  after 
suffering  a  long  period  of  depression,  have  now  for  some  time 
during  a  period  of  great  demand  been  making  hay  as  fast  as  ever 
they  could  while  the  sun  shone,  and  that  the  crop  has  been  larger 
than  the  present  plant  and  population  of  the  country  can  carry. 
The  Irishmen,  therefore,  in  the  form  of  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
has  come  over  to  help  us,  and  has  carried  what  we  either  could  not 
or  did  not  care  to  carry  ourselves. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  shrinks  within  the  capacity  of  the  country, 
I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the  reaping  of  it  will  not  remain  just 
as  heretofore  in  English  hands.  Changes,  no  doubt,  will  take 
place,  but  what  the  country  cares  to  keep  that  it  will  keep,  and 
what  it  does  not  care  to  keep  it  will  be  compensated  for  either  by 
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the  higher  price  it  obtains  for  what  it  does  produce,  or  by  buying 
from  that  foreigner  who  can  produce,  it  at  the  lowest  cost. 

No  doubt  both  user  and  producer  suffer  at  present  from  top  to 
bottom  from  the  sluggishness  which  comes  of  large  profits  and  high 
wages,  and  it  has  been  exasperating  to  us  to  see  great  masses  of 
work  like  the  Uganda  girders  and  the  Gokteik  viaduct  sent  abroad. 
But  so  long  as  English  girder  makers  ask  from  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent,  more  than  American,  and  want  about  three  times  as  long 
for  execution,  there  is  no  other  course  open  to  the  purchaser. 
The  English  maker's  reply  when  they  are  told  of  this  is,  however, 
unanswerable.  Why,  they  say,  should  we  take,  say  <£10  a  ton,  for 
work  when  we  can  get  more  of  it  than  we  can  execute  at  £13  or 
^14  ?  and  why  should  we  bother  ourselves  with  erection  abroad 
when  we  and  all  the  reliable  assistance  we  can  obtain  are  fully 
employed  at  home  ?  The  American  houses  are,  no  doubt,  taking 
the  opportunity  of  the  plethora  of  work  here  to  make  a  reputa- 
tion (and  possibly  place  their  capital)  here.  We  say  the  English 
makers  have  made  our  reputations  (and  sold  our  factories)  and  can 
live  handsomely  for  a  long  time  yet  on  the  results. 

The  case  is  not  a  new  one ;  clients  of  ours  went  to  the  Continent 
for  locomotives  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  the  same  fears  were 
expressed  then  as  now.  There  was  nothing  then  to  justify  them. 
Locomotive  builders  have  been  more  prosperous  in  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  than  they  ever  were  before,  and  there  is,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  prosperity  is  likely  to  disappear 
now,  even  if  more  orders  (as  is  probable)  should  go  abroad. 
Periods  of  depression  will  no  doubt  follow  as  usual  periods  of 
prosperity,  always  accompanied  by  more  or  less  of  fear  that  they 
are  this  time  going  to  be  permanent.  Still  in  some  clumsy 
fashion  matters  will  probably,  as  it  seems  to  me,  right  themselves 
as  heretofore.  Some  portion  of  the  huge  profits  of  prosperous 
periods  will  be  spent  on  improved  plant,  moist  pens  will  be  run 
through  much  paper  capital,  new  inventions  will  improve  and 
cheapen  processes,  better  education  in  morals  and  science  will 
make  wiser  masters  and  wiser  men,  and  even  if  the  final  result 
should  be  that  the  rich  man  is  less  rich  than  now,  there  is  at  any 
rate  good  hope  that  what  he  loses  the  poor  man  will  gain,  and 
that  the  country,  as  whole,  will  retain,  though  perhaps  in  different 
forms,  its  old  pre-eminence. 

But  I  ought  to  say  in  conclusion,  this.  To  my  mind,  so  far 
as  India  is  concerned,  the  danger  to  the  trades  I  am  speaking  of 
lies  in  India  itself,  rather  than  in  America.  India  has  large  stores 
of  coal  and  iron  one,  and  has  cheap  and  good  labour  and  many 
large  and  well-stocked  factories  with  English  skill  to  manage 
them.  Already  she  is  beginning  to  make  her  own  locomotives 
and  other  railway  material  as  well.  Those  who  are  alive  ten 
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years  hence  may  therefore  see  her  shaking  off  much  of  her 
present  dependence  on  both  British  and  American  manufactures. 
I  am,  etc. 

A.  M.  KENDEL. 

8,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


II. 

DEAR  SIK, — You  ask  my  opinion  as  to  the  statement  that 
American  manufacturers  are  beating  the  British  as  regards  price 
and  quickness  of  delivery.  I  presume  that  your  inquiry  relates 
to  matters  with  which  I  am  more  particularly  connected. 

The  only  things  which  the  Americans  can  claim  to  beat  us  in 
these  respects,  that  I  am  aware  of,  are  bridges  and  locomotives. 

As  regards  the  first,  American  bridges  are  very  different  to 
English.  Professor  Vosa,  the  eminent  American  engineer,  has 
lately  published  a  book  in  which  he  states  that  on  the  average 
twenty  bridges  break  down  every  year  in  America,  and  he  shows 
that  these  disasters  are  caused  by  errors  of  design,  bad  workman- 
ship, and  inferior  material. 

Given  the  same  tests  and  conditions  in  every  respect,  and  I 
altogether  deny  the  statement  that  American  bridges  are  cheaper 
than  English. 

As  regards  time  of  delivery,  American  engineers  specify  all 
their  bridges  to  standard  patterns,  and  bridges  in  America  of  the 
same  span  are  generally  of  the  same  description.  The  consequence 
is  that  a  bridge  builder,  if  he  is  short  of  work,  can  work  for  stock, 
being  quite  certain  that  his  stock  will  come  in  at  some  time  or 
other.  In  this  country  every  engineer  designs  his  own  bridge, 
and  no  two  are  put  up  to  the  same  pattern.  In  many  cases  a 
very  much  larger  number  of  sections  of  steel  required  in  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  are  specified  than  is  necessary,  which, 
of  course,  adds  to  the  expense  and  delay  of  delivery  very 
materially.  American  engineers,  on  the  other  hand,  study  how 
they  can  use  as  few  sections  as  possible. 

As  regards  locomotives.  An  American  engineering  shop  keeps 
in  stock  nearly  all  the  component  parts  of  an  engine.  These  are 
made  interchangeable,  and  if  a  locomotive  is  ordered,  all  that  has 
to  be  done  is  to  put  the  parts  together,  and  send  it  away. 

The  process  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  production  of  a  Water- 
bury  watch,  which  is  produced  on  a  large  scale,  at  marvellously 
little  cost.  An  English  locomotive  is  like  the  English  watch, 
every  part  of  every  engine  is  carefully  fitted  by  hand,  and  is  as 
superior  to  an  American  locomotive  as  an  English  hand  made 
lever  is  to  a  Waterbury. 

The   chief   engineer  in   a   railway   in  Japan,   some  time  ago, 
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ordered  a  number  of  English  and  American  engines.  He  found 
that  the  American  engines,  to  do  the  same  "work,  took  more  fuel, 
and  from  this  cause  alone  would  have  been  dear  at  a  gift  as 
compared  with  the  English  locomotives.  Moreover,  after  a  very 
short  period  of  working,  a  large  percentage  of  them  were  always 
under  repair,  while  the  English  engines  had  required  nothing  done 
to  them.  Yours,  etc. 

ALFEED  HICKMAN. 

Wightwick,  near  Wolverhampton. 

III. 

DEAE  SIE, — I  am  duly  in  receipt  of  your  letter,  which  I 
observe  is  addressed  to  manufacturers,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
take  great  interest  in  the  question  to  which  you  refer,  and  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  the  difficulties. 

I  think  the  primary  cause  for  the  recent  success  of  American 
tenderers  has  been  that  our  manufacturers  have  been  very  full  of 
orders,  and,  therefore,  unable  to  give  rapid  delivery.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  a  temporary  difficulty. 

Our  American  friends  have  other  advantages,  especially  their 
superior  natural  resources  for  some  classes  of  production,  and 
certainly  less  restrictions  from  trades  unions  and  other  labour 
difficulties.  I  think  also,  they  display  greater  enterprise  in  re- 
placing antiquated  plant  for  that  embodying  the  newest  improve- 
ments, and  also  in  extensive  advertising,  and  greater  energy  on 
the  part  of  their  agents  in  seeking  for  orders. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  recent  competition  for 
an  extensive  order  for  rolling  stock,  where  early  delivery  was  of 
the  utmost  importance,  in  which  American,  Belgian,  and  Hun- 
garian firms  took  part,  a  leading  English  manufacturing  firm  were 
the  successful  competitors,  and  we  may  hope  that  this  is  a  proof 
that  our  British  manufacturers  are  awakening  to  the  importance 
of  the  situation.  Yours,  etc. 

DOUGLAS  Fox 

Victoria  Mansions,  28,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

These  letters  were  written  and  in  type  before  Lord  Eosebery 
made  his  Wolverhampton  speech,  and  their  strong  corroboration  of 
the  main  feature  of  that  address  serves  to  show  the  urgency  of 
the  case. 

THE  EDITOE. 
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.  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA 

I. 
POWERS   OF   STATES. 

OBJECTION  has  been  made  to  the  Federal  Pact  recently  enacted 
by  the  Australian  Colonies,*  in  that  it  has  left  to  the  various 
states  all  matters  not  specifically  mentioned,  as  belonging  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Parliament.  It  has  therein 
followed  the  example  of  the  American  colonies  rather  than  that 
of  the  Canadian  provinces.  Canada,  seeing  in  the  Civil  War  in 
the  United  States  the  mischief  that  may  arise  from  the  doctrine 
of  State  Sovereignty,  took  care  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  at  once  be  placed  in  a  position  far  above  that  of  any 
individual  state  or  province.  But  it  is  always  unsafe  to  argue 
that  because  a  precedent  is  good  for  one  country,  it  is  also  good 
for  another.  The  jealousies  that  are  natural  when  a  union  is 
first  formed,  must  be  expected  to  be  illustrated  in  a  pact  like 
that  just  concluded,  and  it  is  only  after  mutual  confidence  has 
been  thoroughly  established  that  a  closer  Union  may  be  knit. 

In  the  United  States  the  tendency  has  been  to  strengthen, 
gradually,  the  central  power.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
have  been  passed  to  secure  this,  and  the  individual  State  is  now 
bound  down  to  do  nothing  that  can  take  property,  for  instance, 
from  one  class  of  citizens,  to  give  it  to  another.  The  Australians, 
however,  have  not  followed  America  in  allowing  states  to  possess 
armies  that  may  threaten  the  Federal  Power. 

The  policy  of  Australasia,  or  Austrasia,  as  the  Commonwealth, 
if  it  extends  further,  would  be  more  conveniently  called,  has  made 
each  state  keep  for  the  present  very  large  powers.  Their  in- 
habitants, where  of  British  blood,  are  the  best  judges  of  what  is 
most  beneficial  to  themselves,  and  too  great  a  hurry  does  not 
necessarily  mean  greater  speed.  On  the  other  hand  an  undivided 
military  command  is  vital.  And  here  the  British  leadership  will 
probably  be  accepted  for  a  longer  time  than  that  which  will  span 
the  period  before  more  power  is  given  to  the  central  Parliament. 

referred  ^officially  as  States. 
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The  more  pronounced  again  the  looseness  of  the  inter-state 
ties  in  civil  matters,  the  more  welcome  will  the  British  voice 
be  as  amicus  curice.  British  Privy  Council  judgments  will  be 
more  and  more  recognised  as  an  inestimable  boon  because  all 
men  recognise  the  impartiality  and  learning  of  that  Court.  The 
fewer  the  confederating  states,  the  graver  misunderstandings 
among  them  may  be.  The  Privy  Council  "  at  Home  "  is  an 
Australian  as  well  as  a  British  production,  and  the  value  of  its 
judgments  is  far  greater  than  the  expense  of  obtaining  them. 

If  British  love  be  shown  as  in  the  past  and  recently,  in  aiding 
and  stamping  with  Imperial  approval  the  desire  of  the  Australian 
colonies,  we  shall  find  our  love  returned,  as  the  African  war  has 
so  signally  demonstrated.  Our  fleets  must  for  many  years  be 
the  chief  weapon  Australia  can  use.  Her  aid  to  us  cannot  be 
pedantically  defined.  It  lies  in  the  heart-beats  of  her  people. 
If  they  have  made  each  state  the  judge  in  some  things  which  it 
may  have  seemed  at  first  sight  wiser  to  relegate  to  the  central 
power,  the  sense  of  the  people  federated  may  be  trusted  to  work 
out  any  change  hereafter  found  to  be  needful. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  United  States  has  tended  to  increase 
Canadian  unity.  The  proximity  of  the  great  naval  and  military 
armaments  of  Eussia,  and  still  more  of  Japan,  will  tend  in  the 
same  way  to  make  Australian  unity,  in  military  and  naval  affairs 
at  least,  ever  closer  and  closer.  But  it  should  be  Australia's  object 
to  persuade  New  Zealand  to  join  the  new  Commonwealth.  It  is 
perhaps  wiser  that  for  some  time  these  islands  should  not  be 
asked  to  join  too  close  a  federation.  Islands  have  always  a 
separate  feeling.  No  mountain  range  can  separate,  as  can  a  part 
of  ocean.  There  is  something  singularly  disintegrating  in  salt 
water !  Yet  the  New  Zealanders  must  necessarily  have  a  large 
share  in  moulding  Austrasian  policy,  and  they  have  shown  that 
deliberation  in  federating  has  not  made  them  less  quick  to  show 
themselves  as  "  Imperial  "  as  London  herself.  The  number  of 
volunteers  sent  by  New  Zealand  to  the  war  is,  in  proportion  to 
population,  only  less  than  the  force  sent  by  Natal  and  Cape 
Colony.  Our  sons  will  all  face  death  with  us  if  we  work  with 
them  and  listen  to  their  requests. 

It  were  well  if  we  could  lay  aside  some  of  our  extreme  fiscal 
doctrines  in  their  favour,  remembering  that  "  supply  and  demand  " 
are  always  at  work,  but  that  "rings,"  even  in  London,  prevent 
the  application  of  theories  in  practice,  when  bakers  for  instance 
keep  up  the  price  of  a  loaf  though  flour  be  "down."  The 
temporary  disturbances  made  by  hostile  Powers  are  no  less 
real  for  the  time,  than  are  the  economic  causes  which  will 
put  things  to  rights  when  the  disturbed  generation  which  relies 
on  the  eternity  of  theories  is  dead  and  buried.  Temporary 
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sacrifices  are  often  the  best  way  to  ensure  the  calm  reign  of  our 
dearly  beloved  economics  over  longer  periods.  We  sometimes 
shake  our  heads  with  mournful  looks  when  we  have  to  put  our 
hands  into  our  pockets  to  pay  a  son's  debts.  Yet  we  do  pay  those 
debts  as  a  rule,  and  we  often  find  that  it  has  saved  us  money 
in  the  end ! 

We  pride  ourselves  that  our  school  life  teaches  us  more  than 
the  pedantry  of  the  scholiasts,  and  more  than  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients.  It  makes  us  "  give  and  take."  It  would  be  well  for  us 
to  do  this  before  our  sons  are  old  enough  to  see  through  the  veil 
of  natural  affection,  and  are  compelled  to  call  their  "  dad  "  stingy 
and  selfish.  Those  qualities,  if  they  be  nursed  into  being  with 
them,  will  prove  alarmingly  expensive  to  the  selfish  father.  A 
little  insurance  of  our  riches  in  the  strong  rooms  of  our  colonies 
will  not  cost  much  now,  and  will  save  a  vast  deal  hereafter. 

Let  us  keep  our  economic  pedantry  for  the  foreigner,  and 
meet  as  far  as  we  can  the  fiscal  views  of  our  own  over-sea 
dominions.  Strong  and  self-reliant  will  they  all  become.  Our 
alliance  depends  on  mutual  respect  and  co-operation.  We  cannot 
each  be  cast  in  the  same  mould.  Variety  is  good.  But  we  can  all 
work  at  building  an  empire,  mighty  against  its  enemies,  united 
for  mutual  defence,  and  proving  in  each  member  the  strength 
that  is  born  of  blending  the  prudence  of  old  laws  with  the 
freedom  of  the  customs  which  legislation  has  sanctioned  in  our 
own  day  or  generation. 

ARGYLL. 
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II. 
ATTITUDE   OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

IN  Australia  and  Tasmania,  the  triumph  of  the  federation  move- 
ment has  now  been  celebrated ;  the  agitated  period  of  courtship  is 
over,  and  the  east  and  west  of  the  Australian  continent  have 
settled  down  to  the  more  prosaic  business  of  married  life.  Even 
the  cautious  few  outside  who  think  that  federation  has  been  born 
prematurely,  even  the  ultra-democrats  who  suspect  one  portion  of 
the  federal  constitution,  even  the  pessimists  who  shake  their  heads 
over  the  burden  likely  to  be  entailed  by  the  additional  govern- 
ment, are  sympathetic  onlookers.  They  may  hint  at  the  friction 
likely  to  attend  the  early  efforts  at  united  Australian  action,  and 
the  difficulties  certain  at  first  to  be  set  the  statesmen  and  councils 
of  the  young  Commonwealth ;  but  they  are  not  disposed  to  be- 
little the  genuine  desire  for  a  higher  patriotism  and  a  broader 
natural  life  which  has  been  at  the  back  of  the  federal  movement 
in  Australia.  Whatever  unexpected  obstacles  may  meet  the 
Australians,  whatever  troubles  they  may  have  to  overcome,  no  one 
who  knows  anything  of  them  has  the  faintest  doubt  of  their  ability 
to  make  a  success  of  the  form  of  government  which  is  their 
deliberate  choice. 

New  Zealand,  however,  has  not  thrown  in  her  lot  with  the 
Australian  family.  Several  newspapers  in  this  country  have  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  this  abstention,  while  some  have  rather  hastily 
concluded  that  at  most  it  can  be  but  a  temporary  and  mistaken 
reluctance,  due  to  provincial  prejudice.  This  is  in  no  small 
measure  due,  I  think,  to  the  common  misuse  of  that  sprawling 
and  unscientific  word  "  Australasia,"  which  causes  many  a  Briton 
to  regard  New  Zealand  as  an  Australian  colony.  In  fairness  to 
my  government  and  my  countrymen,  I  think  it  will  not  be  amiss 
for  me  to  state  simply  the  difficulties  and  views  which  have  so  far 
made  them  hesitate  to  join  Australia.  I  do  not  assert  that  their 
reasons  are  unanswerable  or  that  their  doubts  may  not  be  overcome. 
I  do  say  that  there  has  been  justification  for  caution  and  delay. 

To  begin  with,  our  colony  is  in  no  sense  an  offshoot  or  outlying 
province  of  Australia.  A  few  hundred  adventurous  pioneers  did, 
indeed,  find  their  way  from  the  continent  to  the  islands  in  the 
Alsatian  days  between  1810  and  1840.  These  men — traders, 
whalers,  and  runaways — left  their  mark  on  New  Zealand  history, 
for  they  helped  to  make  annexation  necessary.  But  after  1840 
they  were  quickly  submerged  in  the  flood  of  British  immigrants, 
and  since  then  New  Zealand  has  drawn  comparatively  few  settlers 
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from  the  other  side  of  the  Tasman  Sea.  Of  the  thousands  of  gold 
diggers  who  flocked  across  to  Otago  and  Westland  in  the  sixties, 
far  the  greater  number  were  Britons  who  had  spent  but  a  few 
years,  perhaps  but  a  few  months,  in  Australia,  and  had  not  been 
deeply  stamped  writh  the  Australian  impress. 

Not  only  were  the  founders  of  New  Zealand  Britons  in  the 
most  direct  sense,  but,  from  the  first,  the  bulk  of  the  Colony's 
trade  and  business  intercourse  has  been  with  the  Mother  Country. 
London  is  New  Zealand's  great  market  and  its  financial  centre  ; 
and  New  Zealanders  read  the  books,  glance  through  the  news- 
papers, buy  the  clothes,  surround  themselves  with  the  trees  and 
flowers,  and  speak  with  the  accent  of  England  or  Scotland. 
Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Kosebery,  are  more 
clearly-defined  figures  in  their  mind's  eye  than  Mr.  Barton, 
Mr.  Deakin,  and  Mr.  Reid.  Ten  New  Zealanders  laugh  over 
Punch  for  one  that  skims  the  Bulletin.* 

The  shortest  sea  voyage  between  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
is  from  Wellington  to  Sydney,  and  that  though  a  straight  line, 
measures  1200  miles.  The  Tasman  Sea  is  deep,  unsheltered,  and 
swept  by  rough  winds,  and  the  passage  occupies  at  least  four 
and  a  half  days.  Before  the  coming  of  the  white  man  there  was 
no  intercourse  between  continent  and  archipelago. 

The  Maori  are  brown  Polynesians,  as  different  from  the 
Australian  "  blackfellows  "  as  Abyssinians  are  from  Namaquas. 
None  of  the  Australian  beasts  or  reptiles,  only  one  -bird,  none 
of  the  eucalypts  and  acacias  which  are  the  conspicuous  features 
of  Australian  plant-life,  ever  found  their  way  across  the  Tasman 
Sea.  The  fertile  easy-rolling  downs,  the  park-like  woods  and 
dreary  endless  "  scrubs"  of  the  sandstone  continent  are  replaced 
in  New  Zealand  by  snowy  mountains  or  steep  green  hills,  rich 
valleys  divided  by  cold  mountain  torrents,  and  one  of  the  densest, 
most  luxuriant  jungles  to  be  found  in  the  temperate  zones.  The 
climates  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Colony  are  as  unlike  as 
are  the  landscapes,  and  some  people  think  that  the  two  branches 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  which  inhabit  them  are  already  developing 
different  characteristics.  At  any  rate  the  great  spaces,  large 
cities,  immense  pastoral  properties,  and  semi-tropical  climate  of 
Australia  are  tending  to  distinguish  her  social  and  industrial  life 
from  that  of  New  Zealand.  Small  farmers  form  the  dominating 
class  in  the  island-colony.  They  hold  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  trade  unionists  and  the  wealthier  landowners  and 
townspeople,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  do  so. 

As  against  these  elements  of  difference  much  friendly  inter- 
course takes  place  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Tasman  Sea, 
despite  the  rough  passage.  Many  Australians  take  a  midsummer 

*  A  Sydney  comic  paper. 
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holiday  trip  to  see  the  Alps,  volcanoes,  and  fiords  of  cooler  New 
Zealand,  and  New  Zealanders  are  glad  to  return  the  visit  during 
the  winter- time.  The  Australian  papers  have  some  circulation 
in  New  Zealand,  and  three  of  the  best-known  Australian  banks 
have  many  branches  in  the  Colony.  Lastly  there  is  a  valuable 
inter-colonial  trade,  amounting  at  the  present  time  to  rather 
more  than  three  millions  sterling  in  the  year.  Three-fifths  of 
this  trade  is  done  between  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales, 
and  this  preponderance  of  Sydney's  share  of  the  trade  is  a  note- 
worthy point.  Sydney  has  been  a  free  port  since  Mr.  George 
Reid  made  it  so  in  1895,  but  New  Zealanders  apprehend  that 
their  trade  with  New  South  Wales  may  in  the  near  future  be 
hampered  by  tariff  restrictions.  Naturally  much  is  made  of  this 
apprehension  by  those  colonists  anxious  to  persuade  their  country- 
men to  enter  the  federation. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  to  examine  into 
and  report  upon  the  expediency  of  federating  with  Australia, 
and  failing  that  of  entering  a  Customs  Union,  or  at  least  making 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Commonwealth.  But  though  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  question  in  this  manner,  the  majority  of 
New  Zealanders — so  far  as  I  can  judge — seem  far  from  persuaded 
that  it  is  either  their  destiny  or  to  their  interest  to  become  an 
Australian  province. 

Sir  William  McMillan,  in  a  recent  article,  seeks  to  brush  aside 
the  geographical  difficulty  by  suggesting  that  some  of  the  Aus- 
tralian members  will  take  just  as  long  as  would  the  representatives 
of  New  Zealand  to  travel  to  the  Federal  capital.  In  this  I  do 
not  think  the  Australian  federalist  is  correct,  for  it  would  take 
most  New  Zealanders  six  days  to  get  from  their  homes  to 
an  inland  town  in  New  South  Wales.  Moreover,  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  sea  distances  and  land 
distances.  The  sea  is  a  barrier  between  communities ;  land, 
except  in  the  case  of  utter  desert  or  impracticable  mountain 
chains,  forms  a  link.  For  instance,  what  concern  has  New 
Zealand  in  Australian  railways,  Australian  river  navigation  or 
irrigation,  the  colour  of  the  labourers  who  work  in  Australian 
sugar-plantations ;  or  in  the  lighting  of  and  the  trade  along 
Australia's  coastline  ?  And  how  would  it  advantage  New  Zealand 
to  have  her  post-office,  her  telegraphs  and  telephones,  her  light- 
houses, to  say  nothing  of  her  railways  controlled  from  an  office 
standing  a  hundred  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Sydney  ? 

After  the  tariff  question  has  been  settled,  the  greater  part  of 
the  federal  parliament's  time  will  probably  be  taken  up   in  dis- 
cussing matters  of  which  New  Zealanders  will  know  little  more 
than  they  do  of  the  Alaskan  disputes  between  the  United  States 
VOL.  I.— No.  1.  i 
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of  America  and  Canada,  or  the  grievances  of  Newfoundland  over 
the  question  of  the  French  shore.  Defence  is  a  different  subject 
altogether,  and  were  the  two  communities  independent  nations 
the  need  for  common  help  might  drive  them  together  and  would, 
of  course,  weigh  more  heavily  with  the  smaller  of  the  two.  But 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  parts  of  the  British  empire,  and  as 
they  can  only  be  attacked  by  sea  the  British  Navy  is  their  main 
defence.  Any  attempt  to  become  naval  powers  on  their  own 
account  is  unlikely,  and,  for  financial  reasons,  would  be  highly 
imprudent.  They  have  quite  enough  to  do  with  any  money  they 
can  raise  or  safely  borrow  without  purchasing  a  navy  at  a  million 
a  warship.  In  the  case  of  an  invasion  of  either  the  commonwealth 
or  the  colony,  the  co-operation  of  their  land  forces  will  be  needed, 
but  it  will  be  odd  if  that  cannot  be  arranged,  under  the  friendly 
auspices  of  the  mother  country,  without  political  union.  So, 
at  least,  it  seems  to  many  New  Zealanders. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  New  Zealand  litigants  might 
wish  to  have  the  right  of  going  to  the  Federal  High  Court  of 
Justice  as  an  alternative  to  the  Privy  Council.  Should  that  be  so, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  commonwealth  will  deny  them  the  privilege. 
In  any  case  this  convenience  would  not  be  a  matter  "of  supreme 
importance,  and  colonial  suitors  bent  on  appealing  to  an  outside 
tribunal  will  find  it  difficult  to  improve  upon  the  Privy  Council. 

On  the  other  hand  the  question  of  commercial  intercourse  is 
serious.  It  would  be  folly  to  ignore  the  value  of  the  intercolonial 
trade  between  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand,  or  to  pretend 
that  Australian  protectionism  may  not  to  some  extent  interfere 
with  it.  As  yet,  however,  the  precise  intention  of  the  protectionist 
majority  is  not  known.  Moreover,  the  imports  which  Sydney 
takes  are  mainly  food  and  forage,  the  demand  for  which  increases 
in  dry  years  and  falls  off  in  wet  seasons.  Customs  duties  might 
hamper  such  a  trade  but  would  hardly  destroy  it.  It  would 
require  a  very  marked  change  in  Australian  farming  or  the 
Australian  climate  to  do  that.  But  little  as  New  Zealanders  may 
like  losing  part  of  their  Sydney  trade — if  they  do  lose  it — that  loss 
alone  will  scarcely  impel  them  to  federate.  As  a  set  off,  too, 
against  the  influence  of  this  fear  must  be  reckoned  the  dislike  of 
the  New  Zealand  protectionists  to  opening  their  local  markets 
to  the  competition  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney  manufacturers. 

It  is  asked,  too,  with  some  cogency,  whether  the  colony  can 
afford  to  send  her  ablest  public  men  to  devote  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  and  energy  to  working  in  Australia  at  affairs  mainly 
Australian.  The  Chief  Justice*  of  New  Zealand  has  recently  shown 
very  clearly  that  in  the  event  of  federation,  •  the  New  Zealand 
Parliament  would  still  have  to  do  nearly  the  whole  of  the  business 

*  Sir  Robert  Stout. 
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it  does  now.  Yet  some  twenty-one  of  the  ablest  public  men  would 
have  to  spend  months  in  New  South  Wales  in  one  or  other  House 
of  the  Federal  Parliament.  The  colony  is  not  suffering  from  any 
over-supply  of  politicians,  who  unite  ability  with  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  while  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  supply  is 
diminishing,  some  observers  think  that  it  is  not  increasing  fast 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  state's 
functions.  Federation  with  Australia  might  turn  what  is  already 
a  source  of  anxiety  into  a  grave  danger. 

Then,  as  a  sentiment,  federation  has  hardly  yet  touched  the 
people  of  New  Zealand.  The  wave  of  feeling  which  gradually 
gathered  strength  and  overflowed  eastern  and  south  eastern 
Australia  was  checked  by  the  wide  interval  of  ocean.  The 
Federal  orators  did  not  visit  the  islands  or  attempt  to  rouse  the 
islanders ;  their  pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles  hardly  reached 
New  Zealand ;  the  Australian  Natives  Association,  that  powerful 
source  of  agitation,  has  no  branch  there,  and  the  cry  for  "  One 
continent,  one  nation,"  excludes  New  Zealand  by  implication.  To 
many  of  the  islanders  the  thought  of  surrendering  a  part  of  their 
justly-prized  autonomy,  and  of  being  controlled  by  the  opinions 
and  interests  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney  is  far  from  welcome. 
They  are  proud  of  their  lonely  but  beautiful  country,  with  its 
romantic  interest  and  fair  promise ;  to  most  of  them  their  own 
self-government  is  dear,  and  seems  a  thing  worth  preserving  in 
its  completeness,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  slight  present  sacrifice. 

For  some  years  past  New  Zealand  has  been  prospering  with  a 
growing  prosperity,  and  the  colonists  have  ever  been  a  bold,  self- 
confident,  and  rather  venturesome  branch  of  the  British  race. 
Good  times  have  not  tended  to  abate  these  characteristics,  and 
New  Zealanders  do  not  think  their  colony  too  small  to  live  alone. 
On  the  map,  New  Zealand,  by  the  side  of  Australia,  seems  but  a 
tiny  strip ;  the  commonwealth  is  twenty-nine  times  the  size  of 
the  colony.  But  the  difference  between  the  respective  populations 
is  not  so  great ;  the  one  is  to  the  other  as  4£  :  1.  Still  less  is  the 
disparity  of  trade.  The  value  of  Australia's  external  commerce 
last  year  was,  I  believe,  about  £70,000,000,  while  that  of  New 
Zealand  was  about  £23,000,000.  Certainly  the  population  of  the 
island  colony  is  not  the  poorer  of  the  two,  proportionately. 

At  the  present  moment,  therefore,  the  wish  of  many,  probably 
of  most,  New  Zealanders,  is  to  preserve  unchanged  their  settled 
policy  towards  their  over-sea  neighbours.  This  policy  has  for  a 
number  of  years  involved  a  request  for  trade  reciprocity ;  for  hearty 
co-operation  in  defence ;  and  for  common  action  in  approaching 
the  Imperial  Government  when  the  interests  of  the  Empire  in  the 
Pacific  are  concerned. 

W.  P.  KEEVES. 
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III. 
MR.    BARTON'S   CABINET:    FORECAST   OF   POLICY. 

ME.  BARTON  has  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  strong  Cabinet. 
But  the  time  at  his  disposal,  in  which  to  prepare  a  policy  and  set 
on  foot  the  federal  administration,  is  none  too  much  for  the  work 
in  hand.  Soon  the  different  states  will  be  in  the  midst  of  a  federal 
election,  and  before  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  arrive  to  open 
the  first  session  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  two  houses  of 
legislature  have  to  be  called  into  existence.  What  may  be  Mr. 
Barton's  policy  on  all  the  questions  likely  to  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion during  his  tenure  of  office,  it  would  be  invidious  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  to  anticipate ;  but  perhaps  we  shall  not 
go  far  astray  in  the  few  remarks  it  is  proposed  to  make  upon 
the  composition  and  general  policy  of  Australia's  first  federal 
ministry. 

Of  the  chief  minister  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  that 
he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Mr.  Deakin  is  an  upright 
statesman,  a  liberal-minded  social  reformer,  and  many  think  the 
best  public  speaker  in  Australia ;  Sir  George  Turner,  the  most 
prudent  and  most  trusted  of  Colonial  treasurers  ;  Sir  John  Forrest, 
the  most  persistently  successful  of  provincial  politicians,  and  Mr. 
Kingston,  the  most  genial  and  the  most  combative,  but  withal  the 
most  practical,  of  Australian  radicals.  The  inclusion  of  Sir  William 
Lyne,  the  New  South  Wales  premier,  in  the  Cabinet,  may  be 
taken  to  indicate  that,  the  battle  of  federation  being  won,  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  triumphant  party  to  remember  former  opposi- 
tion or  to  bear  any  political  ill-will  against  old  opponents.  Ob- 
viously the  most  statesmanlike  attitude  is  to  shake  hands  and  be 
friends,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that,  if  the  anti-federal 
minorities  were  small  in  other  States,  in  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales  they  were  very  large.  All  five  of  the  ministers  named 
are  Australians  by  birth.  The  unexpected  death  of  Sir  James 
Dickson,  although  much  lamented  on  personal  grounds,  should 
not  materially  weaken  the  Cabinet.  It  will,  however,  necessitate 
the  selection  of  another  minister  from  Queensland,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  a  first-rate  representative  intensifies  the  regret 
felt  on  all  sides  that  so  able  a  statesman  as  Sir  Samuel  Griffiths 
and  one  of  the  framers  of  Australia's  constitution  has  retired 
from  public  life.  With  Sir  Samuel  Griffiths  as  a  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Barton's  Government  would  have  been  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
the  strongest  combination  obtainable. 
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Capable  men  have  been  left  outside,  notably  Mr.  Reid  and  Mr. 
Wise  of  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  Isaacs  of  Victoria  and  Mr.  Holder 
of  South  Australia.  Mr.  Holder  prefers  State  politics.  Mr.  Reid 
and  Mr.  Wise  are  both  pronounced  free  traders,  and  with  Sir 
William  McMillan  may  be  expected  to  lead  the  free  trade  attack 
upon  Mr.  Barton's  protectionist  programme.  For  the  federal 
ministry,  although  holding  views  diverse  and  uncertain  upon 
other  matters,  are  understood  to  be  united  in  their  resolve  to 
frame  the  federal  tariff  on  a  protectionist  basis.  During  many 
years  Sydney  has  been  one  of  the  great  free  ports  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  levying  of  protective  duties  there  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  the  free  traders  of  New  South  Wales. 
Nor,  despite  a  possible  preferential  percentage  on  British  goods, 
will  a  protectionist  policy  be  welcomed  unanimously  by  British 
merchants  and  shipping  firms.  In  any  event,  Mr.  Reid's  protest 
is  sure  to  be  able  and  to  attract  much  outside  sympathy,  although 
it  will  fail,  I  think,  to  gain  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  the  federal 
Parliament. 

As  to  the  kind  of  protectionist  policy  likely  to  be  established, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  party  of  extreme  protection  in 
Australia  at  the  present  time  is  weak,  and  there  is  no  demand 
for  an  American  tariff.  Mr.  Barton  has  ever  played  a  moderating 
part  in  fiscal  controversy ;  Sir  George  Turner,  whose  reputation 
is  based  mainly  upon  lifting  the  finances  of  Victoria  out  of  the 
mire  of  deficits,  is  a  financier  first  and  a  protectionist  afterwards ; 
and  Mr.  Kingston  (the  Customs  minister)  has  no  wish  to  pose  as 
an  Australian  McKinley.  On  the  whole  then,  we  may  expect  a 
compromise  between  a  revenue  pure  and  simple,  and  the  high 
protective  duties  that  until  lately  were  the  object  of  fashionable 
belief  in  Victoria.  Heavy  revenue  duties  will  certainly  be  levied 
on  alcohol  and  tobacco  :  there  must  also  be  a  tea,  and — in  defer- 
ence to  the  sugar-cane  growers  of  the  north — a  sugar  duty.  The 
Customs  dues  on  manufactured  goods  will  probably  be  much  the 
same  as  they  are  to-day  in  most  of  the  states,  that  is  they  will 
vary  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  Whether  the  Australian  farmers, 
who  grow  oats  and  maize,  and  make  butter  and  cheese,  are  to  be 
placed  among  the  protected  classes  is  of  more  interest  to  them 
and  New  Zealand  than  to  the  Empire  at  large.  Possibly  this 
portion  of  the  federal  tariff  may  influence  New  Zealand  to  join 
the  Commonwealth,  but  on  any  other  ground  the  entrance  of  the 
island-colony  is  most  unlikely. 

No  task  of  the  Barton  Cabinet  during  the  next  six  months  will 
approach  in  complexity  the  solution  of  the  tariff  problem.  The 
whole  revenue  of  the  federal  government  is  to  be  drawn  from  one- 
fourth  of  the  money  yielded  by  tariff  dues  and  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  is  to  be  handed  back  to  the  states.  Of  this  impost  New 
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South  Wales,  owing  to  the  extent  of  her  population,  will  have  to 
pay  by  far  the  largest  share,  yet  the  tariff  taxation  of  New  South 
Wales  at  the  present  time  is  proportionally  much  the  lowest  in 
Australasia.  This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  Mr.  Barton  has  to  face. 

Another  lies  in  the  knowledge  that,  except  as  regards  the  fiscal 
question,  the  elections  will  not  be  fought  on  party  lines.  Thus 
the  political  intentions  of  the  members  of  the  federal  parliament 
must,  to  a  large  extent,  be  unknown,  while  comparatively  few 
of  the  successful  candidates  are  likely  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  one  another.  Again  the  Prime  Minister  will  have  to  deal 
with  provincial  jealousies  as  well  as  commercial  interests.  But 
the  desire  to  begin  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  with  credit 
and  dignity  is  general  and  genuine,  and  to  some  extent  this  desire 
will  counteract  provincialism.  Moreover,  in  Australia  no  race 
division  or  religious  differences  exist  such  as  complicate  the  federal 
problems  in  Canada. 

Altogether  there  is  little  to  fear  and  much  to  hope  from  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  the  confidence  of  the  motherland  in  the 
immediate  future  is  made  the  more  certain  by  the  knowledge  that 
Lord  Hopetoun  occupies  the  proud  position  of  Australia's  first 
Governor-General  and  Mr.  Barton  that  of  Australia's  first  Prime 
Minister. 

THE  EDITOR. 
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"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam. 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  I.  MARCH,   1901.  No.  2. 

NOTE 

Letter  from  Sir  Alfred  Milner. 

THE  cordial  welcome  extended  to  THE  EMPIEE  KEVIEW  by 
the  public  and  the  press  is  sincerely  appreciated  by  myself  and 
those  associated  with  me  in  providing  this  special  platform  for 
the  discussion  of  matters  concerning  that  great  estate  in  which 
every  subject  of  the  King  possesses  a  life  interest.  But  so 
generous  and  kindly  a  greeting  has,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
so,  a  wider  meaning  than  that  of  compliment  and  satisfaction. 
It  marks  another  step  towards  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  citizen  to  do  his  utmost  to  bring 
about. 

I  well  remember,  after  returning  from  Australia  in  1885, 
approaching  the  editor  of  a  big  London  daily  paper  with  the 
suggestion  that  he  should  devote  a  column  once  a  week  to  affairs 
relating  to  Greater  Britain.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  think  his 
readers  would  care  much  for  information  of  this  kind,  adding 
with  emphasis,  as  if  to  clinch  the  matter,  that  in  order  to  get 
such  a  column  into  his  paper  it  might  even  be  necessary  for  him 
to  cast  aside  news  of  a  general  character.  For  years  we  have 
regarded  matters  of  everyday  concern  too  much  from  an  insular 
standpoint.  The  Imperial  aspect  of  the  Empire  has  not,  hitherto, 
been  sufficiently  grasped. 

The  fact  that  we  are  one  people  flying  one  flag,  and  ruled  by 
VOL.  I.— No.  2.  K 
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one  Sovereign,  has,  however,  come  home  to  us  at  last.  And  the 
war  in  South  Africa  is  largety  responsible  for  the  change.  When 
danger  threatened,  the  Colonies  did  not  hesitate,  or  stand  aloof, 
as  in  some  quarters  it  was  expected  they  would  do.  They  rushed 
to  repel  the  invader,  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  British  supremacy. 
From  all  quarters  of  the  Empire  men  rallied  to  the  flag  of  old 
England,  not  because  they  were  trained  to  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  duty  impelled  them  to  fight,  but  because  they  felt  a  true 
affection  for  the  Motherland,  and  were  fired  with  just  indigna- 
tion against  a  common  foe.  It  was  a  splendid  instance  of  loyalty 
to  Queen  and  country,  and  it  has  created  an  impression  which  is 
never  likely  to  be  effaced.  But  if  we  are  to  retain  the  place  we 
now  hold  among  the  nations  of  the  world  there  must  be  no  going 
back  to  the  times  of  indifference  and  neglect.  Henceforward  the 
watchword  of  the  Empire  must  be :  "  United  we  stand  ;  divided 
we  fall." 

Last  month  I  mentioned  that  messages  of  encouragement  had 
reached  me  from  the  Viceroy  of  India  and  the  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  and  I  was  able  to  print  a  special  communication  from 
the  Governor-General  of  Australia.  Since  then  I  have  received 
the  following  characteristic  letter  from  the  High  Commissioner 
for  South  Africa  and  Governor  of  Cape  Colony. 

GOVERNMENT  HOUSE,  CAPETOWN, 

January  15th,  1901. 

MY  DEAE  SIR, — I  am  sorry  to  have  delayed  so  long  in 
answering  your  letter  about  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW.  You  will 
make  excuses  for  a  man  so  overworked  as  I  am.  Bat  I  must 
write  you  a  line,  however  belated,  to  wish  you  success  in  an  enter- 
prise, which  is  undertaken  at  a  most  opportune  moment,  and 
which,  in  your  competent  hands,  will,  I  hope  and  believe,  conduce 
to  the  public  weal.  You  have  my  entire  sympathy  and  heartiest 
good  wishes.  Yours  sincerely, 

A.  MILNER. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
the  many  friends  who  have  written  to  express  their  sympathy 
with  the  undertaking,  and  sent  their  good  wishes  for  the  success 
of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW. 

C.    KlNLOCH    COOKE. 
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QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

sorrow  of  an  Empire  has  followed  the  death  of  our  beloved 
Queen,  and  the  sympathy  of  a  great  bereavement  has  been  another 
link  welding  together  the  old  country  and  her  daughter  lands. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  beneficent  results  of  that  magnificent  reign 
of  sixty-three  years;  and  one  of  the  legacies  left  to  the  nation 
by  our  Queen  is  the  desire  to  bind  by  closer  ties  of  interest  and 
sympathy  the  peoples  of  that  Empire  over  which  King  Edward  VII. 
now  reigns. 

We  have  at  least  one  thing  in  common  to  us  all,  a  devoted 
affection  to  our  late  Queen  and  to  her  memory,  as  well  as  the 
example  of  a  beautiful  life  which  all  must  admire.  The  queenly 
gifts  of  her  Majesty  were  easy  to  see  and  to  admire.  She  was 
pre-eminent  for  doing  all  that  she  had  to  do  in  the  best  and 
most  queenly  way — a  dignity  of  manner  and  bearing  characterised 
all  she  did.  Her  clear  sweet  tones  of  voice  formulating  the 
courteous  expressions  of  a  tender  heart,  in  the  best  language  that 
a  cultivated  woman  could  employ,  the  keen  and  vivid  interest 
displayed  in  conversation,  the  bright  sense  of  humour  combined 
with  the  most  perfect  reticence,  were  some  of  the  features  of  that 
character  that  any  who  were  but  seldom  in  her  presence  learnt  to 
admire.  There  were  besides,  as  so  many  have  already  said,  that 
conspicuous  devotion  to  duty  that  in  health  or  sickness,  in  sorrow 
or  happiness,  held  the  Queen  bound  to  the  unceasing  toils  of  her 
arduous  responsibilities,  and  that  ready  and  real  sympathy  with 
every  form  of  suffering  or  sorrow  in  others,  which  made  her 
rightly  called  the  mother  of  her  people,  and  that  keen  and  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  progress  and  advancement  of  her  people 
that  made  her  rightly  confessed  to  be  the  best  of  sovereigns ;  but 
beyond  these  qualities,  which  were  the  gifts  of  the  more  pro- 
fessional and  outward  life,  there  were  other  features  of  her  exalted 
life  from  which  we  may  well  draw  an  example.  Speaking  of  her 
Majesty  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Friday  after  our  great  loss, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England, 
followed  the  noble  words  with  which  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord 
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Kimberley  had  summed  up  the  story  of  a  nation's  grief,  with  some 
very  beautiful  and  appreciative  expressions  of  the  religious  qualities 
of  our  late  Queen. 

For  myself  [he  said]  it  is  impossible  to  look  back  over  her  Majesty's  reign 
without  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  God  for  having  given  us  such  a  Sovereign 
to  rule  over  us — a  Sovereign  whose  powers  of  statesmanship  and  powers  of 
advising  those  who  had  the  government  in  their  hands,  have  been  already 
spoken  of,  but  whose  influence  as  a  woman  was  far  greater  than  anything 
which  could  be  exercised  by  the  wisest  statesman  or  the  ablest  administrator. 
Her  influence,  the  character  of  her  court,  the  character  of  her  domestic  life, 
had  a  penetrating  power  which  reached  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  our  being 
able  to  trace  it.  There  can  be  no  question  that  all  society  is  better  because  the 
Queen  has  reigned.  There  cannot  be  a  question  that  it  has  been  a  blessing  to 
very  many  who  knew  not  even  from  whence  the  blessing  flowed.  The  influence 
which  such  a  Sovereign  exercised  is  unequalled  in  history,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  anything  that  could  surpass  it.  She  was  a  religious  woman. 
She  prayed  for  her  people.  She  was  a  good  woman.  She  set  up  a  true 
standard  of  such  lives  as  Christians  ought  to  live. 

And  such  a  testimony  is  the  true  summary  of  what  has  so 
greatly  pointed  our  grief  and  made  the  loss  the  country  has  suffered 
so  irremediable. 

From  childhood  the  Queen  had  shown  her  value  of  a  religious 
life.  The  tutor  chosen  for  her  by  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  was  a  clergyman,  Rev.  George  Davys  (afterwards  the 
twenty-fourth  Bishop  of  Peterborough),  and  his  journals  show 
how  as  a  young  girl  the  Princess  Victoria  evidenced  that  strong 
sense  of  duty  and  that  quickness  to  appreciate  good,  as  well  as 
that  sensitiveness  of  conscience  and  power  of  discernment  which 
were  such  prominent  features  in  the  Queen's  character  in 
later  life. 

Trained  in  the  religious  spirit  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  last 
century  while  the  Queen  had  small  appreciation  for  some  of  the 
ecclesiastical  observances  of  the  later  development  of  Church  life, 
she  had  that  deeper  inwardness  of  religious  feeling,  and  that 
practical  application  of  religion  to  the  conduct,  which  were  the 
truest  beauty  of  her  character.  She  made  the  sense  of  God  and 
her  relation  to  God  the  undertone  of  all  her  life.  Without  any 
parade  of  religious  expression,  it  was  impossible  to  read  those 
wonderful  messages  to  her  people  without  the  recognition  in  them 
of  her  relation  to  the  Almighty  and  her  sense  of  the  power  of 
religion  in  herself  and  others.  God's  existence  and  claims  on 
us  were  the  axioms  of  a  living  faith — you  felt  in  her  words 
and  conduct  that  she  brought  you  under  the  true  power  of 
Christianity. 

In  her  Majesty's  official  position  in  relation  to  the  Church  she 
had  more  than  one  set  of  duties  to  perform.  It  was  her  care  to 
watch  with  jealousy  everything  that  would  lessen  the  efficiency 
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of  the  Church  as  the  great  exponent  of  religion  to  the  people. 
With  a  most  liberal  affection  for  all  forms  of  real  religious  life, 
and  with  no  sectarian  bias,  as  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  as  the 
dispenser  of  great  ecclesiastical  patronage,  she  never  forgot  her 
right  position  in  relation  to  the  Church  of  England  established  in 
England,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  established  in  Scotland — 
while  she  was  always  careful  of  the  religious  liberty  and  the  rights 
and  claims  of  those  who  had  attached  themselves  to  nonconf  orming 
churches,  but  who  were  united  with  the  Established  Church  in 
their  endeavours  to  bring  the  nation  to  a  true  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges  of  Christianity  and  the  blessedness  of  religion. 

Another  set  of  duties  lay  in  the  direction  of  those  innumerable 
societies  and  associations  that  claimed  her  patronage  as  the  head 
of  the  Church.  To  these  she  extended  her  large-hearted  sympathy 
and,  provided  that  the  society  was  doing  good  work,  and  on  the 
proper  lines  of  due  authority,  there  were  few  that  did  not  find 
that  her  Majesty  allowed  her  name  and  influence  to  aid  their 
work.  In  several  she  showed  particular  interest,  and  though  it 
would  be  invidious  to  enumerate  them,  there  are  many  that  will, 
with  her  Majesty's  decease,  lose  not  only  the  support  of  financial 
aid,  but  also  the  wise  sympathy  of  her  counsel  and  advice.  Often 
through  her  confidential  ecclesiastical  advisers  has  her  Majesty's 
opinion  been  given  in  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  some  philanthropic  work  or  charitable  society,  and 
the  firm  discernment  and  sound  experience  of  such  advice  was  of 
as  great  benefit  as  if  the  private  counsel  had  taken  the  form  of  a 
command. 

But  in  a  more  personal  way  her  Majesty  was  brought  into 
relation  with  the  Church.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  drift  of 
her  personal  opinions  or  "views,"  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
the  Queen  was  as  careful  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  import  as  in 
State  affairs,  to  show  no  preference  for  party,  but  to  subordinate 
her  own  opinions  to  that  which  she  felt  was  the  highest  interest 
of  Church  or  State.  Only  every  now  and  then  was  there  the 
faintest  rumour  of  any  divergence  of  opinion  between  the  Queen 
and  her  minister  in  the  selection  of  those  who  were  to  be  called 
to  fill  important  positions  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 

The  Queen's  judgment  of  men  and  their  worth  was  full  of 
discernment,  and  amongst  other  appreciations  of  character  and 
talent  the  Queen  was  as  good  a  judge  as  possible  of  the  value  and 
usefulness  of  a  sermon.  It  was  somewhat  of  an  ordeal  to  preach 
in  presence  of  the  Queen  at  the  Windsor  private  chapel,  where 
the  Queen's  pew  immediately  fronted  the  pulpit  and  the  house- 
hold seated  in  the  well  of  the  Chapel  were  the  only  congregation 
besides  the  occupants  of  the  royal  pew.  On  one  occasion  a 
diffident  preacher  asked  Dean  Wellesley,  her  Majesty's 
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dential  chaplain,  what  was  the  best  sort  of  homily  for  him  to 
preach,  and  the  Dean  wisely  replied  :  "  Preach  to  the  servants, 
and  if  you  can  hold  the  attention  of  the  housemaids  and  footmen 
you  may  be  quite  sure  that  your  sermon  will  be  good  enough  to 
interest  the  Queen." 

The  life  of  the  late  Archbishop  Benson  furnishes  us  with  an 
insight  into  the  close  relation  of  confidence  and  affection  existing 
between  the  Queen  and  the  Archbishop  of  the  day  ;  and  it  was 
always  the  wish  of  the  Queen  to  manifest  that  respect  for  Church 
authority,  and  that  friendliness  with  her  confidential  Church 
advisers  that  gave  evidence  of  her  interest  in  the  government  and 
welfare  of  the  Church. 

It  is  hard  to  put  into  words  the  impression  given  to  outside 
observers  of  that  more  private  relation  of  the  Queen  with  God. 
These  are  only  to  be  dealt  with  as  affording  a  wonderful  example 
to  others,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  goodness  and  the  grace  of 
Almighty  God. 

That  she  was  a  religious  woman  of  simple  faith,  and  earnest 
practical  Christian  life,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt ;  that  she  loved 
her  worship  of  God,  with  the  teaching  it  gave,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity it  afforded  of  publicly  tendering  her  homage  to  the  Almighty 
there  is  the  assurance  of  the  regularity  of  her  attendance  at  public 
worship  even  to  the  very  end  of  her  long  life ;  that  she  taught  her 
family  and  dependents  to  serve  and  honour  God  ;  that  she  was 
bountiful  in  her  charities,  after  seeking  out  with  patient  inquiry 
the  most  deserving  objects  for  relief ;  that  she  prized  and  honoured 
the  study  of  the  Word  of  God ;  that  she  held  with  tenacity  the 
fundamental  truths  of  our  Christian  faith,  and  based  her  actions 
upon  the  principles  of  Christ's  teaching ;  that  she  believed  religion 
to  be  the  foundation  of  all  true  education,  and  expressed  the  hope, 
even  at  the  very  end  of  her  life,  that  whatever  else  was  taught  to 
the  young,  the  teaching  of  religious  truth  might  not  be  overlooked  ; 
that  she  prevailed  to  make  her  Court  and  home  a  pattern  of  virtue 
and  purity ;  that  she  left  the  impression  in  the  minds  of  those 
brought  into  her  company  of  a  simple,  wise,  sound-hearted  lady ; 
these  were  some  of  the  evidences  of  her  life  and  character  that  go 
to  deserve  the  love  of  posterity,  and  to  earn  for  her  the  name  of 
Victoria  the  Good.  Side  by  side,  in  the  Frogmore  Mausoleum, 
she  lies  with  him  she  loved  so  deeply  and  mourned  so  faithfully — 
Albert  the  Good  side  by  side  with  Victoria  the  Good. 

Great  and  far-reaching  as  have  been  the  blessings  and  dis- 
coveries and  progress  of  the  Victorian  era,  often  as  we,  and  our 
children  after  us,  will  admire  the  wisdom  and  the  statesmanship 
that  has  guided  our  Empire  through  the  intricacies  and  evolutions 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  many  as  may  be  the  conspicuous 
names  and  lives  that  shine  out  of  the  pages  of  that  last  century, 
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there  will  be  no  brighter  record  of  more  lasting  blessing  than  that 
there  reigned  upon  the  English  Throne  a  pure,  good,  simple- 
hearted  Queen,  who  loved  her  people  and  who  served  her  God 
with  all  the  fulness  of  a  good  woman's  soul. 

As  the  Queen  lived  so  she  died.  The  last  moments  into  which 
no  curiosity  would  intrude,  are  officially  described  as  we  should 
expect,  and  the  description  is  that  of  a  Christian's  deathbed. 

During  the  last  moments  of  her  Majesty,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  the 
Eev.  Clement  Smith  read  special  prayers  in  the  Queen's  room,  and  later  in  the 
evening  the  Bishop  conducted  a  short  service  in  the  Queen's  death-chamber,  at 
which  all  the  members  of  the  Eoyal  Family  at  Osborne  were  present. 

And  then  that  life,  so  precious  to  the  Empire  and  the  world, 
passed  from  our  human  view,  and  has  become  a  memory.  But 
from  good  Queen  Victoria's  tomb  will  come  to  us  fresh  inspira- 
tions of  service  and  duty,  new  evidences  of  sympathy  and  love,  for 
us  to  emulate.  The  country  is  the  greater  for  her  life.  Our  pride 
in  her,  our  love  for  her  will  be  our  happy  possession  yet  to  inspire 
our  loyalty  and  fire  our  enthusiasm  and  deepen  our  patriotic 
unity. 

Few  words  more  complete  in  their  majestic  simplicity,  and 
their  direct  affection  were  ever  written  to  any  people  than  those 
the  Queen  wrote  to  the  Empire  after  her  Jubilee  in  1897.  They 
might  be  well  inscribed  upon  her  monument  as  they  are  surely 
written  on  her  people's  hearts. 

"It  is  indeed  gratifying  after  -so  many  years  of  labour 
and  anxiety  for  the  good  of  my  beloved  country,  to  find  that 
my  exertions  have  been  appreciated  throughout  my  vast 
empire. 

"  In  weal  and  woe  I  have  ever  had  the  true  sympathy 
of  all  my  people  which  has  been  warmly  reciprocated  by 
myself. 

"  It  has  given  me  unbounded  pleasure  to  see  so  many  of 
my  subjects  from  all  parts  of  the  world  assembled  here,  and 
to  find  them  joining  in  the  acclamation  of  loyal  devotion  to 
myself,  and  I  would  wish  to  thank  them  all  from  the  depth 
of  my  grateful  heart. 

"  I  shall  ever  pray  God  to  bless  them,  and  to  enable  me 
still  to  discharge  my  duties  for  their  welfare  as  long  as  life 
lasts." 

This  is  indeed  a  good  Queen's  epitaph,  the  human  reward  of 
a  good  life  not  lived  in  vain. 

E.  C.  PETRIBURG. 
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THE    QUEEN'S  REIGN  IN  THE  COLONIES 

(1837-1901). 

I. 
CANADA. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  express  in  words  the  intensity  of  the  feelings 
of  Canadians  on  the  death  of  their  beloved  Queen.  Few  of  them 
ever  saw  Queen  Victoria,  and  a  still  smaller  number  had  the 
privilege  of  being  presented  to  her  late  Majesty  personally.  Most 
of  them,  however,  have  known  no  other  ruler,  and  Canada  has 
made  such  immense  progress  in  the  last  sixty  years,  that  Queen 
Victoria's  name  has  become  in  their  minds  inseparably  connected 
with  the  age  in  which  they  have  lived.  This  will  partly  serve  to 
explain  the  veneration  in  which  all  Canadians  held  their  Sovereign. 
Not  only  did  the  great  capacity  of  her  Majesty  and  the  unerring 
judgment  she  ever  displayed  in  matters  affecting  the  Empire,  win 
the  admiration  of  her  subjects,  but  they  recognised  also  the 
domestic  and  family  virtues  that  gave  the  Royal  Family  the 
reputation  it  possesses  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  made  the 
name  of  the  Queen  revered  and  respected  in  every  Canadian 
home. 

While  not  able  from  force  of  circumstances  to  travel  much  out- 
side the  United  Kingdom,  the  royal  mother  showed  in  no  uncertain 
way  that  she  considered  it  desirable  for  her  children  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  the  different  nations  that  together 
form  the  Empire  over  which  some  of  them  might  be  called  upon 
to  rule,  and  with  which,  as  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  they 
would  in  any  case  be  inseparably  connected.  The  King,  as 
Prince  of  Wales,  visited  Canada  as  long  ago  as  in  1860.  At 
that  time  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  transition,  which  led  a 
few  years  afterwards  to  the  inauguration  of  Confederation.  His 
Majesty  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  magnificent  Parliament 
buildings  at  Ottawa,  and  also  formally  opened  the  Victoria  Bridge 
at  Montreal  which  carries  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  over  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  the  artery  of  the  North  American  Continent, 
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The  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  still  awakens  pleasant  memories 
among  those  who  took  part  in  welcoming  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  Canadians  that  his  Majesty  has  on 
many  occasions  referred  with  pleasure  and  gratification  to  his  stay 
in  North  America. 

The  Dominion  has  also  been  visited  by  the  late  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha,  when  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  Duke  of 
Connaught.  As  Prince  Arthur,  he  spent  some  months  in  Canada 
during  1869  and  1870,  and  is  a  recipient  of  the  medal  given  for 
service  in  connection  with  the  events  of  those  years.  Among  other 
Royal  visitors  was  the  late  Duke  of  Albany,  whose  kindly  disposi- 
tion and  gentle  manners  are  still  remembered  by'his  friends.  The 
late  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York  after- 
wards crossed  the  Atlantic  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  people  of  Canada.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  their  welcome 
was  of  the  heartiest,  and  the  recollections  of  the  visit  are  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  satisfactory  nature.  Queen  Victoria  also  sent 
her  son-in-law,  the  present  Duke  of  Argyll,  to  Canada  as  Governor- 
General.  His  Grace  was  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Louise, 
whose  sojourn  in  the  Dominion  endeared  her  to  the  people ; 
indeed  Canadians  are  inclined  still  to  look  upon  the  Princess 
Louise  as  their  own  particular  member  of  the  Royal  Family. 
This  feeling  will  not  be  lessened  by  the  kindness  she  extended 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Canadian  contingents  which  passed 
some  time  in  London  recently,  on  their  way  back  from  South 
Africa  to  Canada,  or  by  the  gracious  consideration  shown  by  her 
Eoyal  Highness  to  Strathcona's  Horse. 

This  is  not  the  place  or  the  opportunity  for  statistical  refer- 
ences to  the  progress  of  Canada  in  the  Victorian  age.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  sixty  years  ago  there  was  no  Dominion. 
At  that  time  British  North  America  consisted  of  the  Provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick,  Lower 
Canada  and  Upper  Canada.  There  was  practically  no  connection 
between  them,  for  railways  had  hardly  begun  to  bring  their  bene- 
ficent influences  into  operation.  The  only  means  of  communica- 
tion was  by  water  in  summer,  and  by  road  in  winter.  The 
population  of  that  day  inhabited  the  fringe  of  the  coasts  and 
of  the  navigable  rivers.  The  revenue  was  small ;  trade  was  small ; 
agriculture  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  hardy  settlers  were  engaged 
in  winning  what  are  now  their  beautiful  farms  from  the  primeval 
forests.  West  of  Lake  Ontario  the  country  was  practically  under 
the  control  of  the  great  Hudson's  Bay  Corporation,  and  remained 
so  until  the  discovery  of  gold  in  British  Columbia  in  1858.  About 
that  period,  what  is  now  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
received  its  inauguration,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  was 
lessened  by  that  extent,  The  Company,  however,  retained  fu]] 
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control  over  the  great  North  West  until  1870,  when  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Dominion,  and  began  its  history  as  one  of  the  leading 
agricultural  countries  of  the  world. 

Instead  of  a  series  of  scattered  communities,  there  is  now  a 
united  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  first  of  the 
new  nations  within  the  Empire,  connected  by  a  railway  over 
which  trains  pass  daily.  Eailway  communication  is  found  in 
every  Province,  and  there  is  hardly  a  place  of  any  importance 
which  is  not  readily  accessible  by  rail  or  by  water.  The  largest 
ships  can  pass  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  700  miles  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  moor  alongside  the  streets  of  that  city.  Vessels 
drawing  fourteen  feet  of  water  can  pass  in  and  out  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Lakes  to  the  end  of  Lake  Superior,  a  distance  of 
2000  miles,  without  the  transfer  of  cargo.  The  natural  resources 
with  which  Canada  is  endowed  in  her  mines,  her  forests,  and 
her  fisheries,  are  all  being  developed  with  considerable  rapidity, 
although  their  potentialities  in  this  direction  have  hardly  yet 
been  realised.  There  is  a  large  manufacturing  industry,  which 
is  expanding  with  much  rapidity  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  large  quantities  of  food 
supplies  are  exported  every  year,  particularly  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  trade  of  Canada,  which  was  infinitesimal  sixty 
years  ago,  is  now  approaching  the  annual  value  of  ^680,000,000 
sterling.  There  is  a  considerable  interchange  of  commodities 
between  the  Dominion  and  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
and  with  other  countries  in  Europe,  South  America,  and  the 
East. 

The  devotion  of  Canadians  to  the  Crown  and  particularly  to  the 
late  Queen/  was  not  confined  to  any  one  branch  of  the  people. 
The  population  of  the  Dominion  consists  mainly  of  Canadians  of 
French  descent  and  of  those  of  English  descent,  with  a  strong 
mixture  of  settlers  and  their  descendants  from  the  northern  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  loyalty  of  the  French-Canadians  has  always 
been  manifest.  From  the  earliest  times  they  have  ranged  them- 
selves under  the  British  flag  when  complications  have  threatened 
the  Motherland.  It  was  a  French-Canadian  statesman  who 
mentioned  that  the  last  shot  fired  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
would  be  by  a  French-Canadian ;  and  as  showing  the  personal 
feeling  of  that  race  towards  their  Queen,  one  may  recall  the  story 
of  Sir  George  Cartier,  who  when  asked  by  the  late  Sovereign 
how  many  feet  long  was  the  Victoria  Bridge,  replied  that  when 
Canadians  built  a  bridge  and  named  it  after  her  Majesty,  they 
measured  the  distance  not  in  feet  but  in  miles.  And  only  recently 
have  we  seen  French-Canadians  fighting  in  South  Africa  side  by 
side  with  their  countrymen  whose  mother-tongue  is  English. 
The  foundations  of  the  English  settlements  in  Canada  were  those 
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brave  and  loyal  men  who  left  the  United  States  on  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  because  they  preferred  to  live  and  die 
under  the  Flag  to  which  their  fathers  had  owned  allegiance, 
and  to  which  they  themselves  were  so  deeply  attached.  These 
circumstances  will  explain  the  loyalty  of  Canadians  both  of 
French  and  of  British  origin.  Much  the  same  remark  will 
apply  to  the  descendants  of  those  who  became  naturalised 
British  subjects.  They  also  appreciate  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
benefits  they  derive  from  the  freedom  and  liberty  which  settle- 
ment in  British  territory  gives. 

It  will  take  Canadians  some  time  to  realise  the  loss  which 
they  have  sustained  ;  but  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  will  be  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
has  been  a  devoted  son,  and  has  publicly  stated  his  desire  and 
his  wish  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  his  much  lamented  Mother. 
They  are  quite  sure  from  his  Majesty's  past  record,  and  from  the 
warm  interest  he  takes  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Colonies,  that  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  will  be  safe  in  the  hands 
of  King  Edward  VII. ;  and  in  no  part  of  his  great  dominions 
will  his  subjects  join  more  cordially  and  loyally  in  the  cry  of 
"  God  save  the  King." 

STKATHCONA 
(High  Commissioner  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada]. 


AT  a  moment  when  ail  the  world  is  mourning  the  greatest  and 
best  Sovereign  who  ever  occupied  a  Throne,  it  may  be  well  for 
Canadians  to  take  a  cursory  glance  at  the  progress  made  in  their 
country  since  Queen  Victoria's  accession. 

When  her  late  Majesty  came  to  the  throne  the  Provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  in  a  condition  of  revolt  against 
the  rule — or'  rather  misrule—  of  Downing  Street,  resulting  in  the 
refusal  of  supplies  in  Lower  Canada,  and  in  the  suspension  of  the 
Constitution.  Lord  Durham  was  sent  out,  and  made  his  famous 
report  in  favour  of  Confederation.  And,  if  his  work  was  not  then 
appreciated,  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  (Lord  Sydenham)  subsequently 
acted  upon  his  suggestions.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  then 
united  under  one  Government,  and  responsible  government  was 
conceded.  United  Canada  was,  however,  dependent  for  communi- 
cation with  the  sea  upon  a  foreign  country  for  six  months  in  the 
year,  having  no  access  to  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  by  rail,  while  these  pro- 
vinces were  separated  from  Canada  and  each  other  by  hostile 
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tariffs.     Eelief  was  found  for  these  and  other  difficulties  by  the 
Confederation  Act  of  1867. 

The  Province  of  British  Columbia,  separated  from  the  prairies 
of  the  North  West  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  formed  upon 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Carriboo  district ;  and  in  1869-70,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Territory  was  transferred  to  Canada  and  divided 
into  the  Province  of  Manitoba  and  the  four  districts  composing  the 
Territories,  where  a  year  ago  fifty  million  bushels  of  wheat  of  the 
best  quality  were  produced,  proving  beyond  question  that  Canada 
is  able  to  supply  all  the  corn  Great  Britain  requires  to  import 
annually  for  the  sustenance  of  her  population.  To-day,  all  these 
Provinces  and  Territories  are  united  under  one  Government 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans,  and  bound  together  by 
a  great  Inter-oceanic  Bail  way.  The  population  has  increased 
from  about  one  and  a  quarter  millions  in  1837  to  five  and  a 
half  millions,  and  the  value  of  the  trade,  which  was  then  about 
$34,300,000,  has  now  reached  the  sum  of  $356,608,381,  while 
the  revenue  has  increased  in  the  same  period  from  $5,000,000  to 
$51,000,000. 

Canada  is  practically  an  independent  nation  under  the  aegis  of 
the  British  Crown,  with  the  development  of  half  a  continent  com- 
mitted to  its  care,  and  is  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Loyal 
devotion  to  the  Crown  has  steadily  increased  during  the  Victorian 
era.  The  fifty  thousand  British  troops  occupied  formerly  in 
garrisoning  every  important  town,  have  all  been  removed  except 
at  Halifax,  where  a  small  force  has  been  maintained  for  strategic 
purposes.  During  the  struggle  in  which  Great  Britain  has  been 
engaged  in  the  Transvaal,  a  force  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  Canadians,  including  those  furnishing  a  garrison  for 
Halifax,  have  placed  their  lives  at  the  service  of  their  country 
as  soldiers  of  the  Queen  they  loved  so  well.  No  wonder  that, 
in  view  of  these  facts,  Lord  Bosebery  should  be  induced  to 
speculate  upon  what  might  have  been,  had  the  Ministers  of 
George  III.  pursued  the  policy  of  the  Victorian  era  in  reference 
to  the  revolting  States  of  America. 

With  abundant  reason,  therefore,  the  whole  people  of  Canada 
of  all  classes,  of  all  parties,  and  of  all  races  and  religions,  mourn 
deeply  the  loss  of  a  loved  and  venerated  Queen  who  ever  showed 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  outlying  portions  of  her  Empire.  It 
will  long  be  remembered  with  pride  and  gratitude  that  two  of  the 
rare  occasions  on  which  her  late  Majesty,  after  the  death  of  Prince 
Albert,  appeared  in  public  in  the  discharge  of  her  regal  and  Im- 
perial duties,  were  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Colonies 
and  India,  and  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  sorrow,  it  is  a  great  consolation  to 
know  that  the  Boyal  and  Imperial  sceptre  is  held  by  King 
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Edward  VII.,  whose  able  devotion  to  public  duty  on  all  occa- 
sions in  the  past,  affords  the  best  guarantee  that  he  will  well  and 
wisely  discharge  the  responsibilities  that  have  now  devolved 
upon  him. 

CHAELES  TUPPEE. 


II. 
AUSTEALIA. 

"  THE  Queen  saw  with  thankfulness  the  steady  progress  which 
under  a  wide  extension  of  self-government,  they  had  made  under 
her  reign."  Such  was  the  recent  message  of  his  Majesty  King 
Edward  VII.  "  To  My  People  beyond  the  seas."  These  words 
suggest  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  progress  actually  made 
during  our  late  Queen's  benign  reign  in  that  portion  of  Greater 
Britain  smiled  upon  by  the  bright  constellation  of  the  Southern 
Cross.  There  a  distant  settlement  has  developed  and  expanded 
into  a  nation  in  as  modest  and  unassuming  a  manner  as  her 
countless  forest  trees  have  added  to  their  dimensions  by  yearly 
rings  of  growth,  from  the  hardy  sapling  to  the  giant  eucalyptus— 
the  growth  of  the  one  being  as  steady  and  almost  as  imperceptible 
as  that  of  the  other. 

When  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne,  Australasia  was  little 
known  and  less  valued  either  by  the  people  or  the  rulers  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Tasmania  had  been  taken  possession  of  and  a  settle- 
ment formed  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Hobart  some  fifteen 
years  before  her  late  Majesty  was  born,  but  at  the  time  of  her 
accession  to  the  throne  the  population  was  inconsiderable,  though 
endowed  with  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a  Legislative  Council  on 
the  same  lines  as  that  existing  at  the  time  in  New  South  Wales. 
In  1837  New  South  Wales  embraced  the  whole  of  Eastern  Aus- 
tralia, including  what  are  now  the  two  prosperous  states  of  Victoria 
and  Queensland.  The  mother  colony  therefore  comprised  within 
its  boundaries  a  domain  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Denmark,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy,  but  possessed  a 
population  of  only  85,267,  of  which  about  500  were  located  in  the 
Port  Phillip  district  which  subsequently  became  the  separate 
colony  of  Victoria. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  vast  territory  was  at  that  time  a 
veritable  terra  incog.,  and  it  had  not  entered  into  the  mind  of  man 
to  even  dream  of  its  vast  capabilities  of  production  in  gold,  silver, 
copper,  tin,  coal,  wool  and  grain.  The  colony  had  passed  through 
great  straits  during  the  forty-nine  years  of  existence,  owing  to  its 
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utter  isolation  from  other  civilised  countries  and  the  length  of  time 
occupied  in  receiving  supplies  and  communications  from  Great 
Britain.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  had  made  satisfactory  pro- 
gress, considering  that  in  the  year  1788  the  first  settlement  was 
effected  from  the  mother  country  by  only  1030  persons  all  told, 
the  great  majority  of  them  being  absolutely  devoid  of  capital  or 
means  of  any  kind.  Whereas  in  the  year  1837  the  official  infor- 
mation shows  that  a  very  satisfactory  advance  had  been  made, 
especially  when  the  extraordinary  difficulties  which  had  to  be 
contended  with  are  taken  into  consideration. 


Year. 

Population. 

Land 
Cultivated. 

Revenue. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1837     .  .-;  vi 

85,267 

Acres. 
92,125 

354,802 

305,388 

£ 
1,297,491 

760,054 

Concurrently  with  the  advent  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  throne 
a  period  of  free  emigration  had  set  in  which  soon  had  a  marked 
effect  on  the  population  as  well  as  on  the  social  and  political  life  of 
the  colony,  inasmuch  as  a  large  accession  of  British  capital  ac- 
companied this  influx  of  labour.  The  number  of  immigrants 
arriving  in  1836  was  1621,  while  7580  came  out  in  1838  and 
11,368  during  1839.  This  inflow  had  originated  mainly  by 
the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  Governor  Sir  Eichard  Bourke,  but 
unfortunately  under  the  less  liberal  regime  of  Sir  George  Gipps  a 
financial  crash  overtook  the  Colony,  and  though  the  population 
continued  to  increase  satisfactorily,  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
remained  practically  stationary,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement : — 


Year. 

Population. 

Land 
Cultivated. 

Revenue. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1847     .    V 

205,009 

Acres. 
165,784 

£ 

396,260 

£ 

413,073 

£ 
1,982,023 

1,870,046 

The  minds  of  the  colonists  at  this  period  were  greatly  exercised 
against  the  Home  Government's  evident  desire  to  continue  making 
use  of  the  Colonies  as  a  dumping  ground  for  British  criminals. 
This,  after  strong  representations,  had  ceased  in  1840  so  far  as 
New  South  Wales  was  concerned,  which  Colony  continued  to 
include  Victoria  and  Queensland.  In  1846,  however,  during  the 
tenure  of  office  by  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  that  gentlemen  tried  to  revert  to  the  obnoxious 
practice  which  his  predecessors  in  office  had  abandoned.  This  led 
to  a  most  dangerous  state  of  public  feeling  in  the  colonies,  and  on 
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Earl  Grey  trying  to  give  effect  to  what  had  been  attempted  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  strain  on  the  ties  of  loyalty  became  taxed  to 
the  breaking  point.  The  Legislative  Council  voted  resolutions 
and  addresses.  Large  public  meetings  of  earnest  and  indignant 
colonists  met  in  Sydney  and  denounced  the  proposal  in  measured 
but  very  resolute  terms,  and  many  of  the  leading  and  most  influen- 
tial colonists,  including  such  men  as  Mr.  Eobert  Lowe  (afterwards 
Viscount  Sherbrooke),  Sir  Archibald  Michie  and  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement.  What 
gave  particular  zest  to  these  meetings  was  the  arrival  of  a  convict 
ship  in  Sydney  Harbour  with  250  criminals  on  board,  and  on  the 
same  and  the  following  day  no  less  than  five  other  ships  arrived 
carrying  altogether  1250  free  immigrants. 

In  June  1849  an  Anti-Transportation  League  was  formed 
which  united  all  the  colonists  in  the  work  of  resistance.  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  obtained  the  signatures  of  12,000  ladies  to  a 
petition,  but  it  was  not  till  1852  that  the  Orders  in  Council  were 
revoked  and  the  possibility  of  transportation  being  resumed  was 
laid  at  rest  for  ever.  That  a  crisis  had  arisen  in  Australian  history 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  that  the  situation  was  most  critical  will 
be  seen  on  reference  to  the  speeches  delivered  at  these  great 
and  enthusiastic  meetings.  Mr.  Gladstone's  despatch  resorted  to 
most  specious  arguments  in  favour  of  the  labour  of  the  convicts 
being  utilised  in  "  certain  descriptions  of  occupations,  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  might  be  desirable  regularly  to  introduce  a  limited 
number  of  convicts  from  England  into  the  Colony — namely,  the 
execution  of  public  works  generally,  and  the  making  and  repair 
of  roads." 

Let  it  go  home  [said  Eobert  Lowe] ,  that  the  people  of  New  South  Wales 
reject,  indignantly  reject,  the  inheritance  of  wealthy  shame  which  Great  Britain 
holds  out  to  her  ;  that  she  spurns  the  gift,  deceitfully  gilded  though  it  be  ;  that 
she  spurns  the  degradation,  however  eloquently  it  may  be  glozed  over.  Let 
them  send  across  the  Pacific  their  emphatic  declaration  that  they  would  not  be 
slaves — that  they  would  be  free.  Let  them  exercise  the  right  that  every 
English  subject  had — to  assert  his  freedom.  He  could  see  from  that  meeting 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  they  would  assert  their  freedom  not  by  words 
alone.  As  in  America,  oppression  was  the  parent  of  independence,  so  would  it 
be  in  this  colony.  The  tea  which  the  Americans  flung  into  the  water  rather 
than  pay  the  tax  upon  it,  was  not  the  cause  of  the  revolt  of  the  American 
States ;  it  was  the  unrighteousness  of  the  tax ;  it  was  the  degradation  of  sub- 
mission to  an  unrighteous  demand.  And  so  sure  as  the  seed  will  grow  into  the 
plant,  and  the  plant  to  the  tree,  in  all  times  and  in  all  nations  so  will  injustice 
and  tyranny  ripen  into  rebellion,  and  rebellion  into  independence.* 

Happily  however  for  the  unity  of  the  Empire  Earl  Grey  or 
his  successor  climbed  down,  for  a  hardy  population  of  265,000 

*  See  '  Fifty  Years  of  Australian  History,'  Sir  Henry  Parkes. 
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people  would  not  have  suffered  coercion,  and  if  need  had  arisen 
would  doubtless  have  sold  their  lives  dearly.  It  however  took 
six  years  to  convince  Downing  Street  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
proposal. 

The  year  1851  was  a  most  eventful  one  for  Australia  and  for 
the  world.  On  the  1st  of  July  that  part  of.  New  South  Wales  up 
to  then  designated  the  Port  Phillip  District  was  erected  into  the 
separate  Colony  of  Victoria,  but  as  if  to  compensate  New  South 
Wales  for  the  loss  she  was  about  to  sustain  the  fates  decided  that 
her  gold  deposits  were  to  be  discovered  for  practical  utility.  Gold 
had  been  discovered  some  twenty-eight  years  before,  but  in  the 
interests  of  the  Settlement  the  Government  of  the  day  decided  on 
suppressing  the  information.  In  May  1851,  however,  any  attempt 
to  suppress  the  information  would  have  been  as  successful  as 
attempting  to  suppress  an  earthquake  or  a  hurricane.  Everybody 
had  heard  of  the  fortunes  made  in  California  and  everybody 
wanted  to  make  a  fortune  in  New  South  Wales.  So  tools  were 
thrown  down,  servants  absconded,  contracts  were  abandoned  and  a 
"  rush  "  set  in.  Men  who  had  never  soiled  their  fingers  by  labour 
did  not  scruple  to  dig  and  delve  with  blistered  hands  and  aching 
backs  if  they  could  only  pan  out  a  few  grains  of  the  precious  metal. 
Coal  had  already  been  discovered  of  good  quality  and  in  abundance, 
and  the  working  of  gold  led  to  the  discovery  of  other  metals.  At 
the  end  of  1899  the  total  value  of  the  mineral  discoveries  in 
New  South  Wales  amounted  to :  gold  £47,546,013 ;  silver  and 
silver  lead  27,882,997;  copper  £5,019,480;  tin  £6,382,538;  coal 
£35,647,004;  other  minerals  £3,455,913— a  total  value  of 
£125,933,945. 

In  the  meantime  while  the  miners  were  struggling  for  wealth 
on  the  Macquarie,  the  Turon  and  other  gold-fields,  the  statesmen 
were  struggling  equally  hard  in  Macquarie  Street  for  greater 
freedom  and  political  rights,  with  the  result  that  in  1855  the 
Imperial  Parliament  passed  the  Act  conferring  a  new  Constitution 
on  New  South  Wales,  and  on  the  22nd  May  in  the  following  year 
the  first  Australian  Parliament  under  responsible  Government  was 
opened  at  Sydney.  It  consisted  of  a  Legislative  Council  and 
Legislative  Assembly,  the  members  of  the  Council  being  nominated 
for  life  by  the  Governor  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  the 
number  not  being  defined  but  understood  to  be  generally  half  the 
number  of  the  members  of  the  popularly  elected  Legislative 
Assembly,  which  at  the  beginning  was  limited  to  fifty-four.  That 
Constitution,  slightly  amended  and  improved,  is  the  State  Constitu- 
tion of  New  South  Wales  to-day,  and  you  may  search  the  world 
over  outside  of  Australia  without  finding  its  equal.  It  possesses 
great  political  strength  combined  with  elasticity.  It  makes  for 
true  democratic  freedom  without  license,  and  provides  the  means 
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of  forcing  advanced  legislation  while  avoiding  undue  and  in- 
considerate haste.  Every  British  born  or  naturalized  male 
subject  of  his  Majesty  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  has  a  vote 
in  electing  members  to  the  popular  Chamber  so  that  he  may 
have  a  voice  in  framing  the  laws  under  which  he  lives.  No 
property  qualification  is  necessary  either  for  an  elector  or  a 
member,  and  lest  capable  men  possessing  brains  should  be  debarred 
from  exercising  the  latter  in  the  interests  of  the  State  for  lack  of 
the  "  sinews  of  war,"  the  State  allows  him  ,£300  a  year  if  a 
private  member,  or  £1,370  should  he  develop  into  a  minister, 
while  members  of  both  Chambers  travel  free  on  the  railways  of  all 
the  colonies  by  mutual  arrangement. 

Under  Constitutional  Government,  New  South  Wales  has 
enjoyed  a  happy, prosperous  and  loyal  career;  clearly  demonstrating 
to  the  mother-country  that  more  freedom  means  more  loyalty. 
Fortunately  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  the  voice  from  Downing 
Street  has  occasionally  struck  a  chord  which  vibrated  through  the 
innermost  sensibilities  of  Australia.  One  such  instance  may  be 
given,  which  read  in  the  light  of  past  and  more  recent  events  may 
be  deemed  absolutely  prophetic.  At  a  social  function  in  1863  in 
honour  of  the  foundation  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  while  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  gave 
utterance  to  the  memorable  prediction  :— 

You  gentlemen  of  Australia  took  with  you  from  this  country  no  bitter  or 
angry  resolutions,  no  associations  of  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  you  carried  with  you  the  feelings  of  affection  for  a  free  country,  and 
the  tie  has  been  all  the  stronger  because  it  has  been  more  gently  felt.  The 
time  will  come  when  these  new  Colonies  will  be  great  States ;  when  they  will 
find  it  easier  to  raise  fleets  and  armies  than  they  now  find  it  to  raise  a  police  ; 
when  they  will  have  in  their  harbours  forests  of  masts  and  navies  of  their  own. 
It  may  so  happen  that  in  that  distant  day  England  may  be  in  danger,  that  the 
great  despotic  and  military  powers  of  Europe  may  then  rise  up  against  the 
venerable  Mother  of  many  free  Commonwealths.  If  that  day  should  ever  arrive 
I  believe  that  her  children  will  not  be  unmindful  of  her,  and  that  to  her  rescue, 
across  the  wide  ocean,  ships  will  come  thick  and  fast,  among  which  there  will 
be  but  one  cry :  "  While  Australia  lasts,  England  shall  not  perish." 

The  first  response  to  this  prediction  came  in  1885  during  the 
Soudan  campaign.  Great  Britain  had  her  hands  fairly  full  for  the 
time  being  with  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  while  Afghanistan  was  in 
a  state  of  ferment.  At  this  particular  juncture  of  events  Eussia 
was  ready  to  worry  us  in  India,  France  was  apparently  prepared 
for  any  extremities  with  respect  to  the  New  Hebrides,  and  even 
Germany  was  inclined  to  snarl  over  New  Guinea.  Great  Britain, 
as  she  has  frequently  been,  was  friendless  amongst  the  powers,  if 
perhaps  Italy  may  be  excepted.  The  whole  of  Europe  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  flaunt  the  British  Lion,  inas- 
much as  she  could  not  possibly  defend  her  cubs,  and  the  tendency 
VOL.  1.— No.  2.  L 
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of  those  cubs  would  probably  be  to  rend  the  Old  Lion  or  at  least 
to  leave  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  adversaries,  with  a  view 
to  securing  their  freedom  and  independence  from  the  supposed 
obnoxious  yoke. 

A  sensation  was  created  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe 
when  on  the  15th  of  February,  1885,  the  government  of  New  South 
Wales  cabled  to  the  Imperial  Government,  offering  to  send  to  the 
Soudan  two  batteries  of  artillery  and  a  battalion  of  500  infantry. 
And  on  the  29th  of  March  26  officers  and  604  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  fully  equipped  for  action  arrived  at  the  seat  of  war. 
Thus  two  facts  were  demonstrated,  that  our  loyalty  to  the  Old  Lion 
was  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  our  confidence  in  being  able  to  defend 
ourselves  as  a  part  of  the  Empire  was  such  that  we  thought  we 
could  readily  afford  to  send  a  contingent,  as  a  preliminary  quota 
of  Australia's  contribution,  against  all  comers.  The  other  colonies 
of  Australia  would  have  shared  equally  in  the  enterprise  had  time 
permitted. 

Two  years  later  New  South  Wales  passed  an  Act  which  was 
endorsed  by  the  other  colonies,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a 
proportional  part  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  an 
additional  Naval  Force  in  Australasian  waters.  This  Act  is  in 
operation  to-day. 

What  Australia  has  done  in  the  present  campaign  in  South 
Africa  need  not  be  referred  to  at  present  except  it  be  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  Lord  Lytton's  prophesy,  for  while  these 
words  are  being  penned,  "troopships  are  crossing  the  ocean  thick 
and  fast  "  with  Australian  re-inforcements  for  South  Africa.  The 
one  unmistakable  voice  of  Australia  is,  "  while  Australia  lasts, 
England  shall  not  perish." 

In  conclusion  let  me  briefly  glance  at  "  the  steady  progress 
which  under  a  wide  extension  of  self-government "  New  South 
Wales  has  made  under  Queen  Victoria's  reign ;  and  for  easy 
•comparison  it  will  be  better  to  repeat  the  statistics  applicable  to 
the  year  of  her  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne  and  compare 
them  with  the  latest  available  figures. 


Year. 

Population. 

Land 
Cultivated. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1837 
1899 

85,267 
1,356,650 

Acres. 
92,125 

2,440,968 

£ 
354,802 

10,203,931 

£ 
305,388 

10,041,597 

£ 

1,297,491 
25,594,315 

£ 

760,054 

28,445,466 

This  exposition  of  the  progress  made  by  New  South  Wales  in 
her  late  Majesty's  reign  ought  to  be  accepted  as  satisfactory, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  during  this  period  New 
South  Wales  severed  from  her  estate  and  population  Victoria  with 
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an  area  of  87,884  square  miles,  and  Queensland  with  an  area  of 
668,497  square  miles  of  territory. 

HENBY  C OPEL AND 
(Agent-General  for  Neiv  South  Wales). 


QUEENSLAND  also  mourns  the  illustrious  dead.  When  Queen 
Victoria  had  barely  passed  the  age  of  forty  years,  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  Moreton  Bay,  Australia,  approached  the  throne  with 
a  petition  for  separation  from  the  parent  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  after  many  years  of  hope  their  prayer  was  at  last 
granted,  and  on  the  6th  June,  1859,  her  late  Majesty's  signature 
was  affixed  to  the  Letters  Patent  making  Moreton  Bay  into  a 
separate  colony,  and  appointing  Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen  first 
Governor. 

Those  Letters  Patent  were  only  to  take  effect  so  soon  as  the 
same  were  received  and  published  in  the  Colony,  and  as  evidence 
of  the  tardiness  of  steam  communication  at  that  period  of  her 
Majesty's  reign,  that  publication  was  only  made  on  the  Governor's 
arrival  on  10th  December,  1859.  The  population  at  that  time 
was  28,000,  which  increased  during  the  good  Queen's  reign  to 
half  a  million,  out  of  which  six  contingents  have  already  been 
sent  during  the  present  Transvaal  War  to  defend  her  throne  and 
power. 

It  has  always  been  understood  that  the  name  Queen's  Land 
was  her  own  selection ;  certainly  it  was  her  own  Royal  name,  of 
which  fact  the  people  of  Queensland  have  always  been  rightfully 
proud.  I  well  remember  the  time  of  the  Jubilee  year,  1897, 
when,  on  leaving  Buckingham  Palace,  the  electric  spark  flashed 
to  us  then  in  authority  in  Queensland  an  unexpected  message. 
"From  my  heart  I  thank  my  beloved  people."  Then  immedi- 
ately went  back,  reaching  her  Majesty  on  her  return,  the  reply : 
"  The  people  of  Queensland,  proud  to  bear  your  Majesty's  Royal 
name,  gratefully  acknowledge  your  gracious  message,  and  pray 
that  God  may  long  preserve  your  Majesty  to  reign  over  us." 
That  prayer  was  answered,  alas,  only  for  four  years.  Would  that 
it  had  been  longer. 

This  message  was  the  voice  of  the  people  as  expressed  by 
their  then  constitutional  head,  and  it  echoed  the  sentiment  of 
every  true  Queensland  heart. 

It  was  noticed  as  a  coincidence  in  the  Colonial  Exhibition 
held  in  Earl's  Court  in  1899,  that  the  only  two  colonies  then 
represented  there  by  their  governments  bore  her  names,  Victoria 
and  Queensland,  and  her  late  Majesty  identified  herself  with  that 
exhibition  by  granting  special  permission  to  jaave  her  portrait, 

L  2 
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taken  when  she  was  of  the  age  of  forty  years,  loaned  by  herself 
for  that  occasion,  hung  in  the  Queensland  Court,  a  circumstance 
which  was  as  highly  appreciated  as  it  will  be  ever  remembered 
within  the  Colony. 

Many  most  gracious  acts  of  kindness  of  a  personal  character 
have  been  bestowed  upon  the  Colony  and  its  institutions.  In 
particular,  I  remember  with  pride  the  presentation  to  the 
Parliamentary  library  of  two  of  her  own  literary  works  which  are 
still  treasured  there  and  specially  shown  to  every  visitor,  as  a 
mark  of  her  Koyal  favour.  Since  the  establishment  of  Queensland 
as  a  separate  Colony,  three  members  of  the  Koyal  Family  have 
visited  us,  the  late  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  Gotha,  then  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  on  two  occasions,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York  on  another.  It  is  also  grate- 
fully remembered  that  on  the  first  child  born  at  the  vice-regal 
residence  at  Brisbane,  the  son  and  heir  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Lamington,  her  late  Majesty  bestowed  a  further  mark  of  her 
Royal  favour  and  interest  in  Queensland  by  graciously  consenting 
to  act  as  godmother. 

It  would  be  fulsome  on  my  part  to  add  one  other  word  to  all 
that  has  been  already  said  on  the  irreparable  loss  the  Colony  has 
sustained  in  one  who  was  not  only  their  creator,  but  has  always 
been  recognised  as  their  best  friend — their  Queen-Mother. 

Under  her  benign  influence,  within  the  short  period  of  forty 
years,  the  progress  of  the  material  prosperity  of  Queensland  has 
been  most  marked.  From  a  small  community,  with  a  trifling 
revenue,  without  railways,  it  has  developed  into  a  flourishing  part 
of  the  Empire,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  comparison  of  the  following 
five  items  : — 

I860  1900 


Population 28,056 

Eailways Nil 

Gold  production    ...      „ 
Eevenue     ....       £6,475 
Exports      ....  £523,476 


Population      .      .  .      512,000 

Kailways  .      .      .  2,801  Miles. 

Gold  production  .  951-065  oz. 

Kevenue    .      .      .  £4,588,206 

Exports     .      .      .  £11,419,382 


When  to  this  is  added  the  fact  that  already  minerals  have  been 
won  from  the  soil  worth  fifty-eight  millions  sterling,  that  the 
annual  wool  clip  alone  is  worth  five  millions,  and  that  the  highest 
yield  of  gold  was  in  the  year  just  ended,  these  evidence  in 
themselves  the  progress  of  Queensland  during  the  late  Queen's 
reign . 

The  last  official  act  associated  with  the  Colony  she  loved  so 
well  was  performed  by  her  late  Majesty  only  a  few  days  before  her 
death.  In  this  she  consented  to  the  special  dedication  to  herself 
of  an  Inaugural  Poem  on  the  Federation  of  Australia  composed 
by  one  of  Queensland's  sweetest  singers,  entitled  "Fulfilment." 
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By  the  light  of  recent  events  the  last  verse  has  a  special  signifi- 
cance at  the  present  moment : 

"  O  Lady,  in  whose  sovereign  name 
The  crowning  word  of  Union  came, 
That  sheds  upon  thine  honoured  age 

The  glory  of  a  rising  light, 
Across  our  record's  earliest  page 

Its  earliest  word,  thy  name,  we  write — 
Symbol,  embodiment,  and  guarantee 
Of  all  that  makes  us  and  maintains  us  free. 
Woman  and  Queen,  God's  grace  abide  with  thee." 

HOEACE    TOZEK. 

(Agent-General  for  Queensland) . 


FROM  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria's  accession  until  the  last 
sad  moment  when,  as  "  a  sorrowing  token  of  reverence  and  affec- 
tion from  the  Government  and  people  of  South  Australia,"  a 
laurel  wreath  was  placed  upon  the  royal  tomb,  every  event,  public 
or  domestic,  that  concerned  the  daily  life  of  her  Majesty  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  Colony  with  the  deepest  solicitude. 

After  the  attempt  upon  the  late  Queen's  life  by  a  madman  in 
1882,  a  crowded  meeting  was  held  in  Adelaide  to  express  abhorrence 
of  the  crime ;  when  death  or  serious  sickness  invaded  the  royal 
circle  addresses  of  sympathy  and  condolence  were  invariably  passed 
by  the  Legislature  and  other  public  bodies.  I  remember  on  one 
memorable  occasion  the  following  significant  words  being  used  :— 

In  our  Queen  we  recognise  not  only  the  embodiment  of  Majesty  but  the 
type  of  every  tender  domestic  tie,  and  the  intensity  of  grief  in  one  so  exalted  and 
beloved  struck  a  chord  in  the  heart  of  every  individual,  which  was  echoed  and 
re-echoed  in  ever-increasing  volume  until  the  heart-strings  of  the  whole  Empire 
throbbed  in  sympathetic  unison. 

The  sympathy  then  felt  is  now  turned  into  sorrow  for  our  own 
immeasurable  loss.  Enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  her  loving  and 
loyal  subjects  and  of  their  succeeding  generations,  the  glory  of 
Queen  Victoria's  memory  will  for  ever  endure  as  the  living  symbol 
of  the  unity  of  the  British  Race. 

South  Australia  was  founded  on  December  28th,  1836,  and 
the  capital,  by  special  request  of  William  IV.,  was  named  after 
Queen  Adelaide.  The  survey  of  the  city  was  commenced  in  1837, 
and  the  same  year  Governor  Hindmarsh  read  to  the  inhabitants 
assembled  in  front  of  the  rude  hut  known  as  "  Government 
House,"  a  proclamation  announcing  the  accession  of  Victoria  by 
the  grace  of  God  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  "  Supreme 
Lady  of  Her  Majesty's  Province  of  South  Australia."  The  com- 
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mencement  of  the  reign  followed  so  closely  on  the  birthday  of 
South  Australia  that  the  two  events  came  to  be  regarded  as 
practically  synchronous,  and  the  Queen's  Jubilee  and  that  of  the 
Province  were,  both  in  1887  and  1897,  celebrated  simultaneously. 

This  parallel  co-existence  was,  alas,  destined  to  be  emphasised 
by  the  catastrophe  of  a  terminal  coincidence.  The  first  month  of 
the  new  century,  which  brought  about  the  translation  of  South 
Australia  from  the  position  of  a  province  into  the  rank  of  a  State 
in  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  witnessed  also  the  dire  event 
which  plunged  the  world  in  mourning. 

The  provincial  stage  of  the  history  of  South  Australia  was  there- 
fore practically  begun,  continued,  and  ended  in  the  reign  of  the 
Great  White  Queen ;  and  the  course  of  South  Australian  events  fur- 
nishes an  epitome  of  the  Victorian  age.  It  is  indeed  significant  of 
the  strenuous  times  in  which  we  live,  that  a  single  reign — an  average 
lifetime — should  have  witnessed  such  rapid  and  orderly  evolution 
as  that  which  took  place  between  the  first  gathering  of  a  handful 
of  storm-tossed  voyagers  on  the  fertile  but  unexplored  plains  of 
Adelaide,  and  the  midnight  moment  of  the  new  century's  birth, 
when  South  Australia,  as  a  fully-equipped  community,  wanting 
in  none  of  the  attributes  of  national  life,  entered  into  partnership 
with  the  neighbouring  Colonies  as  autonomous  States  in  the 
Australian  Nation. 

The  various  phases  of  development  from  primeval  plain  and 
forest,  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  modern  civilisation,  succeed  one 
another  with  phantasmagorial  swiftness.  On  December  28th,  1849, 
the  progress  of  trie  Province  was  thus  reported  :— 

Yesterday,  thirteen  years  ago,  there  were  two  hundred  Europeans,  two 
horses,  two  mules,  and  one  cow  in  South  Australia.  Yesterday  there  were 
fifty-two  thousand  British  subjects  occupying  and  cultivating  one  million  acres 
of  land,  raising  wheat  and  all  grain  and  fruits  in  profusion ;  exporting  the 
produce  of  grain,  wool,  copper,  silver,  lead,  gum,  oils,  etc.,  of  the  annual  value 
of  upwards  of  £800,000;  and  importing  in  British  manufactures  an  almost 
equal  amount. 

In  1900  the  population  was  370,000 ;  2,081,846  acres  of  land 
were  under  actual  cultivation  ;  and  there  was  a  total  export  of 
£8,892,025,  equal  to  £24  9s.  per  head.  The  material  progress  of 
the  Victorian  age  has  therefore  been  abundantly  reflected  in  that 
of  South  Australia.  Adelaide  has  now  a  population  of  149,000  ; 
it  is  the  third  largest  capital  in  Australasia  and  was  the  first  to 
adopt  municipal  government.  The  city  nestles  in  an  amphitheatre 
formed  by  the  Mount  Lofty  Kange,  and  the  fertile  lands  slope 
gently  down  to  the  shores  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf.  It  is  pavilioned 
with  bright  skies  and  encompassed  by  a  broad  belt  of  park  lands. 
The  centre  of  the  city  is  occupied  by  Victoria  Square,  and  in  the 
very  heart  of  this  stands  a  statue  of  her  Majesty.  Two  lofty 
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towers  flank  the  entrance  to  the  spacious  square.  One,  the 
Albert  Tower,  surmounts  the  Town  Hall,  the  other,  the  Victoria 
Tower,  154  feet  high,  is  the  clock  tower  of  the  General  Post  Office, 
the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Coburg  and  Gotha,  then  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  in  1867,  two^days  after 
he  had  landed  on  Australian  soil.  The  late  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York  visited  South  Australia  in  1881. 

The  province  of  South  Australia  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes  in  its  infancy.  It  was  established  by  commis- 
sioners in  London  on  what  was  known  as  the  Wakefield 
theory,  which  provided  for  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money 
paid  for  the  land  being  expended  in  the  introduction  of  immi- 
grant labourers.  The  Colony  was  preserved  from  destruction 
by  abstaining  from  the  rigid  application  of  this  system.  At  first 
the  executive  control  was  divided  between  the  governor  and  a 
resident  commissioner.  This  dual  control  proved  unworkable,  but 
had  the  merit  of  preventing  Colonel  Light's  admirable  selection 
of  the  site  for  the  capital  from  being  over-ridden  by  a  hostile 
governor.  Sir  George  Grey  commenced  his  administrative  career 
as  one  of  the  early  governors  of  South  Australia,  and  during  a 
time  of  depression  he  averted  disaster  by  characteristically  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  official  instructions  to  send  all  the  unemployed 
labourers  forthwith  to  Sydney.  In  no  instance  was  the  marvel- 
lous insight  of  Queen  Victoria  into  character  better  seen  than 
by  the  confidence  always  shown  by  her  Majesty  in  the  heroic 
character  and  broad  sympathy  of  Sir  George  Grey,  and  it  was 
during  his  period  of  office  that  the  powers  of  the  commissioners 
in  London  were  transferred  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  South 
Australia  became  a  Crown  Colony. 

Another  grave  danger  threatened  South  Australia  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Victorian  goldfields.  Most  of  the  able-bodied 
men  joined  in  the  rush  over  the  border  taking  with  them  all  the 
coin  they  could  command.  The  banks  were  depleted  of  specie 
and  trade  was  paralysed  for  want  of  currency.  Fortunately  the 
governor  at  that  time,  Sir  Henry  Young,  was  a  man  of  courage  and 
capacity,  and  a  bill  converting  gold  bullion  and  notes  representing 
it  into  legal  tender  was  introduced,  read  three  times  and  passed 
into  law  in  one  day.  Excellent  examples  were  thus  set  by  early 
South  Australian  administrators  of  the  fertility  of  resource  and 
adaptation  to  requirements  which  form  the  prime  requisites  of 
successful  colonization. 

South  Australia  attained  autonomy  in  1856,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion Act  reflects  much  credit  on  its  framers.  It  was  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  liberal  instruments  of  government  known  in 
those  days.  The  measure  provided  for  two  Houses,  elected  by 
ballot,  with  manhood  suffrage  for  the  House  of  Assembly.  Pay- 
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ment  of  members  was  adopted  in  1887,  and  in  1894  the  franchise 
was  extended  to  women,  who  since  that  date  have  voted  on  terms 
of  equality  with  men  and  are  also  eligible  for  election. 

The  statesmen  of  South  Australia  have  ever  been  foremost  in  the 
field  of  reform.  In  1858  Sir  Robert  Torrens  carried  his  far-famed 
and  widely-adopted  Eeal  Property  Act.  In  1870  the  legislature 
passed  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  times  a  bill  validating  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  which  at  last  received  the  Eoyal 
Assent,  thus  securing  for  South  Australia  the  pride  of  place 
among  the  British  possessions  in  the  adoption  of  this  most 
desirable  reform. 

In  1890  Mr.  Kingston,*  who  is  almost  as  well  known  in  this 
country  as  in  Australia,  acted  as  the  pioneer  in  the  introduction 
of  legislation  for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  by  arbitra- 
tion. Within  the  last  decade  Acts  providing  for  progressive  death 
duties,  and  progressive  land  and  income  taxes,  have  been  placed 
on  the  Statute  Book.  A  State  Bank  has  been  established,  and  a 
State  Produce  Export  Department  has  been  organised  with  most 
satisfactory  results.  The  referendum  has  also  been  introduced  as 
a  means  for  settling  much  vexed  public  questions.  The  achieve- 
ment of  these  liberal  measures  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the 
presence,  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  of  a  large  proportion 
of  labour  members,  who  rank  high  among  the  most  conscientious, 
industrious,  and  able  members  of  parliament.  For  more  than  a 
year  the  leader  of  the  labour  party  has  been  included  in  the 
Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Education,  and  his  administration  has 
given  much  satisfaction  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  scholastic 
profession.  The  primary  schools  are,  with  few  exceptions,  in 
the  hands  of  the  State,  and  practical  agriculture  is  taught  in 
many  of  the  country  schools.  Once  a  year  a  special  holiday 
known  as  Arbor  Day  is  set  aside  for  tree-planting.  Secondary 
Schools  of  Agriculture  have  been  established  in  Adelaide  and 
other  centres,  and  there  is  also  a  high  technical  School  of  Agri- 
culture. 

A  School  of  Mines  and  Industries  under  the  Presidency  of  Sir 
Langdon  Bonython  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  popular  of 
South  Australian  institutions.  A  university  was  established  in  1874, 
which  includes  a  chair  of  music,  and  a  fully  equipped  conserva- 
torium  of  music  has  lately,  through  the  munificence  of  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Elder,  been  established.  The  same  generous  donor 
bequeathed  a  sum  of  ^£25,000  for  the  purchase  of  additional  pictures 
for  the  art  gallery,  which  is  now  located  in  a  handsome  and  suit- 
able building  grouped  with  the  University,  the  Public  Library,  the 
Museum,  the  School  of  Design,  the  Exhibition  Building,  and  the 

*  The  Bight  Hon.  C.  C.  Kingston,  now  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs  in  the 
Commonwealth  Cabinet. 
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School  of  Mines  on  the  Park  Lands  facing  North  Terrace.  As  a 
centre  of  culture,  civic  advancement,  and  political  enlightenment, 
South  Australia  has  shown  a  deep  appreciation  and  earnest  striving 
for  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  Victorian  Age. 

The  most  valuable  staple  export  of  South  Australia  is  wool ; 
which  has  expanded  from  four  bales  shipped  in  1838  to  an  export 
of  460,000,000  Ibs.  in  the  decade  1888-1897.  South  Australian 
wheat  has  always  borne  the  highest  reputation,  and  even  in  the 
early  days  some  samples  submitted  to  the  London  Corn  Exchange 
were  pronounced  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  quality.  Wheat  grown 
at  Mount  Barker  obtained  the  gold  medal  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1851.  The  climate  and  soil  of  South  Australia  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  fruit  including  that  of  the 
vine;  wine-making  has  grown  into  the  proportions  of  a  most 
important  industry.  The  first  vineyard  was  planted  in  1840,  and 
in  1846  her  Majesty  accepted  a  present  of  the  first  production 
from  Mr.  Dufneld's  vineyard,  with  the  gracious  words  conveyed 
through  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  that  she  "  felt 
much  interest  in  the  success  of  this  new  branch  of  commerce  in 
her  Colony."  The  export  of  wine  commenced  in  1871,  and  has 
now  grown  to  500,000  gallons  a  year.  In  1899  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  abated  half  of  the  increased  duty  on  light  wines  proposed  in 
his  budget  out  of  consideration  for  this  growing  Australian  industry, 
and  quite  lately  Lord  Selborne,  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
has  given  much  satisfaction  to  producers  by  asking  for  a  supply  of 
Australian  wine  for  use  in  the  ceremonial  launch  of  his  Majesty's 
ships. 

Copper  constitutes  the  chief  mineral  wealth  of  South  Australia. 
The  first  discovery  took  place  at  Kapunda  in  1843,  then  followed 
the  Burra  in  1845  and  Moonta  in  1861.  The  value  of  the  total 
export  of  copper  has  amounted  to  £24,000,000. 

The  central  position  of  South  Australia  has  enabled  her  adven- 
turous explorers  to  reap  renown  by  overcoming  the  deadly  peril 
of  the  trackless  bush.  In  1862  Stuart  first  traversed  the  continent 
from  the  Southern  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  1870  the  first 
pole  of  the  transcontinental  telegraph  line  from  Adelaide  to  Port 
Darwin  was  erected.  In  1872  the  first  direct  message  from 
London  was  received — this  occupied  ten  days  in  transit,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  complete  communication  was  celebrated  by  banquets 
in  Adelaide  and  London.  In  1839  a  record  was  established  by  the 
overland  journey  from  Adelaide  to  New  South  Wales  being  accom- 
plished by  a  light  tandem  in  one  month.  In  1842  an  overland 
mail  between  Adelaide,  Melbourne  and  Sydney  was  established. 
In  1856  telegraphic  communication  was  effected  with  Melbourne, 
and  two  years  later  with  Sydney.  In  1887  these  capitals  were 
united  by  rail.  The  railway  extends  northwards  from  Adelaide 
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to  Oodnadatta,  a  distance  of  688  miles,  and  the  total  mileage 
amounts  to  1736  miles. 

In  1851  a  premium  was  offered  for  any  vessel  landing  mails 
and  passengers  from  Great  Britain  within  sixty-seven  days.  The 
first  federal  ocean  mail  contract  was  arranged  in  1887.  The 
occupied  time  is  now  one  month. 

The  practice  of  holding  a  military  review  on  the  Queen's 
birthday  was  inaugurated  in  1860,  and  even  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  bravery  and  usefulness  of  Australian  Volun- 
teers and  Militia  could  scarcely  have  exceeded  the  reputation 
established  by  the  contingents  in  South  Africa.  Quite  recently 
the  gun-boat  Protector  was  sent  by  the  Government  of  South 
Australia  fully  equipped  to  Chinese  waters,  where  all  concerned 
have  given  a  good  account  of  themselves  and  were  publicly 
complimented  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Squadron. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  a  few  events  in  South  Australia 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  One  could  fill  volumes  on  a 
subject  of  this  kind,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  great 
advance  which  this  Province  made  under  the  rule  of  the  revered 
sovereign,  whose  wisdom,  justice  and  goodness  will  ever  be 
remembered  by  a  grateful  people. 

JOHN  A.  COCKBUEN 
(Agent-General  for  South  Australia). 


Ill, 
NEW  ZEALAND. 

IT  may  sound  a  little  strangely  but  is  certainly  true  that  the 
reverence  of  New  Zealanders  for  Queen  Victoria  was  of  the  kind 
paid  to  an  unseen  power.  But  few  in  the  Colony  had  ever  beheld 
her  late  Majesty,  familiar  as  her  aspect  had  been  made  to  all  by 
innumerable  portraits  and  pen-pictures.  The  extent  of  her 
personal  influence,  and  the  sagacity  of  her  statecraft,  were  never 
subjects  of  discussion.  They  were  taken  for  granted. 

No  one  dreamed  of  doubting  that  the  Queen  was  a  wise 
sovereign.  It  was  believed  that  she  valued  her  colonies  even  in 
days  when  few  British  politicians  thought  colonies  of  value ;  and 
in  particular  that  she  appreciated  the  talents  and  services  of  Sir 
George  Grey  at  a  time  when  that  far-sighted  pro-consul  was 
thought  at  Downing  Street  to  be  an  insubordinate  servant  and  a 
dangerous  man.  Our  political  idea  of  the  Queen  was  not  a 
picture  full  of  detail ;  it  never  occurred  to  colonists  to  think  of 
her  otherwise  than  as  a  capable  but  strictly  constitutional 
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sovereign  who  could  be  absolutely  trusted  not  to  do  the  wrong 
thing. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Maori  "  Te  Kuini "  loomed  as  a  vast 
and  far-off  semi-divine  influence,  always  benevolent,  difficult  to 
approach,  but  representing  all  that  made  for  kindliness,  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  native  from  any  over-reaching  by  his  white 
neighbour.  The  Maori  sometimes  wished  "  Te  Kuini "  were 
nearer.  For  the  rest,  the  Queen  was  to  all  in  the  Colony  the 
highest  living  embodiment  of  womanly  goodness.  To  wives  and 
mothers,  to  every  good  woman,  she  was  more  than  a  sovereign ; 
she  was  the  tender  patroness  and  gentle  champion  of  their  sex,  of 
its  domestic  status,  and  of  all  the  virtues  for  which  it  contends 
and  which  it  preserves  unspotted  in  daily  and  family  life. 

The  life  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  very  nearly  coincides 
with  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  The  flag  was  not  actually  hoisted 
at  the  Bay  of  Islands  until  January  1840,  though  Lord  Palmers  ton 
had  decided  to  annex  the  country  in  the  year  before ;  but  1837 
was  the  birth-year  of  the  New  Zealand  Association,  soon  to 
become  the  New  Zealand  Company,  the  body  which  with 
Mr.  Baring  and  Lord  Durham  for  figure-heads,  and  guided  and 
inspired  by  Gibbon  Wakefield,  forced  the  hand  of  the  Colonial 
Office  and  saved  the  islands  from  becoming  a  French  possession. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  dubious  than  the  outlook  of  the 
future  colony  during  the  first  months  of  the  new  reign.  Downing 
Street  looked  upon  the  place  as  a  nuisance — an  opinion  to  which 
it  held  firmly  for  forty  years.  The  French,  taking  the  other  view, 
founded  "La  Compagnie  Nanto-Bordelaise "  to  colonise  it. 
Louis  Philippe  took  shares  in  the  corporation,  which,  thanks  to 
official  slackness  on  our  part,  only  missed  by  a  few  days  securing 
the  larger  half  of  New  Zealand. 

In  1837  there  were,  perhaps,  2000  whites  and  65,000  Maori 
and  half-castes  in  the  archipelago.  There  were  a  dozen 
mission-stations  doing  excellent  work :  it  was  the  year  in  which 
the  New  Testament  was  translated  into  Maori.  Perhaps  a 
fourth  of  the  natives  were  baptised  Christians,  and  many  more 
under  Christianising  influences.  They  lived  in  little  villages 
dotted  along  the  sea-coast  and  by  lakes  and  rivers.  Half  the 
country  was  covered  by  dense  forests,  and  most  of  the  remainder 
an  empty  wilderness.  The  natives  were  well  armed,  and  had 
been  for  many  years  engaged  in  bloody  tribal  wars.  Cannibalism 
was  not  yet  extinct.  The  whites,  other  than  missionaries,  were 
whalers,  traders,  runaways — Alsatians  all.  The  trade  might 
amount  to  £150,000  a  year,  but  the  country  was  a  "  No  Man's 
Land,"  attractive  only  to  a  few  bold  adventurers  and  to  a  few 
shrewd  "  land-sharks." 

In  1901  New  Zealand  is  peopled   by  about  810,000  human 
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beings.  There  are  about  37,000  Maori,  5000  or  6000  half-castes, 
and,  perhaps,  3000  Chinese  ;  the  rest  are  whites,  nearly  all  of 
British  descent,  and  mostly  born  in  the  country.  The  external 
trade  last  year  was  between  £23,000,000  and  £24,000,000.  By 
admission  of  all  concerned,  the  colony  is  at  least  as  prosperous 
now  as  at  any  moment  in  its  history.  For  the  first  time  it  has 
just  entered  the  sphere  of  Imperial  politics  by  despatching  2400 
men  and  horses  to  bear  their  part  in  the  Boer  war.  "Better 
men,"  says  Lord  Eoberts,  "  I  could  not  wish  to  have."  The 
Maori,  the  ferocious  savages  of  1837,  are  now  loyal  citizens  who 
elect  members  to  the  colonial  parliament,  and  are  bitterly  dis- 
appointed because  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  South  Africa 
and  fight  side  by  side  with  Tommy  Atkins  against  the  Queen's 
enemies. 

To-day  the  flocks  of  New  Zealand  number  nearly  twenty 
millions,  her  cattle  a  million  and  a  quarter,  her  horses  three 
hundred  thousand.  New  Zealand  thoroughbreds  have  won^  races 
in  the  Old  Country  ;  her  frozen  mutton  has  given  a  new  meaning 
to  the  word  Canterbury ;  her  butter  almost  rivals  Denmark's  in 
English  shops  ;  her  cheese  has  as  good  a  name  in  London  as  that 
of  Canada;  her  oats  are  eagerly  purchased  by  the  War  Office 
for  shipment  to  South  Africa  ;  her  coal  is  sought  for  use  in  the 
navy.  A  peaceful,  educated,  healthy,  stalwart  race,  is  over- 
spreading the  once  barbarous  archipelago — a  race  with  the  lowest 
death-rate  in  the  world,  and  with  some  of  the  best  figures  found 
anywhere  as  regards  crime,  sobriety,  education,  and  wealth. 

Such  in  a  few  words,  is  what  Queen  Victoria's  reign  has  done 
for  New  Zealand.  Liberal  and  honourable  treatment  by  the 
Mother  Country,  free  play  for  the  energy  and  adaptive  power 
of  our  race,  have  been  the  main  causes  of  the  brilliant  and  solid 
result. 

W.  P.  BEEVES 
(Agent-General  for  New  Zealand). 
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IV. 
THE  CAPE  COLONY. 

THE  death  of  our  late  Most  Gracious  Majesty  has  produced 
the  utmost  sorrow  throughout  South  Africa.  Queen  Victoria 
was  loved,  admired  and  venerated  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Continent  of  Africa,  and  colonists,  both 
of  British  and  Dutch  descent,  held  her  name  and  position  in  the 
highest  esteem.  The  natives  regarded  her  not  only  as  their 
symbol  of  "protector"  and  "mother,"  but  fully  recognised  her 
lofty  position  as  their  Queen  and  ruler.  Nor  can  the  reasons  for 
this  veneration  on  the  part  of  all  her  subjects  be  unknown  or 
misunderstood.  In  her  youthful  and  graceful  ascent  to  the  throne, 
and  with  the  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  responsibilities  and  cares 
which  such  a  position  involved,  the  late  Queen  captivated  every 
heart,  and  in  her  steady  and  unabated  adhesion  to  the  principles  of 
Constitutional  Government,  she  displayed  a  wisdom  which  surprised 
every  one.  Her  tactical  and  resourceful  treatment  of  foreign  and 
colonial  questions,  and  the  quiet  conquest  of  the  many  difficulties 
which  the  varied  subjects  involved,  secured  for  herself  the  tribute 
of  a  nation's  thanks. 

The  firmness  as  well  as  gentleness  of  her  rule,  the  considerate 
care  of  her  people's  wants,  her  tender  regard  for  their  sufferings 
and  her  joyful  participation  in  their  prosperity,  made  the  nation 
feel  that  the  sovereign  was  the  echo  of  themselves,  and  that  the 
government  of  the  people  through  the  people  was  an  actual 
realisation.  But  above  and  beyond  all  these  virtues,  there  still 
shone  the  higher  qualities  of  truth,  justice  and  charity,  imparting, 
as  these  did,  additional  lustre  to  the  halo  which  encircled  her 
private  and  domestic  life.  The  purity  of  her  Court  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  what  had  been  known  to  have  existed  in  previous 
reigns.  The  happy  family  ties  which  bound  her  household 
together  never  underwent  a  severance,  and  with  her  good  consort 
she  exampled  to  her  people  a  life  worthy  of  the  highest  imitation. 
The  possession  of  all  these  and  many  other  inestimable  qualities, 
and  the  unostentatious  display  of  attributes  which  called  forth  the 
most  respectful  encomiums  from  her  people,  influenced  the  courts 
of  Europe  more  effectually  than  could  the  augmentation  of  armies 
or  the  increase  of  naval  armaments. 

When  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  in  1837,  the  Cape 
Colony  was  contained  within  limits  so  circumscribed,  that,  beyond 
the  harbours  of  Table  Bay  and  Simon's  Bay,  which  then  sufficed 
for  Imperial  purposes,  but  little  regard  was  had  to  the  regions 
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beyond  the  coast  ports  and  their  immediate  surroundings.  As  the 
worth  of  the  interior  became  better  known,  the  emigration  inland 
commenced,  and  with  the  subjugation  of  the  warlike  Kaffir  tribes 
the  expansion  of  the  Colony  proceeded  at  a  pace  so  rapid  that,  at 
the  close  of  this  reign,  the  Cape  alone  (irrespective  of  Natal,  now 
a  separate  possession,  but  at  one  time  part  of  the  Cape)  contains 
an  area  of  277,151  square  miles,  which  is  equivalent  to  more  than 
five  times  the  size  of  England. 

In  1853  the  Colony  emerged  from  the  pupillary  stage  of  a 
Crown  Colony  into  one  equipped  with  the  freedom  of  representa- 
tive Government,  and  this  political  progress  was  further  advanced 
in  1872  by  the  introduction  of  responsible  or  party  Government. 
The  introduction  of  railways  throughout  the  Colony,  of  telegraphs, 
and  of  harbour  improvements  in  the  chief  harbours  of  the  Colony, 
and  also  of  the  establishment  of  inland  and  ocean  penny  postage 
with  weekly  steam  communication  with  England,  are  all  indica- 
tions of  the  substantial  and  real  progress  attained  during  the 
useful  and  benignant  sway  of  her  late  Majesty,  whilst  trade  and 
commerce  with  the  agricultural  and  its  kindred  interests  all 
tending  to  the  development  of  the  country,  have  also  received 
an  impetus  which  could  only  have  been  secured  by  a  sense  of  the 
security  and  freedom  obtainable  under  the  British  flag. 

It  was  a  kind  and  thoughtful  action  that  prompted  the  Queen 
in  1860  to  permit  her  son,  the  young  Prince  Alfred  to  visit  the 
Cape.  In  his  progress  through  the  Colony  he  was  everywhere 
most  enthusiastically  received  and  honoured,  whilst  the  greatest 
rivalry  was  exhibited  by  all  classes  in  the  display  of  fervent 
loyalty. 

The  volunteer  movement  is  another  feature  of  great  advance- 
ment in  this  reign,  the  loyal  desire  to  defend  the  throne  and 
person  of  the  sovereign  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
were  the  moving  causes  which  influenced  the  creation  of  our 
colonial  defensive  forces ;  these  objects  have  impregnated  the 
whole  Colony,  and  every  division  can  boast  of  its  Foot  or  Mounted 
Infantry,  now  numbering  several  thousands,  raised  in  protection 
of  Queen  and  country.  These  volunteer  forces  are  in  addition  to 
the  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen  and  Police  force,  both  of  which  are 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  Colony. 

We  cannot  forget  the  advance  in  science.  One  Eastern  and 
two  Western  cables  along  the  African  Continent  and  the  Atlantic 
islands,  enable  a  triple  and  uninterrupted  communication  to  be 
maintained  with  the  mother-country,  thus  bringing  the  distant 
portions  of  the  Empire  into  closer  union  and  immediate  touch. 
We  view  also  with  pleasure  the  educational  strides  made  in  the 
Colony.  A  Royal  Charter  secured  the  position  of  the  University 
of  the  Cape,  in  which  degrees  recognisable  throughout  the 
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Empire  are  authorised  to  be  conferred,  and  the  status  involved 
in  these  degrees  are  acknowledged  under  conditions  of  perfect 
security  as  regards  attainment  in  learning  and  scholarship. 

Many  other  advantages,  social,  political,  and  constitutional, 
have  been  secured  by  the  late  Queen's  subjects  at  the  Cape ;  for 
these  and  the  numerous  benefits  involved  in  the  rights  of  personal 
liberty  and  freedom,  the  thankful  acknowledgments  of  the  people 
will  always  ascend  in  grateful  recognition  of  a  reign,  blessed  in 
goodness  and  unsurpassed  in  the  fruitful  achievements  of  the 
Nation's  welfare.  The  resolution  of  the  colonial  parliament  to 
vote  an  annual  subsidy  in  aid  of  the  Imperial  navy,  unrestricted 
in  regard  to  its  application,  evidences  both  a  dutiful  submission  to 
the  sovereign  of  the  Empire  and  an  earnest  endeavour  to  preserve 
the  pre-eminence  in  excellence  and  honour  of  Great  Britain  in 
South  Africa. 

The  rallying  of  the  South  African  Colonial  forces  with  those 
of  the  other  colonial  possessions  in  defence  of  the  Empire  during 
the  war  in  South  Africa,  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  deep  and 
underlying  affection  which  Queen  Victoria's  wise  and  generous 
reign  has  produced.  This  element  of  cohesion  and  of  entire 
confidence  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Empire  has  not  only 
astonished  foreign  powers,  but  it  has  also  produced  a  silent  and 
unobserved  system  of  federation  which  is,  in  its  results,  as  unex- 
pected as  it  was  magnificent  in  its  conception. 

The  Press,  which  was  considerably  fettered  in  the  early  period 
of  the  Colony's  history,  obtained  under  the  just  closed  reign  com- 
plete freedom,  and  a  liberty  which  (so  long  as  it  does  not  de- 
generate to  license)  must  always  be  regarded  as  the  palladium 
of  a  people's  greatest  privilege,  whilst  at  present  the  colonial 
press,  as  a  whole,  has  secured  an  excellency  which  bears  favour- 
able comparison  with  that  of  the  Mother-Country. 

The  Natives,  who  outnumber  the  Europeans  in  the  proportion 
of  at  least  three  to  one,  in  South  Africa,  needed  a  control  which 
was  demanded  by  the  condition  of  the  country ;  and  the  instincts 
and  aspirations  of  the  Aborigines  are  wholly  distinct  from  those 
of  the  White  or  European  population,  and  the  application  of 
sound  and  wise  regulations  in  the  administration  and  government 
of  Native  territories,  have  produced  a  degree  of  quietude  favour- 
able to  the  Colony's  progress,  and  now  any  alarm  at  a  possible 
friction  is  dissolved  by  the  persistent  efforts  made  to  raise  them 
in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  not  only  by  securing  for  them  labour 
in  industries  controlled  by  competent  European  supervision,  but 
also  in  the  maintenance  of  Native  industrial  training  and  other 
schools,  all  of  which  are  supported  by  Government  aid. 

Guided  by  the  wise  counsel  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  the 
Queen,  in  1855,  agreed  to  the  emigration  to  the  Cape  of  the 
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disbanded  British  German  Legion,  a  Corps  which  had  borne  its 
share  in  the  Crimean  War.  The  settlement  of  these  men  on  the 
borders  of  the  Colony  was  highly  satisfactory.  They  formed  a 
living  barrier  against  hostile  Kaffir  inroads,  and  the  bestowal  of 
grants  of  land  gave  them  a  status  in  the  country  which  has  been 
exercised  for  good,  and  their  descendants  are  at  the  present  day 
quite  as  loyal  to  the  British  Crown  as  those  who  came  to  the 
Colony  in  1855. 

The  life  and  work  of  Queen  Victoria,  both  of  which  had  been 
so  ungrudgingly  spent  in  promoting  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
her  people,  can  by  them  never  be  forgotten.  And  King  Edward's 
declaration  that,  in  following  the  footsteps  of  his  beloved  mother, 
he  will  imitate  her  example,  conveys  an  assurance  to  the  many 
millions  of  his  subjects  that  the  brilliancy  which  had  irradiated 
the  Victorian  era  will  not  be  suffered  to  languish.  To  this 
declaration  the  people,  with  one  heart  and  voice  acclaim  :  "  God 
save  the  King." 

DAVID  TENNANT 
(Agent-General  for  the  Cape  Colony). 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  FROM  A  FRENCH 
POINT  OF  VIEW 

I. 

THE  IMPEKIALIST  BOGEY. 

WHEN  anyone  (not  only  a  Frenchman,  but  the  inhabitant  of 
any  country  but  England)  looks  at  a  map  of  the  world  in  which 
the  British  possessions  are  coloured  red,  he  will  find  no  area 
comparable  to  these  in  extent,  with  the  exception  of  the  dominions 
of  Russia.  There  are,  indeed,  a  number  of  these  huge  areas, 
which  up  to  the  present  have  proved  of  no  great  value,  and  the 
question  arises  whether  they  will  ever  become  so.  The  area  of  /• 

Canada  is  equal  to  two-thirds  that  of  Europe ;  but  part  of  it  is 
nothing  but  ice.  The  area  of  Siberia  is  about  one-fifth  as  large 
again  as  that  of  Europe  ;  but  part  of  it  is  a  desert.  Again,  when 
we  see  a  large  spot  on  one  coast  of  Africa  representing  the  French 
"  Hinterland  "  in  the  Sahara,  we  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  value 
of  this  possession.  Thus  the  area  of  a  possession  is  not  every- 
thing ;  its  value  has  also  to  be  considered.  It  is  evident  that  it  is 
better  for  a  man  to  own  a  few  acres  in  the  city  of  London  or  in 
the  heart  of  Paris,  than  to  possess  unbounded  estates  in  the 
frozen  region  of  Canada,  in  Siberia,  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
Sahara.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  lack  of  land  for  occupation, 
the  question  is  how  to  occupy  it. 

However,  a  foreigner  is  forced  to  confess  that  England  possesses 
territory  of  great  fertility  and  wealth  of  resource,  and  that  she 
has  shown  policy  in  making  herself  mistress  of  all  the  lines  of 
navigation  throughout  the  world,  by  occupying  the  principal 
points  and  making  them  into  coaling-stations. 

A  Frenchman  says  to  himself  (all  the  more  readily  because  he 
has  seen  it  in  numbers  of  books)  that  he  might  have  kept  India  ; 
that  he  might  have  had  Canada  ;  and  there  is  therefore  a  tendency 
to  consider  that  England  has  robbed  France  of  the  possessions 
that  were  hers  by  right.  Statesmen  like  Mons.  Jules  Ferry, 
publicists  like  Mons.  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu,  have  pointed  out  to 
us  the  small  relative  area  covered  by  our  possessions.  They 
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have  threatened  France  with  becoming  another  Switzerland,  an 
insignificant  power  whose  share  in  the  world's  polity  will  be 
unimportant;  hence  our  occupation  of  Tunis,  the  Soudan,  the 
Congo,  Tonkin  and  Madagascar.  But  our  colonial  enterprises 
have  cost  us  dear ;  in  spite  of  the  protective  rights  established 
in  favour  of  French  produce,  in  spite  of  the  advantageous  tariff 
granted  to  their  exports  in  France,  in  spite  of  the  financial  sacri- 
fices they  entail,  they  do  not  represent  one-tenth  part  of  the 
commerce  of  France. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  serious  ground  of  difference  between  France 
and  England, — I  refer  to  Egypt.  The  question  is  no  longer  as  to 
whether  France  was  wrong  in  separating  herself  from  England  in 
1882.  England  had  declared  that  her  occupation  of  Egypt  would 
be  temporary ;  it  has  become  permanent.  A  certain  number  of 
politicians  and  journalists  were  of  opinion  that  by  means  of  a 
"policy  of  pin-pricks  "  they  would  accelerate  the  evacuation.  It 
was  this  absurd  policy  which  gave  rise  to  the  Fashoda  expedition. 
Mons.  Hanotaux  thought  it  a  clever  stroke  to  open  up  the 
Egyptian  question  by  the  back  way.  Every  one  knows  the  result. 
Fashoda  has  become  a  watch-word  to  the  nationalists.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  when  a  nation  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  wrong 
committed  by  their  government,  they  retain  a  certain  feeling  of 
humiliation.  In  this  case  the  feeling  finds  vent  less  in  animosity 
against  the  minister  who  committed  the  blunder  than  against 
England,  before  whom  we  were  forced  into  a  disastrous  or  pitiful 
alternative.  Therefore  the  French  regard  England  with  all  the 
ill-humour  one  often  sees  displayed  by  the  small  unsuccessful 
landowner  against  the  man  of  broad  acres  who  has  prospered  in 
his  undertakings.  The  feeling  is  a  mixture  of  regrets  more  or 
less  justifiable  for  a  past  which  is  generally  ill-understood,  of 
humiliation  in  the  present,  and  of  fears  more  or  less  well  founded 
for  the  future. 

These  feelings  are  exploited  by  ignorant  men  among  others  as 
ignorant  as  themselves.  They  add  two  or  three  phrases  by  which 
a  number  of  people  justify  their  convictions.  They  repeat  that 
"  England  is  the  hereditary  enemy,"  or  inscribe  on  the  base  of  the 
statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  erected  in  Paris  in  1900,  that  she  was  burnt 
by  the  English,  and  numbers  of  good  people  morally  avenge  Joan 
of  Arc  by  mentally  declaring  war  on  England.  They  are  much 
astonished  if  they  are  told  that  after  the  Hundred  Years'  War, 
in  1436,  the  French  kings  maintained  friendly  relations  with 
England.  Nevertheless,  Victor  Duruy  has  established  the  fact 
in  his  classic  book,  '  Histoire  des  Temps  Modernes  ' :  "  The  secret 
of  the  strength  of  Louis  XIV.  was  his  alliance  with  England, 
which  .gave  him  a  free  hand  on  the  Continent."  But  those  who 
repeat  the  parrot-cry,  that  "England  is  the  hereditary  enemy,". 
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remember  only  the  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  they  are 
firmly  convinced  that  Pitt  threw  himself  on  France  with  the  fury 
of  a  bull-dog.  Legend  has  taken  the  place  of  history.  The  last 
step  is  to  Waterloo  and  St.  Helena,  and  the  artless  Anglophobes 
call  upon  the  sons  of  the  Rspublic  to  avenge  Napoleon,  whom  his 
nephew  did  not  trouble  to  avenge  when  he  was  on  the  throne. 

To  this  we  must  add  that  the  majority  of  the  French  nation 
is  Catholic,  and  that  we  have  a  very  active  Catholic  press.  The 
Vatican  has  not  forgiven  England  for  breaking  free  from  Rome 
more  than  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago  ;  it  has  not  forgiven 
her  for  being  the  founder  of  political  liberty  in  Europe,  and  for 
saving  that  liberty  by  refusing  to  join  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Finally,  it  regards  England  as  the  ally  of  Italy,  and  as  her 
guarantee  against  any  offensive  reaction  in  favour  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope ;  and  the  Osservatore  Eomano,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  Civilta  Cattolica,  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  Jesuits,  did  not  conceal  their  hopes  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Transvaal  war.  Whenever  an  anti-English  movement  makes 
its  appearance  in  France,  its  starting-point  is  always  the  Vatican. 

We  have  seen  the  outburst  in  France  in  favour  of  the  Boers ; 
to  side  with  Kruger  against  Chamberlain  was  a  sign  of  patriotism  ; 
and  it  was  not  only  the  Catholics  who  looked  at  the  subject  in 
this  way.  Jews,  Protestants,  and  Freethinkers,  thought  it  their 
duty  to  palliate  their  attitude  in  the  Dreyfus  affair  by  raising  a 
violent  outcry  against  England. 

Anglophobia  was  emphasised  in  France  with  the  recrudescence 
of  protectionism  which  dates  from  1877.  The  protectionists  could 
not  forgive  England  for  having  given  the  world  an  example  of 
free-trade,  any  more  than  the  Jesuits  forgive  her  for  affording  an 
asylum  to  the  freethinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  a  proof 
that  free-trade  is  an  abomination,  they  assert  that  England  is  an 
odious  nation.  The  burden  of  their  cry  is  that  "  she  is  selfish  "  ; 
and  certainly  one  cannot  answer  them  that  she  adopted  free-trade 
simply  as  a  means  of  being  useful  to  other  nations.  No  nation 
carries  altruism  to  the  pitch  of  deliberately  sacrificing  their  own 
interests  to  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  can  only  pursue 
such  measures  as,  being  useful  to  themselves,  are  also  useful  to 
other  countries.  This  is  the  result  of  free  trade ;  and  the  pro- 
tectionists are  so  fearful  of  the  force  of  the  example,  that  they 
would  have  England  tax  all  French  products  excepting  wine,  so  as 
to  furnish  them  with  an  argument. 

Thus  they  are  always  announcing  that  the  Manchester  cotton - 
manufacturers  are  anxious  to  abandon  free-trade,*  in  the  belief 
that  their  readers  or  hearers  will  not  reflect,  as  they  well  may. 
that  whenever  the  Lancashire  manufacturers  are  obliged  to  protect 

*  See  La  Reforme  Economique,  the  leading  protectionist  paper. 
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the  English  market  by  tariffs,  they  will  recognise  they  have  lost 
the  market  of  the  world.  Others,  again,  such  as  Victor  Berard, 
make  a  distinction  between  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
manufacturers.  He  has  published  a  volume  entitled  '  L'Angleterre 
et  I'lmperialisme,'  based  entirely  on  this  distinction,  the  origin  of 
which  he  traces  back  to  the  most  remote  times,  and  he  has  used 
as  a  motto  for  each  of  his  chapters  some  quotation  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  He  has  restricted  himself  to  quotations  from  the 
inquiry  into  the  depression  of  trade '  in  1885.  He  treats  the 
British  Customs  Union,  which  was  discussed  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Imperial  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  1886,  1892,  and  1896,  as 
an  accomplished  fact.  Mons.  Victor  Berard  has,  in  reality,  only 
put  in  brief  a  number  of  ideas  more  or  less  current  in  England 
and  in  France  ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  many  they  are  accom- 
plished facts,  and  one  French  merchant,  deeply  imbued  with  the 
doctrines  of  free-trade,  and  a  great  Anglophile,  Mons.  Ernst 
Brelay,*  vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy,  has 
even  shown  alarm  at  the  menace  of  Fair  Trade. 

It  is  true  we  have  seen  the  justification  of  '  Greater  Britain ' 
by  protectionist  arguments.  In  the  introduction  to  '  Problems  of 
Greater  Britain,'  Sir  Charles  Dilke  exclaims  with  enthusiasm  : — 

This  Empire,  lying  in  all  latitudes,  produces  every  requirement  of  life  and 
trade.  We  possess  the  greatest  wheat  granaries,  wool  markets,  timber  forests, 
and  diamond  fields  of  the  world.  In  tea  we  are  rapidly  reaching  the  first  place, 
and  in  coal,  iron  and  copper  at  present  hold  our  own  with  all  mankind.  In 
sugar  we  stand  well ;  in  tobacco  India  and  Jamaica  produce  fine  qualities  which 
occupy  the  third  place,  after  those  of  Havana  and  Manilla,  and  are  beginning 
to  compete  with  them ;  and  our  coffee,  though  the  produce  is  small  in  bulk  by 
the  side  of  that  of  Brazil  and  Java,  is  now  the  finest  that  there  is.  As  regards 
food  supply,  it  is  certain  that  we  might,  if  we  pleased,  be  entirely  independent 
of  any  foreign  source. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  last  sentence  ?  It  expresses  the 
old  prejudice,  "  that  a  country  ought  to  suffice  unto  itself,"  "  that 
a  nation  ought  to  suffice  unto  itself,"  and  justifies  those  who 
declare  that  Imperialism  is  impelling  England  into  a  retrograde 
economic  movement.  Whilst  protectionists  rejoice,  French  free- 
traders are  growing  uneasy,  and  consider  that  English  Imperialism 
is  setting  at  naught  the  policy  of  the  open  door,  and  when  the 
French  nationalists,  the  speechmongers  and  pen-bearers  of  Dr. 
Leyds  declare  that  England  has  taken  up  the  war  with  the  Trans- 
vaal for  the  sake  of  confiscating  the  gold-mines,  they  almost  agree 
with  them.  And  Mons.  Ernst  Brelay  says  :  "  Truly  it  is  Imperial- 
ism which  is  guilty  here." 

I  must  add  that,  if  the  Anglophobes  commit  the  mistake  of 
generalising,  the  Anglophiles  do  the  same.  A  few  years  ago  Mons. 
Edmond  Demolins  published  a  book  called :  '  A  quoi  tient  la 
*  L'Angleterre  et  1' Imperial j erne ;  a  pamphlet  in  18mo. 
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superiority  des  Anglo-Saxons  ? '  in  which  he  showed  that  the  whole 
world  ought  to  belong  to  them,  This  was  an  excellent  way  of 
arousing  racial  irritation,  especially  as  no  one  has  yet  succeeded 
in  giving  an  exact  definition  to  the  word  race.  The  French  then 
put  the  Latin  races  in  competition  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  ; 
and  when  they  make  a  comparison  with  the  development  and 
success  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  they  are 
humiliated,  vexed,  irritated.  Very  few  ask  themselves  whether 
the  want  of  energy  which  prevented  Spain,  Portugal,  France  and 
Italy  from  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Catholicism  is  not  one  of  the 
underlying  causes.  One  does  not  seek  to  include  Austria  in  the 
denomination  of  "  the  Latin  races  "  ;  still  for  a  century  and  a  half 
she  has  given  nothing  but  proofs  of  impotence.  Is  it  not  because 
the  Catholic  religion  takes  away  man's  initiative  as  well  as  his 
responsibility,  holds  him  in  bondage  to  the  illusion  of  miracles, 
and  emphasises  the  efficacy  of  grace  instead  of  teaching  him  the 
necessity  of  effort  and  foresight  ? 

The  word  "  Imperialism  "  calls  up  the  idea  of  an  emperor,  and 
the  old  notion  of  the  Roman  emperor,  with  his  military  despotism 
and  the  denationalisation  of  the  conquered  countries,  completed 
by  its  modern  Napoleonic  conception.  This  conception  is  still 
represented  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  Russia,  with  its  centralisation, 
its  military  system,  and  the  absorption  of  the  individual  in  the 
sovereign.  Our  bachelors,  who  have  studied  their  history  in 
order  to  pass  their  examinations,  fancy  that  the  English  of  the 
nineteenth  century  hold  the  same  political  idea  as  the  Romans, 
the  Arabs  or  the  Mongols  :  namely,  to  reduce  as  many  nations 
as  possible  into  the  position  of  tributaries,  and  to  plunder  them 
for  the  sake  of  the  London  mob,  as  Rome  plundered  Asia  Minor 
and  Gaul  to  furnish  panem  et  circenses  to  theplebs. 

Throughout  last  year  the  anti-semitic  papers,  such  as  Dumont's 
Libre  Parole  and  Rochfort's  Intransigeant  repeated  incessantly 
that  directly  after  the  Exhibition  England  would  throw  herself 
upon  France.  If  any  one  pointed  out  to  them  that,  if  this  were 
the  intention  of  England,  she  was  really  too  good  to  wait  till  the 
end  of  the  fete,  instead  of  harassing  her  in  the  midst  of  her  pomp, 
they  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  reply,  but  merely  insisted  on 
the  truth  of  this  dire  prophecy.  Several  months  have  now  passed 
since  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  event  has  not  justified 
their  predictions,  which,  nevertheless,  they  still  put  forward.  The 
moment  Queen  Victoria  died,  the  same  papers  repeated  that  King 
Edward  VII.  would  have  no  choice  but  to  inaugurate  his  reign 
by  a  declaration  of  war  against  France. 

These  are  the  elements  composing  the  "  Imperialist  bogey  "  in 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  I  might  even  add  of  the 
majority  of  people  on  the  continent ;  and  I  speak  not  only  of  the 
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readers  of  the  Petit  Journal,  but  of  those  who  study  the  greater 
number  of  the  serious  papers,  the  reviews  and  books. 


II. 

IMPERIALISM  ACCORDING  TO  FACTS. 

Now  I  will  portray  the  British  Empire  as  it  appears  to  a 
certain  number  of  Frenchmen  who,  on  the  principle  of  Auguste 
Comte,  endeavour  to  form  the  simplest  possible  hypothesis  from 
the  whole  of  the  facts  obtainable. 

All  men  are  under  the  necessity  of  classifying  their  ideas  in 
compartments,  arranging  facts  like  papers  in  the  pigeon-holes  of 
their  bureau,  all  duly  labelled.  The  English  do  not  escape  this 
fate,  and  we  now  see  them  classified  as  Little  Englanders,  or  as 
upholders  of  Greater  Britain ;  and  we  ask  ourselves  whether  this 
demarcation  has  ever  been  as  distinct  as  it  is  now.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  says : 

By  their  attacks  upon  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Niger,  by  their  annexation  of 
Tunis  and  Tonkin,  and  by  their  war  in  Madagascar,  the  French,  and  by  the 
annexation  of  the  West  Coast  of  South  Africa,  the  Germans,  gave  the  signal  for 
what  has  been  called  the  scramble  of  1885,  which  seems  to  have  swallowed  up 
all  Africa  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  at  all  events  as  far  as  the  map-makers  are 
concerned,  for  the  profit  of  North-Western  Europe.  The  change  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  consequence  of  the  action  of  her 
would-be  colonial  rivals. 

We  know  that,  without  a  doubt,  England  found  it  much  more 
advantageous  to  carry  on  a  commerce  with  nations  about  which 
she  has  no  need  to  trouble  herself.  She  knew  the  state  of  popula- 
tion in  the  inter-tropical  regions ;  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Payne  could  say 
with  truth  in  1889  "  that  the  policy  of  England  discourages  any 
increase  of  territory  in  tropical  countries  already  occupied  by 
native  races.  We  know  that  the  English  can  say  "they  have 
allowed  the  French  to  occupy  New  Caledonia  and  other  Pacific 
groups  and  single  islands,  which  have  been  discovered,  named, 
and  taken  possession  of  for  the  British  crown  by  British  navi- 
gators." One  must  confess  that  this  was  not  an  enormous  sacri- 
fice for  the  nation  which  possesses  Australasia.  It  is  true  that 
England  "  had  declined  a  protectorate  of  Zanzibar  and  the 
Cameroons."  Sir  Charles  Dilke  can  say:  "Both  political  parties 
had  followed  this  policy ;  Mr.  Disraeli  had  refused  the  Congo  and 
the  Cameroons ;  Mr.  Gladstone  had  refused  the  Cameroons, 
Zanzibar  and  half  New  Guinea." 

Granted ;  but  is  it  exactly  true  that  up  till  1885  England  pur- 
sued a  consistent  policy  of  refusing  all  possessions  she  had  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  occupation  of 
Cyprus  dates  from  1878;  that  the  grant  of  the  North  Borneo 
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charter  took  place  in  1881 ;  and  that  the  occupation  of  Egypt 
dates  from  1882.  I  therefore  do  not  see  that  the  scramble  pro- 
duced such  an  abrupt  change  of  policy  in  1885,  as  we  are  informed 
it  did.  The  representatives  of  all  parties,  Mr.  Gladstone  as  well 
as  Mr.  Disraeli,  were  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  work  upon 
"  Greater  Britain,"  and  they  were  impelled  not  by  passion  for 
conquest,  but  by  love  of  peace. 

The  whole  history  of  South  Africa  is  a  proof  of  this.  Side  by 
side  with  the  Dutch  colonists  who  were  settled  round  Cape  Town, 
the  true  peasants,  the  "  Boers,"  who  had  always  refused  to  pay 
the  taxes  imposed  by  the  Dutch  India  Company,  and  to  accept 
their  government,  genuine  nomads  living  in  their  waggons,  were 
continually  at  war  with  the  native  inhabitants.  They  massacred 
them  and  plundered  their  cattle,  and  were  plundered  and  massacred 
in  return.  The  whole  policy  of  the  English  Government  was  to 
prevent  this  reciprocal  destruction.  They  were  anxious  to  be 
quit  of  the  responsibility  of  governing  the  Boers  ;  hence  the  Conven- 
tion of  1852,  which  recognised  the  Transvaal  as  a  state,  and  the 
Convention  of  1854,  which  established  the  Orange  Free  State. 

However,  the  English  were  forced  to  intervene ;  it  was  to  save 
the  Boers  from  the  destruction  with  which  they  were  threatened 
by  Sekukuni  and  Cetewayo  in  1877  that  the  Transvaal  was 
annexed.  Believed  from  their  enemies,  the  Boers  revolt  in 
December  1880.  The  English  receive  a  check  for  the  time  on 
the  27th  of  February  at  Majuba.  They  consent  to  the  Convention 
of  Pretoria.  Again  they  find  they  are  too  much  occupied  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Transvaal.  They  consent  to  the  London  Convention 
of  1884.  Kruger's  government  violates  these  Conventions ;  the 
English  Government  interferes  only  at  the  last  extremity.  In 
1896,  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  local-government  for  the  mining 
centres,  in  order  to  relieve  England  of  the  question.  Kruger  rejects 
the  proposal.  The  English  Government  demands  the  franchise  for 
the  Uitlanders ;  why  ?  in  order  that  the  Uitlanders  may  obtain 
for  themselves  the  minimum  of  liberty  and  security  which  is 
indispensable. 

The  English  Government,  acting  on  behalf  of  all  nations 
having  interests  in  the  Transvaal,  had  but  one  desire :  to  rid 
herself  of  the  responsibility,  and  not  "  to  confiscate  the  mines." 

South  Africa  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  British 
Imperialism  develops  in  spite  of  the  government. 

The  Boers  engaged  England  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vaal, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  suffer  them  to  be  massacred  by  the 
native  inhabitants.  The  Uitlanders  demand  their  interference, 
in  their  turn,  because  it  is  impossible  to  allow  Englishmen  and 
white  people  to  be  treated  by  the  Boers  as  they  treat  the  Kaffirs. 

England    established    Bhodesia  to   cut   short  Kruger's  pro- 
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gramme  of  "Africa  for  the  Afrikanders  from  the  Zanibesi  to 
Simon's  Bay,"  and  to  place  it  between  the  German  possessions 
on  the  west,  and  the  Transvaal  and  German  possessions  on  the 
east,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  territories  of  the  Cape.  It  was  a 
necessary  expansion.  In  the  same  way  the  occupation  of  Egypt 
entailed,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  peace  and  security,  the 
advance  on  chaos  and  the  sun.  Omdurman  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  Tel-el-Kebir. 

The  French  people  who  look  upon  facts  calmly  see  the 
situation  clearly  explained,  and  regard  the  occupation  of  Uganda 
as  another  necessary  consequence.  They  have  no  objection  to 
England's  civilising  work  in  South  Africa.  They  have  accepted, 
without  enthusiasm  or  irritation,  the  Anglo-French  convention  of 
March  1899.  England  has  not  trafficked  in  French  territories  ; 
France  may  unite  her  possessions  on  the  Congo  with  her  posses- 
sions in  the  Sahara  and  the  Soudan.  But  the  difference  between 
the  policies  of  the  two  countries  is  shown  in  Mons.  Delcasse's 
note  informing  the  public  of  the  conclusion  of  the  convention ;  in 
this  note  he  thought  it  necessary  to  excuse  the  economic  equality 
it  allows  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  "It  is  true  that,  on  the 
south,  this  zone  touches  upon  M'Bornou's  course,  and  consequently 
upon  the  basin  of  the  Congo ;  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  these  latter  regions  were  thrown  open  to  freedom  of 
commerce  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin,"  and  he  concludes  :  "it  is  not 
therefore  a  fresh  source  of  rivalry."  It  is  evident  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  the  French  and  the  English 
views  of  colonisation. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  in  no  way  jealous  of  the  extension  of 
British  possessions,  provided  they  continue  to  maintain  the  open 
door.  The  French  have  proved  their  confidence  in  the  guarantee 
afforded  by  England,  in  investing  nearly  sixty  millions  sterling  in 
the  Transvaal  mines.  One  can  hardly  comprehend  the  ingratitude 
of  the  shareholders,  who,  on  every  check  received  by  the  English, 
sold  their  shares,  and  bought  them  back  on  every  English  success, 
and  then  went  to  their  clubs,  their  drawing-rooms  and  their 
papers  to  make  a  nationalist  outcry  on  behalf  of  the  Boers  and 
against  England. 

The  development  of  the  British  Empire  would  only  give  cause 
for  anxiety  if  her  statesmen  renounced  the  policy  of  free-trade, 
and  prepared  to  follow  our  example.  The  system  of  the  proposed 
Customs  Union  would  be  for  the  colonies  to  continue  to  tax  the 
British  produce  they  import,  but  to  levy  a  higher  duty  on  goods 
from  foreign  countries.  What  would  it  profit  England?  The 
only  industry  which  would  benefit  by  protection  is  agriculture.. 
But  the  English  agriculturists  have  nothing  to  gain  by  a  privileged 
tariff  in  the  colonies,  seeing  that  they  send  them  nothing ;  and  if 
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they  demand  protection,  they  injure  the  colonies,  Therefore, 
what  ground  is  there  for  a  Customs  Union  ? 

According  to  figures  drawn  up  by  the  Colonial  Office  in  1897, 
out  of  a  total  of  £206,000,000  of  imports  into  the  British 
colonies,  more  than  £102,000,000  came  from  England,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  one-half;  £50,000,000  more  represented  the 
produce  of  one  colony  sent  to  another ;  therefore  £53,000,000, 
or  about  one-fourth,  covered  the  imports  from  foreign  countries. 
We  do  not  see  how  the  English  can  develop  this  proportion.  We 
do  not  suppose  they  will  abandon  the  view  that  one  should  buy 
in  the  market  that  offers  the  best  quality  and  at  the  lowest  price. 
The  English  colonies  are  good  customers  to  the  English  merchants 
because  they  fulfil  these  conditions.  One  must  bear  in  mind,  too, 
that  a  colonist  from  England  has  prejudices  in  favour  of  English 
products  and  English  textures,  derived  from  his  education  and  the 
habits  of  his  childhood,  and  he  buys  them  on  account  of  the 
financial  facilities  offered  him  by  the  greatest  capitalist  market  in 
the  world.  That  is  the  true  economic  bond  which  links  the 
colonies  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  free  union. 

In  these  circumstances  the  size  of  the  British  Empire  gives  us 
no  ground  for  anxiety.  We  have,  indeed,  no  interest  opposed  to 
that  of  England.  Eor  my  own  part,  I  think  the  prosperity  of  our 
colonies  demands  the  policy  of  the  open  door.  We  cannot  make 
anything  of  Madagascar  without  Indian  labour.  Can  we  invite 
men,  and  refuse  produce  ?  In  our  colonies  we  ought  to  have  only 
an  ad  valor  em  duty  of  from  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  on  imports, 
never  exceeding  the  latter  amount. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  cordial  understanding  would  naturally 
result  from  such  conditions.  The  Frenchmen  who  take  the 
trouble  to  reflect  feel  no  anxiety  with  regard  to  English  Imperialism, 
provided  it  does  not  represent  a  monopoly  such  as  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Colonial  Compact,  which  we  are  still  endeavouring 
to  maintain  in  France. 

It  does  not  represent  the  exploiting  of  the  conquered  by  the 
conquerors,  according  to  the  view  of  empire  of  the  Romans,  Arabs, 
and  Spaniards,  of  Napoleon,  and  of  Russia.  It  represents  a  con- 
federation of  independent  states,  such  as  Canada  and  Australia, 
with  a  central  authority,  merely  as  the  symbol  of  the  union  ;  with 
its  military  system  reduced  at  home  simply  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  police,  and  abroad  only  as  a  guarantee  of  peace. 

An  Empire  without  an  Emperor,  that  is  the  character  of  English 
Imperialism,  for  King  Edward  VII.,  like  Queen  Victoria,  pro- 
claimed Empress  of  India  on  the  1st  January,  1877,  remains  the 
constitutional  sovereign,  and  has  none  of  the  attributes  of  Caesar. 

YVES  GUYOT  (Ancien  Minis  tre). 
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INDIA'S  POWER  OF  SELF-DEFENCE 

WITHIN  the  memory  of  living  man,  the  military  resources  of 
the  Indian  Empire  have  only  once  been  brought  into  serious  play 
—if,  indeed,  "play"  be  a  term  applicable  to  a  struggle  for  dear 
life  —  namely,  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny.  Unhappily,  that 
struggle  tested,  not  the  power  of  the  British  and  native  armies 
to  defend  India  against  invasion,  but  of  the  British  to  crush  the 
native.  It  has  no  direct  lesson  to  teach  us  regarding  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  Indian  Empire  to  defend  itself  against  attack  from 
without.  That  is  a  danger  which  British  India,  as  a  whole,  has 
never  faced. 

The  stern  and  protracted  conflict  with  the  French  under 
Dupleix,  de  Bussy  and  Labourdonnais,  is  an  event  too  remote 
and  on  too  reduced  a  scale  to  furnish  a  precedent  for  future 
guidance.  The  Franco-Eussian  compact  for  the  invasion  of 
India,  which  marked  the  birth  of  the  nineteenth  century,  never 
passed  beyond  the  embryo  stage.  Since  those  days  the  conditions 
have  completely  altered.  The  nascent  India  of  Clive  has  become 
a  vast  dominion,  the  land  frontier  of  which  stretches  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  west,  round  by  the  Pamirs,  Assam,  and  the 
Shan  States  to  Tenasserim  on  the  east,  and  measures  upwards  of 
five  thousand  miles.  It  has  a  seaboard  of  equal  length.  But 
while  little  or  nothing  has  been  added  to  the  seaboard  during  the 
last  half  century,  on  the  land  side  we  have  absorbed  Baluchistan 
and  the  Panjab,  Kashmir  and  Chitral,  Burma  and  the  Shan 
States,  not  to  mention  minor  territorial  gains.  India,  which  for 
a  hundred  years  after  Clive  founded  it  was  vulnerable  by  sea  only, 
has  now,  almost  within  striking  distance  of  its  north-west  and 
south-east  confines,  two  great  European  Powers,  the  ambitions  of 
which  are  a  standing  menace  to  its  peace  and  security.  Between 
those  two  Powers  and  British  territory  interpose,  as  "  buffer 
States,"  Afghanistan  on  the  one  hand  and  Siam  on  the  other. 

To  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  power  of  India  for  self- 
defence,  a  number  of  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration ; 
and  even  then  one  cannot  but  feel  that  behind  all  looms  the 
unforeseen.  My  aim,  however,  is  to  set  in  a  clear  light  what  can 
be  foreseen,  whether  it  be  an  element  of  danger  or  a  source  of 
strength,  and  to  balance  the  one  against  the  other.  It  must 
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always  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  is  a  safeguard  to-day  may  be 
a  danger  to-morrow,  and  vice  versa.  Directly  or  indirectly,  every 
State  of  any  importance  exercises  power  for  good  or  for  evil  on 
her  sister  States.  That  power  may  be  active  or  passive,  apparent 
or  latent. 

For  example,  in  1856,  Persia,  by  her  provocative  attitude  at 
Herat,  to  attack  which  she  was  incited  by  Eussia,  forced  India 
to  send  two  divisions  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  so,  indirectly, 
facilitated  the  Mutiny.  Again,  in  1878,  the  Amir  Sher  Ali  Khan, 
misled  by  Generals  Kauffmann  and  Stolietoff,  provoked  the  Indian 
Government  into  a  war,  generally  condemned  as  useless  and  ex- 
pensive, but  which  has  none  the  less  created  a  strong  and  united 
Afghanistan,  safeguarded  from  Eussia  by  a  definite  frontier,  the 
infringement  of  which  would  constitute  a  casus  belli  with  England. 
Finally,  in  1897,  Turkey,  by  its  victory  over  Greece,  fanned  the 
fanaticism  and  stirred  the  martial  spirit  of  the  north-west  frontier 
tribes  to  a  degree  that  ultimately  obliged  the  Government  of 
India  to  mobilise  at  least  sixty  thousand  troops,  and  to  expend 
life  and  treasure  at  a  moment  when  plague,  war,  and  famine 
sorely  vexed  the  land.  In  these  affairs  wheels  work  within 
wheels.  We  do  not,  in  reckoning  up  the  dangers  that  threaten 
India,  think  instinctively  of  either  Persia  or  Turkey.  The  un- 
questionably sound  policy  of  Afghanistan  is  that  which  the  Amir 
Abdurrahman  Khan  has  so  ably  and  clearly  delineated  in  his 
*  Life/  as  edited  by  Munshi  Sultan  Mahommed  Khan ;  yet  do 
we  see  that  Afghanistan  may,  under  certain  conditions,  abandon 
its  alliance  with  India,  and  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  Power  which 
has  now  for  well-nigh  half  a  century  been  recognised  as  India's 
greatest  danger. 

There  are  also  minor  dangers.  The  activity  of  France  in 
Indo-China  may  later  on  give  trouble.  Again,  the  influence  of 
Germany  throughout  Asiatic  Turkey  is  developing.  The  visit  of 
the  German  Emperor  to  Jerusalem  in  1898  was  no  mere  pilgrimage 
of  sentiment.  It  was  an  important  political  move.  The  grant 
to  a  German  Syndicate  of  the  concession  of  the  railway  from 
Constantinople  to  Koweit  can  only  mean  that  German  influence 
will  predominate  in  Asia  Minor  and  Turkish  Arabia.  It  is  now 
some  ten  years  since  a  German  gentleman,  who  had  been  spending 
a  couple  of  years  at  Baghdad,  was  returning  by  a  steamer  of  the 
Messageries  Mari times  to  Europe.  He  was  a  beautiful  pianist 
and  a  keen  archaeologist,  but  he  had  not  confined  his  attention 
in  Turkish  Arabia  to  music  and  art  alone.  He  had  not  failed  to 
note  that  a  Eussian  Baron  had,  shortly  before,  passed  through 
Baghdad  with  a  handsome  present  for  the  Emir  of  Nejd.  He 
also  gave  candid  expression  to  the  opinion  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  showed  very  little  judgment  in  their  selection  of 
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their  Consular  Official  at  Baghdad,  adding  with  a  significance 
that  could  not  be  mistaken :  "  They  cannot  have  too  good  a 
man  there."  A  year  or  two  later  this  German  dilettante  returned 
as  the  first  German  Consul  appointed  to  Baghdad. 

Since    those    days    the    position    has    developed.       German 
diplomacy  has  won  for  German  capital,  German  enterprise,  and 
German   labour,  the   Euphrates  Valley  Railway,   which   half   a 
century  ago  was  within  an  ace  of  being  constructed  by  Great 
Britain.     It  is  with  this  line,   and  not  with  any  Russian  line, 
that  the  Indian  system  must  ultimately  be  connected.     In  from 
five  to  ten  years'  time  Germany  will  have,  unless  the  Syndicate 
.wastes  its  opportunity,  a  foothold  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  that  a  firm  foothold  with  a  railway  terminus  and  a 
port,  not  a  mere  farcical  pretence  such  as  France  keeps  up  at 
Muscat.     The   Persian  Gulf   will   soon  cease  to  be  "a  British 
Lake."     Russia  is  naturally  most  anxious  to  establish  a  Batoum 
or  Talienwan  on  its  shores,  and  from  Russia's  point  of  view  the 
interests  of  her  commerce  undoubtedly  render  such  a  step  desirable. 
From  our  standpoint  it  would  be  preferable  that  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf,  from  the  Perso-Baluch   border  to  the  mouth  of   the 
Shat-ul-arab,   if   they   cannot    remain    Persian,    should    become 
British  territory.     In  this  event  we  should  doubtless  maintain 
the  policy  of  the  "  open  door"  there,  as  we  do  everywhere,  and 
by  that  policy  Russia  would  benefit  equally  with  other  nations. 
Such  equality  of  profit,  however,  is  the  last  thing  that  Russia 
desires.     The  prohibitive  tariffs  of   Batourn  and   the  Turkistan 
border  are  more  to  her  taste,  but  they  are  by  no  means  con- 
ducive  to   our  commercial   or   political   advantage.      A  Russian 
port  on  the  Persian  Gulf  must  not,  if  possible,  be  allowed.* 

The  coming  role  of  Germany  in  Asia  would  appear  to  be  that 
of  a  stout  and  solid  wedge  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 
The  thin  end  is  now  working  itself  in  from  the  Bosphorus  to 
the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  time  promises  to  drive  in  a  second  Teutonic 
wedge  between  the  Peiho  and  the  Yangtse.  In  fact,  there  is 
every  indication  that  Germany  proposes  to  enter  the  lists  with 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  as  a  rival  candidate  for  the  distinction 
of  being  the  greatest  of  Asiatic  Powers.  There  are  some  who 
feel  that  Germany  is  playing  a  dangerous  game. 

Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoys  certain  initial  advantages. 
Huge  and  as  yet  sparsely  populated  as  her  Empire  is,  it  has  the 
great  advantage  of  lying  in  a  ring-fence.  Starting  from  its  early 
centre  round  Moscow  and  Kieff,  it  has  spread  outwards  till  it 

*  The  present  Viceroy  of  India  stated  some  years  ago,  in  a  purely  unofficial 
capacity,  that  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  who  allowed  Russia  to  have  a  port  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  ought  to  be  impeached.  This  is  a  pledge  which  he,  of  all  British 
statesmen,  is  most  likely  to  have  to  redeem. 
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reaches  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  White  to  the 
Black  Seas.  Its  confines  now  all  but  march  with  those  of  India. 
More  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  the  first  Muscovite  expedition 
to  Central  Asia  disappeared  in  the  Khivan  Desert.  Since  then 
the  Russian  sap  has  been  steadily  pushed  forward  India- wards  : 
but  neither  her  guns  nor  her  trenches  are  yet  within  range  of 
that  now  famous  line  of  defence,  the  North- West  Frontier. 
Although  Colonel  Hanna  lets  the  strength  of  his  convictions 
in  favour  of  a  "backward"  policy  carry  him  somewhat  far,  he 
is  perfectly  right  in  asserting  that,  at  this  moment,  a  Russian 
invasion  of  India  is  scarcely  possible.  Speaking  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Banquet  on  November  the  9th,  1878,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
said : — 

We  would  suppose  from  all  we  hear  that  our  Indian  Empire  is  on  the  eve 
of  being  invaded,  and  that  we  are  about  to  enter  into  a  struggle  with  some 
powerful  and  unknown  foe.  In  the  first  place,  my  Lord  Mayor,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  is  by  no  means  apprehensive  of  any  invasion  of  India  by  our  North- 
West  Frontier.  The  base  of  operations  of  any  possible  foe  is  so  remote,  the 
communications  are  so  difficult,  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  so  forbidding,  that 
we  do  not  believe  that  under  these  circumstances  any  invasion  of  our  North- 
West  Frontier  is  practicable. 

What  was  true  in  1878  is  true  in  1901,  with  these  accessions, 
that  to-day  we  have  a  different  frontier  from  Zulfikar  to  Sarikol, 
instead  of  a  line  upon  paper;  a  strong  and,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  friendly  Amir  instead  of  one  weak  and  inimical;  an 
organised  Afghan  army  between  us  and  the  invader  instead  of  a 
mere  rabble,  however  brave  and  fanatical;  and  lastly,  an  India 
better  prepared  for  defence. 

The  unpreparedness  of  the  nation  and  the  army  for  war  has 
been  the  pet  theme  of  newspaper  critics  for  the  last  eighteen 
months.  India  was  even  less  prepared  in  1885.  Since  then  much 
has  been  done  to  render  it  strong  for  offence  and  defence.  Much 
remains  and  always  will  remain  to  be  done.  Readiness  to  the  last 
gaiter-button  is  found  only  in  the  dream  of  the  Utopian,  or  the 
imagination  of  the  fool.  Referring  to  an  article  entitled  "  the 
armaments  of  India,"  which  appeared  in  the  Times  about  six  or 
seven  months  ago  and  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  home, 
the  Pioneer  very  pertinently  remarked  that  all  that  had  been 
said  was  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  India.  In  the  best 
regulated  army  there  must  be  manifold  imperfections,  and  even 
supposing  that  we  could  weld  into  one  brain  the  wisdom  of  all  the 
editors  and  journalists  who  have  preached  the  gospel  of  army 
reform  during  the  past  twelve  months,  we  should  still,  with  regret 
be  it  recorded,  have  an  imperfect  army.  Another  popular  fiction 
with  a  certain  class  of  army  critics  is  that  the  German  "  General- 
Stab  "  is  a  perfect  motive  power,  and  the  German  Army  a  perfect 
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military  machine.  We  are  indebted  to  Colonel  Maude  and  other 
real  students  of  war  for  exposing  the  enormity  of  the  blunders 
made  by  the  Prussians  in  1870-71.  Still,  popular  belief  dies  very 
hard. 

That  the  Indian  Army — that  any  army — requires  perpetual 
attention  va  sans  dire.  What  we  now  want  greatly  in  India  is  a 
much  larger  number  of  British  officers  for  the  native  army,  and 
that  those  officers  should  not  be  so  constantly  taken  away  from 
their  regiments  for  every  kind  of  extraneous  duty,  and  for  in- 
structional classes.  Most  of  these  classes  are  a  mere  farce.  If 
they  must  be  held,  they  should  be  held  locally.  The  instructional 
staff  should  go  to  their  classes,  not  the  classes  to  them.  The 
artillery  of  the  Indian  Army  is  at  this  moment  being  brought  up 
to  date.  No  time  too  is  being  lost  in  arming  the  regular  native 
troops  with  the  *303  rifle  and  carbine. 

Since  1885  great  strides  in  advance  have  been  made  in  mobili- 
sation and  transport,  and  some  little  progress  in  frontier  railways. 
But  the  weak  point,  from  a  strategical  aspect,  in  the  frontier 
railway  system,  is  the  absence  of  any  lines  for  concentrating  troops 
from  Madras,  Bombay,  Central  India  and  Eajputana  in  Sind 
and  Baluchistan.  The  Bombay-Karachi  sea-route  is  precarious, 
especially  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  from  May  to  September. 
This  absence  of  direct  railway  communication  between  Karachi 
and  all  Central,,  North  Eastern  and  Southern  India  is  due  partly 
to  the  intervening  desert,  partly  to  the  commercial  rivalry  and 
jealousy,  and  consequent  obstruction,  of  Bombay  City.  The 
frontier  fighting  of  1897  and  the  despatch  of  troops  to  South 
Africa  and  China  in  1899  and  1900  have  furnished  not  an 
exhaustive,  but  a  searching,  test  of  the  mobilisation  scheme  in 
India.  The  native  army  has  held  its  own  satisfactorily  in  North 
China  side  by  side  with  the  troops  of  the  six  or  seven  great 
military  powers  of  the  world,  and  the  reference  of  a  German 
critic  to  the  16th  Bengal  Lancers  as  "  a  regiment  of  Indian  gentle- 
men "  is  significant. 

The  recruiting  of  the  native  army  in  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
been  vastly  improved ;  though,  up  to  date,  the  brave  races  of 
Baluchistan  have  been  blindly  neglected.  The  abolition  of  pre- 
sidential commands  removes  many  and  serious  barriers.  The 
defensive  force  of  India  at  this  moment  consists  approximately  of 
70,000  British  and  150,000  native  regular  troops,  30,000  volunteers 
(European  and  Eurasian),  and  about  25,000  native  Imperial  Service 
troops.  This  is  the  force  with  which  at  present  India  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  herself  from  invasion  by  land  and  by  sea.  The 
principal  ports  are  fortified— some  say,  not  too  effectively.  The 
small  East  Indian  Squadron  can  do  little  to  protect  a  very  long 
coast  line.  But  as  long  as  the  British  Fleet  commands  the  North 
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Sea,  the  Channel  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  British  troops  and 
ships  the  Suez  Canal,  the  only  hostile  naval  forces  that  can 
conveniently  reach  India  are  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  and  they  must  first  elude  or  force  our  Pacific  and  China 
Squadrons.  Still,  the  growing  power  of  Eussia  in  the  Far  East 
is  a  factor  not  to  be  ignored. 

To  turn  to  the  land  defences,  which  are  the  most  important. 
India  has  practically  an  invulnerable  frontier  from  Chitral  to 
Bhamo.  The  two  sections  which  have  to  be  defended  are  from 
the  Khyber  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  basin  of  the  Sal  ween 
River.  An  invasion  of  Burma  from  French  Indo-China  is  really 
so  remote  a  possibility,  that  I  need  not  discuss  it  in  detail.  It  is 
on  the  North-West  Frontier  that  India  must  be  on  her  guard. 
There  is  no  immediate  danger,  but  precaution  is  needful.  The 
Amir  is  our  ally,  and  while  he  lives  we  may  count  on  him  as 
such.  He  has  greatly  improved  the  Afghan  army,  in  recruiting, 
drill,  training,  equipment,  armament,  and  organisation,  and  in 
transport  and  commissariat  he  has  achieved  great  things  compared 
with  his  predecessors.  The  mobility  of  the  Afghan  is  proverbial ; 
our  own  soldiers  can  bear  witness  during  the  past  sixty  years  to 
their  rapidity  of  concentration.  The  Amir's  army  is  practically, 
under  existing  circumstances,  India's  first  line  of  defence.  For 
his  own  sake  the  Amir  will  oppose  a  Russian  advance.  He  has 
stated  that  he  will  do  so,  and  has  given  his  reasons.  These 
reasons  are  valid,  and  there  is  no  cause  to  doubt  his  sincerity. 

Behind  the  Afghan  forces  (which,  the  Amir  states,  he  could 
raise  to  1,000,000  men,  had  he  but  arms  and  money  enough), 
stands  the  Anglo-Indian  Army  of  280,000  men.  Of  this  number 
the  Indian  Government  could  place  50,000  British  (including 
volunteers),  75,000  native  regulars,  and  20,000  Imperial  Service 
troops  on  or  beyond  the  frontier.  It  would  probably  not  be 
found  necessary  to  mobilise  so  large  a  force  as  this ;  for  the  task 
of  moving  even  75,000  men  from  Central  Asia  to  Kandahar  and 
Cabul,  through  a  hostile  Afghanistan,  is  one  that  we  may  with 
reason  question  Russia's  ability  to  perform.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Indian  line  of  defence  is  not  faultless.  The  Quetta  fortifica- 
tions do  not  promise  to  be  of  much  use.  They  only  cover  the 
Bolan  route,  and  may  be  turned  or  masked.  The  surest  line  of 
defence  is  from  the  Registan  near  Kandahar  on  the  south-west,  to 
Charikar,  forty  miles  north  of  Kabul  on  the  north-east.  The  flanks 
of  this  position,  with  ordinary  precautions  taken  in  Baluchistan 
and  Chitral,  cannot  be  turned.  A  frontal  attack  becomes  obligatory. 
The  army  that  advances  from  Herat  on  Kandahar,  and  from  Bok- 
hara on  Kabul,  has  to  negotiate,  harassed  and  opposed  by  Afghan 
troops,  two  most  difficult  routes,  -and,  that  done,  to  attack  two 
armies  strongly  posted.  It  is  frequently  urged  that  the  possible 
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disloyalty  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  must  not  be  overlooked.  I 
see  no  such  possibility.  The  loyalty  of  the  native  chiefs  is  un- 
doubted, and  has  been  amply  proved  in  the  Tirah,  South  African, 
and  Chinese  Expeditions.  The  disloyal  and  discontented  classes 
are  quite  a  minority,  and  that  a  seditious,  but  not  a  bellicose 
minority. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  position  from  a  military  point  of  view  to 
which  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  has  brought  India.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  that  dependency  is  not  fully  capable 
of  self-defence,  nay  more,  capable  of  offence  in  aid  of  the  mother- 
country,  it  does  not  fulfil  its  duty  as  one  of  the  pillars  and  bul- 
warks of  the  Empire.  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  at  a  banquet 
given  to  him  before  he  went  out  to  assume  the  vice-royalty,  spoke 
of  India  as  the  "pivot  of  the  Empire."  I  prefer  to  place  that 
"  pivot "  where  Lord  Beaconsfield  placed  twenty  years  ago  the 
"key  of  India,"  namely,  in  London.  But  as  a  mighty  pillar  of 
the  Empire,  India  stands  supreme. 

A  dependency  that  has  a  revenue  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the 
revenue  of  the  British  Isles,  and  that  can  support  a  peace  army  of 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand  men,  holds  an  unique  position.  It 
differs  essentially  from  Canada  and  Australasia.  There  we  have  less 
wealth  but  more  British  bone  and  muscle.  The  amalgamation  of  the 
two,  of  Indian  wealth  and  colonial  sinew,  constitutes  a  confederacy 
well  able  to  combine  for  mutual  support  or  protection.  It  is  not 
to  the  mother-country  that  India  must  look  for  direct  help  in  time 
of  danger.  Indirect  help  of  the  most  effective  kind,  by  the  action 
of  fleets  and  forces  against  the  hostile  power,  will  of  course  be 
given.  But  to  Canada  and  to  Australasia,  and  at  a  later  period  to 
South  Africa,  India  may  in  reason  look  for  armed  assistance 
should  a  very  grave  danger  threaten  her.  There  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  in  case  of  emergency,  Canada,  Australasia  and  South 
Africa  will  be  able  to  send  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  hundred  thou- 
sand first-rate  troops  to  the  aid  of  India.  As  long  as  the  great 
flame  of  imperialism,  which  of  late  has  burnt  so  brightly,  continues 
to  throw  its  light  on  the  world,  India,  may  surely  rely  on  the 
great  self-governing  colonies  to  help  her  should  she  need  help. 

It  should  be  recognised  that  seventy  thousand  soldiers  and  the 
East  Indian  Squadron  represent  the  sum-total  of  the  direct  home 
contribution  to  the  defence  of  India.  The  events  of  1900  show 
that  Great  Britain  must  rouse  herself  for  her  own  defence.  That, 
as  well  as  the  security  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Crown,  is  the 
task  to  which  the  War  Office  is,  by  the  mandate  of  the  nation, 
now  devoting  its  thought,  care,  skill  and  energy.  Let  India  on 
her  part  do  her  duty  by  perfecting  as  far  as  possible  her  own 
powers  for  offence  and  defence.  If  several  years  of  war,  plague, 
and  famine  have  curtailed  her  revenue,  and  so  compelled  her  to 
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forgo,  I  will  not  say  "neglect,"  armaments,  reforms,  and  defensive 
measures  that  were  needed ;  if  in  a  year  of  financial  pressure,  the 
military  member  of  council  was  able  to  record  with  satisfaction  (?) 
an  economy  of  fifty  lakhs  of  rupees  in  his  own  department ;  let  us 
hope  that  there  now  lies  before  the  country  a  period  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  in  which  the  defences  of  India,  man  and  horse,  gun 
and  rifle,  mule  and  camel,  food  and  ammunition,  hospital  and 
ambulance,  and,  last  but  not  least,  method  and  system,  may  be 
placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  and  kept  there,  until  the  great 
hour  of  trial  comes,  as  come  it  surely  will. 

Do  not  believe  that  the  Eussian  advance  on  India  is  a  feint. 
It  means  business,  and  no  one  understands  that  business  better 
or  means  it  more  thoroughly  than  the  late  Governor-General  of 
Trans-Caspia  and  now  Minister  of  War  in  Kussia.  What  can  be 
achieved  by  wile  or  weapon  he  will  achieve,  as  Central  Asia  and 
China  have  already  proved.  The  investing  forces  are  steadily 
closing  round.  Russian  consuls  at  Bushire  and  in  Sistan,  and  a 
Eussian  line  of  steamers  trading  from  Odessa  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
are  significant.  Well  may  we  thank  the  Government  which 
refused  to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  Chinese  imbroglio,  or 
the  pitfall  of  the  petty  Venezuela  squabble,  which  has  made  us 
strong  in  Egypt  and  South  Africa,  and  which  has  welded  the 
forces  of  the  Empire  into  a  phalanx  that  need  fear  no  foe  while 
its  ranks  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

TWENTY-ONE  YEAKS  ON  THE  FRONTIEK. 
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THE    LION'S   WHELPS 

THEEE  is  scarlet  on  his  forehead, 

There  are  scars  across  his  face, 
'Tis  the  bloody  dew  of  battle,  dripping  down,  dripping  down, 

But  the  war  heart  of  the  Lion 

Turns  to  iron  in  its  place. 

"When  he  halts  to  face  disaster,  when  he  turns  to  meet  disgrace, 
Stung  and  keen  and  mettled  with  the  life-blood  of  his  own, 

Let  the  hunters  'ware  who  flout  him 

When  he  calls  his  whelps  about  him, 
When  he  sets  the  goal  before  him  and  he  settles  to  the  pace. 

Tricked  and  wounded !     Are  we  beaten, 

Though  they  hold  our  strength  at  play? 
We  have  faced  these  things  aforetimes,  long  ago,  long  ago. 

From  sunlit  Sydney  Harbour, 

And  ten  thousand  miles  away, 

From  the  far  Canadian  forests  to  the  sounds  of  Milford  Bay, 
They   have   answered,   they   have  answered,  and  we  know  the 
answer  now. 

From  the  Britains  such  as  these, 

Strewn  across  the  world-wide  seas, 
Come  the  rally  and  the  bugle-note  that  make  us  one  to-day. 

i 
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Beaten  !     Let  them  come  against  us, 

We  can  meet  them  one  and  all. 
We  have  faced  the  world  aforetirnes,  not  in  vain,  not  in  vain. 

Twice  ten  thousand  hearths  be  widowed, 

Twice  ten  thousand  hearts  may  fall, 

But  a  million  voices  answer:  "We  are  ready  for  the  call!" 
"And  the  sword  we  draw  for  Justice  shall  not  see  its  sheath  again, 

Nor  our  cannon  cease  to  thunder 

Till  we  break  their  strength  asunder, 
And  the  Lion's  whelps  are  round  him,  and  the  old  Flag  over  all.'* 

GEORGE  ESSEX  EVANS. 

TOOWOOMBA,  QUEENSLAND. 
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LONDON  UNIVERSITY  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  EMPIRE 


THE  reconstituted  University  of  London  is  no  new  creation, 
but  the  evolved  product  of  the  conditioned  thought  and  efforts  of 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  epoch  is  in  many 
ways  an  interesting  one.  It  is  marked  in  this  country  by  the 
birth  of  an  enlarged  sentiment  of  patriotism,  embracing  all  our 
colonies  and  dependencies,  which  we  call  Imperialism.  A  nation's 
educational  institutions  should  be  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times ;  and.  in  many  ways  the  new  University  may  be  expected 
to  respond  to  the  Imperial  idea. 

As  an  Examining  Body,  the  University  has  been  for  many 
years  an  Imperial  institution,  and  will  remain  so.  Its  degrees 
are  open  to  all  corners,  and  its  examinations  are  held  not  only  in 
London  and  in  a  large  number  of  provincial  centres,  but  also  in 
the  colonies.  The  services  it  has  rendered  to  the  provincial 
colleges  are  fully  appreciated,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  graduates 
outside  London  is  very  marked.  In  several  of  our  colleges 
university  education  has  been  encouraged  and  usefully  directed 
by  the  London  examinations ;  and  in  London  itself  the  accessi* 
bility  of  a  university  degree  has  stimulated  more  advanced  teaching 
in  many  institutions  intended  mainly  for  the  instruction  of  the 
working  classes.  The  regulations  for  the  recognition  of  teachers 
of  polytechnic  and  other  institutes  will  tend  gradually  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  "  internal  "  students,  whilst  the  establishment  of 
new  local  universities  will  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  number 
of  external  candidates  seeking  the  London  degree.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  so  long  as  the  present  high  standard  of  the 
examinations  is  maintained,  the  reputation  already  acquired  by 
the  London  degree  will  continue  to  attract  to  the  University 
candidates  for  its  examinations  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  problem  of  real  difficulty  with  which  the  new  Senate  has 
to  grapple  is  the  organisation  of  the  higher  education  within  the 
area  assigned  to  it.  On  its  teaching  side,  the  University  is  an 
aggregate  of  different  institutions,  each  with  well-defined  interests 
and  objects  of  its  own.  To  unite  these  objects  and  to  reconcile 
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these  interests  is  the  special  task  of  the  new  Senate,  and  the 
influence  of  the  University  as  an  intellectual  force  will  depend 
upon  the  success  with  which  that  task  is  accomplished  . 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  the 
higher  education  as  affecting  not  only  the  growth  of  knowledge, 
but  our  ability  as  citizens  to  take  part,  with  any  measure  of 
success,  in  the  pursuits  of  industry  and  commerce,  or  in  any  of 
the  different  grades  of  professional  activity.  For  the  purposes 
of  comparison,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  such 
successes  as  the  Germans  have  achieved  have  bsen  due  mainly 
to  the  educational  facilities  their  high-schools  offer — facilities  of 
which  the  youth  of  America,  Russia,  and  Japan  have  not  bee  n 
slow  to  take  advantage . 

In  the  German  Empire  there  are  twenty  separate  universities , 
in  addition  to  eleven  technical  high-schools,  besides  schools  of 
forestry  and  other  institutions  of  university  rank.  These  schools 
are  attended  by  nearly  45,000  day  students.  In  England  and 
Wales  the  number  of  day  students  receiving  a  university  training, 
including  the  students  in  attendance  at  the  medical  schools, 
would  not  exceed  13,000 ;  and  comparing  the  entire  population 
of  Germany  with  that  of  England,  it  would  seem  that  the  pro- 
portion of  male  students  in  Germany  receiving  university  educa- 
tion is  about  twice  as  large  as  in  England. 

There  is  abundant  opportunity,  therefore,  for  the  new  Uni- 
versity of  London  to  develop  its  teaching  side,  without  lessening 
the  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  any  existing  institution. 
Indeed,  the  London  of  the  new  University  will  have  a  population  of 
nearly  seven  millions — half  as  large  again  as  that  of  Scotland  with 
its  four  universities  and  5,500  students — and  will  occupy  an  area 
of  thirty  miles  radius  from  the  University  building. 

Within  this  area  there  are  a  number  of  institutions  giving 
university  education  which  are  scheduled  as  schools  of  the 
University,  and  there  are  others  providing  lecture  and  laboratory 
instruction  under  recognised  teachers.  The  University  is  already, 
therefore,  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  its  area.  It  has  ganglia 
in  different  parts  of  London,  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  the 
co-ordination  of  their  respective  functions,  and  the  creation  of  the 
links  that  shall  unite  them  with  one  another  and  with  the  Senate, 
as  an  organic  whole.  Until  now,  owing  to  the  complete  absence 
of  any  associated  action  among  the  institutions  in  London  giving 
higher  education,  there  has  been,  and  there  still  is,  a  serious  waste 
of  effort  and  an  unnecessary  duplication  of  schools  of  the  same 
kind,  none  of  which  are  sufficiently  complete  to  favourably  com- 
pare with  similar  schools  abroad. 

From  pressure  of  circumstances  the  chief  London  colleges 
have  been  compelled,  to  some  extent,  to  subordinate  educational 
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aims  to  financial  considerations,  and  have  sought  rather  to  attract 
students  by  the  variety  of  their  subjects  of  instruction  than  to 
correlate  their  teaching  with  that  provided  in  other  schools.  The 
results  have  not  been  wholly  satisfactory.  Men  of  the  highest 
eminence,  who  might  have  devoted  their  energies  to  impressing 
with  their  own  individuality  a  number  of  devoted  students,  eager 
to  learn,  and  capable  by  previous  training  in  the  methods  of 
research  of  adding  to  our  sum  of  knowledge,  have  been  compelled 
to  exhaust  their  strength  in  giving,  year  after  year,  elementary 
instruction  to  mere  beginners.  This  has  proved  a  serious  waste 
of  effort,  and  has  tended  to  keep  university  education  in  London 
at  a  comparatively  low  level.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  Senate 
may  be  sufficiently  independent,  and  in  possession  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  organise  university  teaching  for  the  benefit  of  London 
as  a  whole,  assigning  to  each  institution  the  particular  educational 
work  it  is  best  fitted  to  discharge.  So  organised,  the  University 
should  exercise  a  very  important  influence  upon  the  intellectual 
life  and  commercial  interests  not  only  of  London,  but  of  the 
whole  Empire. 

In  its  libraries  and  its  museums,  and  in  the  meetings  of  its 
learned  societies,  London  possesses  advantages  over  every  other 
city  that  should  attract  to  its  University  the  ablest  teachers ; 
and  the  professors  in  each  Faculty,  working  together,  would  form 
schools  of  thought  and  practice  which  in  course  of  time  might 
be  expected  to  draw  to  the  Metropolis  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Every  day  distances  are  lessened,  and  communication 
between  this  country  and  its]  colonies  and  dependencies  is  made 
quicker  and  more  frequent.  It  is  now  almost  as  easy  for  the 
residents  of  Montreal,  Sydney  or  Cape  Town  to  send  their  sons 
to  London  as  it  was  a  few  years  since  for  English  or  Scotch 
parents  to  send  their  sons  to  Leipzig  or  Zurich.  Provided 
always  that  the  University  of  London  can  offer  facilities  for  the 
highest  teaching,  its  special  and  unique  features  would  help  to 
fill  its  schools  with  students  from  all  English-speaking  countries. 
Situated  in  London,  and  answering  to  the  needs  of  London,  it 
would  be  extra-local,  much  in  the  same  way  as  are  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  and  even  as  they  receive 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  so  London  may  hope 
to  draw  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  growing  on  its 
teaching  side  into  an  Imperial,  as  distinguished  from  a  local,  or 
even  a  National,  University.  The  facilities  for  that  wider  pro- 
fessional training  which  contact  with  men  and  institutions  affords 
are  greater  in  London  than  any  other  city  ;  and  if  the  schools, 
properly  equipped,  are  placed  under  the  direction  of  professors  of 
repute,  and  if  the  teaching  is  sufficiently  specialised,  we  may  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  many  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  and 
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the  more  cultivated  colonists  will  send  their  sons  to  the  Metro- 
politan University,  for  the  sake  of  the  exceptional  advantages  they 
would  there  enjoy. 

And  not  only  for  these,  but  for  our  English-speaking  kinsmen 
in  the  United  States  the  new  University  should  prove  attractive. 
Till  now,  American  students  have  gone  from  home  in  large 
numbers  to  profit  by  the  facilities  for  advanced  teaching  and  for 
original  investigation  which  the  German  and  Swiss  universities 
afford.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  London  should  be  backward 
in  offering  equal  advantages ;  and  who  can  fail  to  recognise  the 
mutual  benefit  to  England  and  America  of  the  co-education  of 
the  youth  of  both  countries  in  the  same  city  ?  To  the  United 
States  it  would  surely  be  a  gain  that  their  future  lawyers, 
merchants,  engineers  and  Civil  servants  should  be  trained  amid 
the  free  institutions  of  England  rather  than  in  Germany,  where 
political  ideals  differ  so  widely  from  their  own ;  and  equally 
helpful  to  our  own  youth,  in  enlarging  their  views  of  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  life,  would  be  the  companion- 
ship, as  fellow-students,  of  the  sons  of  citizens  who  approach  the 
problems  of  self-government  from  a  standpoint  with  which  many 
are  too  little  familiar. 

The  statutes  of  the  University  expressly  provide  that  its 
internal  students  may,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  in 
German  universities,  pursue  an  approved  course  of  study  in 
more  than  one  institution,  whether  it  "be  a  school  of  the 
University  or  not  "  ;  and  this  provision  opens  the  way  to  the 
reception  of  students  from  India,  the  colonies,  and  other  parts, 
for  the  completion  of  their  studies  under  London  teachers.  The 
statutes  further  contemplate  that  special  facilities  shall  be 
provided  for  post-graduate  study,  and  for  admitting  to  the 
courses  of  instruction  and  higher  degrees  graduates  from  other 
universities. 

Whilst  the  new  University  may  thus  help  in  strengthening 
what  is  best  in  the  Imperial  idea,  by  bringing  together  at  the 
most  impressionable  age  those  who  in  after  years  will  take  an 
active  part  in  the  administration  and  development  of  our  distant 
colonies  and  possessions,  it  will  remain  essentially  democratic, 
corresponding  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  has  given  it  birth. 
Its  close  connection  with  the  great  technical  schools  of  London, 
and  the  fact  that  its  students  will  be  largely  recruited,  by  means 
of  County  Council  scholarships,  from  pupils  of  the  Public 
Elementary  schools,  fully  establish  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  University  of  the  People.  Indeed,  in  accordance  with  the 
statutes,  the  door  to  its  internal  courts  will  remain  open  to  every 
citizen  of  London,  be  his  social  position  what  it  may. 

It  is   true,   admission   to  a   degree  can  be  gained  through 
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the  Matriculation  Examination  only,  but  we  may  expect,  in  the 
near  future,  important  changes  in  the  character  of  that  Examina- 
tion which  will  have  the  effect  of  widening  the  portal.  During 
many  years  the  Matriculation  Examination  has  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  the  secondary  education  of  the  country. 
Under  the  special  Board  recently  appointed  for  its  regulation, 
that  influence  will  doubtless  be  increased,  and  the  University  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  broadening  and  strengthening  the  basis 
on  which  higher  education  may  be  raised.  Hitherto,  the 
Examination  has  not  been  an  unqualified  success.  It  has  halted 
between  its  two  main  objects— that  of  serving  as  a  university 
entrance  and  as  a  leaving  school  examination,  and  has  not  proved 
quite  satisfactory  as  either. 

In  many  ways,  particularly  in  the  early  encouragement  it  gave 
to  English  studies  and  the  teaching  of  science,  the  Examination 
has  done  good  work  ;  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  its  rigid 
conditions  and  its  want  of  elasticity  have  harassed  and  impeded 
the  educational  efforts  of  some  of  our  best  schoolmasters.  No 
one  desires  that  the  standard  of  the  examination  should  be 
lowered.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  who  think  it  might 
with  advantage  be  raised.  But  the  question  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  equivalent  standards  cannot  be  arranged,  adapted 
respectively  to  the  curricula  of  classical,  scientific,  and  commercial 
schools,  so  as  to  give  greater  freedom  and  variety  to  secondary 
education.  The  statute  enabling  the  Senate  to  hold  "  separate 
Matriculation  Examinations  for  different  classes  of  students, 
having  regard  to  the  courses  of  study  which  the  students  pro- 
pose to  follow,"  will  prove  most  serviceable  in  connecting 
secondary  with  higher  education,  and  in  adapting  the  teaching 
given  in  different  types  of  schools  to  university  requirements. 

In  America  it  has  been  found  possible  to  standardize  different 
courses  of  instruction,  and  to  establish  a  unit  of  value,  called  a 
"  norm,"  for  a  course  of  training  in  any  particular  subject,  ac- 
cording to  its  quality  and  quantity.  Something  of  this  kind  may 
be  thought  desirable  in  London,  and  the  University  may  decide 
to  accept  a  certain  number  of  such  "norms"  as  equivalent  to 
Matriculation.  If,  whilst  the  standard  of  scholarship  is  main- 
tained, the  selection  of  subjects  be  considerably  widened,  the 
examination  will  serve  far  better  than  now,  both  as  the  terminus 
ad  quern  and  terminus  a  quo  for  secondary  and  higher  education 
respectively. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  comparatively  elementary  teaching 
which  the  University  through  its  constituent  schools  and  classes 
must  continue  to  provide.  It  must  receive  students  after  matricu- 
.ation,  and  give  them  the  training  and  instruction  that  will  enable 
them  to  graduate  in  their  respective  Faculties.  It  must  arrange 
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courses  of  teaching  with  special  reference  to  the  proposed  careers 
of  different  groups  of  students.  Gradually,  however,  but  not  at 
once,  the  University  will  develop  into  something  more  than  a 
collection  of  institutions  where  students  are  prepared  for  a  degree  ; 
and  its  reputation  as  a  seat  of  learning,  as  a  seminary  for  scholars, 
and  as  a  workshop  for  the  production  of  new  knowledge,  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  help  it  is  able  to  offer  to  students 
liberated  from  the  trammels  and  conditions  of  examination. 

The  old  University  did  nothing,  except  perhaps  in  connection 
with  the  Brown  Institution,  in  the  way  of  rendering  direct  help 
to  the  higher  learning.  As  reconstituted,  it  will  be  able,  as  soon 
as  its  funds  permit,  to  build  up  around  it,  partly  from  material 
already  existing,  special  schools  for  the  prosecution  of  advanced 
study  and  research.  The  professors  attached  to  these  schools 
will  be  recognised  authorities  in  their  respective  subjects.  Bach 
science  is  now  so  broadened  and  so  subdivided  that  no  one  person 
can  pretend  to  be  profound  in  all  its  sections.  Chemistry,  Physics, 
and  Biology  are  no  longer  subjects  in  which  a  single  professor 
can  expect  to  be  proficient.  The  reputation  of  the  German 
universities  is  largely  due  to  the  appointment  to  each  Faculty, 
or  division  of  a  Faculty,  of  a  group  of  teachers,  each  an  expert 
and  acknowledged  authority  in  his  own  department.  The  poverty 
of  the  London  Schools  and  the  absence  of  organization  have 
hitherto  prevented  any  such  arrangement. 

Owing  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  new  University  has 
been  established,  the  schools  in  which  the  higher  teaching  will 
be  provided  cannot  be  all  grouped  in  the  same  locality.  They 
will  be  scattered  in  different  parts  of  London.  But  the  con- 
centration of  teaching  essential  to  the  creation  of  such  schools 
cannot  be  secured  unless  existing  institutions,  recognising  that 
they  are  but  parts  of  one  great  teaching  body,  co-operate  with 
one  another,  prepared  to  renounce  what  may  be  asked  of  them 
and  to  accept  such  offices  as  the  Senate  may  require. 

It  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  indicate  how  the  higher 
schools  of  the  Faculties  will  be  distributed,  or  how  the  concentra- 
tion of  teaching  may  be  best  obtained.  For  the  teaching  of 
science,  South  Kensington  offers  special  facilities.  New  labora- 
tories are  now  being  erected  immediately  opposite  the  University 
building ;  and  although  University  and  King's  Colleges  are  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  provide  practical  instruc- 
tion in  engineering  science,  it  seems  likely  that  the  seat  of  the 
high  school  in  that  Faculty,  at  least,  will  be  located  at  South 
Kensington. 

Of  the  Faculties  of  the  University,  those  of  Engineering  and 
Economics,  newly  added  to  it,  are  the  most  closely -associated  with 
Imperial  development.  _By  recognising  the  claims  of  these 
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subjects  to  be  represented  by  Faculties,  the  Statutory  Com- 
missioners took  a  broad  view  of  the  requirements  of  a  modern 
university.  It  is  fortunate  that  they  avoided  the  mistake,  made 
years  ago  in  Germany,  of  separating  the  teaching  of  engineering 
science  from  university  education,  a  mistake  which  the  present 
Emperor  has  done  his  best  to  rectify.  The  engineering  profession, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other,  brings  its  members  into  close  touch 
with  world- wide  problems.  Questions  relating  to  the  construction 
of  docks  and  railways,  the  building  of  engines,  telegraphic  and 
telephonic  communication,  the  utilisation  of  water  power,  mining 
operations,  naval  architecture  and  ordnance,  are  largely  extra- 
national,  affecting  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Empire  as 
a  whole.  If  the  speed  of  a  foreign-built  vessel  exceeds  that  of  any 
of  our  own  construction  ;  if  the  building  of  a  new  line  of  railway 
is  entrusted  to  foreign  engineers ;  if  a  gun  from  the  works  of 
Schneider  or  Krupp  carries  further  than  one  of  English  make,  we 
are  at  once  warned,  and  rightly  so,  that  our  Imperial  interests  are 
threatened. 

The  scientific  training  of  the  engineer,  from  an  Imperial  point 
of  view,  is  a  most  important  function  of  a  modern  university . 
The  application  to  industrial  purposes  of  new  chemical  discoveries 
is  largely  the  work  of  the  engineer;  and  it  is  a  knowledge  of 
engineering  that  distinguishes  the  technologist  from  the  purely 
scientific  chemist.  We  are  constantly  reminded,  too,  that  the 
development  of  our  trade  and  commerce  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  higher  education  of  our  industrial  leaders,  and  the  necessity 
of  protecting  our  commercial  interests  has  been  the  main  cause  of 
some  of  our  recent  wars,  and  of  the  consequent  widening  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Empire.  Indeed,  among  civilized  nations,  the 
keenest  competition  is  found  to  prevail  in  the  provision  of  facilities 
for  the  scientific  education  of  manufacturers  and  engineers.  The 
splendid  institutions  recently  erected  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  fitted  with  every  necessary 
appliance,  are  for  the  most  part  special  schools  of  university  rank 
for  young  men  about  to  enter  some  one  of  the  many  branches  of 
engineering  or  manufacturing  industry. 

In  this  country,  also,  the  advance  in  university  education  is 
most  marked  in  the  Engineering  Faculty.  Large  sums  have  in 
recent  years  been  spent  in  the  installation  of  laboratories  in 
London,  in  Cambridge,  and  in  other  cities ;  and  although  we  are 
now  less  distanced  by  our  Continental  neighbours  than  we  were 
a  few  years  since,  we  are  still  behind  some  of  them  in  the  equip- 
ment of  our  schools,  and  in  the  provision  of  facilities  for  advanced 
professional  instruction.  It  is  only  by  bringing  together  the 
scattered  forces,  which  now  compete  with  one  another,  that 
we  can  hope  to  organise  in  London  a  School  of  Engineering 
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and  Technology,  adequately  staffed,  and  sufficiently  specialised  in 
every  branch  of  it,  to  hold  its  own  among  the  high-schools  of 
Europe . 

For  some  time  to  come  it  will  be  in  the  Faculty  of  Engineering 
that  the  Imperial  character  of  the  University,  on  its  teaching  side, 
will  be  most  marked;  and  if  the  schools  now  providing  the 
highest  instruction  in  this  subject  can  be  united  under  the 
University,  we  may  expect  to  see  its  students  largely  recruited 
from,  and  when  trained  usefully  employed  in,  many  parts  of  the 
Empire.  It  would  seem  from  the  appointment,  as  two  of  the 
four  Crown  members  of  the  Senate,  of  the  eminent  engineer, 
Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,  and  the  distinguished  Agent-General  for 
New  Zealand,  Mr.  Pember  Beeves,  that  this  idea  of  the  relation 
of  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  to  the  University,  as  an  Imperial 
institution,  was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Engineering  Faculty  is  true, 
although  at  present  to  a  less  extent,  of  the  new  Faculty  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science  (including  Commerce  and 
Industry).  The  building  up  of  a  complete  High  School  of 
Economics  must  be  a  work  of  time  ;  but  a  good  beginning  has 
been  made  in  the  school  under  Professor  He  wins,  which  before 
long  will  have  a  building  of  its  own  in  Clare  Market.  The  greater 
attention  which  of  late  years  has  been  given  to  the  study  of 
Economic  Science  and  commercial  problems,  both  here  and 
abroad,  gives  reason  to  hope  that  a  systematic  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  these  subjects  will  become  one  of  the  recognised  avenues 
to  a  London  degree.  Apart  from  the  value  of  the  study  in  its 
connection  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  no 
one  can  aspire  to  a  knowledge  of  the  commercial  relations  now 
existing  between  different  countries  and  between  Great  Britain 
and  its  self-governing  colonies  and  dependencies  without  some 
training  in  Economic  Science ;  and  to  those  who  may  desire  to 
take  an  active  and  intelligent  part  in  municipal  government,  and 
still  more  so  to  the  few  who  may  look  to  the  consular  service 
as  their  profession,  or  to  statecraft  as  their  career,  a  knowledge  of 
Economic  Science  is  indispensable. 

Both  in  Engineering  and  in  Economics,  there  will  be  less  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  for  the  necessary  consolidation  of  teaching  than 
in  those  older  subjects  in  which  the  educational  conditions  are  more 
definitely  fixed  ;  and  it  is  through  the  teaching  in  these  newly 
added  Faculties  that  the  University  may  gain  for  itself  a  reputation 
entirely  its  own,  and  become  a  centre  of  attraction  for  students 
from  many  different  parts  of  the  Queen's  dominions. 

Space  prevents  any  reference  to  the  future  co-ordinating 
influence  of  the  University  in  those  older  branches  of  study  in 
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which,  by  means  of  its  examinations,  it  has  already  exercised  so 
beneficial  an  influence  on  the  higher  education.  Its  Medical 
Faculty  has  long  since  attained  to  a  position  of  exceptional 
eminence ;  but  the  organisation  of  the  medical  schools  is  a 
problem  which  the  Commissioners  have  recognised  as  one  of 
considerable  difficulty,  demanding  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
those  members  of  the  profession  who  now  occupy  seats  on  the 
Senate.  A  school  of  law  in  connection  with  the  University  has 
yet  to  be  created  ;  and  much  is  required  to  evolve  from  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  special  schools  for  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  historical  and  philological  research,  comparable 
with  those  of  many  of  the  older  universities.  In  affording  some 
encouragement  and  direction  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  also 
of  architecture,  for  which  a  new  Faculty  is  needed,  the  University 
has  open  to  it  large  tracts  of  uncultivated  ground ;  arid  the 
existing  schools  of  music  cannot  yet  be  said  to  culminate  in  any 
one  school  worthy  of  the  country. 

Starting  into  life  with  the  opening  of  the  new  century,  and 
of  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  our  destinies,  the  University  of 
London,  whilst  utilising  the  experience  of  former  ages  and  of 
other  countries,  will  break  away  from  the  traditions  of  the  past 
and  adapt  itself  to  coming  needs.  As  the  older  universities 
endeavoured,  whilst  advancing  learning  in  all  its  branches,  to 
equip  the  youth  of  each  generation  with  the  knowledge  applicable 
to  the  practice  of  theology,  medicine,  and  law,  and  to  train  them 
to  the  full  exercise  of  their  national  and  civic  duties,  so  the 
newest  University  will  seek  to  expand  in  all  directions  our  birth- 
right of  science,  to  liberalise  all  professional  careers,  and  to 
educate  our  young  men  and  women  for  the  discharge  of  those 
wider  and  more  responsible  duties  which  citizenship  of  such  an 
Empire  as  ours  demands. 

The  opportunities  of  the  new  University  are  vast ;  but  its 
means  are  at  present  wholly  incommensurate  with  what  we  may 
assume  are  its  ideals.  To  give  even  partial  effect  to  what  is 
expected  of  it,  and  to  what  it  is  capable  of  doing,  the  University 
must  possess  ample  funds  absolutely  at  its  own  disposal.  Hither- 
to, it  has  existed  on  examination  fees,  supplemented  by  a  small 
and  constantly  decreasing  Treasury  grant.  Freed  from  the 
payment  of  rent  and  the  cost  of  stationery  and  printing,  the 
subvention  it  received  last  year  did  not  exceed  £10.  On  its 
examining  side,  the  University  has  been  for  some  time  practically 
a  self-supporting  institution.  But  in  order  that  it  may  develop 
on  its  teaching  side  into  a  university  with  special  schools  for  the 
promotion  of  learning  and  the  prosecution  of  research,  and  in 
order  that  its  professors  may  be  free  from  the  duties  of  school- 
masters which  they  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  discharge, 
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adequate  resources  are  absolutely  essential.  Without  the  neces- 
sary means,  it  will  be  unable  to  advance  a  single  step,  and  the 
work  of  the  Committees  and  Commissions  will  have  done  nothing 
more  than  to  give  the  University  a  new  and  somewhat  cumbrous 
constitution,  and  a  complex  machinery  for  regulating  teaching, 
which  it  will  be  powerless  to  provide. 

Already  application  has  been  made  to  Government  to  endow 
the  University  with  an  independent  income.  But  we  cannot 
expect  that  State  aid  alone  will  suffice  for  the  full  organisation  of 
university  education  in  London.  An  opportunity  now  occurs  for 
some  of  the  many  men  of  wealth,  who  have  attained  to  fortune 
through  the  enlargement  of  the  Empire,  to  help  in  providing  that 
higher  education  by  means  of  which  alone  the  well-being  of  the 
Empire  may  be  maintained.  As  Lord  Eeay  has  told  us,  "For 
Imperial  defence  the  Board  of  Education  is  as  important  as  the 
Admiralty  or  the  War  Office ;  "  but  still  more  important,  as  con* 
cerned  with  the  training  of  our  professional  leaders  and  captains 
of  industry,  our  men  of  science  and  our  Civil  servants,  is  the 
University,  in  the  influence  it  may  exercise  on  the  destinies  of 
the  Empire. 

Among  the  four  hundred  million  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
governed  by  the  Queen,  there  must  be  thousands  to  whom  the 
phrase  "  Citizen  of  the  Empire  "  is  more  than  a  vain  boast,  men 
who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  services  which  a  university, 
situate  in  London,  but  open  to  students  from  every  English- 
speaking  country,  may  render  to  the  Imperial  cause.  To  such, 
these  pages  are  intended  to  appeal.  In  the  prosperous  States 
across  the  ocean  such  an  appeal  would  be  soon  answered.  There, 
the  patriotism  of  the  citizen  finds  practical  expression  in  the  rich 
endowment  of  seats  of  learning,  in  which  his  children  and 
descendants  may  acquire  the  discipline  and  training  that  will 
enable  them  to  add  to  their  country's  greatness.  Here,  such 
signs  of  loyal  love  of  country  are  more  rare.  But  within  the  last 
few  years  there  has  grown  up  a  widened  interest  in  the  Empire's 
welfare.  Its  boundaries  have  been  enlarged,  and  from  every 
part  of  it  its  sons  have  gathered,  ready  to  die  in  the  cause  of 
its  essential  unity.  This  strengthened  sense  of  patriotism  should 
prove  as  powerful  in  times  of  peace  as  it  has  proved  in  war  ;  and 
we  may  surely  hope  that  those  who  are  asked  for  lesser  sacrifices 
will  freely  respond  to  the  appeal,  and  will  help  by  their  offerings 
to  make  possible  in  London  the  creation  of  a  teaching  university, 
a  high-school  for  all  the  services,  a  training  college  for  those  who, 
in  one  profession  or  another,  in  industry  or  commerce,  will  help 
to  consolidate  and  to  develop  our  Imperial  inheritance. 

PHILIP  MAGNUS. 
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THE  TRUE  CAUSES  OF  THE  WAR 

MUCH  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  Boer  War,  but  with  regard  to  the  more  remote 
causes,  little  information  has  been  laid  before  the  British  public. 
As  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Cape  Colony 
who  has  resided  thirty-five  years  in  South  Africa,  I  may  perhaps 
say  that  I  possess  some  claim  to  be  heard. 

The  expansion  of  Britain's  influence  in  South  Africa  began 
thirty  years  ago,  when  diamonds  were  discovered  in  the  Vaal 
Eiver,  and  since  that  time  I  have  critically  watched  the  progress 
of  events.  In  South  African  politics,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
countries,  there  are  wheels  within  wheels,  the  real  purpose  in 
view  being  seldom  discernible  to  the  average  European  observer. 
It  is  comparatively  easy,  for  instance,  to  make  out  a  primd  facie 
case  against  the  British  Nation.  On  one  side  we  have  a  powerful 
Empire  credited  by  its  enemies  with  being  as  grasping  as  it  is 
perfidious  ;  on  the  other  side,  weak  Eepublics  and  rich  gold  mines. 
Where  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  there  is  no  hesitation  in 
passing  judgment.  To  go  by  appearances,  however,  is  frequently 
fallacious.  To  do  just  judgment  requires  full  knowledge,  and  this 
I  contend  is  not  possessed  by  those  who  declare  that  the  Boers 
are  in  the  right. 

One  cause  of  the  war  is  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Dutch 
people,  as  displayed  in  history.  The  descendants  of  the  Hugue- 
nots were  always  independent.  Their  enemies  spoke  of  the 
cabals  of  Abel  Tas  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  insurrec- 
tions, both  at  Swellendam  and  Graaffreinet,  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  evidence  that  they  were  seditious  and  difficult  to 
govern.  In  the  nineteenth  century  an  imaginary  grievance  was 
created  by  the  Dutch  when  a  few  of  their  number,. caught  red- 
handed  in  rebellion,  were  executed  at  Slagter's  Nek.  Subse- 
quently, when  the  emancipation  of  slavery  was  declared,  they 
bitterly  complained  because  they  did  not  receive  the  full  market 
price  for  their  fellow-beings  whom  they  had  held  in  captivity. 
Permeating  all  their  sentiments  was  the  paramount  desire  to  be 
independent  of  authority,  and  free  from  taxation. 
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In  one  point  of  view  their  attitude  and  conduct  seems  to  some 
minds  very  striking  and  fine.  They  are  Puritans  who  love 
simplicity  and  independence.  Finding  themselves  aggrieved,  they 
boldly  trek  into  unknown  and  pathless  deserts,  where  by  means  of 
courageous  warfare  they  conquer  new  homes.  They  are  in  truth 
such  as  the  people  alluded  to  by  the  psalmist  when  he  says  that 
"  as  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the  mighty,  so  are  the  children  of 
those  cast  out."  Their  expatriation  from  Natal,  and  defeat  in  the 
Sovereignty  accentuated  the  feeling  of  positive  hatred  which  they 
felt  for  the  British  Nation.  Such  are  the  people  who,  finally 
driven  into  the  Transvaal,  with  intense  energy  resolve  upon  inde- 
pendence or  death. 

In  reply  it  is  argued  that  the  people  of  Dutch  extraction  in 
South  Africa,  although  sometimes  treated  in  a  mistaken  manner, 
have  reason  to  praise  the  magnanimity  and  liberality  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  Cape  Colony  received  representative 
Institutions  in  1854,  and  responsible  government  in  1872.  As  in 
Canada  so  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  her  Majesty's  Government 
made  a  great  bid  for  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the  people  by 
giving  home  rule  into  their  hands.  The  treasure  and  blood  of 
England  were  lavishly  poured  out  for  the  preservation  of  the 
lives  of  all  white  men  in  South  Africa,  when  opposed  at  various 
periods  by  vast  hordes  of  savages.  These  conflicts  continued 
from  the  first  Kafir  war  in  1812,  until  the  subjugation  of  Cetywayo 
and  of  Lo  Bengula  in  recent  years.  Certainly  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessed no  real  grievances  during  the  second  half  of  this  century. 

Nevertheless  the  Afrikander  Bond  arose.  Primarily  a  farmer's 
Association,  it  soon  became  a  political  power  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, with  the  exceedingly  significant  motto  "  Africa  for  the 
Afrikanders."  It  must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  people 
of  Dutch  extraction  throughout  all  South  Africa,  whether  they 
reside  north  or  south  of  the  Vaal  and  Orange  Rivers,  are  one 
people,  allied  in  blood  and  politics.  To  closely  unite  them  politi- 
cally was  the  principal  object  of  the  Bond,  and  those  so  united 
form  "De  Africander  Natie."  We  find  this  thoroughly  recog- 
nised by  Dr.  Jorrissen,  who  says  in  his  Reminiscences  :  * 

And  now,  South  African  brethren,  fight  with  us.  We  frankly  call  upon 
you  as  one  man,  side  by  side  with  us.  Our  fight  is  henceforth  a  fight  for  right 
and  truth  against  a  common  tyrant.  It  is  for  you  to  say  who  shall  reign  in 
South  Africa — the  Afrikander,  or  the  few  tyrants  from  Downing  Street.  .  .  . 
War,  war  without  exception,  a  united  war  of  all  in  Natal,  the  Free  State,  and 
Cape  Colony,  who  are  of  the  same  blood ;  in  a  word  a  great  war  against  England, 
Out  of  which  a  free  South  Africa  will  rise. 

In  the  year  1881  preparations  for  a  great  war  commenced  in 
Pretoria.  In  the  Volksraad  minutes  it  is  recorded  that  "the 

*  Dr.  Jorrissen's  '  Reminiscences,'  p.  101. 
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Government  had  decided  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  defence  of 
the  country's  independence,"  while  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  aptly  declared  that  "  the  day  of  vengeance  may  be  far 
off,  but  it  is  sure  to  come."  The  glittering  uniforms  of  French, 
German,  and  Hollander  officers  were  subsequently  frequently  seen, 
and  magnificent  guns  with  adequate  ammunition  were  acquired  by 
degrees.  "  Many  of  the  officers,"  a  writer  of  the  time  says,  "  told 
us  that  the  Government  was  preparing  for  a  great  war,  a  decisive 
contest  with  the  arch-enemy,  Great  Britain."  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was  in  the  early  eighties. 

The  events  of  1881  immensely  encouraged  the  Afrikanders  of 
South  Africa.  Britain  defeated  at  Laing's  Nek  and  Majuba  Hill 
had  been  forced,  under  the  veil  of  philanthropy,  to  hand  over  the 
Transvaal  to  the  victorious  Boers.  God  had  manifestly  fought 
for  his  people.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a  dishonest 
and  scuttling  policy  been  more  strikingly  and  more  severely 
punished.  We  sowed  the  wind  by  betraying  our  own  people, 
who  had  received  the  reiterated  pledges  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  country  would  not  be  abandoned,  and 
we  have  reaped  the  whirlwind  of  a  war  which  this  action  made 
inevitable. 

Loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen  bought  property  and  entered  into 
engagements  on  assurances  given  by  Lord  Wolseley  as  the  accre- 
dited representative  of  the  Queen,  and  then  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
his  head  in  the  air,  became  entirely  oblivious  of  these  solemn 
engagements,  and  sacrificed  both  his  fellow-subjects  and  the 
honour  of  his  country.  Lord  Cairns,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  expressed  wonder  that  if  this  arrangement  were  intended  it 
had  not  been  made  long  previously.  The  mourners  for  those  who 
had  died  fighting  for  their  country  were  now  to  be  told  that  these 
men  had  bled  in  vain  for  a  territory  which  the  Government  had 
determined  to  abandon,  and  that  they  had  been  fighting  for  a 
Queen  no  longer  its  Sovereign. 

Here  a  very  natural  question  arises.  How  did  the  retroversion 
of  the  Transvaal  affect  the  Afrikanders  ?  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  both  in  their  words  and  actions.  What  had  before  seemed 
a  doubtful  cause  was  now  assured  of  success.  In  the  Volksraad 
Minutes  for  1882,  and  in  Van  Oordt's  *  Paul  Kruger;'  *  there  is  a 
reference  to  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Piet  Joubert,  when  he 
was  charged  with  inciting  the  natives  against  the  British.  Of 
course  the  General  received  no  reprimand.  On  the  contrary, 
Taljaard  and  other  members  declared  that  his  action  had  only 
been  against  the  Eooineks,  "  and  it  is  no  sin  to  drive  them  out; 
they  ought  all  to  have  been  out  of  Africa  long  ago."  When  President 
Kruger,  Vice-President  Smit,  and  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Du  Toit,  visited 

*  p.  108. 
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Amsterdam  on  the  6th  March,  1884,  one  of  this  triumvirate  said, 
"  We  hope  that  the  South  African  flag  shall  wave  from  Table 
Bay  to  the  Zambe'si,  be  that  end  accomplished  by  blood  or  by 
ink.  If  it  must  be  blood  we  shall  not  lack  the  men  to  spill  it."  * 

The  newspapers  which  advocated  the  policy  of  the  Bond  were 
as  explicit  as  possible.  The  Express  of  April  7th,  1881,  tells  us 
that  "the  African  Bond  is  becoming  a  fact.  In  the  Bond,  including 
all  States  of  South  Africa,  due  regard  has  been  given  to  the  im- 
portance and  greatness  of  the  Cape  Colony. ' '  The  motto, ' '  Africa  for 
the  Afrikanders,"  was  indeed  sufficiently  significant;  but  to  allow 
no  shadow  of  doubt  to  'remain,  the  accredited  Dutch  newspapers 
published  articles  in  which  contempt  for  British  power,  confidence 
in  their  own  resources,  and  a  determination  to  possess  the  entire 
country  are  made  abundantly  evident.!  We  all  know  what 
Mr.  Reitz  said  to  Mr.  Theo.  Schreiner  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
we  can  understand  exactly  the  meaning  of  this  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Afrikanders  when  he  admitted  with  his  pleasant 
conscious  smile  that  the  ultimate  object  aimed  at  by  his  party 
was  the  overthrow  of  the  British  power  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
British  flag  from  South  Africa.  The  Jameson  Raid  intervened. 
Previous  to  this  event  the  Uitlanders  of  Johannesburg  had  been 
punished  by  whips  ;  they  were  now  scourged  with  scorpions. 

Constitutional  efforts  in  favour  of  reform  were  tried  for  years, 
but  miserably  failed,  and  their  last  state  became  so  incomparably 
worse  than  their  first,  that  as  a  final  resource  the  Uitlanders 
unanimously  joined  in  a  petition  to  the  Queen,  and  in  this 
invoked  not  merely  the  mercy  but  the  justice  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  agreement 
which  guaranteed  their  rights  had  been  violated  and  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Eepublic. 
No  one  knew  better  than  President  Kruger  what  guarantees  he 
had  given  to  the  Royal  Commission.  One  of  its  members, 
Sir  Henry  de  Yilliers,  the  Dutch  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
has  borne  witness  in  an  emphatic  manner  to  the  understanding 
with  President  Kruger  that  British  subjects  were  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  burghers  so  far  as  the  franchise  is  con- 
cerned 4  Indeed,  with  very  trivial  exceptions  they  were  to  have1 
equal  rights  with  Uitlanders,  and  so  indignant  is  the  Chief  Justice 
at  President  Kruger's  gross  breach  of  faith  that  he  declares  that 
if  Sir  John  Brand  and  he  had  known  that  this  was  to  occur  they 
would  have  preferred  the  war  between  the  British  and  the  Boer& 
to  go  on. 

*  Handelblad  and  Van  Oordt,  p.  419. 

t  See  a  translation  of  a  Dutch  pamphlet  '  BeOorlog,'  comprising  copious  extracts' 
from  both  <  De  Zuid-Afrikaan,'  and  '  De  Patriot/ 

%  See  his  letter  published  in  the  'Imperial  Blue  Bdofe/  tvhieh  I  quoted  in  his* 
presence  during  a  Legislative  Council  debate, 
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When  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  dictionary  gave  a  wrong  meaning  to 
the  word  "pastern,"  and  was  asked  to  what  he  attributed  his 
mistake,  his  reply  was,  "Ignorance,  sir,  pure  ignorance."  So  in 
this  matter  of  the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  the  South 
African  War,  we  must  ascribe  the  pro-Boer  view  to  the  same 
cause. 

It  certainly  is  incontrovertibly  proved  that  in  spite  of  extreme 
political  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  the 
people  of  the  Cape  allowed  the  leaven  of  discontent,  inherited 
from  their  forefathers,  to  permeate  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  them  sworn  allies  of  their  brethren  in  the  neighbouring 
republics.  "  The  Afrikander  Bond  "  became  the  link  of  union, 
and  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Louis  Zietsmann,  a  Dutch  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  the  war  is  solely  and  entirely  attributable 
to  that  organisation.  What  the  irrefragable  logic  of  facts  proves 
is  simply  this.  A  struggle  for  Afrikander  supremacy  over  South 
Africa  had  been  long  determined  upon,  and  this  is  unquestionably 
traceable  to  the  character  of  the  people,  their  belief  that  they 
had  been  persecuted,  and  a  mixed  desire  for  independence  and 
revenge. 

On  the  other  side  the  mass  of  the  Dutch  people  in  South 
Africa  advance  a  very  different  historical  view.  The  errors  and 
injustices  of  early  British  rule  are  made  the  most  of,  so  as  to  give 
colour  to  the  cry  of  the  Voortrekker  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
seek  a  home  in  the  desert.  While  giving  Britain  credit  for  the 
grant  of  responsible  government  both  to  the  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal,  it  is  insisted  that  as  a  free  people  the  population  of  Dutch 
extraction  who  chose  to  band  themselves  together  as  Afrikanders 
had  a  perfect  right  to  associate  together  politically,  and  that  in 
declaring  their  object  to  be  Africa  for  the  Afrikanders  they  merely 
wished  to  exercise  the  legitimate  power  of  a  political  majority  in 
a  free  country  under  the  British  flag. 

A  dispassionate  and  impartial  review  of  the  record  will  really 
show  that  the  character  of  the  people  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
their  conduct.  They  were  never  content  under  fixed  rule.  To 
trek  was  a  passion  given  effect  to  at  uncertain  intervals  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  full  independence  and  freedom  for  themselves 
seemed  as  essential  as  the  air  they  breathed.  They  must  have  a 
country  of  their  own  where  as  a  superior  caste  they  could  do  as 
they  liked.  This  was  really  not  materially  interfered  with  until 
the  unwise  seizure  of  the  Transvaal.  Then  came  the  retrocession 
in  1881,  when  there  was  the  clear  understanding,  thoroughly 
vouched  for  by  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers,  that  the  British  subject  was 
to  have  equal  rights  with  the  Dutch  burgher.  This  agreement 
was  shamefully  violated,  and  the  grossest  abuses  subsequently 
arose,  which  we  will  refer  to  later  on.  Surely  no  impartial  person 
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knowing  all  this  can  blame  the  British  Government  for  its  inter- 
vention, nor  can  fail  to  see  that  the  desire  of  the  Dutch  to  con- 
stitute themselves  a  separate  superior  caste  was  really  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  war. 

Among  special  causes  of  the  war  which  have  to  be  considered, 
we  must  undoubtedly  rank  both  the  religion  of  the  people,  and 
that  conceit  arising  from  ignorance  which  is  so  very  noticeable  a 
feature  of  the  Transvaal  Dutch.  The  former  seems  to  be  a  super- 
stition based  upon  the  Old  Testament.  They  are  the  people  of 
the  Lord.  God  has  fought  for  them,  and  always  will  do  so.  The 
heathen  hordes  of  natives  must  be  absolutely  subject  to  their 
authority,  and  are  by  no  means  at  any  time  to  obtain  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  burghers. 

Apprenticeship  was  permitted,  and  there  was  a  distinction 
without  much  difference  between  this  system  and  slavery. 
The  idea  of  black  men  having  souls  does  not  seem  to  be 
seriously  believed  by  a  large  number  of  Boers,  and  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  no  efforts  worthy  of  the  name  have  been  made 
to  convert  the  natives.  Their  practice  has  generally  been  to 
smite  them  hip  and  thigh,  as  if  they  were  Hittites  or  Jebusites,- 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  could  always  find  scriptural 
texts  to  justify  their  action.  Nothing  is  more  significant  than  the 
fact  that  until  a  few  years  ago  no  black  man  and  woman  were 
allowed  to  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  marriage.  When 
they  were  shamed  into  allowing  natives  to  be  married  legally, 
they  fixed  the  high  sum  of  £3  as  the  fee,  and  this  naturally 
prevented  marriages  and  perpetuated  immorality. 

There  are  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  connected  with 
the  Afrikander  system.  Fanaticism  is  bred  by  it,  and  that  tends 
very  much  to  support  determined  and  sustained  military  effort. 
No  doubt  Cromwell  would  have  fared  ill  but  for  the  Puritanism 
of  his  followers ;  Krugerism  would  have  quickly  collapsed  but  for 
the  religious  fanaticism  of  his  people.  So  far  as  conceit  based 
upon  ignorance  is  concerned,  few  people  who  have  not  lived  in 
South  Africa  can  have  any  adequate  idea  of  its  extent. 

An  illustrative  anecdote  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject, 
for  the  authenticity  of  which  I  am  able  to  vouch.  Mr.  Edwin 
Tennant,  a  well-known  solicitor  in  Johannesburg  who  speaks  the 
Taal  perfectly,  happened  to  be  in  a  country  district  of  the  Trans- 
vaal a  couple  of  years  before  hostilities  commenced.  On  one 
occasion  he  met  about  twenty  Boers  discussing  among  themselves 
their  military  prowess.  Joining  the  circle  he  found  them  de- 
claring that  they  could  easily  defeat  the  British  Empire,  and  that 
the  same  result  would  ensue  should  both  France  and  Germany 
unite  with  England  against  them  Even  men  comparatively  well 
educated  joined  in  this  view,  and  the  war  against  us  was  begun 
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purposely  at  a  time  when  we  were  unprepared,  so  that  after  we  had 
suffered  severe  defeats  history  might  be  made  to  repeat  itself, 
and  a  recurrence,  at  least  in  essentials,  of  the  retrocession  of  1881 
should  take  place  in  1900. 

To  some  extent,  unquestionably,  "  the  tail  wagged  the  dog," 
as  the  mass  of  Boers  by  whom  both  the  members  of  the  Eaads 
and  the  President  had  been  elected,  were  lashed  into  fury,  and 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  an  interference  which  they  could  no 
longer  brook.  Their  idea  was  to  rule  absolutely  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  Uitlanders,  either  by  means  of 
the  franchise  or  in  any  other  way,  obtaining  such  equal  rights  as 
would  in  their  opinion  involve  the  virtual  loss  of  their  country. 
We  must  try  to  look  at  the  subject  from  their  point  of  view  as  a 
special  people  of  the  Lord,  to  whom  God  had  given  the  Republics 
as  an  inheritance.  They  formed  a  ruling  caste,  and  declined  to 
admit  the  Uitlander  pariahs  into  it. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  causes  of  the  war  from  the  Uitlanders' 
standpoint.  Here  are  British  subjects  to  whom  equal  rights  were 
distinctly  guaranteed  at  the  retrocession.  Whereas  in  the  year 
1881  one  year's  residence  in  the  State  was  sufficient  to  enable 
a  white  man  to  secure  a  vote,  now  Dutch  burghers,  and  they 
alone  could  exercise  the  rights  of  citizens.  By  means  of  their 
capital  and  intelligent  action  the  Uitlanders  had  mainly  contributed 
to  make  the  State  prosperous,  but  nevertheless  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  great  mining-producing  districts  could  not  in  any 
way  influence  the  disposal  of  the  immense  sums  they  contributed 
in  taxation.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  such  a  case  of  taxation 
without  representation  has  never  been  known. 

The  Uitlanders  had  no  control  over  the  appointment  of 
officials,  or  over  education.  Municipal  Government,  or  the  right 
to  serve  upon  a  jury  were  denied.  The  mining  interest  was 
continually  harassed  by  vexatious  legislation.  By  means  of  the 
dynamite  monopoly  no  less  than  £600,000  had  annually  to  be 
paid,  and  a  worse  quality  of  this  explosive  was  supplied.  Through 
bribery  and  corruption  the  Liquor  Laws  were  so  administered  as 
to  seriously  injure  the  labour  market  by  means  of  the  demoralisa- 
tion of  the  natives.  The  police  were  bribed  systematically  by  the 
"  Liquor  Ring," — officers  and  men  receiving  stipulated  monthly 
gratuities  from  this  body.  There  was  really  no  secret  about  the 
matter,  and  the  "righteous"  government  of  Paul  Kruger  permitted 
this  state  of  affairs  to  go  on  with  impunity. 

The  Press  suffered  under  this  despotic  government,  and  even 
the  rights  of  the  judges  on  the  bench  were  seriously  interfered 
with.  The  incompetence  and  extortion  of  the  State-owned 
railways  were  patent  to  all  observers.  Concessions  for  numerous 
articles  of  daily  consumption  were  so  granted  as  to  maintain  high 
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prices,  and  acts  of  petty  tyranny  and  oppression  continually 
permeated  the  transactions  of  everyday  life.  Above  all  there  was 
the  constant  system  of  bribery  and  corruption  proved  up  to  the 
hilt  to  take  place  indiscriminately  in  the  operations  of  both  the 
Legislative  and  the  Executive  Government.  No  South  American 
republic  was  ever  more  corrupt  or  ill-governed. 

Constitutional  representations  were  in  vain.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  people  and  the  country  know  thoroughly 
well  that  there  was  really  no  desire  to  substitute  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  for  that  of  the  Kepublic.  All  that  the  Uitlanders 
desired,  and  had  a  right  to  demand,  was  a  decent  Government, 
and  at  least  some  share  of  those  "  equal  rights  "  which  had  been 
distinctly  guaranteed  to  them  at  the  retrocession.  It  is  idle  to 
split  hairs  about  the  word  Suzerainty.  Some  controlling  power  was 
certainly  left  to  the  Imperial  authority,  and  when  its  interference 
was  invoked  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  imperatively  bound 
in  duty  to  intervene.  A  most  reasonable  demand  for  franchise 
after  five  years'  residence  was  made,  the  reply  to  which  was  an 
insulting  ultimatum,  which  of  course  was  intended  to  mean  war, 
or  that  the  British  Government  should  take  a  "  back  seat "  as  a 
third-class  power. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  that  a  peasant  population  with 
rude  primitive  notions,  could  not  be  expected  at  once  to  grasp  the 
ideas  of  'Government  approved  by  the  highly  civilised  people  of 
Europe.  They  were  above  all  things  determined  to  retain  their 
independence,  and  as  a  means  to  that  end,  believed  it  necessary  to 
prevent  Uitlanders  possessing  any  share  in  the  Government.  A 
man  of  the  calibre  of  President  Kruger  felt  it  essential  to  prevent 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  being  inserted,  as  he  believed  if  this 
were  done,  power  would  gradually  but  effectually  be  taken  out  of 
his  hands.  Keforms  were  necessary,  but  could  have  been  obtained 
by  degrees.  Above  all  things  the  intervention  of  capitalists 
generally,  and  of  Mr.  Khodes  particularly  must  be  looked  on 
as  causes  of  the  war.  Indeed,  it  is  boldly  asserted  that  from  first 
to  last  they  fomented  discontent,  and  not  only  were  the  authors 
of  the  Jameson  Eaid,  but  of  the  subsequent  turbulent  agitation 
which  ended  in  hostilities. 

Any  impartial  observer  who  thoroughly  knows  the  character 
and  history  of  the  South  African  Dutch  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  adequate  and  fair  opportunities  were  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Kepublic  to  carry  out  reasonable  reforms  which  would 
have  satisfied  the  demands  of  justice  and  of  the  Uitlanders. 
Justice  only  was  asked  and  invariably  denied.  In  their  con- 
stitutional efforts  the  Uitlanders  did  not  apply  for  favours  but 
for  rights,  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  terms  of  the  retro- 
cession. The  object  of  the  Eaid  was  not  to  extend  the  dominion 
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of  Great  Britain  over  the  Transvaal,  but  to  give  its  inhabitants 
an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  well-ordered  government  by 
means  of  a  plebiscite.  Its  authors  suffered  heavily  and  retired 
from  the  arena.  Subsequently,  the  mass  of  Uitlanders — men  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions^called  for  reforms,  and  when  these  were 
very  positively  refused,  had  no  other  source  but  to  invoke  the 
intervention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  capitalists  should  invoke  a  war  in 
which  the  very  existence  of  the  gold  mines  must  be  jeopardised  ; 
and  in  point  of  fact  they  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Rhodes 
had  no  more  to  do  with  the  proceedings  that  led  up  to  the  war 
than  any  other  capitalist.  The  discontent  of  the  Uitlanders  was 
so  very  general  and  based  upon  such  just  grounds  as  to  make  any 
intervention  of  financiers  completely  unnecessary.  They  were 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  although  some  may  have  gone 
with  the  stream  their  special  assistance  was  neither  asked  nor 
given. 

The  Secret  Service  money  of  the  South  African  Republic  was 
spent  lavishly  long  before  the  war,  and  during  hostilities.  This 
expenditure  may  certainly  be  put  down  as  one  of  the  subsidiary 
causes  of  war.  The  Press  of  Europe  was  induced  to  shout  loudly 
against  Great  Britain,  and  masses  of  the  people  on  the  continent 
were  taught  to  echo  the  cry.  Scarce  wonder  that  the  hope  of 
European  intervention  was  always  looked  forward  to  by  the  South 
African  Eepublic  as  far  more  than  a  remote  possibility. 

Such,  then,  imperfectly  and  briefly  sketched,  are  to  my  mind 
the  main  causes  of  the  war,  and  coming  over  to  England  as  I  do, 
after  a  long  residence  at  the  Cape,  I  find  no  little  difficulty  in 
understanding  that  section,  small  though  it  be,  of  British  politi- 
cians, who  acclaim  the  war  as  an  unrighteous  one.  Perhaps  if 
these  gentlemen  will  carefully  consider  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  present  unfortunate  position  in  South  Africa,  they  will 
cease  preaching  from  a  text  which  is  altogether  opposed  to  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

A.    WlLMOT. 
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THE  ARMY  AND  THE  EMPIRE 

I. 

THE  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  finds  the  restless  people 
bred  of  our  northern  isles  in  possession  of  a  mighty  Empire  con- 
taining four  hundred  millions  of  the  human  race.  The  soldiers 
who  have  carried  the  flag  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Bala  Hissar, 
from  the  Golden  Pagoda  to  the  confines  of  China,  from  the  delta 
of  Father  Nile  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  from  Table  Bay  to  the 
Zambesi,  have  the  right  to  demand  in  return  for  their  efforts 
that  these  great  possessions  shall  be  handed  down  with  lustre 
untarnished  to  the  descendants  of  the  great  Queen  whose  name 
will  be  for  ever  and  inseparably  united  with  the  building  up  and 
realisation  of  an  Empire  unparalleled  for  grandeur  in  the  world's 
history.  The  winning  of  it  has  been  a  great  achievement,  the 
holding  of  it  is  a  great  responsibility. 

On  the  crags  of  the  Himalayas,  in  the  jungles  of  Burma, 
amid  the  mirages  of  the  Sudan  desert  and  thickly  strewn  over 
the  African  veldt,  the  bones  of  our  comrades  lie  paving  the  road 
of  Empire,  still  silent  witnesses  of  duty  well  and  truly  done.  The 
most  fitting  monument  we  can  raise  to  their  imperishable  memory 
will  be  the  forging  of  a  weapon,  a  flaming  sword  pointing  every 
way,  that  will  keep  for  Britain  and  her  sons  the  laurel  of  the 
heroes  who  have  fallen  in  the  winning  of  it. 

What  the  nation  needs  is  constructive  statesmanship  applied 
to  Imperial  Defence  in  all  its  parts  upon  a  reasoned  and  orderly 
method;  it  is  the  training  for  Empire,  not  of  a  caste,  but  of 
a  people.  We  must  insist  upon  first  principles  and  go  back  to 
first  causes.  Nothing  can  be  more  illogical  than  to  imagine  that 
a  single  department  of  state  can  create  the  machinery  for  defence. 

An  army  consists  of  men  ;  all  the  rest  is  subordinate  and 
secondary.  To  grow  healthy  men  we  must  repeople  the  country 
districts,  reduce  the  taxation  on  land,  restore  agriculture,  and 
clear  out  the  slums  of  our  great  centres  by  bringing  the  country 
within  reach  of  the  towns  through  improved  communications. 
Every  social  reform  that  assists  in  bringing  about  a  more  healthy 
existence  and  in  raising  the  standard  of  life  of  the  lower  classes 
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is  a  long  step  towards  the  creation  of  those  living  forces  which 
alone  can  secure  a  great  dominion. 

The  next  step  is  education,  physical,  mental,  and  moral.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  schoolmaster  in  Central  Europe  during  the  last 
half-century  in  all  the  arts  and  crafts  of  peace  and  war  that  has 
brought  about  the  pressure  of  foreign  competition  from  which  all 
our  industries  are  suffering,  and  our  very  existence  is  menaced. 
We  must  reply  by  constantly  raising  the  standard  in  all  depart- 
ments of  education,  and  by  demanding  rigid  tests  for  those 
aspiring  to  teach.  Education,  especially  in  our  great  public 
schools,  must  be  entirely  recast.  The  aim  must  be  to  make  our 
youth  realise  the  greatness  of  Empire,  the  virtues  of  patriotism 
and  self-sacrifice,  the  extent  of  their  national  responsibilities,  and 
to  prepare  themselves  for  their  share  of  it.  History,  geography, 
modern  languages,  knowledge  of  the  people,  laws  and  lands  of 
the  Empire,  must  take  the  place  of  the  classical  archaism  of 
our  university  cloisters.  A  year's  journey  round  the  Empire  by 
our  lads  of  eighteen,  in  a  great  liner  with  suitable  instructors, 
would  do  more  to  educate  them  than  twice  that  time  spent  in 
pursuing  the  fleeting  x  or  in  dilating  upon  the  griefs  of  Hecuba. 

Our  aristocracy,  whether  as  crusaders,  cavaliers,  or  yeomen, 
have  ever  known  how  to  organise,  how  to  fight,  and  how  to  die ; 
they  have  never  sunk  to  the  level  of  emigres,  whose  language  does 
not  contain  the  verb  "  to  lead !  "  Every  British  game  inculcates 
and  strengthens  some  admirable  quality,  organisation,  pluck,  dash, 
energy,  patience,  good  temper,  fortitude.  "We  must  increase  our 
lead  in  physical  exercises  and  seek  rather  to  extend  their  influence 
upon  the  masses  than  to  extol  the  gladiatorial  contests  of  the  few. 
No  school  or  university  should  be  without  its  playground,  and 
above  all  its  gymnasium.  It  is  the  latter  that  best  shapes  the 
body  and  prepares  it  for  the  battle  of  life ;  football  comes  next 
and  the  rest  follows.  Eiding  schools  ought  also  to  be  provided , 
cadet  corps  encouraged,  and  ranges  constructed,  even  on  the  most 
limited  scale,  to  accustom  our  youths  to  the  handling,  care  and 
use  of  the  rifle. 

The  provision  of  the  man,  and  his  early  education,  thus  enter 
into  the  sphere  of  action  of  many  departments,  and  demand  the 
attention  of  the  whole  hierarchy  of  instruction. 

The  existence  of  a  great  Empire  ruling  subject-races  auto- 
matically involves  a  personal  obligation  upon  every  citizen  of  the 
dominant  race  to  serve  in  defence  of  his  country.  We  must, 
therefore,  keep  this  prime  duty  steadily  in  view,  and  even  though 
continuing  our  voluntary  system,  as  long  as  it  is  consistent  with 
safety,  never  lose  sight  of  the  obligation. 

An  Oceanic  Empire  is  united  by  the  sea ;  the  war  and  merchant 
navies  are  the  links  that  bind  together  the  various  parts.  Our 
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Navy  is  of  first  and  last  importance  for  the  defence  not  only 
of  one  part  of  the  Empire,  but  of  the  whole  and  of  every  part. 
It  is  a  world-force,  and  upon  its  strength  and  efficiency  the  whole 
fabric  of  an  ocean  Empire  rests.  But  our  land  frontiers  are  con- 
terminous with  those  of  many  powerful  military  States,  and  we 
both  have  now,  and  shall  still  more  require  in  the  future,  consider- 
able land  forces,  not  only  to  police  and  protect  our  enormous 
possessions,  but  also,  in  unison  with  the  fleet,  to  transfer  the 
burden  of  a  campaign  to  the  enemy's  territory.  No  defensive 
plan  of  campaign  has  ever  yet  saved  an  Empire :  it  is  equally 
illogical  in  theory  and  in  practice ;  passive  defence  is  the  certain 
prelude  to  decline. 

To  secure  an  army  adequate  for  our  needs  we  must  first 
provide  a  central  organisation  capable  of  creating  and  maintaining 
it;  it  is  futile  to  prescribe  for  pains  in  the  finger  when  the 
patient  is  suffering  from  paralysis  of  the  brain. 

The  first  urgent  need  is  the  conjunction  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Colonies  with  the  work  of  reform  and  the  close  co-operation  of 
both  with  every  step  forward  in  the  path  of  military  recon- 
struction. The  second  is  the  creation  of  an  organisation  similar 
in  principle  to  that  of  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff's  office  in  the 
great  armies  of  Europe — a  body  of  m*en  whose  single  purpose  is 
to  prepare  for  war,  to  scan  the  whole  horizon  of  our  military 
requirements,  and  to  unite  and  combine  all  the  various  elements 
of  our  military  force  to  attain  the  national  objective  by  force  of 
arms.  When  these  two  reforms  are  made  at  the  fountain-head 
all  the  rest  will  follow. 

A  sounder  system  of  military  finance  is  also  necessary,  and 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  Parliament  that  holds  the  purse- 
strings.  Our  army  estimates  are  the  most  inexplicable  and  un- 
satisfactory of  our  state  papers,  and  though  we  have  an  elaborate 
system  of  cross  check  and  audit  for  the  halfpence,  Parliament 
votes  millions  without  due  and  sufficient  inquiry.  The  remedy 
lies  in  the  examination  of  the  estimates  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  should  be  empowered  to  call  upon  the 
War  Minister  to  justify  his  demands  and  explain  his  policy  in 
secret  sittings,  if  need  be,  reporting  their  opinion  in  a  full  and 
reasoned  report.  The  chief  of  the  General  Staff  should  prepare  a 
plain  and  concise  statement,  showing  the  defensive  requirements 
of  the  Empire,  for  the  approval  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
the  estimates  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  heads  of  departments 
subject  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  It  is  for  the  War  Minister 
to  place  both  before  the  House,  after  making  such  modifications 
as  his  knowledge  of  the  general  situation  and  the  policy  of  the 
Government  requires,  but  not  concealing  the  views  of  his  military 
advisers  when  fre  is  ruiable  to  give  ttiem  complete  satisfaction, 
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Side  by  side  with  the  heads  of  departments  at  the  War  Office, 
and  equally  subordinate  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  we  require 
Inspectors-General  of  the  various  arms  constantly  on  the  move  at 
home  and  abroad,  checking  abuses,  inspecting  corps  and  material, 
promoting  unity  of  thought  and  doctrine,  and  both  centralising 
and  annotating  reports  on  officers  before  their  submission  to  the 
promotion  board. 

Commissions  in  the  Army  should  be  thrown  open  to  competi- 
tion in  all  our  Colonies,  and  such  reforms  made  in  the  administra- 
tion of  corps  and  the  pay  of  officers  as  will  enable  poor  men  to 
accept  commissions.  The  middle  classes  ought  also  be  offered  a 
career  in  the  Army,  either  by  the  creation  of  an  instructional 
battalion  or  by  offering  special  privileges  to  men  of  better  educa- 
tion on  joining,  such  as  living  out  of  barracks  and  more  rapid 
promotion. 

The  recruiting  of  the  army  must  be  improved  by  revising  the 
powers  and  duties  of  Lord-Lieutenants,  by  raising  the  pay  of  the 
men,  and  by  further  strengthening  the  territorial  system. 

For  many  years  we  have  had  no  army  at  home  fit  to  take  the 
field  owing  to  the  ranks  being  full  of  recruits  under  training,  and 
also  constantly  depleted  by  drafts  for  India.  The  attempt,  which 
was  the  corollary  of  this  feeble  system,  to  balance  the  number  of 
battalions  at  home  and  abroad,  never  has  succeeded  and  never 
could  succeed,  being  based  on  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
principles  of  sound  administration. 

Our  recruits  must  be  trained  at  the  depots,  which,  if 
necessary,  must  be  enlarged.  It  is  for  the  depots  to  give  drill, 
musketry,  gymnastics,  and  elementary  instruction ;  for  the  batta- 
lions to  give  military  instruction  in  the  wider  sense.  The  depot 
system  is  at  the  root  of  a  good  military  organisation,  and  by  it 
alone  can  a  long  and  arduous  campaign  be  conducted  with  vigour 
and  success.  The  term  of  recruiting  must  be  made  elastic. 
Three  years  for  home  service,  exclusive  of  the  time  at  the  depot, 
and  seven  for  foreign  service,  should  be  the  rule ;  but  the  engage- 
ment might  even  allow  the  State  to  retain  the  man's  services  for 
longer  in  case  of  emergency,  and  also  permit  the  man  to  be  passed 
into  the  reserve  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service 
if  he  were  fully  trained  and  his  services  were  not  required. 

The  reserve  has  proved  the  backbone  of  our  troops  in  South 
Africa;  it  must  be  built  up  to  a  larger  figure  by  prolonging 
reserve  service,  by  good  reserve  pay  and  by  a  proper  system  of 
reserve  training  and  cadres.  It  would  be  easy,  after  these  reforms, 
to  double  our  active  units  at  home  on  mobilisation,  and  still  have, 
at  our  disposal  a  large  reserve  of  men  to  reinforce  and  maintain 
the  strength  of  units  abroad.  The  care  of  men  passed  into  the 
reserve  might  be  secured,  on  territorial  lines,  by  aid  societies  and 
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veteran  associations,  supported  by  State  patronage  and  directed 
by  the  Lord-Lieutenants.  The  active  army  at  home  should  be 
united  into  distinct  and  autonomous  divisions,  generals  and  troops 
remaining  together  and  each  division  having  its  entire  mobilisa- 
tion stores  under  its  hand.  A  clear  distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  active  staffs  who  march  with  the  troops  and  the 
territorial  staffs  who  remain  to  carry  on  the  work  at  home,  on  the 
departure  of  the  army.  The  territorial  staffs  must  not  be  changed 
when  war  breaks  out,  or  chaos  will  result,  and  the  same  principle 
must  be  stringently  applied  to  the  departments  of  the  War  Office . 

The  recruiting  for  the  line  must  be  kept  distinct  from  that 
of  the  militia,  and  the  latter  must  be  made  available  for  foreign 
service  in  the  event  of  war.  The  organisation  of  various  forces 
which  cannot  be  brought  into  play  at  the  decisive  point,  at  home 
or  abroad,  is  a  waste  of  power,  a  useless  expense,  and  a  source  of 
weakness.  But  the  main  purpose  of  a  Militia  should  be  to  secure 
the  active  defence  of  the  territory  on  the  departure  of  the  active 
army,  and  for  this  reason  it  must  be  formed  into  brigades  and 
divisions,  have  its  own  reserves,  artillery  and  accessory  services, 
and  complete  equipment  for  taking  the  field  at  short  notice. 

For  the  Volunteers  a  better  physical  standard,  better  shooting 
and  greater  efficiency  are  necessary.  The  Government  grant 
should  be  in  proportion  to  results,  and  only  the  best  corps 
brigaded  for  field  service.  We  must  arm  our  artillery  with  a 
good  quick-firing  gun,  and  increase  it  to  supply  the  wants  of 
Militia  and  Volunteer  formations,  which  require  the  support  of 
good  regular  artillery  including  howitzers.  The  Yeomanry  should 
be  increased  and  trained  as  mounted  riflemen,  supplying  the 
mounted  troops  for  home  defence.  Our  regular  cavalry  must 
also  be  armed  with  a  rifle  and  taught  to  scout,  shoot  and 
skirmish  as  well  as  the  Boers.  If  the  cavalry  will  accept  and 
absorb  the  lessons  of  the  war  it  will  be  invaluable ;  if  not,  if 
sentiment  and  tradition  prove  too  strong,  it  will  be  pushed 
aside  by  regular  mounted  riflemen,  who  will  take  the  place 
that  is  still  open  to  the  cavalry  to  secure. 

To  provide  for  a  general  levy  of  men  under  the  Ballot  Act, 
which  will  be  forced  upon  us  by  a  great  war,  we  must  largely 
increase  our  supply  of  rifles,  ammunition,  saddles  and  equipments 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  establish  centres  for  their  supply  and 
repair  in  the  midlands,  the  north,  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  as  well 
as  in  the  Colonies,  so  that  the  failure  of  one  section  may  not 
impede  resistance.  The  idea  that  the  fall  of  London  will  see 
the  end  of  our  resistance  may  be  left  to  the  foreigner  to  de- 
siderate; it  must  never  for  one  moment  enter  into  our  plans. 
The  splendid  resources  of  our  Colonies  must  be  organised  to  play 
their  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  Each  group  of  Colonies 
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must  act  together  and  federate  for  defence,  providing  first  an 
offensive  force  always  ready  for  attack,  secondly  a  militia,  mainly 
of  cadres.  The  staff  in  each  group  must  be  in  constant  touch 
with  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  at  home,  so  that  the  broad 
lines  of  policy  at  home,  and  the  needs  of  the  Colonies  abroad,  may 
be  mutually  understood. 

The  defensive  interests  of  the  Empire  are  one  and  indivisible ; 
our  Imperial  defence  is  of  one  piece,  and  the  interests  of  one 
part  are  the  interests  of  the  whole.  We  must  not  forget,  in 
spite  of  claims  flagrante  bello,  that  the  defence  of  our  Indian 
frontier  is  the  first  of  our  military  responsibilities  outside  these 
islands,  and  that  only  two  much  threatened  lives  are  between  us 
and  the  unknown  in  this  question.  Now  is  the  time  to  perfect 
our  Indian  defences,  with  greater  hope  of  success  since  we  have 
in  high  places  so  many  of  the  greatest  living  soldiers  of  Indian 
experience. 

We  must  reform  our  Staff  College  on  modern  lines,  and  over- 
haul our  system  of  military  education.  The  purchase  of  training- 
grounds  of  varying  physical  characteristics  is  important  for  all 
field-training,  but  does  not  give  what  we  require  for  grand 
manoeuvres,  which  should  set  the  seal  on  each  period  of  yearly 
training.  It  is  indispensable  to  secure  the  legal  right  of  moving 
freely  over  all  ground  selected  as  the  manoeuvre  area,  and  to  have 
the  power  to  billet  all  troops  in  towns  and  villages  during  these 
manoeuvres.  Without  this  we  shall  never  secure  in  peace  time 
a  well-trained  mobile  field  army,  still  less  generals  capable  of 
using  their  staff  and  of  handling  and  feeding  troops  under  all  the 
hard  conditions  of  war.  We  need  a  military  cartographical  in- 
stitute, with  a  large  staff  and  ample  funds,  to  provide  us  with 
good  military  maps  of  England  and  all  possible  theatres  of  war. 
We  want  a  historical  section,  working  under  the  General 
Staff,  to  collate  our  important  archives,  and  to  illuminate  the 
future  by  illustrating  the  past.  We  want  no  money  wasted  on 
land  fortification  at  home,  and  only  preparations  made  for  eventual 
field-defences.  But  we  require  an  additional  war  harbour  on  the 
East  coast,  another  for  light  craft  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  we 
must  insure  that  our  naval  bases  and  coaling-stations  are  self- 
contained,  unassailable,  and  placed  under  naval  control. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  reform  that  will  give  us  security. 
Lis  litem  general ;  our  heritage  has  been  won  by  the  clash  of 
arms,  and  it  is  with  arms  in  our  hands  that  we  must  be  prepared 
to  defend  it, 

PBETOBIUS, 
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II. 

IN  the  initial  number  of  THE  EMPIRE  BE  VIEW  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  supplies  some  much-needed  recent  historical  informa- 
tion as  to  the  evolution  of  the  present  phase  of  the  Empire,  and 
Sir  George  Clarke  follows  with  certain  proposals  towards  ensuring 
its  stability.  With  the  hope  of  attracting  further  attention  to  the 
principles  underlying  these  able  and  important  articles,  I  propose 
to  supplement  the  practical  suggestions  of  Sir  George  Clarke  from 
a  Colonial  point  of  view. 

Undoubtedly  the  crying  need  of  the  Empire  is  some  form  of 
organisation  of  its  armed  strength.    At  present  none  exists.    That 
such  is  the  case  must  only  excite  surprise  and  thankfulness  over 
our  good  fortune  in  the  past,  and  not  lead  us  to  believe  that  we 
can   so   continue   for   the   future.      An  Imperial   Conference   as 
suggested  by   Sir   George   Clarke,   is   a   necessary   step  towards 
the    military   security   of  the   Empire,   but   it    cannot   be   con- 
sidered as  even  the  first  step,  and  it  is  idle  to  believe  that  its 
attainment  will  be  the  final  one.     A  conference  is  apt  to  fulfil 
much  the  same  functions  as  an  average  Royal  Commission.     It 
may  labour  hard  to  acquire  and  record  information,  and  it  may 
make  more  or  less  valuable  recommendations,  to  share  the  fate, 
perhaps,   of   the   labours   of   similar    bodies.      The  powers   that 
be  and   the   public  may  fancy  that  something   has   been  done, 
whereas  nothing  may  have  even  been  commenced.    No  permanent 
benefit  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  Conference  unless  its 
members  are  provided  with  a  distinct  mandate  as  to  the  duties 
in  front  of  them.     This  can  only  be  furnished  by  the  people  of 
the  Empire,  who  must  be  clearly  told  beforehand  and  carefully 
educated  so  that  they  may  fully  grasp  the  necessity  for  accom- 
plishing the  great  work  towards  which  a  conference  is  but  the 
second  step.     Trust  the  people  who  provide  the  sinews  of  war, 
whose  persons  and  possessions  suffer  through  war,   and  whose 
interests  it  is  sought  to  safeguard.     Appeal  to  their  intelligence, 
manifest  the  dangers  of  the  present  position,  and  let  their  con- 
sequent earnestness  be  the  basis  on  which  the  firm  structure  is 
to  be  eventually  reared. 

It  is  well-nigh  inconceivable  that  the  present  chaotic  condition 
of  the  armed  strength  of  the  Empire  should  be  considered  satis- 
factory statesmanship.  Much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
"  Imperial  Defence."  Little  or  nothing  has  been  done.  The 
word  "defence  "  appears  to  have  a  fascinating  sound  to  the  ears 
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of  English-speaking  men.  The  chosen  motto  of  our  patriotic 
volunteers  is  "  Defence  not  Defiance,"  and  in  the  pleasing  allitera- 
tion of  these  words  there  is  some  danger  that  the  true  military 
meaning  of  the  term  "  defence  "  may  be  lost  to  view.  From  its 
frequent  use  it  seems  to  be  considered  a  word  to  conjure  with. 
Thus  we  have  a  Colonial  Defence  Committee  revising  the  work 
of  Local  Defence  Committees  ;  and  we  have  Colonies  styling  their 
military  organisations  "  Defence  Forces."  In  short,  from  the 
writings  of  a  brilliant  novelist  and  the  utterances  of  eminent 
.  statesmen,  one  gathers  that  a  policy  of  passive  resistance  is  all 
that  is  needed  for  security.  This  idea  is  too  frequently  given 
effect  to  in  the  form  of  expensive  defence  wprks  alluded  to  by 
Sir  George  Clarke,  or  in  recommendations  (the  adoption  of  which 
may  prove  even  more  costly)  that  the  sole  training  of  military 
forces  may  be  comprised  in  the  art  of  shooting  straight  from 
behind  cover. 

Big  truths  may  sometimes  be  brought  home  to  the  mind  from 
little  incidents.  A  gunner  under  my  command  was  once  arrested 
by  the  police  for  assaulting  a  civilian.  From  the  evidence  given 
in  the  police-court  it  transpired  that  the  soldier  had  been  insulted 
by  the  complainant,  who  ran  away  and  took  refuge  in  a  shop, 
whither  he  was  followed  and  soundly  beaten  by  the  prisoner.  "  I 
had  to  beat  him  in  self-defence,"  pleaded  the  man  of  arms,  and 
although  an  unsympathetic  police-magistrate,  when  awarding  a 
fine,  sarcastically  inquired  what  his  procedure  would  be  if  acting 
on  the  offensive  if  such  were  .his  defensive  methods,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  there  was  military  soundness  in  the  soldier's  ex- 
planation. 

Beware  of  entrance  into  a  quarrel,  but,  being  in,  bear  it 
that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee.  This  is  a  sound  text 
to  preach  from,  and  in  applying  it  to  the  Empire,  let  the 
public  be  taught,  for  they  sadly  need  the  education,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  passive  defence,  and  that  no  defence  is 
so  effective  as  the  ability  and  readiness  to  assume  a  prompt 
offensive.  This  truth  has  been  realised  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
case  of  the  Navy,  but  the  functions  of  that  portion  of  the  armed 
strength  of  the  Empire  are  as  yet  very  imperfectly  understood, 
especially  in  some  portions  of  Greater  Britain  where  much  waste 
of  men  and  money  goes  on  in  consequence.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  British  generals  publicly  complained  some  years  ago 
that  the  British  army  had  never  been  told  what  it  was  expected 
to  do.  Surely  it  is  time  that  not  only  the  British  army  but  all 
the  military  forces  of  the  Empire,  land  and  marine,  should  know 
as  definitely  as  possible  for  what  purposes  they  are  organised. 
Let  this  be  done  first ;  stock  can  then  be  taken  of  the  warlike 
resources  of  the  Empire,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  conduct  their 
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organisation  on  clear-cut  lines.  Without  a  definite  conception  of 
the  mutual  policy  to  be  observed,  chaos  and  confusion,  with  waste 
and  inefficiency,  must  prevail. 

So  great  is  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  the  people  of  Greater 
Britain  to  the  Motherland  that,  up  to  the  present,  everything 
political,  social,  or  military,  is  admired  or  criticised  as  it  approaches 
or  falls  short  of  the  English  standard  in  such  matters.  But  as  it 
is  now  admitted  that  the  armed  organisation  of  the  centre  of  the 
empire  is  highly  defective,  it  follows  that  at  present  the  military 
organisations  of  the  self-governing  portions  of  the  Empire  can  be 
but  inferior  copies  of  an  inferior  model.  The  cry  has  been  too 
frequently  heard :  "  What  is  good  enough  for  England  is  good 
enough  for  us."  Apparently  remote  from  the  chance  of  war 
hitherto,  the  inhabitants  of  Greater  Britain  have  hardly  taken 
their  warlike  establishments  seriously.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at  when  the  former  indecisive  or  almost  indifferent  attitude  of 
Great  Britain  towards  her  Colonies  is  considered,  which  necessarily 
produced  a  similar  uncertainty  in  the  Colonies.  Now  we  have 
changed  all  that.  Mutual  affection  has  deepened,  and  one  may 
safely  prophesy  that,  as  in  the  South  African  War,  in  future 
hostilities  of  any  magnitude  his  Majesty's  forces  will  be  drawn 
from  all  portions  of  the  Empire. 

At  present  however  we  are  all  groping  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
future.     No  pronouncement  has  been  made  as  to  what  nature  of 
service  we  should  prepare  for,  nor  how  it  is  proposed  we  are  to 
keep  our  palace  and  our  goods  in  peace.      Military  critics  often 
direct  our  attention  to  the  magnificent  organisation  and  prepared- 
ness of  certain  continental  Powers,  but  too  frequently  forget  to 
point  out  the  secret  underlying  their  success.      And  yet  it  is  a 
simple  secret.     Continental  armies  are  organised  to  meet  other 
continental   armies.     The   terrain  of   any  probable  campaign  is 
definitely    known.     Strength,    armament    and    mobilisation   can 
consequently  be  calculated  on  distinct   lines,  and  the  necessary 
machinery   of  warfare   be   arranged  for   the   task   ahead.      The 
military  problems   confronting   us  are  vastly  more  difficult,  but 
that  need  not  deter  us  from  grappling  with  them,  nor  shall  we 
despair  of  solving  them  so  long  as  we  are  actuated  by  pride  of  race 
and  of  mission,  and  by  devotion  to  king  and  country.      And  these 
characteristics  show  no  signs  of  diminishing  throughout  the  Empire. 
Admitting  then  we  possess  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  organise 
the  armed  strength  of  the  Empire,  there  remains  the  question  of 
opportunity,  and  it  would  seem  from  the  whole  history  of  the 
Empire  that  there  was  no  time  like  the  present.     In  the  past, 
many  difficulties  presented  themselves.     Whilst  the  self-governing 
Colonies  were  passing  through  the  period  of  youth  and  early  man- 
hood, a  feeling  of  diffidence  seemed  to  pervade  all  the  relations 
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between  them  and  England.  We  have  seen  much  the  same  kind 
cjf  constraint  between  two  young  persons  of  opposite  sexes  ;  the 
young  man  is  bashful  about  making  advances  lest  they  should  be 
coldly  received,  and  the  young  woman  refrains  from  giving  too 
much  encouragement  to  the  swain  lest  he  should  doubt  her 
modesty.  For  many  years,  therefore,  the  relations  between 
England  and  her  self-governing  dependencies  were  of  the  most 
formal  and  correct  nature,  but  scarcely  affectionate.  In  the  past 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  proposals  affecting  the  whole  to  pass 
into  the  domain  of  fact.  The  very  number  of  the  Colonies  con- 
cerned, increased  the  difficulty  of  securing  unanimity,  and  it  was 
in  the  power  of  any  petty  state  to  bring  about  the  failure  of  any 
promising  scheme  by  "  refusing  to  play."  To-day  conditions  are 
quite  different.  The  provinces  of  Canada  have  been  united  since 
1867,  the  states  of  Australia  have  just  achieved  their  union,  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  the  colonies  of  South  Africa 
will  not  be  federally  united  with  constitutional  government  under 
the  Crown  before  long.  Although  New  Zealand  stands  out  from 
Australasian  Federation  her  aloofness  is  geographical  rather  than 
sentimental,  but  the  possibility  of  united  action  by  the  Empire  is 
largely  increased  by  reducing  the  number  of  Australasian  groups 
from  seven  to  two. 

The  political  centre  of  gravity  of  the  world  is  now  in  the  Far 
East.  It  is  obvious  to  all  that  events  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  Empire  are  maturing  in  that  direction,  and  all  the  great 
groups  referred  to — Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa — are  much  nearer  than  Great  Britain  to  the  probable  scene 
of  action,  political  or  military  whichever  it  may  be.  The  trade  of 
Canada,  and  more  especially  that  of  Australia,  with  the  East  is 
largely  increasing.  Disturbance  of  this  trade  will  not  be  lightly 
suffered.  In  the  race  for  possession  an  enormous  advantage  is 
with  the  competitors  who  start  from  the  nearest  point.  Can  the 
Empire  afford  to  forego  the  geographical  advantages  above  in- 
dicated ? 

Again,  diplomacy  is  powerful  or  weak  in  accordance  with  the 
military  strength  behind  it.  Foreign  pressure  on  the  Empire, 
political,  commercial,  and  military,  has  become  so  great  that  its 
whole  available  strength  is  necessary  to  successfully  withstand 
the  strain.  The  old  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  may  be  re-read 
with  advantage. 

J.  J,  BYEON,  Lieut. -Colonel 

(Royal  Australian  Artillery}. 
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THE  recent  contract  for  an  all-British  Pacific  cable  from 
Canada  to  Australia,  warns  us  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  serious 
departure  from  the  principles  which  have  hitherto  guided  us  as 
to  the  routes  of  submarine  cables.  No  sensible  man  would 
abandon  a  well-tried  policy  unless  the  superiority  of  new  methods 
can  be  conclusively  shown.  We  are  at  this  moment  waging  a 
war  in  South  Africa  which  is  costing  us  the  monetary  equivalent 
of  a  battleship  every  week.  Those  who  have  thought  long  and 
deeply  on  these  subjects  cannot  forget  that  most  of  our  troubles 
flow  from  the  fact  that  we  have  parted  from  the  historical  policy 
of  a  defensive  navy,  and  an  offensive  army.  At  the  outbreak  of 
war,  the  army  was  in  great  part  locked  up  in  a  number  of  fortified 
ports,  where  it  had  steadily  deteriorated.  Almost  alone  among 
the  distinguished  officers  of  the  Army,  Sir  George  Clarke  con- 
sistently opposed  this  policy,  and  in  one  signal  instance  saved 
the  Australasian  governments  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  which  they  were  prepared  to  spend  on  unnecessary  fortifi- 
cations. In  each  case  of  wasteful  expenditure,  an  examination 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  the  Empire  were  sub- 
ordinated to  those  of  a  locality. 

The  want  of  close  historical  study,  and,  to  use  the  saying  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  the  readiness  with  which  Englishmen 
"  stampede  before  their  own  imaginations,"  make  us  the  victims 
of  many  a  plausible  cry  based  on  tactical  grounds.  Like  the 
piper  of  Hamelin,  or  the  Sirens  singing  the  mariners  to  ship- 
wreck, the  astute  faddist  has  all  manner  of  seductive  phrases 
that  make  his  cause  appear  convincing  to  the  majority  of  men 
who  have  no  time  to  see  how  the  parts  of  a  great  subject  are 
subordinate  to  the  whole.  Kealising  to  the  full  how  our  naval 
strength  is  dependent  on  commercial  prosperity,  I  will  do  my 
best  to  place  before  the  public  the  naval  requirements  concerning 
submarine  cables,  so  that  an  undue  sacrifice  of  great  commercial 
interests  may  not  be  made.  The  latest  clap-trap  cry  rejoices  in 
the  attractive  phrase  "  all-British  cables,"  by  which  its  votaries 
mean  that  the  landing-points  are  to  be  restricted  to  British 
VOL.  I.— No.  2.  p 
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territory.  We  are  invited  to  abandon  a  well-tried  policy  of 
British-owned  cables  following  the  natural  commercial  routes 
direct  from  port  to  port,  a  policy  which  has  given  us  an  even 
greater  supremacy  in  submarine  telegraphy  than  that  which  we 
possess  in  shipping.  With  our  existing  monopoly  of  the  sources 
of  information,  we  can,  when  we  wage  war,  censor  the  trans- 
marine messages  of  the  world.  "All  parts  of  the  world,"  says 
the  Report  on  the  French  Budget  of  1896,  "  are,  as  it  were, 
caught  in  a  net,  of  which  London  is  the  centre." 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  state  the  strategical  arguments. 
As  was  recently  pointed  out  by  two  great  authorities  on  Imperial 
Defence,*  no  sooner  are  the  advocates  of  the  all-British  Pacific 
cable  driven  from  their  strategical  cover  than  they  take  refuge 
in  commercial  arguments  which,  on  examination,  will  be  found  to 
apply  with  ten  times  the  force  in  favour  of  the  cheaper  British- 
American  cable  along  the  direct  commercial  route  from  Canada 
to  Australia  via  Honolulu.  We  must  therefore  prevent  this  con- 
fusion of  the  issues  by  dealing  with  the  commercial  aspects  of  the 
question  first. 

Commerce  demands  that  cabling  should  follow  commercial 
routes  and  offer  alternative  lines  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown. 
Now  as  "  Lloyds  "  has  pointed  out,  Honolulu  in  the  United 
States  territory  of  Hawaii,  is  a  great  and  growing  port  of  call.t 
This  port  then,  on  the  direct  route  from  Canada  to  Queensland 
and  New  Zealand,  is  where  an  ordinary  commercial  cable  would 
be  landed.  The  proposed  all-British  cable  is  to  be  taken  to  the 
barren  Fanning  Island  where  vessels  never  call.J  As  to  facilities 
for  alternative  lines,  the  Americans  are  going  to  lay  a  cable  from 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  and  thence  to  the  Philippines  and 
China.  We  are  therefore  proposing  to  deprive  Australia  of  routes 
to  the  United  States  and  China,  together  with  an  alternative  route 
to  England  which  could  be  obtained  if  our  Pacific  cable  were 
landed  at  Honolulu,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  American  cables. § 

*  Sir  George  Clarke  and  Sir  John  Colomb,  M.P.     '  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  United 
Service  Institution,'  December,  1900. 

f  Since  "  Lloyds  "  tendered  this  evidence  in  1896,  the  shipping  entering  Honolulu 
reached  570,000  tons  in  1898,  or  an  increase  of  122,000  tons. 
%  The  actual  route  is  as  follows : — 

Nautical  miles. 
Vancouver  to  Fanning  Island      ......     3,561 

Fanning  Island  to  Fiji 2,093 

Fiji  to  Norfolk  Island 961 

Norfolk  Island  to  New  Zealand 537 

Norfolk  Island  to  Queensland 834 


Total       .         . 7,986 

§  Australasia  is  doing  a  great  and  increasing  trade  with  the  United  States,  the 
American  trade  with  New  South  Wales  alone  having  increased  from  £1,683,000  in 
1896,  to  £2,160,000  in  1899.  In  1897,  Mr.  Lamb,  of  the  Post  Office,  told  the  Pacific 
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Again,  in  the  case  of  the  all-British  cable,  if  any  section  breaks 
down  all  communication  must  cease,  and  the  expensive  staff 
remain  idle,  whereas  if  the  cable  were  landed  at  Honolulu,  a 
break  in  the  section  from  Vancouver  to  Honolulu  would  not 
interfere  with  communications  from  England  or  Canada  along 
the  section  from  Honolulu  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  we 
could  utilise  the  American  cable  to  Honolulu. 

Commerce  also  demands  that  cabling  should  be  cheap  and 
rapid.  Practically  every  commercial  transaction,  however  small 
the  margin  of  profit,  begins  and  ends  with  a  telegram ;  hence 
the  necessity  for  cheapness.  Owing  to  differences  of  longitude, 
the  important  work  all  comes  within  certain  hours ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  rapidity  in  working  off  the  telegrams.  Now  the  all- 
British  Pacific  cable  sins  in  both  these  respects.  It  entails  a  span 
of  at  least  356.1  nautical  miles,  or  387  nautical  miles  more  than 
the  existing  longest  span  from  Brest  to  Cape  Cod,  which  but  for 
heavy  subsidies  would  be  a  financial  failure. 

The  length  of  the  span  following  the  commercial  route  from 
Vancouver  to  Honolulu  would  be  2596  nautical  miles,  or  965  less 
than  with  the  all-British  cable.  So  great  is  the  economic  im- 
portance of  reducing  the  length  of  the  span  between  landing- 
points,  that  the  Commercial  Cable  Company  take  one  of  their 
Atlantic  cables  directly  over  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  where 
it  is  subjected  to  greater  risks,  and  this  cable,  owing  to  its  short- 
ness, is  able  to  take  one-third  more  business  than  the  other  cables. 
It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  labour  this  point,  as  the  Pacific 
Cable  Committee  of  1896-7,  who  are  responsible  for  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  all-British  cable  route,  in  emphasising  the 
necessity  for  a  duplicate  cable,  said  that  "  if  a  deviation  from  an 
all-British  route  were  permissible  in  the  case  of  a  duplicate  cable, 
and  if  the  circumstances  of  the  time  permitted  of  it,  such  a  cable 
might  advantageously  follow  a  somewhat  different  route,  via 
Honolulu."  *  This  they  tell  us  would  result  in  "  a  very  material 
reduction  in  the  charges  for  interest  and  sinking  fund,  as  the 
capital  required  would  be  less."  Working  as  our  commerce  now 
does  with  small  margins  of  profit  during  a  new  era  of  acute 


Cable  Committee  that  Australasia  sent  nearly  twenty  times  as  many  telegrams   to 
the  United  States  as  to  Canada. 

*  The  necessity  for  duplication  will  he  understood  when  we  reflect  that  cahlcs 
have  been  broken  down  six  and  even  twelve  months.  Considering  the  difficulties 
and  uncertainties  of  the  task  of  laying  a  Pacific  cable,  one  would  think  that  the 
lighter  task  of  a  cable  via  Honolulu  would  have  been  suggested  as  the  first  to  be 
tried,  especially  after  the  Eastern  and  Associated  Companies,  having  been  asked  if 
they  were  willing  "to  work  and  maintain  a  cable  for  an  agreed  annual  sum,"  had 
replied  that  they  would  do  so  on  the  Honolulu  route,  but "  not  a  line  from  Vancouver 
to  Fanning  Island.  The  risks  are  so  great  that  the  Company  could  not  undertake 
that  on  any  terms."  I  quote  this  as  expert  evidence,  and  not  as  implying  that  I 
think  any  private  company  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  the  enterprise. 

P  2 
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industrial  conflict,  while  militarism  is  exacting  its  heaviest  burden 
from  industry,  what  folly  it  is  to  wilfully  choose  a  route  which 
makes  cabling  expensive,  and  brings  its  speed  down  from  twenty- 
three  words  to  twelve  words  a  minute !  Is  not  this  a  policy  which 
tempts  rivals  into  the  field  ? 

What  caused  the  Commissioners  to  hesitatingly  suggest,  "  If 
a  deviation  from  an  all-British  cable  is  permissible?"  What 
made  them  evade  their  instructions  to  investigate,  "  what  route 
should  be  selected  for  the  cable  ? "  We  cannot  accept  the 
equivocal  excuse  that  the  route  via  Honolulu  "  would  involve  a 
departure  from  the  principle  of  using  only  British  territory  for 
landing  stations."  So  far  from  being  an  axiom,  this  so-called 
principle  is  the  very  question  they  ought  to  have  investigated. 
It  is  true  that  the  Sydney  and  Ottawa  Conferences  had  accepted 
the  all-British  scheme,  but  subject,  of  course,  to  proper  inquiry. 
The  Sydney  Conference  did  not  inquire  into  the  matter  at  all. 
The  Ottawa  Conference  was  held  in  1896,  when  Hawaii  was  an 
independent  country,  in  which  the  United  States  had  the  sole 
landing  rights  for  cables  and  was  jealous  of  any  attempt  to  intro- 
duce European  influence.  To-day  the  proposal  would  be  welcomed 
in  America  as  an  additional  tie  binding  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  closer  together. 

It  is  desirable  to  point  out  that  in  these  past  inquiries  the 
only  strategical  evidence  was  tendered  by  Admiral  Wharton 
representing  the  Admiralty,  and  was  hostile  to  the  all-British 
route.  In  the  House  last  year  ministers  fell  back  on  secret 
strategical  considerations.  Unfortunately  for  this  plea,  a  secret 
conference  had  been  assembled  in  1891,  this  time  of  experts,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  considering  the  strategical  use  and  necessities 
of  cable  communication.  Sir  George  Clarke  was  the  military 
representative.  I  am,  therefore,  not  a  little  gratified  after  having 
gone  into  this  matter  as  a  student  and  read  a  paper  at  the  United 
Service  Institution,  with  the  view  of  provoking  a  discussion,  that 
Sir  George  ^Clarke  has  spoken  out  and  proved  that  the  only 
committee  that  has  ever  considered  the  strategical  aspects  of 
cables,  had  come  to  conclusions  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
all-British  Pacific  Cable.*  For  this  reason  and  the  merited  trust 
^/hich  the  Empire  feels  in  Sir  George  Clarke's  judgment,  I  quote 
from  his  speech  at  length  : — 

As  the  report  of  that  conference  was  secret — and  things  made  secret  lead  to 
very  little  practical  result — I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  not  incurring  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  Public  Secrets  Act  in  saying,  after  nine  years  have 
passed,  that  the  general  tenour  of  the  results  at  which  we  arrived,  and  of  the 
report  we  made,  were  very  much  on  the  same  lines  that  Lieutenant  Bellairs  has 
traced  to-day.  I  went  into  that  conference  with  a  sort  of  general  idea  that  a. 


Vide  '  Journal  of  United  Service  Institution,'  December,  1900, 
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Cable  was  of  no  use  unless  it  never  touched  anywhere  except  on  a  British  shore, 
that  it  ought  to  be  laid  in  the  deepest  water  possible,  and  in  the  longest  length 
possible.  I  came  out  with  an  absolutely  different  opinion  on  all  these  points 
after  having  discussed  the  thing  fully,  and  heard  the  evidence  of  experts  on  the 
subject.  .  .  .  You  speak  of  a  strategic  cable,  and  that  seems  to  silence  all  objec- 
tions. Strategy  is  really  applied  common-sense,  and  Lieutenant  Bellairs  has 
applied  common-sense  to  this  matter  of  the  All-British  Pacific  Cable.  It  is  a 
case  where,  as  in  many  other  matters,  precision  of  thought  is  the  first  need. 
We  must  approach  these  questions  with  clear  ideas  of  what  is  involved.* 

It  seems  that  many  writers  and  speakers  on  this  subject  have 
very  vague  ideas  of  "  what  is  involved  in  war."  Sometimes  the 
fleets  are  represented  as  always  dangling  at  the  ends  of  the 
telegraph  wires.  On  the  contrary  Admiral  Buller  paralysed  the 
whole  of  Russian  action  during  the  Port  Arthur  crisis  by  sedu- 
lously avoiding  with  his  fleet  the  tell-tale  telegraph  bases.  The 
surrender  was  made  by  Cabinet  Ministers  at  the  end  of  telegraph 
wires.  It  is,  however,  of  importance  to  the  Empire,  chiefly  for 
trade  but  also  for  war,  to  have  a  multiplicity  of  routes,  so  that  if 
the  cable  is  lost  in  one  direction  we  may  send  our  message  in 
another. t  Thus  from  Malta  we  have  ten  cables  going  to  five 
different  countries.  All  these  cables  are  necessary  to  commerce, 
and  as  with  Malta,  so  the  world  over,  we  may  say  that  so  far  as 
the  peace  organisation  of  our  cable  system  is  concerned,  we 
obtain  all  our  strategical  requirements  by  satisfying  the  com- 
mercial demands.  So  far  as  actual  war  is  concerned,  it  is  im- 
possible to  forecast  where  special  strategical  cables  will  be 
required.  If  we  attempt  to  lay  one  in  peace  we  are  likely  to 
find  that  the  cable  is  required  in  quite  another  direction,  and  that 
we  would  be  better  equipped  had  we  husbanded  the  resources 
ready  for  laying  in  actual  war.  Eemembering  that  gutta  percha 
is  only  found  round  Singapore  and  the  neighbouring  Dutch 
possessions,  the  export  being  less  than  six  thousand  tons  a  year, 
the  prudent  statesman  should  devote  his  attention  to  laying  cables 
as  soon  as  possible  to  assist  commerce,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
accumulating  resources  for  strategical  ones  which  the  exigencies 
of  actual  war  may  demand.  This  accumulation  of  resources  will 
be  a  slow  process,  for  it  is  doubtful  if,  with  the  existing  supplies 
of  gutta  percha,  the  output  of  cable  could  be  brought  above  a 
yearly  average  of  about  eighteen  thousand  nautical  miles.  If  the 
net  of  commercial  cables  is  spread  sufficiently  wide,  the  distance 
required  for  a  strategical  cable  in  war  ought  to  be  very  small. 

*  '  Journal  of  United  Service  Institution,'  December,  1900. 

t  For  the  systematic  cutting  of  submarine  cables,  a  nation  requires  that  absence 
of  the  threat  of  interruption  which  is  conferred  by  command  of  the  sea.  Even  with 
this  advantage  on  its  side  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Americans  failed  injtheir  attempts 
at  cutting  all  five  cables  from  Cuba,  and  consequently  telegraphic  communication 
was  maintained  by  Cuba  throughout  the  war. 
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For  instance,  had  the  commercial  demand  for  a  cable  to  Chefoo 
been  acted  on,  when  the  wholly  unexpected  demand  for  a 
strategical  cable  to  Taku  arose  last  June,  a  very  small  amount 
of  resources,  and  a  few  days  to  lay  the  cable  would  have  sufficed. 

As  a  naval  officer,  I  believe  that  to  assist  the  commerce  of  the 
Empire  is  to  assist  the  Navy,  but  when  interested  persons  demand 
public  funds  for  fanciful  schemes  claiming  that  they  are  based  on 
naval  or  strategical  necessity,  I  desire  to  strenuously  protest.  If 
the  Colonial  Office  devotes  itself  to  preventing  waste  in  the 
production  of  gutta  percha  round  Singapore  and  to  acquiring  this 
supply  for  British  purposes,  it  will  assist  the  Navy  a  great  deal 
more  than  if  it  wastefully  lays  cables  out  of  the  beaten  tracks  of 
commerce  where  our  cruisers  are  protecting  the  routes,  and  every 
passing  merchant  vessel  prevents  the  grappling  being  carried  out 
in  secrecy. 

Undoubtedly  Australia  and  Canada  should  be  united  by  a  cable, 
but  let  it  be  by  the  shipping  routes  via  Honolulu,  which  is  also 
the  cheapest.  Then  we  should  have  no  Fanning  Island  to  fortify 
for  the  cable  would  land  under  the  protection  of  America.  Such 
a  cable  is  only  in  danger  from  attack  if  we  contemplate  the  ghastly 
notion  of  a  war  with  the  United  States.  In  that  case  the  all- 
British  cable  would  be  equally  lost  even  if  we  deviate  it  from 
the  long  land  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  so  as  not  to 
pass  through  the  State  of  Maine.  It  would  be  raided  all  along 
the  border,  and  to  say  raided,  when  the  whole  of  Southern  Canada 
would  be  overrun,  is  to  use  the  mildest  term  possible.  In  the 
case  of  a  war  with  any  other  power,  the  fact  of  the  cable  landing 
at  Hawaii  and  being  under  the  joint  ownership  of  the  British  and 
American  Governments,  like  the  Anglo-German  and  Anglo-French 
cables  would  be  a  great  gain  to  us,  for  now  as  heretofore  cables 
have  been  expressly  reserved  from  neutralisation,  and  war  messages 
are  free  to  pass  along  the  wires.  There  is  thus  no  strategical 
reason  for  avoiding  landing  cables  on  foreign  soil,  except  the 
possibility  of  being  at  war  with  the  power  owning  the  territory  in 
question. 

I  can  hardly  hope  in  a  limited  space  to  dispel  all  the  fallacies 
underlying  the  cry  for  all-British  cables.  As  I  have  previously 
said,  driven  from  the  commercial  position,  its  advocates  sought 
refuge  in  "  strategical  reasons,"  which  they  ingenuously  assumed 
were  so  obvious  that  they  did  not  need  to  be  stated,  a  form  of 
argument  that  only  flatters  stupid  people.  When  pressed  very 
hard,  they  adopt  the  cabinet  minister's  favourite  formula  that 
"for  obvious  reasons  these  facts  cannot  be  stated,"  by  which  we 
are  to  understand  that  secrecy  is  necessary.  This  Sir  George 
Clarke  has  dispelled  by  giving  the  gist  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
Secret  Committee  of  1891.  I  suppose  the  reasons  will  now 
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become  political,  and  we  shall  be  informed  that  mysterious 
"milking  "  of  cables  for  information  may  occur  at  foreign  landing 
points,  although  during  fifty  years  of  submarine  telegraphy 
nothing  of  the  sort  is  known  to  have  taken  place.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  hear  a  foreign  or  colonial  minister  say  without  a 
glimmer  of  a  smile  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  cipher  to  be  kept 
secret  for  a  month  ! 

The  history  of  the  last  seventy  years  shows  the  ingenuity  of 
our  statesmen  in  discovering  imaginary  dangers  and  their  blind- 
ness to  real  ones  that  have  faced  us  more  than  once  in  the  past. 
From  Lord  John  Russell  describing  as  "  shaking  in  his  shoes  "  at 
the  prospect  of  a  Russian  invasion,  and  proposing  that  militia 
regiments  should  be  embodied  and  localized  to  their  counties, 
while  the  cost  was  met  by  reducing  the  Navy,  to  Lord  Salisbury 
with  high  imperial  ideas  crystallizing  into  rifle  clubs  to  line  our 
hedge-rows  to  resist  invasion,  what  an  amplification  it  all  is  of  the 
saying  of  Charles  XII.  that  "  they  will  stampede  like  wild  horses 
before  their  own  imaginations."  It  may  be  said,  what  has  this 
to  do  with  the  subject  of  all-British  cables  ?  Only  this,  that  it  is 
the  same  want  of  grit,  clear  thinking  and  resolute  facing  of  facts 
that  has  enabled  this  all-British  cable  agitation  to  reach  such 
formidable  proportions. 

If  this  proposal  stood  by  itself  it  might  be  tolerated,  in  that 
the  expensive  folly  of  it  would  be  manifest  in  time.  It  is,  however, 
a  touchstone  of  our  policy  in  other  oceans,  and  the  danger  is  that 
the  precedent  may  become  the  rule.  In  the  discussion  which  he 
raised  on  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May  22nd, 
1900,  Sir  Edward  Sassoon  raised  the  old  protectionist  standard  in 
another  form,  when  he  urged  the  Government  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  with  the  Colonies  under  which  no  cables  conflicting  or 
competing  with  the  all-British  policy  should  be  granted  landing 
or  material  rights.  This  is  precisely  the  way  calculated  to  bring 
to  an  end  that  system  under  which,  in  the  words  of  the  French 
Budget  Commission  of  1896,  "  all  the  extra-European  nations 
(and  those  of  Europe  also)  pay  tribute  to  England,"  a  tribute 
which  I  calculate  is  the  equivalent  of  three  to  four  battleships  per 
annum,  or  the  whole  of  our  existing  line  of  battle  capitalised. 

CAELYON  BELLAIRS 

(Lieut.  Royal  Navy). 

Postscript. — Since  the  above  article  was  written  the  President 
has  issued  instructions  to  the  United  States'  Navy  that  cables 
going  from  a  belligerent's  territory  to  that  of  a  neutral  can  only 
be  cut  in  the  enemy's  territorial  waters.  The  bearing  of  this  on 
the  question  of  relative  routes  is  obvious. — C.  B. 
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AMERICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES 

THE  condition  of  the  West  Indies  four  years  ago  was  so 
precarious  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  urgent 
representations  on  the  matter  to  Her  Majesty's  Government.  As 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  he  was  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  allowing  things  to  take  their  course,  or  to 
acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  non-intervention  hitherto  pursued  in 
regard  to  bounties,  without  having  satisfied  himself  as  to  what 
such  a  policy  might  involve,  both  as  regards  the  Colonies  and  the 
Exchequer.  Nor  did  he  consider  that  Ministers  should  adhere  to 
their  attitude  on  the  Bounty  question  without  knowing,  as  clearly 
as  possible,  the  probable  cost  to  the  welfare  and  stability  of  such 
an  important  part  of  the  Empire,  and  to  industries  in  which 
English  capital  is  largely  invested. 

As  a  result  of  these  representations  a  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed  to  suggest  such  measures  as  appeared  best  calculated  to 
restore  and  maintain  the  prosperity  of  these  Colonies  and  their 
inhabitants,  the  Commissioners  being  Sir  Henry  Norman,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  Sir  David  Barbour,  than  whom  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  men  better  qualified  for  their  task  or  more 
likely  to  command  general  confidence.  In  due  time  their  Report 
was  presented,  when  the  opinion  was  expressed — 

that  the  sugar  industry  in  the  West  Indies  is  in  danger  of  practical  extinc- 
tion ;  that  no  industry  or  series  of  industries  can  in  the  space  of  a  few  years 
supply  its  place;  and  that  some  of  the  Colonies  will  for  a  time  be  unable  to 
meet  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  cost  of  administration,  including  payment 
on  account  of  public  debt. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  best  remedy  for  this 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs  would  be  the  abandonment  of  the 
Bounty  system  practised  by  continental  nations,  but  while  Sir 
Henry  Norman  boldly  recommended  the  imposition  of  counter- 
vailing duties  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Sir  David  Barbour  hesitated 
to  advise  the  Government  to  bring  about  the  desired  end  by  this 
means.  Other  proposals  were  made  with  the  object  of  developing 
the  minor  industries  of  the  West  Indies,  more  especially  that  of 
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fruit  cultivation  which,  in  the  case  of  Jamaica,  has  become  an 
important  product,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  taken  steps  to  carry 
out  many  of  the  suggestions  put  forward,  although  sufficient  time 
has  not  yet  elapsed  for  those  measures  to  have  any  appreciable 
effect.  Meanwhile  two  things  are  manifest — the  Commissioners' 
forecast  has  not  been  verified,  and  the  economical  crisis  has  passed 
away. 

Seeing  the  nature  of  the  Imperial  interests  involved,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  examine  how  this  unexpected  change  has  come 
about,  and  whether  the  present  moderate  degree  of  prosperity,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say,  absence  of  immediate  danger  is  likely  to 
last.  In  addition  to  the  progress  of  the  fruit  trade  in  Jamaica, 
the  production  of  cocoa  is  gradually  increasing  in  Trinidad  and 
Granada,  and  I  may  say  in  some  of  the  other  islands,  notably 
St.  Lucia  and  Dominica,  while  the  asphalt  lake  in  Trinidad  yields 
an  annual  revenue  to  that  Colony  of  some  £40,000.  No  change, 
however,  has  manifested  itself  in  the  conditions  under  which 
these  industries  are  carried  on.  They  are  not  hampered  by  any 
artificial  impediment,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  set- 
back to  their  progress.  They  have  prospered  and  will  continue 
to  prosper,  but  their  progress  is  normal,  and  no  marked  signs  of 
any  special  activity  is  visible.  On  the  other  hand  sugar,  still  the 
largest  industry  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  some  of  the  Colonies 
practically  the  only  industry,  has  been  during  the  last  three  years 
far  more  profitable  than  before,  and  it  is  mainly  due  to  this  cause 
that  the  crisis  has,  for  the  present,  been  averted. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Sir  David  Barbour  appear  to  entertain 
doubts  whether,  even  supposing  bounties  to  be  abolished,  the 
sugar  industry  of  the  West  Indies  could  compete  with  that  of 
other  countries.  Sir  Henry  Norman  evidently  does  not  share  the 
same  view.  One  would  like  to  know  from  Sir  Edward  Grey  and 
Sir  David  Barbour  what  they  suppose  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  these 
bounties.  To  the  ordinary  man  of  business  it  would  seem  that 
their  object  was  to  enable  the  inferior  and  more  costly  product 
to  compete  on  terms  of  equality,  or  of  something  more,  with  the 
superior  or  less  costly  commodity.  At  any  rate  the  Com- 
missioners were  unable  to  instance  any  country  producing  sugar 
cheaper  than  it  is  being  produced  in  those  of  our  West  Indian 
Colonies  where  modern  machinery  is  in  use.  Out  of  a  total 
known  production  of  the  world  of  9,000,000  tons  of  sugar  about 
6,500,000  are  produced  either  under  an  effective  system  of  pro- 
tection or  with  the  aid  of  bounties.  Of  this  quantity,  speaking 
roughly,  6,000,000  tons  receive  bounties  ranging  in  amount  from 
£1  5s.  to  £5  per  ton,  and  the  remaining  500,000  tons  have  the 
advantage  in  the  United  States  of  being  protected  with  a  duty 
equal  to  some  £7  per  ton.  The  cost  of  production,  which  varies 
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in  different  places  and  according  to  seasons,  may  be  put  in  round 
figures  at  from  £9  to  £10  per  ton. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  conditions  under  which  com- 
peting industries  are  carried  on  to-day,  it  is  well-known  that 
almost  an  inappreciable  difference  in  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer means  prosperity  or  ruin  to  the  producer.  In  the  case 
of  sugar,  the  difference  in  the  price,  if  bounties  were  abolished, 
would  amount  to  about  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  pound,  but  this 
represents  fully  10  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  production,  and 
Manchester  has  told  us  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  that  a 
handicap  of  this  amount  in  competition  with  India  would  ruin 
her  cotton  industry.  With  these  facts  before  us,  it  appears  to  me 
extraordinary  that  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  Sir  David  Barbour  with 
his  large  experience,  should  fail  to  see  how  heavily  these  bounties 
weighed  upon  the  sugar  industry  of  the  West  Indies. 

Since  their  report  was  issued  we  have  had  an  object-lesson 
which  goes  far  to  show  how  wrong  was  their  view.  In  1896  only 
two  large  markets,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  were 
nominally  open  to  West  India  sugar,  and  in  both  these  countries 
bounty-fed  sugar  was  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  West  India 
sugar.  A  year  later  the  duties  on  sugar  in  the  United  States 
were  largely  increased,  and  concurrently  with  this  increase 
countervailing  duties  equivalent  to  the  bounties  were  imposed. 
In  anticipation  of  these  fiscal  changes  American  merchants  im- 
ported sugar  in  large  quantities,  and  before  the  extra  duties  came 
into  force  they  had  accumulated  a  reserve  of  some  six  hundred 
thousand  tons.  With  this  enormous  supply  the  American  markets 
were  independent  of  further  importations  for  some  five  months 
succeeding  the  date  of  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties, 
which  accordingly  had  no  effect  until  the  end  of  1897.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  the  West  Indies  began  to  feel  the  benefit, 
and  from  that  time  the  West  India  sugar  trade  has  shown  signs 
of  improvement. 

The  revival  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  West  Indies  is 
due,  therefore,  solely  to  the  action  of  the  American  government 
in  countervailing  bounty-fed  sugar,  and  for  the  first  time  giving 
to  West  Indian  sugar-producers  a  fair  field  for  competition  with 
their  European  rivals  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

But  it  is  only  in  the  Colonies  possessing  the  advantage  of 
modern  machinery,  such  as  British  Guiana,  Trinidad  and  St. 
Lucia,  that  sugar  has  been  really  doing  wrell.  In  Barbadoes, 
St.  Kitts,  Nevis  and  Antigua,  the  sugar  industry  has  done  little 
more  than  hold  its  own,  although  in  some  cases  proprietors  have 
made  good  profits.  Central  factories  are  urgently  needed  in  these 
islands  ;  but  while  the  English  market  is  under  the  influence  of 
bounties,  private  capital  for  this  purpose  will  not  be  forthcoming. 
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There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  question  is  receiving 
due  consideration  at  the  Colonial  Office. 

But  if  the  critical  condition  of  affairs  in  the  West  Indies,  to 
which  Sir  Henry  Norman,  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Sir  David 
Barbour  called  attention  four  years  ago,  has  passed  away,  a 
similar  state  of  things  may  occur  again  should  the  United  States 
decide  at  any  time  to  abandon  countervailing  duties.  I  submit  it 
is  a  most  unsatisfactory  position  for  any  British  Colony  to  be  in, 
to  know  that  the  prospects  of  its  leading  industry  depend  upon 
the  goodwill  of  a  foreign  country,  and  this  because  the  mother- 
land— the  mother  of  free  trade — refuses  free  trade  to  her  own 
children.  Nor  is  the  case  improved  by  the  knowledge  that 
Britain  obtains  sugar  at  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  pound 
cheaper  than  would  be  the  case  if  she  were  just  to  her  Colonies 
and  adhered  to  the  true  principles  of  free  trade.  Even  assuming 
that  the  United  States  continue  their  countervailing  duties,  still 
another  danger  is  to  be  feared.  America  may  obtain  the  whole 
of  her  sugar  supply  from  her  own  territories,  and  if  Cuba  be 
annexed,  that  time  may  not  be  so  very  far  distant.  Hence  the 
urgent  necessity  of  the  British  Government  facing  the  fact  that 
the  position  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies  cannot  be  regarded  as 
secure  until  bounties  are  done  away  with. 

The  views  of  the  whole  Empire  on  this  matter  were  plainly 
expressed  at  the  Congress  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  held  in 
London  last  year,  when  some  five  hundred  representatives  of 
different  chambers  were  present.  A  resolution,  calling  upon  the 
Government  to  put  an  end  to  the  bounty  system,  was  proposed, 
and  after  a  full  discussion  adopted  almost  unanimously.  The 
inconsistent  attitude  which  successive  administrations  have 
adopted  must  be  finally  abandoned.  It  is  absurd  to  negotiate, 
as  we  have  done  for  the  last  thirty  years,  for  the  abolition  of 
bounties,  and  at  the  same  time  to  argue  that  bounties  are  a 
benefit  to  us.  As  I  have  already  said,  consumers  in  this  country 
may  benefit  to  the  extent  of  half  a  farthing  on  a  pound  of  sugar ; 
but  this  paltry  saving  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  our  sugar 
refining  and  engineering  trades,  and  imperils  the  sugar  industry 
of  Greater  Britain,  which  should  not,  I  maintain,  be  sacrificed 
because  the  Colonies  cannot  influence  votes. 

Recent  advices  from  the  Continent  point  to  a  general  wish  on 
the  part  of  the  Bounty-giving  Powers  practically  to  abandon  the 
system,  but  to  bring  about  a  convention,  having  for  its  object 
this  very  desirable  result,  England  must  of  necessity  be  a  party  to 
it.  The  sole  object  of  bounties,  at  the  present  moment,  is  to 
obtain  access  to  the  English  market,  and  the  competition  between 
the  bounty-giving  countries  is  so  acute  that  no  single  Power  can 
venture  to  abandon  bounties  unless  all  the  Powers  do  the  same. 
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For  example,  if  Germany  and  Austria  were  to  do  away  with 
bounties,  and  England  were  to  admit  French  bounty-fed  sugar 
without  countervailing  the  bounty,  French  sugar  would  soon 
entirely  supplant  that  of  Germany  and  Austria.  The  end  can 
only  be  obtained  by  England  undertaking  to  secure  equal  con- 
ditions of  competition  for  all  the  Powers  concerned. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  European  sugar  proprietors 
will  favour  the  abandonment  of  a  system  that  has  put  so  much 
public  money  into  their  private  pockets,  but  it  has  become  obvious 
that  the  Governments  themselves  desire  to  make  a  change  in  this 
portion  of  their  fiscal  policy  and  would  welcome  a  firm  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Cabinet.  We  shall  shortly  be  invited  to 
another  European  Conference,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  bounty-giving  Powers  are  hoping  our  delegates 
may  be  empowered  to  fall  in  with  their  views,  and  to  provide 
them  with  a  fair  and  equal  chance  of  competition  in  the 
English  market.  By  this  means  bounties  may  be  abolished 
without  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties.  But  unless 
British  Ministers  mean  business  and  are  prepared  to  help  the 
European  Powers  out  of  what  is  a  difficulty  to  them  and  an 
injury  to  us,  the  approaching  Conference  will  be  as  futile  as  all 
the  others  have  proved.  It  is  Britain,  and  Britain  alone,  that 
stops  the  way. 

NEVILE  LUBBOCK. 
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WOMAN   IN   AUSTRALIA 

WE  pride  ourselves  on  being  English,  or  at  least  British  to  the 
heart's  core.  We  flatter  ourselves  we  do  things  as  they  are  done 
"  at  home  ;  "  we  manage  our  babies,  we  educate  our  children,  we 
wear  our  clothes  as  our  English  sisters  do,  though  neither  we  nor 
our  mothers,  nor  very  possibly  our  grandmothers  have  ever  seen 
that  ''home"  we  quote  so  often.  And  yet  we  are  not  like  our 
models  ;  differences  of  climate  and  surroundings  will  tell — will  put 
their  marks  upon  us.  Ample  means  of  course  smooths  things, 
but  the  ordinary  middle  class  woman,  she  who  lives  in  the  country 
and  the  country  towns,  the  wife  of  a  doctor  making  a  thousand  a 
year,  the  wife  of  a  Government  official  with  five  hundred  a  year, 
the  wife  of  a  struggling  solicitor  with  an  uncertain  income  that  as 
yet  rarely  reaches  more  than  three  hundred  a  year,  must  needs 
learn  to  make  the  best  of  circumstances,  however  far  they  may 
lead  her  from  her  beloved  ideal. 

The  servant  difficulty  may  be  large  in  England.     It  is  larger 

in  Australia,  and  the  young  mother  with  the  precious  new  daughter 

will  probably  find  a  good  nurse  difficult  to  get,  even  if  she  has 

plenty  of  money  at  her  disposal,  out  of  the  question  if  she  has  not. 

Mother  has  other  things  to  do,  therefore  baby  is  popped  down  on 

the  floor,  or  on  the  bed  and  left  by  herself.     She  is  well  fed,  well 

looked  after,  but  from  her  very  earliest  years  she  learns  to  depend 

on  herself,  certainly  for  all  her  amusements,  and  for  a  great  many 

other  things  besides.     Other  babies  come,  and  before  the  first  little 

daughter  is  more  than  a  baby,  herself  she  is  called  upon  to  help. 

Her  mother  may  have  the  bluest  blood  in  England  in  her  veins, 

she  may  be  well-educated  and  accomplished,  but  if  the  cook  has 

left  in  a  huff,  one  of  the  housemaid's  many  mothers  is  sick,  and 

casual  help  is  not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money — it  rarely  is  to  be 

got  at  a  moment's  notice  in  Australia — and  these  catastrophes  are 

of  daily  occurrence,  that  woman  must  see  tbat  her  husband  has  a 

properly  cooked  meal  set  before  him,  that  his  house  is  clean  and 

tidy,  and  that  the  children  are  properly  looked  after. 

"  Cissy,  darling,  you  could  wash  Tommy's  face  and  hands  and 
make  him  pretty  for  daddy,  couldn't  you  ?  There's  some  nice 
warm  water  in  baby's  bath,  and  you  can  reach  it  on  the  floor," 
says  mother  aged  twenty-six  to  Cissy  aged  six  as  she  finishes 
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baby's  toilet  and  gives  an  anxious  thought  to  the  leg  of  mutton  in 
the  oven. 

And  Cissy  can  wash  Tommy's  face,  and  does  it  and  her  own 
as  well. 

"  The  child  is  so  clever  and  such  a  help  to  me,"  sighs  her 
mother  proudly,  "  really  you  wouldn't  believe  how  clever  she  is. 
I  declare  the  little  darling  can  lay  the  table  just  as  well  as  I  can, 
and  no  one  can  make  her  daddy  toast  like  she  can." 

On  a  station  the  little  girl  will  very  likely  have  a  governess, 
and  then  her  household  duties  and  her  learning  intermingle  some- 
what strangely.  What  careful  housewife  could  see  governess  and 
children  calmly  sitting  down  to  a  lesson  in  Euclid  when  she  knows 
the  peaches,  or  the  apricots,  or  the  Cape  gooseberries  are  ripe  for 
jam,  and  little  fingers  are  made  to  pick  them?  No,  the  lesson 
must  be  postponed  to  some  convenient  time,  and  the  jam  must  be 
made.  But  for  all  that  the  lesson  will  be  learned  some  time  or 
other,  if  it  is  done  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  at  nine  at 
night.  What  self-respecting  little  girl  of  ten  could  sit  down  to 
her  French  lesson  and  know  that  the  eld  man  who  brings  up  the 
milkers  is  off  on  the  spree  again  and  that  her  own  pony  is  in  the 
home  paddock?  She  will  certainly,  and  mother  and  governess 
will  back  her  up,  mount  that  pony  and  bring  up  the  cows,  possibly 
help  milk  them  before  the  French  lesson  is  even  thought  of. 

In  a  town  Cissy  will  probably  go  to  a  day-school,  and  the 
smaller  the  town  the  less  select  that  school  will  be,  the  more 
doubtful  the  learning  absorbed  there.  But  her  mother  is  sure 
to  be  pleased  and  proud  of  the  progress  she  makes,  till  suddenly 
it  dawns  upon  her  that  Cissy's  manners  are  not  all  they  should 
be,  that  she  is  bosom  friends  with  the  worthy  undertaker's 
daughter,  and  is  on  quite  intimate  terms  with  the  new  grocer's 
boy.  Then  her  freedom  comes  to  an  abrupt  end,  and  she  is  sent 
to  one  of  the  big  towns  to  boarding-school. 

Now  there  is  nothing  distinctively  Australian  about  the  big 
boarding-schools.  They  are  realty  and  truly  as  English  as  they 
can  possibly  be.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  possibly  it  may 
be  a  good  thing  that  the  Australian  girl  who  all  her  life  is  about 
as  free  as  a  girl  can  be  should  for  three  or  four  years  of  her  life 
understand  what  it  is  to  be  restrained.  I  myself,  I  remember, 
held  it  a  hard  thing  that  my  letters  should  be  opened  and  read, 
that  it  should  be  held  dangerous  that  I  should  walk  in  the  quietest 
of  streets  unattended,  that  I  could  not  be  trusted  alone  with  the 
middle-aged  married  music-master  who  held  me  a  first-class  idiot 
and  suffered  under  my  struggles  with  C  Major.  I  still  feel  a  sense 
of  wrong  when  I  think  about  it,  but  it  was  "  English  ways  "  and 
I,  with  every  other  Australian,  am  prepared  to  say  that  it  is 
the  right  thing.  Nowadays  almost  every  girl  tries  to  reach  the 
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standard  of  the  university  of  her  own  colony,  in  Victoria  she  tries 
to  pass  the  matriculation.  She  is  not  considered  superlatively 
clever  if  she  does  so,  it  is  simply  a  standard. 

And  as  yet  only  those  who  desire  to  earn  their  own  living  go 
farther  and  try  for  degrees.  As  a  rule  when  a  girl  finishes  her 
school-life  she  comes  home  and  gives  herself  up  to  unrestrained 
amusement.  By-and-by  she  will  marry,  that  she  considers 
certain,  whether  she  says  so  openly  or  not,  but  she  would  think 
it  a  very  hard  thing  if  she  did  not  have  a  chance.  She  does 
consider  it  hard  if  there  are  not  plenty  of  young  men  to  talk  to 
and  make  life  pleasant  for  her.  The  commodity  has  been  scarcer 
of  late  in  the  big  towns,  men  have  gone  west,  they  have  gone  to 
the  war,  and  partners  at  dances  are  not  quite  so  plentiful  as  they 
used  to  be ;  indeed,  in  Melbourne,  there  is  an  appalling  scarceness 
of  the  young  man,  and  wall  flowers  sit  around  disconsolately,  but 
in  the  country  there  are  still  men  to  ride  ten,  twenty,  or  even 
fifty  miles  to  spend  an  evening  with  a  girl,  to  play  a  game  of 
tennis,  to  go  to  a  pic-nic,  or  a  dance. 

The  climate  of  Australia  allows  of  a  freedom  which  would  be 
impossible  in  England.  Young  men  perhaps  do  not  call  on  girls 
in  quite  such  a  free  fashion  as  I  am  told  they  do  in  America, but  if 
a  young  man  comes  across  on  a  screaming  hot  day  when  mother 
feels  she  is  only  equal  to  a  very  light  wrapper,  what  wonder  that 
Cissy  should  entertain  him  alone  in  the  cool,  dark  drawing-room, 
there  is  much  more  freedom  without  mother  as  she  is  well  aware, 
and  if  she  comes  in  later  on,  or  meets  him  at  the  dinner-table  the 
proprieties  are  more  than  satisfied.  On  a  glorious  still  hot  evening 
with  the  moonlight  making  fairyland  of  the  prosaically  burnt  up 
garden,  two  is  company  and  three  is  none,  and  if  young  men  and 
maidens  wander  round  that  garden  in  pairs,  stopping  occasionally 
to  talk  to  the  old  folks  on  the  verandah,  where  is  the  harm? 
Even  if  they  do  not  marry,  if  their  paths  lie  far  apart  in  their 
future  lives,  the  moonlight  and  the  garden  and  the  implied 
admiration  will  make  a  pleasant  picture  to  remember. 

I  recollect  when  I  was  a  young  girl  staying  in  the  city  of 
Bendigo,  and  for  much  of  the  year  the  days  there  are  warm  and 
the  moonlight  nights  are  glorious.  We  went  to  a  party  and  our 
hostess'  rooms  were  small,  therefore  we  all,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  young  people,  went  into  the  garden,  and  decided  to  play 
hide  and  seek.  Such  a  nice  garden  I  thought  it.  The  moonlight 
made  it  bright  as  day,  but  the  pines  and  the  gum  trees  threw  deep 
dark  shadows,  and  the  cool  night  air  after  the  scorching  day 
brought  out  the  freshness  of  the  pines  and  the  aromatic  scent  of 
the  gum  leaves.  Most  of  the  couples  were  never  found  and 
only  came  in  when  some  one  hammered  loudly  on  a  gong  to 
announce  supper  in  the  dimly -lighted  verandah.  Such  a  delight- 
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ful  evening  I  spent,  though  my  partner  and  I  have  never  seen 
each  other  since.  The  next  day  I  went  to  call,  and  the  glamour 
was  gone,  the  garden  was  really  a  dust-heap,  and  the  trees  in  the 
garish  sunshine  were  only  straggling  pines  and  rugged  gum  trees, 
with  a  blossoming  oleander  growing  here  and  there.  And  since 
I  have  come  to  years  of  discretion,  I  have  often  thought  that  the 
Australian  girl's  amusements  are  like  that  evening. 

There  are  races  in  the  town,  and  of  course  modish  frocks  must 
be  worn,  and  every  woman  who  is  fairly  young,  and  a  great  many 
who  are  certainly  not,  must  go,  but  what  are  races  without  frocks, 
or  pic-nic,  lunches,  or  afternoon  teas  ?  And  modish  frocks  require 
calculation  and  thought,  and  clever  fingers,  and  pic-nic,  lunches, 
and  teas  require  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  indeed.  The  average 
cook  cannot  cut  a  sandwich,  or  make  brawn,  or  dainty  cakes,  or 
jellies,  so  the  daughters  of  the  house  make  these  preparations  and 
then  go  to  the  races  and  enjoy  themselves  eating  them,  and  seeing 
their  friends  eat  them.  And  if  there  are  no  races,  there  are  balls, 
and  tennis  tournaments,  and  there  are  always  pic-nics,  either 
because  the  rains  have  come  and  the  creek  is  running  again,  or 
because  the  creek  has  stopped  running,  or  because — well  a  reason  is 
easily  found.  Australia  seizes  all,  and  every  occasion  for  enjoying 
herself,  and  every  occasion  for  enjoyment  also  means  hard  work 
for  the  girl  who  is  not  possessed  of  ample  means.  Is  there 
any  girl  who  dances  as  well  as  the  average  Australian  ? 
Really  I  think  not.  She  must  dance,  it  is  born  in  her ;  it 
comes  of  the  freedom  and  sunshine  of  her  life,  and  it  is  rare 
to  meet  a  girl  of  the  middle  classes  who  does  not  dance  very 
well  indeed. 

And  by-and-by  she  marries.  Perhaps  at  eighteen,  perhaps  at 
eight-and-twenty,  but  sooner  or  later  she  marries.  A  man  does 
not  come  as  a  surprise  into  her  life ;  she  has,  save  for  that  brief 
period  at  boarding-school,  been  on  intimate  terms  with  men  ever 
since  she  can  remember.  Her  little  lovers  gave  her  cocoanut 
wedding  rings  and  ebonite  hearts  at  school ;  they  sent  her  books 
or  flowers  when  she  was  blossoming  into  womanhood  ;  they  have 
stolen  kisses  now  and  again  and  she  has  been  rather  ashamed 
to  meet  her  mother's  eye  when  she  came  out  of  the  gloom  of 
the  verandah  into  the  bright  drawing-room  ;  but  she  is  a  good 
wholesome,  happy  girl  nevertheless,  and  by-and-by  the  one  man 
comes  who  is  to  be  all  in  all  to  her.  Her  engagement  gives  her 
still  more  freedom,  she  considers  herself  free  to  spend  long  days 
with  her  lover,  to  go  with  him  almost  anywhere  unchaperoned, 
to  regard  him  in  all  ways  as  part  and  parcel  of  her  life. 

Her  marriage  brings  cares,  of  course,  but  it  brings  fresh 
pleasures  too.  She  is  just  as  ready  as  ever  to  enter  into  all 
amusements,  to  help  cater  for  them;  but  she  has  her  house  to 
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her  husband  and  her  babies  to  care  for.  And  house- 
keeping in  Australia  is  not  quite  the  simple  matter  it  is  in 
England.  Once  the  Australasian  perpetrated  a  joke  about  a  new- 
comer in  a  country  town,  arid  the  first  place  she  called  at  her 
hostess  said  that  the  tanks  were  empty  and  the  servants  were  very 
troublesome.  The  next  place  she  went  to  they  said  the  servants 
were  very  troublesome  and  the  tanks  were  nearly  dry,  and  she 
found  as  she  went  round  that  town  that  the  whole  subject  of 
conversation  was  the  state  of  the  tanks  and  the  worry  of  servants. 
I  heard  an  Englishwoman  read  that,  and  she  said  that  the 
Australasian  was  a  very  stupid  paper  not  to  find  something 
smarter  to  say  than  that.  By-and-by  she  came  to  live  in  an 
upcountry  town  which  does  not  yet  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  water 
supply,  and  she  realised  in  grim  earnest  the  Australasian  s  joke. 
She  came  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in  the  servant  question  and 
the  state  of  the  tanks.  People  who  turn  on  a  tap,  or  better  still 
get  some  one  else  to  turn  on  a  tap  if  they  want  any  water,  do 
not  understand  what  life  is  like  when  the  thermometer  is  over 
100°  in  the  shade,  the  water  tank  is  all  but  empty,  and  the 
precious  fluid  has  to  be  bought  at  so  much  a  bucket.  Neither 
does  the  Englishwoman  who  simply  sends  her  husband's  shirts 
to  the  laundry,  understand  the  troubles  of  a  woman  in  an  up- 
country  town  where  the  servants  can't  and  won't  do  starched 
things  and  the  laundress  is  conspicuous  by  her  absence. 

As  a  rule,  the  young  housekeeper,  if  she  cannot  already  do  it, 
learns  how  to  starch  and  iron,  and  learns  promptly.  Many  a 
shirt  have  I  ironed,  not  because  I  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
them  being  done,  but  because  I  could  not  get  any  one  to  do 
them  well  for  love  or  money. 

Luckily  the  Australian  woman  can  generally  make  the  best 
of  the  materials  at  her  command.  She  is  kindly,  hospitable, 
given  to  pleasure,  possibly  not  over  refined,  but  ready-witted  and 
equal  to  all  emergencies.  Some  one  once  said  of  the  American 
woman :  "  If  she  ain't  got  a  claw-hammer  handy,  she  just  takes 
up  a  tack  with  the  kitchen  spoon  and  knocks  it  in  with  the 
flat-iron."  The  remark  will  apply  equally  well  to  her  southern 
cousin.  The  husband  of  a  woman  I  know,  bought  a  farm,  and 
the  house  was  not  at  all  that  could  be  desired,  nor  had  he  the 
money  to  alter  things ;  but  the  land  was  everything  he  wanted  t 
therefore  she  had  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The  floor  in  the 
drawing-room  was  of  hard  wood.  It  had  been  put  down  green, 
and  was  now  a  series  of  hills  and  dales,  and  you  might  as  well  try 
to  plane  cast  iron  as  hard  wood. 

"  Oh,  Annie,"  she  sighed  to  her  sister,  "  my  carpet  will  be 
just  ruined.  It  won't  last  a  week  over  these  ridges." 

The  other  woman  considered  a  moment. 
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"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Jessie,  I  believe  we  could  pad  it  with  the 
old  sacks." 

And  down  on  their  knees  those  two  women  went  and  padded 
that  floor  till  it  was  smooth  and  soft  and  fit  to  take  the  precious 
carpet.  The  walls  were  shabby,  the  papers  old,  dingy,  dirty,  and 
torn ;  how  could  they  make  a  home  in  such  rooms  and  money 
was  so  woefully  scarce  ?  Again  the  resourceful  Australian  was 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  Suppose  we  get  a  man  to  paper  just  one  room?  We'll  see 
how  he  does  it,  and  do  the  rest  ourselves." 

And  they  triumphantly  papered  the  whole  house,  and  made  it 
clean  and  habitable. 

1  In  a  country  town  the  women  of  the  upper  classes,  that  is  the 
middle  class  in  England,  all  know  each  other,  are  all  more  or  less 
friendly,  are  all,  young  and  old,  bent  on  making  the  place  a  happy 
and  pleasant  one  to  live  in.  Mind,  I  do  not  write  of  rich  women, 
only  of  those  whose  husbands'  and  fathers'  incomes  range  from, 
say  £1500  a  year  downwards.  I  will  not  say  there  are  no  jealousies 
or  heart-burnings,  for  the  Australian  has  her  faults  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but,  at  least,  they  are  not  apparent  to  the  outsider.  If 
a  new-comer  appear,  without  introduction,  knowing  no  one  in  the 
place,  each  and  all  will  hold  out  a  kindly  welcoming  hand,  asking 
not  what  and  who  you  are,  or  where  you  come  from,  but  how  we, 
who  live  in  the  town,  can  best  help  you.  The  grandmothers  will 
tell  you  tales  of  the  old  days  when  you  couldn't  get  to  Melbourne 
under  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  had  to  travel  in  a  bullock-dray, 
and  a  woman-servant  was  not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money ;  the 
mothers  will  share  their  recipes  with  you,  lend  you  their  patterns, 
advise  you  on  the  tradesmen,  and  will  put  you  up  to  the  ropes 
generally,  and  the  young  women  will  ask  you  to  every  dance  and 
pic-nic  they  have  if  they  do  not  give  one  specially  in  your  honour, 
and  all  will  overwhelm  you  with  offerings,  milk,  and  cream,  and 
eggs,  jam,  and  cakes,  and  fruit,  and  anything  else  they  may  dis- 
cover you  lack. 

Should  trouble  come  to  you,  friends  will  rise  up  on  every  side. 
They  will  give  you  money,  they  will  weep  with  you,  they  will  work 
for  you,  they  will  give  you  anything  they  have,  they  will  put  off  the 
dance  or  the  pic-nic  because  a  deep  sorrow  has  overwhelmed  you 
and  yours.  It  may  be  that  in  other  countries  people  are  just  as 
kind,  but  it  seems  to  me  s  ome  of  the  hospitality  and  generosity  of 
the  pioneers,  that  hospitality  and  generosity  that  may  arise  of 
sheer  necessity  in  a  new  country,  still  lingers  among  the  women 
of  Australia,  and  long  may  it  stay  there. 

MAEY  GAUNT. 
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WHAT  BRITISH  ADMINISTRATION  HAS 
DONE  FOR  EGYPT 

LOED  CEOMEE,  the  personification  of  British  Administration, 
stands  out  to-day  in  connection  with  Egypt  as  prominently  as 
did  the  figure  and  personality  of  the  astute  but  extravagant 
Khedive  Ismail  in  the  seventies,  and  that  of  the  peasant-soldier 
and  would-be  people's  champion,  "  Ahmed  Arabi,  the  Egyptian," 
in  the  early  eighties.  Regularity,  rectitude  and  reform  have  in 
like  manner  superseded  the  corvee,  the  courbash  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  Ismail's  reign,  and  the  rebellion,  rapacity  and  ruin  of  the 
time  of  Arabi.  Nepotism  and  intrigue,  once  all-powerful  in 
securing  official  positions  and  rapid  advancement,  now  weigh  but 
little  in  the  balance,  and  energy,  honesty,  and  zeal,  the  words 
engraved  on  the  Insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Medjidieh,  formerly 
but  a  hollow  mockery,  have  become  the  real  passports  to  pro- 
motion. 

Although  Egypt  forms  a  part,  not  of  the  British,  but  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  it  may  be  regarded  as  within  our  "  sphere 
of  influence,"  a  phrase,  coined  originally  to  soothe  diplomatic 
susceptibilities,  and  somewhat  unsatisfactory  in  its  application  to 
Egypt.  Annexation,  or  a  declared,  instead  of  a  veiled  Protectorate, 
will  doubtless  come  in  due  course,  possibly,  by  the  cession  of  the 
Sultan's  suzerainty,  followed  by  the  voluntary  renunciation  by 
some  future  Euler  of  Egypt  of  the  status  of  Khedive  and  his 
acceptance  of  the  title  of  Viceroy  as  aforetime.  Or  it  may  come 
by  virtue  of  an  understanding  between  the  Mediterranean  Powers, 
when  the  moment  is  considered  opportune  for  settling  in  a  definite 
way  the  North  African  Littoral  Question. 

At  the  date*  of  the  British  Occupation,  Egypt  was  in  sore 
straits,  and  bankruptcy  was  writ  large  over  the  Delta,  the  green 
Egyptian  fan,  as  it  is  familiarly  called.  The  destruction  of 
property  during  the  rebellion  had  saddled  with  an  Indemnity  bill 
of  four  millions  sterling  the  good-natured,  unsophisticated  peasantry 
already  hard  pressed  by  irregular  and  excessive  taxation,  and 
land-grabbing  usurers;  and  the  Administration  throughout  was 

*  1882, 
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thoroughly  corrupt.  Officials  were  ill-paid  and  their  salaries  always 
in  arrear,  while  they  had  no  guarantee  that  they  might  not  be  dis- 
missed at  the  caprice  of  those  set  in  authority  over  them.  Justice 
for  the  natives  was  non-existent ;  over-grown  corporations,  often 
in  the  name  of  religion,  and  fraudulent  trustees  despoiled  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  and  criminals  who  could  afford  to  pay  for 
liberty  remained  at  large  to  prey  on  society. 

"  Under- the-cushion  "  justice  was  alone  obtainable,  which  meant 
that  the  suitor  who  was  in  a  position  to  place  beneath  the  local 
magistrate's  divan  cushion  the  largest  bribe  secured  judgment  in 
his  favour,  and  in  time  suitors  found  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
difference  between  these  irregular  bribes  and  the  more  orthodox 
payment  of  Court  fees.  The  ruling  principles  for  maintaining  the 
despotic  authority  of  the  native  regime  were  the  courbash  and 
even  worse  torture,  and  arbitrary  imprisonment.  Habeas  Corpus 
was  unknown,  and  there  was  no  gaol  delivery  or  regular  assize. 
All  classes  of  prisoners  herded  together  and  lived,  like  wild 
animals,  upon  little  food,  without  change  of  raiment,  and  but 
small  hope  of  release.  Money  was  the  one  thing  which  could  set 
them  free,  and  that  commodity  they  did  not  possess  or  they 
might  have  avoided  arrest.  So  the  poor  prisoner  could  but  pray 
to  Allah,  the  compassionate,  the  merciful,  and  longingly  picture 
to  himself  his  humble  home  in  the  mud  village  with  its  tapering 
minaret  and  solid  pigeon-towers  clustering  among  the  palms.  To 
crown  all  cholera  and  cattle  plague  devastated  the  country  in  the 
following  year,  though  mercifully  this  was  hidden  behind  the 
veil  of  futurity  when  Great  Britain  undertook  the  colossal  task  of 
"restoring  order." 

The  sole  object  of  the  British  Government  was  to  "  restore 
order."  Unfortunately  these  words  have  provoked  much  cavilling 
and  ironical  comment,  and  some  critics  even  contend  that  the 
phrase  is  but  a  formula  to  cover  more  ambitious  and  self-seeking 
projects.  Into  the  matter  I  do  not  propose  to  go,  but  whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  our  occupation  of  Egypt,  history 
must  record  that  the  beginning  was  of  small  things.  It  is  difficult 
for  anyone,  not  acquainted  with  the  work  of  reorganisation,  to 
form  any  adequate  conception  of  the  wearing  opposition  and 
obstruction  encountered  by  British  officials  when,  after  the  Arabi 
rebellion  had  been  put  down  and  the  Khedive's  authority  re- 
established, the  real  administrative  task  was  entered  upon.  End- 
less trouble  would  have  been  saved  in  Egypt  had  the  British 
Government  insisted  on  the  removal  of  those  troublesome  obstruc- 
tionists, Capitulations  and  Internationalism. 

Anxious  not  to  interfere  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
the  British  Government  was  adverse  to  drastic  measures.  Had 
the  Cabinet  of  the  day  bean  more  courageous,  a  Protectorate  would 
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have  been  proclaimed  after  Tel  el  Kebir.  And  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  a  step  of  that  kind  would  then  have  been 
welcomed  by  Europe  as  well  as  by  Egypt.  As  it  was,  an  alter- 
native course  was  pursued,  and  perhaps  nothing  better  could  have 
been  done  than  to  act  on  the  principle  that  a  little  leaven  will  in 
time  leaven  the  whole  lump.  This,  in  effect,  was  the  gist  of 
Lord  Dufferin's  policy.  Some  forty  appointments  in  Egypt  were 
given  to  British  officials,  who  may  be  described  in  Lord  Cromer's 
words  as  the  backbone  of  the  Egyptian  Civil  Administration. 
Though  under  native  Ministers  and  without  absolute  control  over 
their  several  departments,  these  men  managed,  by  steadfastness, 
fearlessness  and  intellectual  uprightness,  to  leaven  the  whole  mass 
of  peculation  and  corruption,  and  gradually  to  influence  and 
change  the  former  Oriental  methods.  Moreover  the  result  has 
been  obtained  in  less  than  twenty  years,  and  in  the  face  of  inter- 
national jealousies,  and  of  difficulties  inherent,  created,  and 
provoked.  Truly  it  may  be  said,  that  when  grappling  with  the 
task  of  organising  the  newly-annexed  countries  in  South  Africa, 
the  experience  Sir  Alfred  Milner  gained  in  Egypt  should  stand 
him  in  good  stead.  In  the  circumstances,  however,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  our  great  spending  departments  at  home  might  with 
advantage  employ  a  little  less  circumlocution  and  a  little  more 
of  the  downright  directness  used  so  efficaciously  by  the  British 
officials  in  Egypt. 

One  of  the  first  reforms  to  claim  the  attention  of  our 
administrators  was  the  weeding  out  of  the  foreign  and  native 
officials  who  over-ran  the  country.  Without  much  ado  the  dis- 
honest and  incapable  among  them  were  removed,  but  since  the 
British  mission  was  to  teach  the  Egyptians  to  govern  themselves 
rather  than  to  rule  them,  as  many  native  officials  as  possessed  fair 
qualifications  were  continued  in  their  posts,  encouraged,  and  in- 
structed in  the  rudiments  of  decent  government.  The  patient, 
long-suffering  peasantry  had  to  be  awakened  to  the  benefits  of 
honest  and  regular  methods,  and  the  conviction  brought  home  to 
them  that  our  stay  was  to  be  of  considerable  duration. 

The  question  of  irrigation,  so  vital  in  a  flat,  low-lying  and 
practically  rainless  country,  had  to  be  grappled  with,  for  water 
in  Egypt  is  as  the  breath  of  life,  and  its  equitable  distribution 
a  fundamental  necessity  and  duty.  Father  Nile  brings  down  for 
all  alike  the  snow-waters  and  the  tropical  rains  from  the 
mountain  regions  of  Abyssinia  and  Uganda,  and  brings  with 
them  the  fertilizing  mud  to  enrich  the  soil  which  has  been  tilled 
by  the  bare-footed,  blue-gowned  fellaheen  for  a  varied  succession 
of  task-masters  ever  since  the  Pharaohs  wrote  their  tragedies 
across  the  face  of  the  world.  Bat  the  Pashas  and  large  land- 
owners, by  right  of  might,  appropriated  to  themselves  the 
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share  of  the  river-god's  blessings,  and  only  on  sufferance  could 
the  small1  peasant  proprietors  obtain  sufficient  water  for  their 
thirsty  fields  by  means  of  pumps,  water  wheels  and  shadoofs 
similar  to  those  in  use  over  four  thousand  years  ago.  Happily 
British  administrators  have  been  able  gradually  to  change  this 
unfair  state  of  things,  and  the  change  is  of  itself  a  permanent 
title  to  the  poor  man's  gratitude.  Now  the  peasant  has  little  else 
to  do  save  to  tend  and  harvest  his  crops. 

The  Barrage,  that  mighty  weir  or  dam,  constructed  at 
enormous  cost  and  twenty  years'  labour,  which  was  intended 
to  hold  up  the  Nile  flood  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  was  found, 
when  the  British  engineers  arrived  in  Egypt,  to  have  developed 
cracks  and  to  be  practically  useless.  Under  Sir  Colin  Scott 
Moncrieff  the  Barrage  was  repaired,  and  it  is  now  possible  in 
years  of  low  Nile  to  provide  water  for  vast  areas  of  land  which 
before  suffered  terribly  from  drought.  Main  and  subsidiary 
canals,  deep  "  sen "  or  summer  canals  for  drawing  water  from 
the  river  when  it  is  low,  and  shallower  canals  for  distributing  it 
in  flood  time,  have  been  dug  and  are  kept  free  from  silt  deposit, 
so  that  both  in  summer  and  winter  the  land  can  now  be 
cultivated.  Later  on,  drainage  canals  to  carry  away  salt- 
impregnated  waste  water  were  constructed,  and  some  of  the 
irrigation  canals  temporarily  converted  into  drains,  by  which 
means  large  tracts  of  country  were  saved  from  ruin.  Then  the 
rotation  system  was  introduced  enabling  both  rich  and  poor  alike 
to  benefit  equally,  and  so  the  rush  and  sounds  of  many  waters  is 
now  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  was  essential  to  bear  in  mind  the  productive  capabilities  of 
the  different  categories  of  land,  for  the  incidence  of  assessment 
was  found  to  be  very  irregular,  either  ridiculously  low  or 
oppressively  high ;  land  rented  at  £8  paying  but  four  shillings 
,an  acre,  and  land  rented  as  low  as  £2  an  acre  paying  thirty 
shillings.  Relief  was  given  in  various  ways  ;  by  large  reductions, 
by  remitting  arrears,  by  the  establishment  of  land  banks  which 
enabled  the  peasantry  to  borrow  money  for  seed  and  implements 
at  a  quarter  the  former  usurious  rates,  and  by  making  the  dates 
of  payment  of  taxes  to  coincide  with  the  ripening  and  sale  of 
Egypt's  staple  product,  the  cotton  crop. 

The  maladministration  of  the  prisons  also  received  early 
attention,  and  gaol  deliveries  were  made  more  frequent.  In  fact, 
this  was  the  only  means  of  mitigating  the  terrible  over-crowding 
and  the  attendant  danger  of  an  outbreak  of  disease.  A  clean 
sweep  was  made  of  scores  of  small  district  prisons.  Better 
accommodation,  proper  convict  establishments,  a  reformatory, 
prison  hospitals  and  workshops,  were  provided,  and  the  obtaining 
of  taxes  and  evidence  for  the  local  courts  by  the  free  use  of  the 
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courbash  or  lash  promptly  stopped.  The  corvee,  or  forced  labour 
system,  at  the  periods  of  high  Nile  has  likewise  been  abolished, 
for  it  was  found  possible  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose. 

The  narrower  justice  of  codes,  procedure  and  courts  of  law,  is  yet 
in  its  initial  stage,  and  the  judicial  system  is  still  faulty,  but  a  good 
foundation  has  been  laid.  New  tribunals  have  been  established,  are 
working  well  and  enjoy  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  ; 
the  native  judges  are  learning  habits  of  judicial  independence, 
and  successful  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  justice  within 
reach  of  the  poorest  suitor  by  means  of  local  courts  and  circuit 
judges,  and  by  conferring  jurisdiction  in  petty  civil  cases  on  a 
certain  number  of  village  mayors. 

Nor  has  the  work  of  sanitation  been  neglected,  but  the 
carrying  out  of  this  reform  has  been  uphill  work.  Orientals, 
though  not  uncleanly,  seem  unable  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
most  elementary  rules  of  sanitation.  Great  strides,  however, 
have  been  made  in  this  direction.  Stagnant  ponds,  such  fruitful 
sources  of  disease,  have  been  filled  up,  and  cemeteries  moved  to 
healthy  sites.  The  drainage  of  the  mosque  latrines  into  the 
Nile  and  canals  is  now  prohibited,  and  proper  reservoirs  are 
substituted  for  the  open  ablution  basins  so  common  in  mosques. 
Efficient  doctors  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  hospitals,  proper 
ventilation  provided  and  thorough  cleanliness  enforced,  while 
public  disinfecting  stations  and  separate  pavilions  for  infectious 
diseases  have  been  erected.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
done  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Reform  in  quarantine 
matters  has  proved  even  more  difficult  than  reform  in  sanitation, 
as  the  Quarantine  Council  is  an  international  body  in  the  sense 
that  no  less  than  fourteen  different  Powers  are  represented 
thereon.  Patient  work  combined  with  a  modicum  of  diplomacy, 
however,  has  borne  its  fruit.  The  old  vexatious  and  absurd 
regulations  have  for  the  most  part  been  swept  away,  and  the 
common-sense  principle  now  prevails  of  treating  vessels  according 
to  whether  they  have  or  have  not  actual  disease  on  board  at  the 
time  of  arrival  in  Egyptian  waters  instead  of,  as  in  former  times, 
condemning  a  vessel  as  foul  simply  because  she  had  happened  to 
sail  from  an  infected  port. 

The  great  problem  of  Education  has  been  taken  in  hand. 
Primary  and  secondary  schools  are  scattered  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Egypt,  and  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine,  and 
Technical  Schools,  have  been  established.  A  real  desire  for  edu- 
cation is  springing  up  amongst  the  Egyptians,  and  even  physical 
training  is  slowly  gaining  ground.  Children  who  formerly  had 
to  be  paid  to  attend  school  now  come  willingly,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  revenue  from  school  fees  is  a  healthy  proof  of  how 
the  value  of  education  is  becoming  to  be  regarded.  But  these  and 
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other  works  for  the  regeneration  of  Egypt  have  only  been  rendered 
possible  by  keeping  a  constant  and  vigilant  eye  on  their  progress. 
In  a  country  like  Egypt  it  "would  have  been  futile  to  decree  re- 
forms and  frame  instructions  unless  due  care  had  been  taken  to 
see  that  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Ministers  were  duly  received 
and  carried  out  by  the  several  governors,  moodirs  and  mamoors. 
To  this  end  a  picked  staff  of  inspectors,  with  roving  commissions, 
were  appointed,  and  they  have  rendered  tactful,  intelligent,  and 
useful  service. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  review  article  it  is  only  possible  to 
touch  upon  a  few  of  the  chief  reforms,  but  it  is  common  know- 
ledge how  splendidly  and  successfully  the  finances  of  Egypt  have 
been  organised,  and  how  the  army,  brought  into  being  and  trained 
by  British  officers,  has  achieved  a  series  of  brilliant  victories 
resulting  in  the  re-conquest  of  the  Soudan.  Yet  sufficient  has, 
perhaps,  been  said  to  bring  home  to  the  reader  how  real  are  the 
benefits  that  British  Administration  has  conferred  upon  Egypt. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  our  officials  have  all  the  while 
been  attacked  virulently  by  the  local  press,  both  French  and 
native,  and  have  been  met  at  every  turn  by  the  hampering  con- 
cessions granted  to  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Body  by  the 
Capitulations,  originally  framed  with  a  far  different  object — the 
protection  of  Europeans  trading  in  the  Levant. 

Apart  from  purely  administrative  reforms,  other  important  and 
useful  enterprises  have  been  undertaken.  The  Sudd,  that  vast 
mass  of  dense  vegetable  growth,  which  for  centuries  had  blocked 
the  upper  reaches  and  channels  of  the  White  Nile  and  of  the 
Bahr  el  Gebel,  has  been  removed.  This  obstruction  caused  an 
enormous  waste  of  water  by  diverting  it  into  the  swamps  that  lie 
between  Fashoda  and  Lado.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  in 
confining  the  descending  flood  to  one  channel  great  advantage 
will  accrue  to  Egypt  by  increasing  the  water  supply,  and 
rendering  the  Bahr  el  Gebel  navigable,  thus  opening  up  com- 
munication with  Uganda.*  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that 
this  bold  undertaking  may  not  prove  quite  an  unmixed  blessing. 
Hitherto  the  flood  water  of  the  Nile  has  been  for  Egypt 
proper  not  solely  an  irrigator,  but  a  great  fertilizer,  each 
branch  providing  a  valuable  ingredient  of  the  natural  manure; 
the  Blue  Nile,  the  volcanic  granite  detritus  which  causes  the 
familiar  reddish-brown  colour  of  the  mud ;  the  White  Nile,  the 
rich  vegetable  matter.  And  there  appears  to  be  some  danger, 
should  the  removal  of  the  Sudd  cause  the  flood  water  from  the 
White  Nile  to  be  less  charged  with  this  precious  organic  matter, 
that  the  fertilizing  alluvial  deposit  may  suffer  in  richness  and 
prove  less  recuperative  and  revivifying  than  in  the  past. 

*  Already  a  mail  service  is  established  between  Cairo  and  Lado. 
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Closely  allied  to  the  removal  of  the  Sudd  is  the  question  of 
the  Assouan  and  Assiout  Reservoirs.  All  that  can  be  done  to 
guarantee  wide-spread  and  equal  distribution  of  the  Nile  waters 
may  be  said  to  be  practically  accomplished.  Now,  attention  is 
being  directed  to  increasing  the  supply  by  storing  water  during 
years  of  plenty  so  that  in  years  of  water-famine  Egypt's  valuable 
cotton  crop  may  be  insured  against  its  greatest  risk  of  failure. 
The  idea  is  far  from  new.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  certain  that  water 
storage  dates  back  many  centuries,  and  we  know  that  when  Joseph, 
the  servant  of  Potiphar  the  eunuch,  was  promoted  to  be  grand 
vizier  to  the  then  ruling  Sun,  or  Pharaoh,  Apopi  one  of  the 
Shepherd  Kings,  he  utilised  the  natural  depression  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Fayoum  as  a  vast  reservoir.  And  whatever  may  be 
the  real  origin  of  the  name,  the  Canal,  probably  the  oldest  in  the 
world,  which  connects  the  distant  Nile  with  Egypt's  rose-garden, 
the  Fayoum,  is  called  to  this  day  Joseph's  Kiver. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  contractors  *  will 
bring  their  marvellous  engineering  enterprise  to  a  successful 
issue  at  the  date  specified,  and  that  beginning  with  the  year 
1904  much  of  the  Nile  flood  that  now  rushes  down  through  the 
Delta  and  is  lost  in  the  blue  Mediterranean  will  annually  be 
stemmed  up  by  the  wonderful  dams  and  walls  at  Assouan  and 
Assiout,  thus  giving  perennial  irrigation  to  the  Provinces  of 
Assiout,  Minieh  and  Beni-Souef,  enabling  vast  tracts  of  desert  to 
be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  so  adding  to  the  prosperity  and 
wealth  of  the  country.  I  doubt  not  that  the  numerous  cataracts 
on  the  Nile  will  also  before  long  be  turned  to  account,  for  it  is 
inconceivable  that  in  this  fast-moving,  commercial  age,  the  vast 
water  power  available  should  not  be  harnessed  and  put  to  prac- 
tical use,  while  in  the  near  future  a  second  great  waterway  from 
Port  Said  to  Suez  will  certainly  be  made. 

Thanks  to  the  insistence  of  British  shipowners,  the  Suez 
Canal,  as  originally  planned  and  carried  through  by  the  energy  of 
Monsieur  de  Lesseps,  has  already  been  doubled  in  a  sense  by 
being  widened  and  deepened,  but  as  the  world's  traffic  increases  in 
magnitude,  as  increase  it  must,  even  this  will  be  found  insufficient, 
and  another  canal,  to  the  east  of  the  one  now  existing,  must  be 
constructed.  The  saving  of  distance  by  the  Canal  route  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  Cape  route  is  roughly  70  per  cent,  as  between 
England  and  Bombay,  45  per  cent,  as  between  England  and 
Calcutta,  and  36  per  cent,  as  between  England  and  Hong-Kong. 

The  expense  of  a  second  canal  will  be  great,  but  the  unearned 

increment  accruing  to  Great  Britain  through  the  timely  purchase 

by  Lord  Beaconsfield  of  the  Khedive  Ismail's  canal  shares  might 

well  be  appropriated  for  a  purpose  so  imperial  in  character.     The 

*  Messrs,  John  Aird  and  Co. 
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nation's  present  profit  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  outlay, 
for  the  shares  which  cost  the  country  but  four  millions  sterling, 
are  to-day  worth  some  seven  or  eight  times  that  amount.  An 
objection  may  possibly  be  raised  on  the  ground  that  the  Company 
was  granted  the  sole  right  of  piercing  the  Isthmus,  but  it  is  a 
moot  point  whether  the  original  concession  legally  confers  a 
monopoly  on  any  one  corporation .  The  British  Empire  is  more 
concerned  in  this  question  than  any  other  Power,  and  strangely 
true  was  the  Egyptian  Oracle's  prediction  given  to  Pharaoh- 
nechoh,  the  lame  king  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  who,  when  he 
desired  to  connect  the  Nile  with  the  Ked  Sea,  was  told  that  such 
action  would  chiefly  benefit  foreigners. 

Turning  to  an  even  bolder  scheme,  it  is  not  too  rash  to  predict 
that  Mr.  Cecil  Ehodes'  project  of  a  great  railway  traversing  the 
Continent  of  Africa  from  north  to  south,  will,  in  the  not  distant 
future,  become  an  accomplished  fact.  Already  the  Egyptian 
railway  system  has  extended  southwards,  and  nearly  five  hundred 
miles  of  agricultural  railways  have  been  constructed  in  the  Delta. 
Khartoum  will  in  time  be  connected,  probably  via  Kassala,  with 
the  Red  Sea,  while  a  branch  line  may  be  laid  from  Keneh  to 
Kosseir,  and  so  afford  easy  outlets  for  the  stores  of  grain,  gum 
and  other  Soudan  produce. 

I  have  grave  doubts  whether  Egypt  will  ever  become  a 
manufacturing  centre,  producing  the  finished  article  from  her 
own  raw  material,  but  it  should  be  known  that  tentative  steps  in 
this  direction  have  been  taken,  and  it  is  instructive  to  remember 
that  Damietta  once  supplied  all  Europe  with  dimity,  a  cotton 
fabric  named  after  that  ancient  city. 

Before  concluding  I  should  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  those  without 
whose  cordial  co-operation  the  success  achieved  would  scarce  have 
been  possible.  Eoremost  among  them  must  be  placed  the  Khedive 
Tewfick,  who,  until  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  age,  lent  the  British 
his  constant  and  hearty  aid.  Nubar  Pasha,  Mustapha  Pasha 
Eehmy,  and  their  many  colleagues  have,  also  given  valuable 
support  to  the  British  officials  working  under  them,  and  all  classes 
of.  native  officials  now  willingly  co-operate  in  the  work  of  reform. 
The  reigning  Khedive,  the  kindly  and  bright  Ruler  who  lately  met 
with  so  hearty  a  reception  in  England,  has  likewise  learned  to 
look  upon  the  British  as  his  friends,  and  of  him,  as  of  his  noble 
father  Tewfick  Pasha,  may  it  be  recorded  that  "  he  won  the  love 
of  the  country  by  his  solicitude  for  his  people." 

WALTEB  F,  MI^VILLE, 
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NOTHING  in  the  domain  of  Imperial  investments  has  attracted 
quite  so  much  attention  during  the  past  month  as  the  issue  of  a 
further  instalment  of  the  War  Loans  in  the  shape  of  ^11,000,000 
Exchequer  Bonds.  The  method  of  this  invitation  to  investors 
and  its  result  left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired,  but  the  issue  has 
cleared  the  air,  and  as  the  market  will  now  be  left  undisturbed  for 
two  or  three  months  at  least,  money  which  was  kept  available  for 
any  stock  the  Government  might  offer  has  since  been  put  into  the 
older  investments,  with  the  consequence  that  Consols  show  a  con- 
siderable advance  on  the  month,  and  the  general  trend  of  prices 
of  securities  of  the  highest  class  has  been  upward.  The  distribu- 
tion of  dividends  which  takes  place  at  this  season  has  also 
benefited  the  market,  and  dealings  have  been  more  active  than 
the  movement  in  values  always  indicates. 

Although  the  number  of  our  Indian  subjects  in  receipt  of 
relief  owing  to  the  famine  has  been  brought  well  within  manage- 
able proportions  the  outlook  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
Storms  and  damp  have  seriously  damaged  crops  which  were 
promising  well,  and  in  the  Bombay  district  the  harvest  will  prove 
very  scanty.  Such  misfortunes  would  scarcely  be  noticed  in 
normal  years,  but  after  the  distress  recently  prevailing  the  ryots 
are  ill-prepared  to  withstand  them.  Still,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  nadir  of  the  cycle  of  bad  years  has  been  passed, 
and  that  conditions  will  steadily  improve  from  now  onwards.  In 
other  respects  everything  is  going  well  in  the  great  eastern 
peninsula,  and  Lord  Curzon  is  proving  both  an  energetic  and  able 
administrator.  The  creation  of  a  new  province  embracing  the 
north-west  frontier  is  a  statesmanlike  measure,  calculated  to 
reduce  friction  with  the  turbulent  tribes  in  that  region  while  at 
the  same  time  increasing  our  effective  control  of  the  only 
assailable  point  in  India's  defences.  These  matters  affect  Indian 
credit  only  indirectly,  but  the  principal  sterling  securities  have 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date. 
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been  receiving  very  fair  support,  the  investment  demand  for  the 
three  per  cents,  being  especially  good.  Rupee  paper  has  been 
steady  at  a  fractional  advance,  which  is  all  the  more  satisfactory 
as  the  price  of  silver  has  not  been  particularly  strong. 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

3*  %  Stock 

63,442,192 

1931 

108 

% 

k 

Quarterly. 

3"'%      „    

45,125,884 

1948 

101 

8 

• 

2£  %       ,,     Inscribed      . 

11,892,207 

1926 

87 

31 

[6ff* 

J? 

S|  %  Eupee  Paper    .      . 
8J%       „           „    1854-5 

Ex.  6,395,060 
Ex.  13,  745,  680 

v. 

63* 
63* 

8, 

* 

Various  dates. 
30  June—  31  Deo. 

3    %      „          „    1896-7 

Ex.  1,574,190 

1916 

57 

8J 

30  June—  30  Deo. 

*  Eupee  taken  at  1*.  4d. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  recovery  in  the  market  for 
Indian  railways  although  quotations  move  somewhat  erratically. 
Bombay  Barodas  are  still  the  centre  of  interest,  and  they  have 
provided  several  lively  fluctuations,  but  on  balance  are  several 
points  higher.  Bengal  and  North- Western,  Bengal  Nagpur,  and 
Indian  Midland  have  also  shown  strength,  but  East  Indian  and 
Madras  stocks  have  been  receding.  Some  of  the  companies  are 
affected  by  the  prospects  of  the  tea  trade,  which  has  become  more 
or  less  demoralised  on  rumours,  possibly  ill-founded  we  should 
imagine,  that  the  duty  will  be  raised  in  the  forthcoming  budget. 
Heavy  clearances  have  been  effected  in  anticipation  of  this 
unlikely  event,  and  as  the  industry  has  not  been  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition  recently  it  is  ill-prepared  to  stand  such 
a  strain. 

INDIAN  RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Barsi  Light  L    shares 

£ 
1,500,000 
75  000 

3 
3 

100 
10 

97 
9 

3^ 

Bengal  and  North-Western  (Limited) 
Do  3£  °/  cum.  pref.         

2,750,000 
825,000 

5 
3* 

100 
100 

126 
103 

4 
3| 

Do  3  °/  deb  stock  red 

400  000 

3 

100 

93* 

Bengal°Central  (L)  g.  3J  %  +  Jth  profits 

1,000,000 
150,000 

4| 

4j 

5 

100 

106* 

*F 

Do  Shares 

250,000 

3i 

10 

10" 

3A 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  C.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 

3,000,000 
7,550,300 

4 
8J 

100 
100 

106 
178J 

8f 

4 
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Title 

Subscribed. 

Last 

year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Burma  Guar.  2£  %  and  £  %  additional) 
till  1901  / 

£ 

1,994,440 

3f 

100 

100£ 

3H 

Darjeeling  Himalayan,  3£  %  red.  deb. 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  4%  deb.  stock 
Do.  guaranteed  3£  %  +  net  earnings  . 
Do.  Kalka-Simla  Railway  Ord.       .      . 
Eastern  Bengal  —  4  %  deben.  stock 
Do.  "A"  Annuities,  ceasing  1957  . 
Do.  "  B  "  Annuities,  repayable  1957    . 
East  Indian  Annuity  "  A,"  ceasing  1953 
Do.  C.  2/6  ded.  for  sinking  fund    .      . 
Do.  Ann.  B  (less  1/4  skg.  fd.)  repayable\ 
1953  ......           } 

105,000 
300,000 
800,000 
80,000 
348,666 
41,914 
74,936 
134,371 
89,878 

624,900 

ft 

4 
4 
8* 

Ann'ty. 
n 
» 
» 

» 

100 
100 
100 
2 
100 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 

£1 

95£ 
107£ 

HI* 
1 
128J 
23 
27 
24 
26 

28 

* 

?* 

3£ 

si 

3& 

Do.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £  sur.  profits    . 
Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953 
Do.  4J  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  .... 
Do.  new  3  °/  deb.  red        

2,694,620 
3,855,380 
1,435,650 
2,000,000 

'  6f 

6* 

4 

3 

100 
100 
100. 
100 

139£ 
148£ 
143£ 
97 

31 
* 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4  %  deb.  Stock 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4  %  &  J  surp.  profits 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  . 
Do,  do  4£  %      
Do,  do  4*,%      
Nilgiri,  L.,  4  %  deb.  stock    .... 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock;    .. 
Do.  4  %  red.  mort.  debentures  .      .'     . 
Do  regd 

2,701,450 
3,000,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 
500,000 
160,000 
2,000,000 
753,900 
471,100 

4 
4 
5 
4f 
4| 
4 
5 
4 
4 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

128£ 
106 
139£ 
129£ 
121£ 
80 
125£ 
103£ 
101* 

coto  Hte  ml 

Oi-t&T+4«fcOri-eM  NMTII 

cococococooTHcoa- 

Do.  3£  °/  red.  mort.  debs. 

1,270,800 

100 

95 

sl 

Do.  regd 

529,200 

01 

100 

93 

4 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.      . 
Scinde,  Pun.,  Delhi,  Ann.  "A,"  1958  . 
Do.  "  B  "  £1  (less  1/8  •  143  Sinking  Fd.  . 
South  Behar,  Limited     
Do.  3£  %  deb.  stock,  red  
South  Indian  4£  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock 

200,000 
71,097 
300,264 
376,980 
290,000 
425,000 
1,000,000 

Ann'ty. 
ii 
4 

H 

44 

5 

100 

166 

100 
100 
100 

137£ 
23 
27 
99 
98 
143J 
107| 

5J 
4g- 
3| 

It 

84 

4-^_ 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3*.  %  &  £  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock  and  bonds    .      .   •  . 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .      .     .     .' 
Do.  3£  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese,  guar.  L. 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stock                  .     . 

3,500,000 
1,194,600 
966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

5 

4 

a 

i 

5 
5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

106* 
109 
95 
100 
75J 
97* 

rHseHsoHto-te 

H  H(HHHH|HW|H'0|QO-» 

TJ<  co  co  co  co  tc 

BANKS. 

Chartered    of    India,    Australia,    and\ 
China      ....                 .      .      ./ 

40,000 

10 

20 

37 

5| 

National  of  India  

40,000 

9 

12* 

21* 

5i 

Considering  the  level  already  attained  by  Canadian  Govern- 
ment securities,  it  is  perhaps  natural  that  no  further  improvement 
has  occurred  recently.  In  the  circumstances,  and  having  regard 
to  the  comparative  dearness  of  money,  the  utmost  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  is  that  prices  should  be  maintained,  and  it 
is  satisfactory  therefore  to  find  that  only  one  issue  has  given  way 
a  fraction,  steady  support  being  forthcoming  for  all  the  securities 
principally  dealt  in.  Newfoundland  stocks  have  gained  all  round. 
It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Bond  and  Mr.  Keid  are  likely  soon  to 
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arrange  their  difficulties,  and  although  the  present  visit  of  the 
Premier  to  this  country  is  mainly  connected  with  the  French 
Shore  Question,  it  will  probably  be  found  to  have  something 
to  do  with  developing  the  resources  of  the  Colony.  If  only  the 
dispute  with  France  could  be  definitely  settled  we  might  hope 
to  see  substantial  progress  made.  Canadian  municipal  securities 
do  not  receive  very  active  attention,  but  several  issues  of  Ottawa 
and  Quebec  have  advanced. 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-) 
colonial/ 

GiiEtran- 
j  i 

1,500,000 

1903 

102 

3| 

4°/ 
/o     " 

teed  by 

(T-rpflt 

1,  '500,  000 

1908 

107£ 

3 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%     „ 

4O/ 
/o       » 

\jrre«»u 

Britain. 

1,500,000 
1,700,000 

1910 
1913 

109 
110 

3& 

5  %  Guar.  Inter,  col.  . 

500,000 

1903 

102£ 

^TS 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4  %      „       Ins.  Stock 

4,216,200\ 
7,783,800j 

1904-8f 

103£ 

sft} 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4  %        „      Ins.  Stock 

2,289,822\ 
4,153,314) 

1910 

106 
106 

3*    \ 

3*     / 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3£%  1884  Bonds  .     . 
3£  %    „     Ins.  Stock  . 

408,600) 
4,591,400J 

1909-34* 

103 
103 

84     \ 
84     / 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Bonds     .     . 
4  %    „    Ins.  Stock    . 
3%  Bonds  .     . 

528,400) 
3,471,600) 
345,  400  \ 

1909-35* 

i  rion 

106 
106 
100 

3 

!1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock   . 

10,052,3211 

1938 

100 

3 

2J%      „ 

M 

2,000,000 

1947 

91           2£ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

CANADIAN  PROVINCIAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount.  ' 

When  Ee-i 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA* 

6  %  Bonds  .... 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

95,400 
1,324,750 

1907 
1941 

108 
92 

4*     \ 
3|     / 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures     .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 
4  %       „        Debs.      . 

346,700 
308,000 
205,000 

1910 
1923 
1928 

108 
116 
103 

f 

}l  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3£  %  Debentures  .     . 
3  %  Stock   ...     ^ 

192,500 
164,000 

1942 
1949 

99 
91 

fc 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5%  Bonds  .     .            ^ 
4£%    „      1880 
5  %      „      1883 
4%       „       .      . 
4%       „       .      . 
3  %  Inscribed  . 

1,199,600 
447,500 
367,600 
662,600 
530,700 
1,859,327 

1904-6 
1919 
1912 
1928 
1934 
1937 

104* 
102 
109 
104* 
105 
91 

*A 
? 

i 

q  9 
dTff 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan,—  1  July. 

1  Mar,—  1  Sept, 
1  Apr,—  1  Oct. 
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CANADIAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Hamilton  (City  of)  4  %  i        482,800 

1934 

103 

8H 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Moncton  (NewBruns-\           „+   om 
wick)  4%     .      .      ./           1ItMJ 

drawings 

100 

4 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Montreal  5  %  stg.  bds. 

87,400 

y 

101£ 

4J 

Do.  5  %  1874    .     .      . 

210,000 

}J 

10H 

4§ 

Do.  5%  1879    .      .      . 
Do.  3£  %  40-year  Bds. 

95,900 
150,000 

1933 

101* 

99 

j-1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  3  %  Deb.  Stock    . 

1,440,000 

)ermanent 

92 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

108 

3^£ 

Ottawa  6  %  Bonds      . 

92,400 

1904 

107 

4^ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4£%  20-year  Debs. 

120,000 

1913 

106J 

4 

6  Apr.—  6  Oct. 

Quebec  6  %  1875   .      . 

106,400 

1903 

108 

2| 

Do.  6  %  1878    .     .     . 

60,300 

1908 

114 

8f 

Do.  4£  %  Debs.      .     . 

43,200 

1914-18f 

103 

4} 

[l  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%       „ 

385,000 

1923 

102 

^t§ 

Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock  . 

318,997 

drawings 

98 

3T95 

St.  Catherine's  (Ont.)\ 

A     O/        J_             1                                                    f 

75,900 

1926 

99 

4T35 

4  %  stg.  loan      .      .  / 
St.  John  (New  Bruns- 
wick) 4  %  Debs. 

108,400 

1934 

100 

*A 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Toronto   6  %  Water- 
works      .... 

308,200 

1904-6f 

107 

AA 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  5  %  Con.  Debs.    . 

136,700 

1919-20 

112 

4 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  . 

300,910 
639,318 

1922-28f 
1913 

103 
99J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3}  %  Bonds     .      . 

999,644 

1929 

99 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds            121,200 
Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds  j         117  ,  200 

1931 
1932 

105 
103 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  6  %  Debs.  .            226,500 

1907 

110 

4i  • 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     .           138,000 

1914 

110 

*i 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£  %  Sterling  Debs.    . 
3^%  Bonds      .     .    • 

650,000 
692,500 

1941 
1947 

92 
92 

89 

3  %  Sterling  Bonds 
4  %  Inscribed    „ 

325,000 
320,000 

1947 
1913-38* 

77 
105 

* 

•1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „        Stock 

533,885 

1935 

109 

*A 

4  %  Cons.  Ins. 

200,000 

1936 

109 

3& 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  dividend  at  the  same  rate  as  last  year  was 
the  utmost  that  could  be  expected  in  view  of  declining  traffics  and 
increasing  expenses.  As  the  market  had  been  just  the  least  bit 
nervous  about  the  possibility  of  a  reduction,  it  at  once  proceeded 
to  put  up  the  price,  and  there  is  a  substantial  gain  since  last  month. 
The  Grand  Trunk  dividend  gave  rise  to  some  not  very  reasonable 
disappointment,  but  as  the  receipts  latterly  have  displayed  more 
elasticity  all  the  issues  have  been  in  good  demand  and  are  from 
1  to  2£  points  higher.  This  market  has  of  course  benefited  to 
some  extent  by  the  reflected  glory  of  the  Yankee  boom.  Among 
joint  stock  commercial  enterprises  in  the  Dominion,  the  Hudson's 
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Bay  Company  takes  premier  position,  and  the  shares  have  recently 
been  improving  although  not  perhaps  to  the  extent  which  the 
prospects  justify.  The  shares  of  the  Canada  Company,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  drooped  owing  to  a  slackening  in  the  demand  for 
land  settlements.  The  shares  of  the  great  Bank  of  Montreal  and 
of  the  other  Canadian  Banks  have  been  maintained. 

CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
pei- 
Share.. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  shares 

$65,000,000 

5 

$100 

93J 

5| 

Do.  4  %  Preference  . 

£5,505,000 

4 

100 

105 

3£ 

Do.  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd. 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

112 

3*1 

Do.  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£11,144,606 

4 

100 

111 

3f 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

7 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference 

£3,420,000 

5 

PI 

91 

5£ 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „       . 

£2,530,000 

3 

65 

4^3 

Do.  4  %  3rd       -„       . 

£7,168,055 

nil 

22i 

nil 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

£5,219,794 

4 

93 

4| 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

100 

136£ 

SH 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£10,393,966 

4 

100 

105 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal     .... 

60,000 

10 

$200 

518 

3£ 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

63 

4f7 

Royal  Electric  of  Montreal 

150,000 

8 

$100 

180 

Do.  4J  %  20-year  debentures    . 

£123,200 

4| 

100 

104 

4T7ff 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

200 

1 

32 

6i 

Canadian  and  American  Mort-1 
gage  and  Trust  £10    .      .      .  / 

44,579 

2* 

2 

1 

8 

Hudson's  Bay 

100,000 

25s. 

13 

23 

5^ 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada  . 

50,000 

7 

5 

4 

f 

Do.  new    

25,000 

7 

3 

2 

British  Columbia  Electric  Rail-  } 
way  Preference     .     .     .     .  / 

120,000 

5 

10 

10 

5 

Australian  Government  securities,  though  quiet,  have  main- 
tained a  firm  tone,  and  several  of  the  loans  have  shared  in  the 
recent  improvement  to  the  extent  of  a  point  or  so.  Apart  from 
general  influences,  there  is  a  special  factor  in  this  department 
which  will  tend,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  neutralise  any 
improvement  that  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  prospect 
of  the  various  Government  securities  being  made  available  for 
trustee  investments.  This  lies  in  the  fact  that  large  loan  issues 
must  shortly  be  made  by  some  of  the  Australian  Governments 
and  public  bodies.  Victoria  has  to  make  provision  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  four  per  cent,  loan  of  £3,000,000  maturing 
1st  July  next.  New  South  Wales  has  a  considerable  amount 
of  bonds  falling  due  on  the  same  date,  and  is  likely  to  come  upon 
the  market  to  provide  funds  for  other  purposes,  this  without 
taking  into  consideration  possible  requirements  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  wharves  in  Sydney  Harbour,  which  it  is 
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estimated  will  cost  between  four  and  five  millions.  South 
Australia,  Queensland  and  New  Zealand  are  all  believed  to  be 
anxious  to  obtain  loans  when  the  market  is  favourable ;  and  the 
Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which  has  recently 
obtained  an  increase  of  £2,000,000  in  its  borrowing  powers,  will 
probably  exercise  them  to  some  extent  in  the  near  future.  Re- 
course must  undoubtedly  be  made  to  the  London  market  for  a 
large  portion  of  these  requirements ;  but  there  is  apparently  little 
probability  of  any  favourable  opportunity  presenting  itself  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  it  seems  inevitable  that  some  of  the 
issues  will  have  to  be  made  under  the  unfavourable  conditions 
now  ruling.  In  these  circumstances  the  Governments  will  have 
to  content  themselves  with  much  lower  terms  than  were  obtained 
for  their  issues  of  some  years  ago. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  the  Australian 
Governments  and  other  public  bodies  are  now  able  to  borrow 
large  amounts  locally  on  fairly  advantageous  terms,  and  are  thus 
less  entirely  dependent  on  the  London  market.  During  the  years 
of  stagnation  following  the  banking  crisis  of  1893  funds  have 
accumulated,  and  a  good  local  demand  for  sound  investments  has 
been  established.  The  rate  of  return  on  such  investments  in 
Australia  now  approximates  closely  to  that  ruling  on  this  side, 
and  the  Governments  and  corporations  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  condition  of  affairs.  Since  the  banking  crisis  the  amount  of 
Government  stock  on  the  Melbourne  register  has  increased  by 
three  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  and  the  Melbourne  Board  of 
Works  has  borrowed  nearly  four  millions  sterling  locally.  The 
New  South  Wales  Government  has  also  recently  obtained  large 
sums  locally.  Early  this  month  the  Government  issued  half  a 
million  sterling  of  3£  per  cent.  Treasury  Bills  with  a  currency  of 
five  years.  These  were  allotted  at  an  average  price  of  £99  16s.  Sd. 
per  cent.  Two  previous  issues  of  like  amount,  and  on  the  same 
terms,  were  made  in  May  and  September  of  last  year,  and  realised 
average  prices  of  £100  5s.  5d.  and  £100  Is.  Sd.  respectively. 
Though  the  plan  of  borrowing  for  short  terms  on  Treasury  Bills 
is  hardly  to  be  commended,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  prices 
obtained  were  very  favourable,  and  the  Government  could  hardly 
have  done  much  better  in  London  under  present  conditions. 

The  issues  to  which  we  have  referred  were  largely  over-sub- 
scribed, and  this  fact  shows  that  there  is  a  considerable  supply 
of  money  available  in  the  Colonies  for  high  class  investment. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  forthcoming  requirements  of  the  various  Govern- 
ments will  be  provided  locally.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Colonies  to  encourage  the  local  absorption  of 
loans  to  the  greatest  extent  possible ;  by  so  doing,  the  burden  of 
VOL.  I.— No.  2.  R 
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their  interest  payments  to  this  country  will  be  lightened,  while  the 
confidence  of  investors  here  will  be  increased  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  Colonists  themselves  readily  invest  in  their  own  public 
securities. 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  pay  able. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

5  %  Bonds  .     .     .   :  , 

774,200 

1901-2f 

102 

Hi 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%      ,  
4  %  Inscribed  Stock   . 

8,239,600 
9,686,300 

1903-lOf 
1933 

114 

1 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3^  %       >»               » 

16,500,000 

1924 

104 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

"2  /o         »                     »          • 

12,826,200 

1918 

102 

3|* 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

3%        „             „      . 

5,500,000 

1935 

100 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4^  %  Bonds      .     .     . 
4  %  Kailway  Bonds    . 

5,000,000 
568,600 

1904 
1907 

102 
103 

3» 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %  Bonds,  1882-3      . 

588,700 

1908-13f 

104 

3§ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %  Inscribed,  1881     . 

3,409,300 

1907 

103 

3i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4  %          „          1882-4 

9,402,900 

1913 

106 

3l95 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%          „          1885    . 

6,000,000 

1920 

109 

3| 

3£Q%        „          1889    . 

12,000,000 
2,107,000 

1923 
1911-26* 

102 
105 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%         ',',               !     ! 

1,600,000 

1929-49* 

98 

34 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .     .     . 

10,267,400 

1913-lSf 

104 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

10,866,900 

1915-241 

107 

O^TT 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

8*  %      „ 

8,516,734 

1924-30f 

102 

3i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3*Q%       „ 

1,250,000 

1945 

104 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

"    /O                  )»                               » 

1,500,000 

1922-47* 

93 

8A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

6  %  Bonds  . 

604,700 

1901-181 

112 

4il 

5%        ,       .... 

240,000 

1911-20f 

108$ 

4rk 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4% 

6,586,700 

1907-16J 

102 

Ql  » 

4%       ,       .... 

200,000 

1929 

104 

3II 

! 

4%        ,       .      -      .      . 

1,365,300 

1916 

105 

3f 

Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%        ,       .... 

373,500 

1917-24f 

108 

oi 

4  %o  Inscribed  Stock   . 

7,773,300 

1916-35* 

108 

3| 

/ 

3%°    !!        !!    ! 

2,517,800 
839,500 

1939 
1916-26* 

106 
93 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%         „              „      . 

2,750,100 

After  1916 

93 

3T9S 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4£  %  Bonds,  1879  .      . 

77,800 

1922 

101 

41 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%         „       1881.      . 

110,200 

1927 

100 

4 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

•  \  %  Inscribed  . 

975,230 

1934 

114 

3^5g 

10  Jan.—  10  July. 

A  % 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

106 

32 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3  %°  r,  •"  !•    i 

750,000 
3,750,000 

1915-35* 
1915-35f 

101 
92 

3^} 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3%         „ 

1,100,000 

1916-36f 

93 

3| 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

3.%        „ 

1,000,000 

1927 

93 

3T5 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

4,%  Bonds  .... 

2,923,750 

1913-20f 

102J 

3| 

3J  %  Inscribed  Stock. 

3,456,500 

after  1920 

102 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%          „ 

1,000,000 

„     1920 

108 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though 
earlier. 


portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  debs.  .  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

104 

m 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  5%  debs. 
Do.  4J%  debs.  .      .      . 

85,000 
200,000 

1900-7 
1908-27* 

104 

^ 

jl  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  debs.    .      .      . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

103 

3| 

Do.     Harbour     Trust  \ 
Comrs.  5%  bds.  .      ../ 

500,000 

1908-9 

106J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4*.%  bds.    .      .     . 

250,000 

1915 

105* 

4 

Do.  4%  bds.      .      .      . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

102 

3£ 

Hobart  Town  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1918-30 

112 

4ys& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Launceston  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1916 

100 

4^5 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4^%  debs.     ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

105* 

8*f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Met.  Fire  Brigs.  (Mel-\ 
bourne)  4*,%  debs.  .  / 

100,000 

1921 

107 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

St.  Kilda  (Melbourne)  \ 
4*.%  debs.      .      .      ./ 

125,000 

1918-21* 

105 

4£ 

S.  Melbourne  5%  debs. 

80,000 

1915 

103 

4| 

Do.  4£%  debs.  .      .      . 

128,700 

1919 

100 

ft 

•  1  Jan.  —  1  July 

Sydney  5%  bds.     .      . 

258,000 

1904 

103 

Do.  4%  debs.    .      .      . 

640,000 

1912-13 

103 

3| 

Do.  4%  debs.    .      .      . 

300,000 

1919 

104 

3| 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  BischofE  .      .     . 

12,000 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Do.  4*  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,000 

41 

100 

100* 

41 

Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 

£670,000 

nil 

100 

37* 

nil 

Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  . 

£500,000 

4 

100 

102 

m 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  .      .           ... 

40,000 

gi 

40 

75 

4* 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

97,500 

9$ 

20 

43 

4 

Commercial  of  Sydney  £25  .... 

80,000 

9$ 

12* 

30| 

Union  of  Australia  £75 

60,000 

7 

25 

36* 

4-JL& 

Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .      . 

£750,000 

4 

100 

""2 

101 

4 

Australian  Pastoral 

55,000 

nil 

10 

4 

nil 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      .      . 

154,000 

8 

5 

6 

Do.  4*  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£620,000 

100 

119 

51 

Do.  4%            „                                  .      . 

£1,643,210 

4 

100 

105 

31. 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  J 

£1,491,400 

4 

100 

72*. 

5* 

Do.  3  %  B  Income  Reduced       .      .      . 

£1,234,350 

nil 

100 

26£ 

nil 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 

20,000 

15i 

21* 

68* 

4f 

N.  S.  Wales  Land  Mort.  &  Agency      . 

52,290 

6 

5 

2 

12* 

South  Australian 

14,200 

11 

20 

48* 

4<L 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .      .      . 

42,479 

10 

1 

I 

ilp 

Do.  paid-up  under  old  option    . 

15,314 

$H 

10 

11 

Do.  paid-up  under  new  option  . 

28,616 

4? 

10 

9 

5  JR. 

Do.  5  °/  Cum  Pref 

87,500 

5 

10 

10J 

Ab 

Australian    Gas    Light   (Sydney  5   %\ 
Debs  1902                                             / 

£300,000 

5 

100 

-i.V^ 

100 

5 

Metrop.  of  Melbourne  Gas  5  %  Debs.) 
1908-12  .                                  .             / 

£550,000 

5 

100 

107* 

4^ 

Do.  4*  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£250,000 

3 

100 

105 

** 

E   2 
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NEW   ZEALAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable.   1 

Price. 

Yield. 

i 

Interest  payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

1914 

110 

1 
4 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 

339,300 

1908 

100 

5 

Quarterly. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock   . 

3J%       „               „       . 

29,150.302 
6,161,167 

1929 
1940 

113 
107 

3| 
3r3B 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%         „              „       . 

2,526,620 

1945 

98 

3* 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

NEW    ZEALAND    MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield.       Interest  Payable. 

j 

Auckland  6%  1872      . 

34,600     i  1904-24* 

114* 

5^{       20  May—  20  Nov. 

Do.  6%  1879     .      .     . 

182,300     f       1930           134* 

4£         1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  5%  Deb.     .     .      . 

200,000 

1934-8*          115 

4T65       1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  6%  Debs. 

89,700       drawings  !     105* 

5J£       10  Jan.  —  10  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .     .      . 

150,000 

1917 

109 

4f         10  April—  10  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 

1    200,000 

1926 

129* 

43 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

age  Loan 

J 

1  o 

Dunedin  6%  Debs.      . 
Do.  5%  Cons.    .     .      . 

109,100 
312,200 

1925           121£ 
1908           106 

*T9S 

4 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Greymouth  Hbr.  Bd.\ 
47                              J 

100,000 

1925           107 

1  Mar,—  1  Sept. 

Lytleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000           1929 

122£ 

45 

Napier    Hbr.   Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

110 

4J 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.*  5%  Debs.   .      .      . 

200,000 

1928 

108 

4£ 

New  Plymouth   Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .      ./ 

200,000 

1909 

103J 

Bft 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.   .     . 

173,800           1920            96 

5j 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Harb.  6%  Bearer. 

100,000 

1919 

12* 

Nil. 

Int.  in  dent. 

Otago    Hbr.    Bd.    5%l 
Debs..      .           .       } 

103,500 

1921           104 

4| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Cons.  Bds.  5%      . 

408,400     !       1934           104 

41^ 

I 

Timaru  (N.Z.)  7%.      . 

60,000     1       1910           119* 

4*7       Jl  Jan.—  1  Julv. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

100,000     '<       1914           106" 

4        j 

Do.  5%  Debs.   ... 

100,000     ;       1916           106 

4$ 

Wellington  6%  Debs.  . 

200,000     i       1907           106* 

5|       :  30  June—  31  Dec. 

Do.  6%  Impts.  Loan  . 
Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

100,000 
130,000 

drawings       122 
122 

jl  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%Debs..      .      . 

165,000     i       1933           108 

4A       1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  4£%  Bds. 

100,000     !       1907 

104 

4J         28  Feb.—  28  Aug. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000           1925 

107 

'    3|         1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

A  most  satisfactory  change  has  come  over  the  position  in 
South  Africa  since  this  time  last  month.  Then  the  enemy  was 
within  sixty  miles  of  Cape  Town,  and  it  required  a  very  sanguine 
imagination  to  discern  a  ray  of  brightness  anywhere  in  the  out- 
look. Now  the  invading  forces  have  been  dispersed,  the  ubiquitous 
De  Wet  is  being,  as  Lord  Kitchener  describes  it,  energetically 
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hustled,  and  General  French  in  the  eastern  Transvaal  seems  to  be 
more  than  a  match  for  Botha's  forces.  So  far,  however,  there 
has  been  little  recovery  in  Cape  and  Natal  Government  issues,  but 
they  stand  at  a  fairly  satisfactory  level  in  most  cases,  although 
investors  have  still  a  chance  of  picking  up  bargains.  Mining 
shares  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  investments,  but  they  often 
provide  a  useful  barometer  of  how  the  outlook  is  regarded  in  the 
market,  and  the  renewed  interest  in  them  may,  we  hope,  be  taken 
as  a  happy  augury  that  the  end  of  our  troubles,  in  this  quarter,  is 
approaching.  Bank  shares  have  been  very  strong,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  some  recovery  after  the  continued  fall  in  the 
securities  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  South  African  Eepublic. 
This  recovery  is  doubtless  due  to  the  issue  of  the  financial  state- 
ment which  has  just  been  made. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

1 
Price.     ;    Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4J%  Bonds      .     .     . 

1,081,500 

1915-19* 

104       !     4J 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

4J%      „      1879  .      . 

444,500 

1917 

104       !     41 

4%        „       1881   .      . 

418,400 

1922 

100           4T^ 

4  %        „       1882  .      . 

561,600 

1923 

108       j     3j 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4  %  1882  Inscribed     . 

2,091,552 

1923 

108       '<     3£ 

4  %  1883 

3,733,195 

1923 

111           3$ 

4  %  1886         „ 

9,997,566 

1916-36* 

108           3£ 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3J  %  1886       „ 

5,656,180 

1929-49* 

105£     ;     Si 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3  %  1886 

4,357,400 

1933-43* 

95       !     3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

, 

NATAL. 

4£  %  Bonds,  1876  . 

758,700 

1919 

112           3| 

16  Mar.—  16  Sep. 

4  %        „       1882  . 
4  %  Con.  Inscribed 

75,400 
296,181 

1926 
1927 

111           3T7& 
111           3T7s 

15  May—  15Nov, 
15  May—  15  Oct. 

4  %  Inscribed  . 

3,026,444 

1937 

115           3^ 

Apr.—  Oct. 

8*  7 

3,714,917 

1939 

103           3$ 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

3O/ 
/o                »                      • 

1,000,000 

1929-49* 

96           3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Cape  Town  5  %  Debs. 
Do.  4  %  Debs.  .      .      . 

57,900  1 
362,000  ! 

drawings 

1943 

104J 
105 

S1 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.3£%    „     .     .     . 

388,000 

1948 

99 

3| 

31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 

Durban  4  %  Inscribed 
Do.  3}  % 

100,000 
300,000 

1944 
1949 

107 
98 

3|^ 

J30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  3*  % 

200,000  i 

1939 

95 

3| 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port    Elizabeth    6   %\ 
Waterworks  .      .      .  / 

117,800  : 

drawings 

110 

f* 

31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 

up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs 

£2,100,000 

5 

100 

94 

57 

Natal-Zululand  3  %  Debs  

£300,000 

3 

100 

86J 

3|6 

New  Cape  Central  4  %  Debs. 

£125,000 

4 

100 

91 

4& 

Northern   Railway  of  the   S.  African) 
Rep  4  7  Bonds       / 

£1,500,000 

nil 

100 

88£ 

nil 

Pretoria-Pietersburg  4  %  Debs.  Red.    . 

£950,000 

nil 

100 

90£ 

nil 

Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.    . 

£1,814,877 

5 

100 

62£ 

8^ 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

5 

5 

4 

6J 

Bank  of  Africa  £18£   

120,000 

12 

6| 

11 

6H 

National  Bank  of  the  S.  African  Rep.  . 

100,000 

nil 

10 

8 

nil 

Robinson  S.  African  Banking    .      .      . 

744,000 

5 

4 

8| 

5H 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .      . 

50,000 

16 

25 

71 

5$ 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .... 

30,000 

19 

5 

18 

5* 

Do.  7  %  Cum.  Pref  

20,000 

7 

5 

8 

*l 

Do.  2nd  Cons.  4£  %  Cum.  Pref.       .      . 

20,000 

5 

5 

5* 

*A 

Do.  5  %  Deb.  Stock  Red  

£75,000 

5 

100 

South  African  Breweries      .... 

462,589 

12J 

1 

'k 

6f 

Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  

300,000 

5 

1 

1 

5 

British  S.  African  (Chartd.)  .... 

4,373,559 

nil 

1 

3* 

nil 

Do.  5  7  Debs  Red      .                 ... 

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

102* 

4£ 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

34,033 

3£ 

10 

2 

9 

8 

3g 

Do  8  7  Cum  Pref 

9,906 

8 

5 

8 

5 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

h 

10 

14* 

6T9B 

Do.  4£  7  Cum.  Pref  

10,000 

4| 

10 

10$ 

4A 

S.  African  Lighting  Assn  

6,000 

8* 

10 

16 

51* 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.      .      .     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

6* 

6| 

Among  the  stocks  of  Crown  Colonies,  advances  should  be  noted 
in  Barbadoes  3J  per  cents,  and  British  Guiana  4  per  cents. 

CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.     . 

375,000 

1925  -42f 

102 

3i7* 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Brit.  Guiana  4%  ins.  . 

194,500 

1935            108 

3| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Do.  3%  ins  

150,000 

1923-45* 

94 

3T7B 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4£%  bonds.      . 

147,500 

1  %  S.  F. 

105 

4T5* 

15  May—  15  Nov. 

Do.  4%  ins  

1,076,100 

1943 

H2i 

8£ 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins  

1,450,000 

1940 

99 

3^B 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£  %  ins  . 

341,800 

1918-43* 

102 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  bonds 
Do.  4%  ins  

71,600 
1,098,139 

1927 
1934 

lOlx 
108 

•S 

|l5Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3^%  ins.     .      .      . 

1,275,100 

1919-49* 

101 

3l75 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius     3  %  guar. 
Great  Britain    .      . 

600,000 

1940 

103£ 

2$ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins..      .      . 

482,390 

1937 

114 

3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Trinidad  5%  debs.  .      . 
Do.  4%  ins.       .     .    ^' 

72,880 
422,593 

drawings 
1917-42* 

103 
108 

1 

\15Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins  

400,000 

1927-44* 

95 

3i5s 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong   &   Shan-| 
ghai    Bank    Shares/ 

80,000 

Div.  £3£ 

61 

6f 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period. 
February  20th. 


f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

TRUSTEE. 


THE    EMPIRE'" 
REVIEW 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home*" — Byron. 


VOL.  I.  APRIL,   1901.  No.  3. 


THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  TOUR 

THE  tour  upon  which  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and 
York  started  so  auspiciously  from  Portsmouth  on  the  16th  of 
March  is  estimated  to  occupy  about  thirty-three  weeks.  During 
this  period  visits  will  be  paid  to  all  the  great  self-governing 
colonies,  while  a  few  days  spent  at  Malta,  Ceylon  and  Singapore 
will  enable  their  Eoyal  Highnesses  to  see  something  of  those 
dependencies  of  the  Crown  which  are  administered  direct  from 
Downing  Street. 

Extensive  preparations  are  everywhere  in  progress  for  the 
reception  of  the  august  visitors,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared 
to  give  them  a  right  royal  welcome.  The  dwellers  in  Greater 
Britain  warmly  appreciate  the  honour  done  them,  and  are  duly 
sensible  of  the  great  personal  sacrifice  their  Majesties  have  made 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  our  late  revered  sovereign. 
Few  of  our  kinsmen  have  ever  seen  any  member  of  the  Koyal 
Family,  and  fewer  still  have  had  the  opportunity  of  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Heir- Apparent  and  the  gracious  lady  who  will  one 
day  be  our  Queen.  Many  hundreds  of  miles  will  be  traversed  by 
loyal  subjects  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  Eoyal  Highnesses, 
and  very  representative  of  the  Empire  will  be  the  gathering  at 
Melbourne  for  the  historic  ceremony  that  is  to  mark  the  opening 
of  the  first  Parliament  of  Federated  Australia. 

That  it  should  be  possible  for  an  important  journey  of  this 
kind  to  be  undertaken  in  so  short  a  time  and  in  such  comfortable 
circumstances  indicates  how  the  ways  of  civilisation  have  advanced 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  But  so  accustomed  are  we  to 
the  results  that  have  followed  the  discovery  of  steam  power  and 
electricity  that  this  fact  alone  is  hardly  likely  to  awaken  surprise, 
VOL.  I.— No.  3.  s 
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The  royal  tour  will,  however,  bring  home  to  thousands  the  com- 
pactness of  the  British  Empire  and  the  strong  feeling  of  unity 
existing  throughout  the  King's  dominions.  No  Power  other  than 
Great  Britain  possesses  an  Empire  stretching  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  no  ruler  other  than  King  Edward  VII.  can  reckon  with 
certainty  upon  the  support  of  great  and  growing  communities, 
one  and  all  fired  with  the  same  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the 
Throne.  While  strengthening  the  bond  of  union  binding  the 
Colonies  with  the  motherland,  this  journey  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses  will  at  the  same  time  afford  the  people  of  every 
nationality  some  idea  of  the  greatness  that  attaches  to  a  nation 
which  can  extend  itself  over  the  world  and  yet  maintain  an  un- 
divided front  to  the  common  enemy. 

To  judge  from  the  Gibraltar  visit  we  shall  not  lack  information 
as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  royal  party.  Nothing  lessens  distance 
to  the  traveller  more  than  a  letter  from  home,  and  nothing  will 
tend  to  soften  the  pain  of  separation  felt  by  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  as  well  as  keep  the  main  objects  of  the  journey  before 
the  public  so  much  as  the  telegraphic  accounts  which  we  are 
promised  as  the  tour  proceeds . 

The  following  table  of  approximate  dates  will  enable  our 
readers  to  keep  the  royal  travellers  in  sight  as  they  move  from 
place  to  place,  while  the  chart  will  doubtless  be  found  useful  for 
purposes  of  reference  between  now  and  the  1st  of  November,  when, 
if  all  goes  well,  H.M.S.  Ophir  should  again  reach  Portsmouth. 


TABLE  SHOWING 

Arrive. 
Gibraltar         .     » 
Malta  .... 

APPROXIMATE  I 

.     Mar.  20. 
Mar.  25. 
.     Mar.  30. 
April  1. 
April  5. 
April  12. 
April  21. 
May  6. 
May  20. 
May  27. 
June  11. 
June  18. 
June  22. 
June  25. 
July  2. 
July  10. 
July  20. 
Aug.  5. 
Aug.  13. 
Aug.  17. 
Aug.  29. 
Sept.  5. 
Sept.  15. 
Sept.  20. 
Oct.  22. 

)ATES  OF  ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE. 

Leave. 
Gibraltar  ....     Mar.  22. 
Malta  .      .      :     .      .     Mar.  27. 
Port  Said  ....     Mar.  31. 
Suez      April  1. 
Aden     April  6. 
Colombo    .      .      .      .     April  16. 
Singapore  ....     April  23. 
Melbourne      .      .      .     May  16. 
Brisbane    .      .  •  .      .     May  25. 
Sydney       ....     June  6. 
Auckland  ....     June  16. 
Wellington      .      .      .     June  21. 
Lyttelton  ....     June  24. 
Dunedin    ....     June  27. 
Hobart                              Jnlv  7 

Port  Said  .      .      . 
Suez 

Aden     .      .           . 

Colombo    . 
Singapore  .           ." 
Melbourne 
Brisbane    . 
Sydney      . 
Auckland  . 
Wellington 
Lyttelton  . 
Dunedin    . 
Hobart       . 
Adelaide    .           , 
Fremantle 
Mauritius  .           : 
Durban 
Simonstown 
Ascension  . 
Off  St.  Vincent    '. 
Halifax      .      .      . 
Quebec       .... 
St   John's 

Adelaide    . 
Fremantle 
Mauritius  . 
Durban 
Capetown  . 
Ascension  . 
St.  Vincent 
Halifax      . 
Quebec 
St.  John's  . 
at  Portsmouth,  Nov 

.      .      .     July  15. 
.      .      .     July  25. 
.     .      .     Aug.  8. 
.     .      .     Aug.  15. 
.'     .      .     Aug.  X-2. 
.      .      .     Aug.  31. 
.      .      .     Sept.  5. 
.      .      .     Sept.  17. 
.      .      .     Oct.  17. 
.     .     .     Oct.  25. 
.  1. 

THE  EDITOE. 

H,M.S.  Ophir  is  due 
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THE  COMMAND-IN-CHIEF 

THE  remarkably  interesting  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
initiated  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Wolseley,  brought  out  an 
almost  universal  agreement  in  favour  of  civilian  supremacy, 
the  recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  which  has  often  been  condemned  by 
soldiers,  but  for  which  no  substituted  system  has  as  yet  been 
seriously  considered.  In  the  remarks  which  I  make  upon  the 
subject  I  shall,  therefore,  assume  that  it  is  not  thought  possible  to 
interfere  with  this  root  principle. 

The  opinion  of  Lord  Roberts  carries  at  the  moment  in  any 
military  matter  where  he  chooses  to  insist  upon  having  his  own 
way,  a  weight  so  absolutely  dominant  that  it  is  interesting  to  note 
his  views  upon  the  subject.  In  1891  he  wrote  of  the  ideal  Com- 
mander-in- Chief  that  it  should  be  his  duty  "  to  organise  the  army 
for  war,  and,  if  requisite,  to  take  command  in  the  field."  This  is 
the  Indian  practice ;  and  the  late  Sir  George  Chesney,  who  was 
a  high  authority  and  who  had  been  Military  Member  of  Council, 
used  to  maintain  that  on  paper,  and  if  properly  worked,  the  Indian 
system  was  perfect.  The  Viceroy  in  Council  is  the  King  of 
Prussia  of  Moltke's  writings.  The  Commander-in-Chief  in  India 
is  the  Moltke ;  and  the  Military  Member  of  Council  is  the  Prus- 
sian Minister  of  War.  Is  it  possible  to  introduce  into  this  country 
so  effective  a  scheme  ?  France  has  had  to  face  difficulties  even 
greater  than  our  own  as  regards  the  preparation  of  her  armies  for 
war  and  for  their  eventual  command  in  the  field.  Our  system  has 
broken  down,  but  the  French  still  presents  a  bewildering  picture 
of  confusion,  and  is  theoretically  worse  even  than  our  own. 

It  must  be  at  once  admitted  that  almost  every  speaker  in  the 
debates  in  the  Lords  succeeded  in  proving  to  the  public,  on  the 
one  hand,  how  great  are  the  paper  or  theoretical  difficulties,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  easily,  after  all,  they  may  temporarily 
disappear  at  a  moment,  such  as  the  present,  when  one  general 
has  sufficient  authority  for  his  military  opinion  to  be  unques- 
tioned, and  when  he  is  able  to  work  well  with  a  Cabinet  and 
a  Secretary  of  State.  The  temporary  avoidance  of  practical 
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difficulty  is  facilitated  at  the  moment  by  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Ealph  Knox,  who,  continuing  the  traditions  of  Lord  Haliburton, 
was  the  really  powerful  man — remaining  always  in  the  back- 
ground,—and  the  substitution  in  his  place  of  a  junior  officer  under 
military  discipline,  who  will  not,  for  some  years  to  come,  stand 
up  to  his  late  Commander-in-Chief  in  South  Africa,  the  present 
Commander-in- Chief  at  home.  Without  saying  one  word  against 
the  talented  supply- officer,  who  becomes  permanent  head  of  the 
War  Office,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Lord  Haliburton  had 
himself  been  a  deputy-assistant  commissary  general,  and  that  he 
came  into  the  War  Office  in  much  the  same  way  in  which  the 
new  occupant  of  the  post  has  come  there.  If,  at  any  future  time, 
Lord  Roberts  should  be  succeeded  by  a  commander-in-chief  of 
less  authority,  then,  again,  a  permanent  head  of  the  War  Office, 
who,  even  if  a  soldier  when  appointed,  must  in  the  course  of  time 
become  essentially  a  civilian,  will  again,  of  necessity,  find  himself, 
although  still  in  the  background,  the  principal  adviser  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  man  who  remains  in  the  War  Office,  while 
commanders-in-chief,  and  adjutants-general,  and  Secretaries  of 
State,  come  and  go,  must  always  be  master  of  the  situation  against 
any  but  exceptionally  strong  or  exceptionally  popular  occupants  of 
the  great  places.  It  is  for  that  reason  that,  before  the  advent 
of  Lord  Eoberts  to  Pall  Mall,  I  had  always  insisted  that  Army 
reform  could  not  be  so  much  as  thought  of  as  a  practical  matter 
unless  a  Prime  Minister  himself  would  take  it  in  hand.  In 
Prussia  the  heads  of  the  War  Office  go  backwards  and  foiwards 
to  and  from  the  colours.  There  are  enormous  advantages  in 
this  system,  which,  in  my  opinion,  outweigh  its  drawbacks. 

It  is  almost  cruel  to  attempt  to  tie  down  Mr.  Brodrick  to  his 
unhappy  past.  He  had  ten  years  in  the  War  Office  before  he  was 
born  again.  In  his  unregenerate  days,  as  Financial  Secretary,  as 
"B  "  who  in  the  Fortnightly  Eeview  attacked  the  reformers  and 
defended  the  opinions  of  Lord  Haliburton,  and  even  in  recent  years 
as  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  War,  he  has  cursed  the  gods  that 
now  he  serves.  But  I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  his  conversion, 
though  not  admitted  by  himself,  is  complete,  and  that  he  is  in  fact  a 
new  man.  He  is  the  author,  as  far  as  politicians  go,  of  the  existing 
paper  system ;  a  system  which  for  the  moment  does  not  matter, 
but  the  danger  of  which  is  that  it  may  revive ;  that,  if  unaltered, 
it  must  revive.  It  was  no  doubt  Lord  Haliburton  who  invented 
that  scheme  which  might,  or  might  not,  have  been  adopted  as  it 
stands  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  had  he  remained  in 
office  in  1895,  but  which  was  in  August  1895  explained  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Brodrick,  which  was  issued  in  Novem- 
ber 1895,  and  defended  by  Mr.  Brodrick  in  1896.  Under  it  all  the 
great  military  officers  have  direct  and  recognised  access  to  the 
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Secretary  of  State  as  advisers.  A  more  practical  point,  and  one 
which  it  will  be  easier  to  change,  is  that  the  division  of  duties 
among  these  great  officers  is  a  bad  one.  Of  all  the  duties  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  which  make  him  really  the  principal  mili- 
tary adviser  in  India,  for  example,  the  chief  is  the  preparation 
and  training  of  the  army  for  war ;  and  Lord  Eoberts  cannot  be 
favourable,  seeing  the  words  which  we  have  quoted  from  him,  to 
the  adjutant-general  being  the  responsible  adviser  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  this  great  field  unless,  for  this  part  of  his  duties,  the 
adjutant-general  is  made  formally  subordinate  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Any  adjutant-general  at  the  War  Office  during  the 
present  tenure  of  office  by  Lord  Eoberts  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
must  be  subject  in  practice  to  Lord  Koberts  in  this  most  im- 
portant portion  of  his  duties.  But  what  we  are  concerned  with 
is  that  improvement  of  the  official  system  which  will  make 
permanent  that  which  is  for  the  moment  a  happy  chance. 

Here  it  is  that  in  the  past  Mr.  Brodrick  had  gone  most 
wrong.  Sir  James  Stephen's  Commission  had  found  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  overcharged  with  duties.  Mr.  Brodrick, 
on  the  1st  December,  1891,  had  stated  that  it  was  "  a  matter 
for  grave  consideration  whether  the  Commander-in-Chief,  .  .  . 
under  whatever  name,  should  not  be  relieved  of  some  of  his 
functions  ;  "  and  in  189'5,  by  Lord  Haliburton's  scheme,  fore- 
shadowed in  1891,  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  relieved  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  duties,  and,  unfortunately,  of  the  wrong  ones. 
There  was  ground  for  accepting  this  much  from  the  Hartington 
Commission :  that  there  was  excessive  centralisation  on  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  for  he  had  some  control  of  the  Supply 
of  the  Army,  which  even  in  Prussia  and  in  India  (where  the 
position  of  Moltke,  or  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  India  re- 
spectively, was  what  it  should  be)  was  under  other  officers — the 
Prussian  Minister  of  War  or  the  Military  Member  of  Council,  as 
the  case  may  be.  On  the  31st  August,  1895,  Mr.  Brodrick,  who 
had  in  no  point  modified  his  views  since  1891,  defended  the  new 
arrangement  in  the  House  of  Commons  before  the  thing  had  been 
actually  done. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  language  of  the  Government  speakers  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Government  are  now  prepared  to 
modify  the  Order  of  November,  1895  ;  and  if  any  of  those  in  both 
sides  of  the  debate  and  on  both  sides  in  the  House  of  Commons 
who  understand  the  question  were  put  together  to  think  out  the 
modifications  almost  universally  now  admitted  to  be  necessary  in 
the  Order,  agreement  could  be  easily  reached.  It  seems  to  me 
certain  that  within  a  year  or  two  modifications  will  be  happily 
made.  The  present  scheme  may  work  with  Lord  Koberts,  but, 
for  his  successors,  should  be,  and  I  think  will  be,  amended  in  such 
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a  way  as  to  ensure,  in  the  future,  without  undue  centralisation  of 
too  great  a  mass  of  work  on  the  Commander-in- Chief,  the  real 
supremacy  of  a  single  mind  in  matters  which  concern  preparation 
for  war.  The  Commander-in- Chief  must,  of  course,  always  be 
provided  with  his  own  instruments,  in  the  shape  of  able  officers 
charged  under  him  with  preparation  for  war — that  is,  with  a 
directing  staff.  As  regards  the  working  of  the  present  system, 
but  for  the  presence  of  Lord  Roberts,  it  is  necessary  to  see  a 
paper  by  Colonel  A'Court  in  the  November  number  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  This  officer  has  had  a  brilliant  connection  with 
the  Intelligence  Department,  and  great  weight,  apart  from  his  own 
ability,  must  be  attached  to  his  words.  He  ascribes  our  failures 
to  miscalculation,  and  goes  on:  "If  the  question  is  asked  why 
this  miscalculation  was  made,  the  answer  is  that  we  have  no 
special  branch  or  department  at  the  War  Office  dealing  solely  .  .  . 
with  preparation  for  war;  and  that  until  we  have  .  .  .  these 
miscalculations  will  recur."  He  then  complains  that,  while  we 
trouble  the  Commander-in- Chief  with  everything,  we  do  not  allow 
him  the  final  word  in  any  question,  nor  provide  him  with  a  body 
of  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparation  for  war.  It  is 
clear  that  this  means  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
intelligence  of  the  army  now  think  that  all  military  responsibility 
should  be  thrown  on  the  Commander-in-Chief ,  and  that  he  should 
be  supplied  with  a  directing  staff,  which  would  work  out  the 
requirements  of  all  the  great  campaigns  likely  to  occur,  and 
"  provide  a  solid  foundation  for  our  military  organisation  such  as 
at  present  is  entirely  wanting." 

In  the  Parliamentary  Papers  circulated  to  members  of  both 
Houses  and  published  in  the  newspapers  of  March  15th,  it  was 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Brodrick  in  his  final  minute  that  the  adjutant- 
general  should,  in  his  opinion,  come  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  This  is,  as  I  have  shown,  the  essential 
point.  Its  concession  is  accompanied  by  words  which  I  do  not 
understand  as  to  Mobilisation  and  Intelligence.  But  it  cannot 
be  intended  by  Mr.  Brodrick  to  withdraw  in  any  degree  the 
Intelligence  Department  and  Mobilisation  from  Lord  Eoberts, 
and  his  meaning  must  be,  however  little  clear  are  the  words,  that 
the  ultimate  modification  to  be  made  in  the  Order,  after  consulta- 
tion with  Lord  Roberts,  will  add  to  the  present  principal  duties  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  that  training  of  the  army  for  war  which 
is  now,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Order  of  1895,  under  the 
adjutant-general  reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

With  the  personal  issues,  which  confused  the  subject  and 
disturbed  that  real  fact  of  general  agreement  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  I  am  not  concerned.  But  there  was  one  side  issue 
suggested  in  Lord  Rosebery's  speech  which  is  perhaps  worth 
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remark.  The  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  purely 
military  matters  is,  of  course,  somewhat  unreal.  However 
strongly  we  may  express  the  view  that  the  Cabinet  and  the  civilian 
Secretary  of  State  are  responsible,  in  practice  we  cannot  but  think 
of  the  advice  vouched  and  of  the  man  who  gave  that  advice.  It 
is  supposed  that  in  the  case  of  the  cordite  vote  there  was 
departure  from  sound  principles,  and  Lord  Rosebery's  allusion  to 
this  subject  requires  notice,  as  does  that  made  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th 
March.  Lord  Rosebery  said  that  his  Government  had  a  certificate 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  stores.  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  appeared,  although  in  language  less 
definite,  to  confirm  this  view.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  unfor- 
tunately, in  the  second  Lords  debate,  assumed  that  Lord  Rosebery 
had  been  right  in  saying  that  his  Ministry  "  did  bring  forward  in 
Parliament  the  opinion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  support  of  " 
their  "  policy  with  regard  to  small  arm  ammunition  .  .  .  without 
any  favourable  result."  It  would  seem  that  Lord  Rosebery 
was  either  alluding  to  something  which  was  not  put  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  else  that  he  was  mistaken.  In  the  cordite 
debate  Mr.  Brodrick  rightly  put  Cabinet  responsibility  very  high ; 
and  stated  that  if  we  were  overwhelmed  by  disaster  at  any  time 
it  would  be  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  who  would  be  res- 
ponsible. He  afterwards  unjustly  attacked  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  for  being  "  anxious  to  water  down  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,"  and  threatened  him  that  he  would 
"  some  day  show  the  House  how  far  when  in  power  he  had 
appreciated  that  responsibility."  Mr.  Brodrick  now  takes  a 
slightly  different  view  of  the  nature  of  ministerial  responsibility, 
and  puts  forward  "  military  advice  "—as  for  example  in  his 
defence  of  the  failures  in  the  present  war  :  "All  which  had  been 
done  in  the  war  had  been  solely  dictated  by  military  advice.  .  .  . 
Military  advice  alone  determined  all  that  had  been  done." 

Now  in  the  first  cordite  debate  the  real  facts  were  not  brought 
out,  and  no  definite  statement  was  made  to  the  House  on 
either  side,  but  in  the  second  cordite  debate,  which  was  on  the 
31st  August,  1895,  and  in  a  third  debate  in  the  following  session, 
the  facts  were  fully  gone  into,  and  they  are  really  ascertained 
beyond  all  doubt.  It  was  not  the  Commander-in-Chief  who  was 
vouched  by  the  defeated  Government,  but  the  Adjutant-General ; 
and,  in  the  second  debate,  it  was  admitted  that  "  the  Adjutant- 
General  .  .  .  did  not  profess  that  the  store  of  small-arm  ammuni- 
tion is  ...  full  and  adequate."  Lord  Rosebery  is,  therefore, 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  his  Government  was  able  to  produce 
in  this  matter  a  certificate  of  sufficiency  of  stores  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  The  fact  was  that  the  Adjutant-General 
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had  stated,  on  information  supplied  to  him  by  the  officer  specially 
charged  with  the  matter,  that  there  was  "  a  sufficient  supply  but 
not  a  full  and  ample  supply."  What  he  meant  by  this  confusing 
advice  (which  not  unnaturally  misled  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Government)  was  that  in  the  summer,  when  there  was  a 
heavy  use  of  ammunition,  the  regulation  equipment  for  all  the 
troops  in  the  United  Kingdom  did  not  exist.  It  follows,  of 
course,  that  there  was  at  that  time  of  year  no  true  reserve  of 
ammunition.  The  fact  that  in  India  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
maintain  both  the  regulation  equipment  and  the  reserve  at  all 
times  of  year,  showed  that  sufficiency  could  hardly  truly  be 
claimed  for  the  home  supply.  Had  the  case  of  the  Government 
been  good,  an  attempt  would  have  been  made,  which  on  the 
hypothesis  would  have  been  successful,  subsequently  to  reverse  in 
the  House,  according  to  unbroken  precedent,  the  adverse  decision 
of  a  thin  Committee  of  Supply.  The  cordite  case,  however,  is 
important  as  illustrating  the  difficulties  into  which  the  Government 
must  come  by  relying  upon  military  advice  from  a  number  of 
different  men.  On  such  an  occasion  the  advice  of  the  great  officer 
— the  chosen  and  selected  general,  should  be  vouched,  as  he,  under- 
standing the  details  of  the  question  in  a  manner  in  which  the 
civilian  officials — the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Under- Secretaries 
— cannot  be  expected  to  understand  it,  will  make  a  reply  more 
satisfactory  than  that  which  was  offered  to  the  Cabinet  of  1895 
through  two  or  three  different  mouths. 

The  result  then  of  our  investigation  of  the  latest  debates  is  that 
no  one  in  Parliament  seriously  attempts  to  undermine  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War ;  that 
all  now  admit  (whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past)  that 
the  Government  should  be  strengthened  by  the  advice  in  all  great 
questions  of  one  general  officer  of  experience,  through  whom  in 
such  matters  the  opinions  of  the  subordinate  heads  should  be 
expressed.  The  Secretary  of  State  cannot  be  debarred  from 
consultation,  if  necessary,  with  the  subordinate  heads.  But  the 
responsibility  to  Parliament  must  be  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  responsibility  to  him,  for  the  advice  given  in  great 
matters,  that  of  the  "  principal  military  adviser  " — the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

There  has  lately  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  columns 
of  the  Times  upon  the  question  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  other 
great  war  department — the  Admiralty.  We  lack  in  this  country 
skilled  official  advice  for  that  general  supervision  over  the  defence 
of  the  Empire,  which  neither  the  War  Office  nor  the  Admiralty 
can  give.  The  army  normal  or  peace  estimates  and  the  navy 
estimates  have  been  increasing  in  something  like  the  same  degree. 
There  has  been  no  one  with  sufficient  authority  to  say,  "  Our 
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naval  need  at  the  moment  is  greater  than  our  military,  and,  while 
the  Admiralty  expenditure  must  keep  on  growing  the  military 
expenditure  must  receive  a  check."  No  one  has  ever  thought-out 
for  the  Cabinet — with  such  authority  as  to  decide  between  two 
very  different  schools  of  thought — the  problem  of  "  invasion."  In 
the  Admiralty,  the  First  Sea  Lord,  as  explained  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  llth  March,  1895,  advises  on  the  conduct  of  the 
operations  in  war,  and  has  the  general  organisation  and  direction 
of  naval  affairs.  Between  this  great  officer  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  there  is  no  one  to  decide.  The  committee  of  the  Cabinet, 
presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  has  not  (it  is  clear  from 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Goschen  when  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty) 
the  weight  with  either  department  to  secure  the  adoption  of  its 
opinion,  if  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  competent  advice  concerning 
defence  as  a  whole,  it  feels  able  to  form  one.  An  even  greater 
national  need,  it  follows,  than  competent  direction  of  the  War 
Office,  is  competent  handling  of  the  supreme  question  of  the 
defence  of  the  Empire  considered  as  a  whole. 

CHAELES  W.  DILKE. 
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MY  VISITS  TO  THE  DOWAGER-EMPRESS 
OF  CHINA 

"  LESS  black  than  she  is  painted"  is  still,  in  spite  of  all  we 
went  through  last  summer,  my  verdict  on  the  Dowager-Empress 
of  China,  and  it  is  also  the  verdict  of  more  competent  judges  than 
myself.  I  can  claim  personal  acquaintance  with  the  lady,  having 
twice  had  the  privilege  of  spending  some  hours  in  her  society  in 
the  Imperial  Winter  Palace  at  Peking  ;  these  visits,  and  especially 
the  first,  were  intensely  interesting,  being  an  entirely  new  depar- 
ture from  the  rigid  rules  of  Chinese  etiquette. 

On  the  13th  December,  1898,  the  bleakest,  blackest,  bitterest 
day  I  remember  that  winter,  the  wives  of  the  Representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Holland,  America  and 
Japan,  set  forth  to  pay  their  New  Year's  respects  to  the  Dowager- 
Empress.  Many  and  varied  were  the  points  which  had  to  be 
settled  before  this  visit  could  be  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  sides.  The  Empress  was  very  curious  to  see  us,  but  her 
Councillors  objected  strongly  to  this  new  and  pro-foreign  move, 
and  tried  in  many  ways  to  block  our  Audience  by  conceding  as 
grudgingly  as  possible  the  stipulations  made  by  our  respective 
husbands  that  we  should  be  received  with  every  mark  of  respect. 
Some  of  the  stipulations  which  we  ladies  insisted  upon  seemed 
exacting  even  to  our  husbands,  and  Prince  Ching  said  laughingly 
to  mine  at  one  of  the  meetings,  that  foreign  wives  seemed  almost 
as  difficult  to  please  as  Chinese.  The  negotiations  lasted  for 
about  six  weeks,  but  we  stood  firm  on  all  essential  points  and 
finally  woman's  curiosity  proved  stronger  than  man's  opposition, 
and  the  day  of  meeting  was  fixed.  Four  European  Interpreters 
and  two  Chinamen,  one  speaking  excellent  English,  and  the  other 
French,  accompanied  us  to  the  Palace. 

It  was  not  easy  to  combine  much  smartness  of  dress  together 
with  warmth.  Knowing  the  Palace  would  not  be  heated,  for  the 
Chinese  rarely  warm  their  rooms  beyond  perhaps  a  small  charcoal 
brazier,  preferring  to  add  to  their  garments  by  wadded  and  fur- 
lined  dresses  as  the  cold  increases,  we  heaped  on  many  furs,  and 
on  the  whole  made  a  brave  show,  while  our  Interpreters  in  their 
uniforms  looked  ceremonious  and  correct.  Carried  in  official  green 
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chairs  through  streets  lined  by  soldiery  to  the  Gate  of  the  For- 
bidden City,  we  were  met  there  by  many  high  Court  dignitaries 
in  their  beautiful  sable  coats,  wearing  their  insignia  of  office,  and 
handsome  strings  of  beads  of  sweet-smelling  woods  or  carved 
ivory  round  their  necks.  Here  we  left  our  own  chairs,  walked  a 
few  steps,  and  getting  into  small  open  palanquins,  were  carried 
by  Palace  eunuchs  over  a  beautiful  marble  bridge  across  a  lake  to  a 
miniature  railway  line  on  the  .other  side.  This  line  was  laid,  and 
the  cars  we  travelled  in  were  given  to  the  Empress  by  French 
engineers  some  years  ago.  The  cars  were  gorgeously  upholstered 
and  hung  with  mirrors,  but  the  sun  of  years  had  told  on  the 
purple  silk  hangings,  and  the  cushions  were  worn  and  shabby. 
We  climbed  into  the  carriages  and  were  slowly  propelled  by 
eunuchs  for  about  ten  minutes.  Our  way  lay  along  the  border 
of  the  "Lotus  Lake,"  a  large  sheet  of  ornamental  water  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  ;  where  the  lake  narrowed  it  was  spanned 
by  the  long  marble  bridge  we  had  been  carried  across,  behind  this 
the  Coal  Hill  and  a  bottle-shaped  tomb  standing  on  high  ground 
showed  sharply  against  the  sky.  In  another  direction  the  old 
Koman  Catholic  Cathedral  was  conspicuous.  It  had  been  built 
before  the  Empress  selected  this  site  for  her  Winter  Palace,  and 
when  the  grounds  stretched  themselves  to  where  it  stood,  it  was 
considered  disrespectfully  near  to  the  Palace,  was  therefore  bought 
and  converted  by  Imperial  orders  into  a  museum. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  lake  was  as  a  sheet  of  black, 
wind-swept  ice  fringed  by  gaunt  bare  trees ;  ungainly  straw 
pyramids  of  varied  shapes  and  heights  dotted  about  told  of 
precious  plants  hidden  beneath,  carefully  sheltered  from  the  frost, 
and  rockeries  denuded  of  every  vestige  of  green  stood  out  in  all 
their  shameless  naked  artificiality,  looking  dreary  and  forlorn. 
A  cold  grey  sky  gave  us  no  hope  of  even  a  glint  of  sunshine  to 
lighten  the  somewhat  desolate  scene.  Two  years  later,  when  the 
Imperial  Palaces  were  open  by  right  of  force  majeur,  I  saw  these 
gardens  and  lake  again,  decked  in  all  their  autumn  loveliness. 
The  lake  was  a  dense  carpet  of  glorious  white  and  purple  lotus 
flowers  framed  in  large  dark  green  leaves.  Standing  on  the 
marble  bridge,  as  far  as  one  could  see  the  eye  was  filled  by  the 
rich  colouring  of  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  many  graceful  trees 
fringing  the  borders  of  the  lake,  while  beneath  their  shade  might 
be  seen  the  glistening  bayonet  of  a  white-coated  Russian  sentry. 
Innumerable  yellow-tiled  buildings  showed  through  the  green, 
marble  balustrades  shimmered  in  the  setting  sun,  miniature  steps 
led  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  a  cloudless  blue  Italian  sky 
formed  a  fitting  frame  for  this  lovely  picture.  But  I  must  try 
and  forget  my  last  impressions  of  the  "  Lotus  Lake  "  and  go  back 
into  mid-winter. 
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Our  train,  if  one  can  dignify  it  by  so  important  a  name,  stopped 
at  a  small  building  where  stood,  like  a  large  cluster  of  tropical 
flowers,  many  of  the  Court  ladies  waiting  to  welcome  us.  All 
were  gorgeously  arrayed  in  silks  and  satins  of  many  colours,  their 
hair,  black  and  glistening,  was  done,  as  sailors  would  say,  athwart- 
ships,  on  a  pad  and  gaily  ornamented  with  gold  pins,  flowers,  and 
precious  stones ;  their  faces  were  painted,  but  being  Manchus 
their  feet  were  as  nature  had  made  them.  We  were  taken  into 
a  small  pavilion,  offered  tea,  and  divested  of  our  first  layer  of 
wraps.  Then,  we  were  marshalled  by  our  sable-coated  Mandarin 
friends  who,  together  with  our  Interpreters,  had  travelled  in 
the  second  carriage,  and  accompanied  by  the  ladies,  we  passed 
on  foot  through  a  gateway  into  a  big  courtyard  surrounded  on 
all  four  sides  by  houses,  paper-windowed  and  mysterious-looking  ; 
the  building  on  our  right  when  we  turned  into  the  court  was  a 
more  imposing  one  than  the  others,  and  had  plate-glass  windows 
and  doors.  Leading  to  this  building  a  wide  carpet  had  been 
spread  on  the  stone  flags,  and  we  were  motioned  to  walk  along 
it ;  at  the  door  my  large  fur  cloak  was  removed  without  a  word, 
and  I  was  hastily  ushered  into  the  room,  the  other  ladies  following 
closely  behind,  to  see  on  a  dais  twenty  feet  in  front  of  us  her 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Dowager-Empress  of  China. 

She  was  sitting  behind  a  long  narrow  table  decorated  with 
fruit  and  flowers  watching  our  entry  with  the  keenest  interest, 
and  no  less  keenly  did  we  look  at  this  formidable  lady  to  whom  is 
imputed  such  an  iron  will  and  unbending  character.  Though 
over  sixty  she  is  still  a  young-looking  woman  with  jet  black  hair 
and  kindly  dark  eyes  ;  in  repose  her  expression  is  stern,  but  when 
she  smiles  it  lights  up  and  all  traces  of  severity  disappear ;  her  face 
is  not  of  the  ordinary  Chinese  or  Manchu  type,  and  she  might 
in  another  part  of  the  world  pass  for  an  Italian  peasant.  In 
stature  she  is  short  and  slight,  but  wearing  the  Manchu  shoe 
adds  at  least  three  inches  to  her  height ;  her  hands  and  feet  are 
small  and  well  formed,  the  greatest  disfigurement  from  our  point 
of  view  being  the  two  gilt  nail  protectors  three  inches  long  which 
she,  in  common  with  all  the  Princesses,  wore  on  one  hand  to 
protect  the  nails  beneath  from  breaking.  She  was  richly  dressed 
in  a  yellow  brocaded  coat  lined  with  fur,  and  blue  silk  embroidered 
petticoat  down  to  her  feet,  her  hair  being  dressed  a  la  Manchu  in 
two  big  bows  showing  on  either  side  of  her  head  from  which  dangled 
pearl  ornaments,  and  a  bandeau  with  graduated  pearls,  the  largest 
as  big  as  a  chestnut,  encircled  the  front  of  her  head.  Her  face 
was  entirely  unpainted,  differing  in  this  respect  most  markedly 
from  all  the  other  Court  ladies. 

In  front  of  the  table  behind  which  her  Imperial  Majesty  was 
installed,  and  a  little  to  one  side,  sat  the  Emperor.  It  was  a 
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pleasurable   surprise  to   us   all  to  find   him  taking   part   in  the 
Audience,  as  we  were  told  only  the  Empress  was  to  receive  us. 
A  sad-eyed  delicate-looking  youth  showing  but  little  character  in 
his  face,  he  hardly  raised  his  eyes  during  our  reception.     After 
spreading    out    into    a    semi-circle    below    the    dais,    with    our 
Interpreters    behind    us,    we    made   our   courtsies ;    then   I,    as 
doyenne,  made  a  little   speech   in   English    (which   had   already 
been  submitted  to  the  Empress),  thanking  her  for  our  reception 
and   offering   our   congratulations   on  the  New  Year;    this  was 
translated  to  her  by  our  Interpreter,  and  in  reply  she  returned 
the   compliments   of   the   season,    and    bade   us   welcome.     The 
Empress  has  a  harsh  voice,  disagreeable  to  listen  to,  and  talks 
in  a  louder  key  than  is  usual   for  a  Chinese  lady.      Our  little 
speeches  over  I  ascended  the  dais  from  the  right,  courtsied  to  the 
Emperor  who  shyly  shook  hands  with  me,  courtsied  again  to  the 
Empress,  and  was  going  off  left,  when  she  called  me  back  and 
pressed    on    my   finger,    over    my    glove,    a    gold    filigree    ring 
ornamented  by  a  solitary  pearl.     I  looked  my  thanks  as  speech 
was  impossible,  she  said  a  few  words  and  I  retired,  to  be  followed 
in  order  by  the  other  ladies.     Having  all  filed  past  and  returned 
to  our  original  places  the  richer  each  of  a  quaint  souvenir,  the 
Empress  told  us  lunch  was  prepared  in  another  room  ;  we  con- 
sidered   ourselves   dismissed,  courtsied   again   and   our  Audience 
was  over. 

The  room  in  which  the  Empress  received  us  was  small  and, 
except  for  some  magnificent  wood-carvings  and  several  mirrors, 
unfurnished  ;  a  hideous  European  carpet  of  antediluvian  pattern 
covered  the  stone  floor,  and  innumerable  glass  chandeliers  and 
Chinese  lanterns  hung  from  the  roof.  It  was  crowded  with 
gaudily-dressed  and  gaily-painted  ladies-in-waiting,  pink  and 
yellow  were  the  predominating  colours,  their  cheeks  and  lips, 
vying  with  their  petticoats.  Many  officials  were  also  present 
and  I  fancy  to  most  of  them,  and  to  all  the  ladies,  we  were 
objects  of  considerable  interest ;  the  ladies  had  never  seen  their 
foreign  sisters  at  such  close  quarters  before,  and  many  of  them  had 
never  seen  us  at  all ;  it  would  be  amusing  to  know  what  they 
said  of  us  afterwards.  Throughout  the  day,  however,  the  Court 
personnel  behaved  with  exemplary  politeness ;  there  was  no 
whispering  or  giggling,  and  the  ladies  did  the  honours  of  the 
Palace  gravely  and  courteously  as  if  quite  accustomed  to  their 
duties  as  hostesses. 

Once  back  in  the  open  courtyard  we  were  escorted  through 
.another  building  into  a  large  room  with  smaller  rooms  leading 
out  of  it,  and  here  we  found  two  long  tables  spread  with  a 
profuse  Chinese  lunch.  Together  with  the  Princesses  we  took 
our  places  at  one  of  the  tables,  I  being  seated  next  Princess, 
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Ching,  wife  of  the  present  Commissioner,  a  plain,  elderly,  shy 
woman.  Prince  Ching  was  in  the  room  but  did  not  share  our 
tiffin,  he  sat  gravely  smoking  cigarettes  and  watching  the  party 
Our  Interpreters  with  some  high  mandarins  to  bear  them 
company  in  accordance  with  Chinese  etiquette  sat  at  the  other 
table. 

From  a  Chinese  point  of  view,  the  fare  provided  was  of  the 
most  recherche  kind ;  there  was  birds'-nest  soup,  seaweed  in  various 
disguises,  eggs  which  had  been  buried  for  many  years  until  they 
had  become  black  and  unrecognisable,  and  many  other  dainties. 
We  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  knife  and  fork  each,  and  our 
solitary  plate  was  no  bigger  than  a  breakfast  saucer.  There  was 
no  sequence  to  the  dishes,  nor  handing  round,  so  we  all  helped 
ourselves  by  boldly  thrusting  our  forks  into  the  particular  morsel 
which  tempted  us ;  occasionally  one  of  the  Princesses  would 
place  on  our  plates  some  delicacy  which  she  poised  deftly  between 
her  chopsticks,  and  we  returned  the  well-meant  compliment.  We 
had  warm  native  wine  to  drink,  a  strong  and  intoxicating  beverage 
I  am  told  if  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  but  to  me  it  tasted  like 
old  apples  and  seemed  particularly  nasty  ;  and  in  this  we  pledged 
our  hostesses.  Each  wore  a  ring  similar  to  the  one  just  given  to 
us,  and  the  Empress  herself  had  one  on,  probably  as  a  compliment 
to  us. 

After  sitting  for  nearly  an  hour  at  this  meal  we  asked  through 
our  Interpreters  whether  we  should  make  a  move  ;  we  were  then 
conducted  into  an  inner  room,  and,  tea  and  cigarettes  being 
handed  round,  the  Palace  ladies  thawed  somewhat,  allowed  us 
to  admire  and  examine  their  pretty  dresses,  and  in  turn  felt  the 
materials  of  our  dresses  and  chattered  volubly  amongst  them- 
selves. After  a  short  interval  we  were  invited  to  return  to  the 
larger  room,  the  tables  having  meanwhile  disappeared,  thus  giving 
us  a  chance  of  seeing  the  apartment,  which  was  lighted  on  one 
side  by  large  glass  windows  looking  into  a  small  artificial  canal. 
The  interior  was  uninteresting,  a  few  well-carved  tables  and 
chairs  were  scattered  about,  two  crazy  European  standard  lamps 
with  untidy  shades  stood  in  posts  of  honour,  whilst  two  really 
handsome  peacock  fans  kept  watch  over  a  raised  throne  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  below  this  stood  a  magnificently-carved  chair 
ample  enough  to  be  almost  called  a  throne,  clocks  were  every- 
where and  of  every  description  and  make,  little  and  big,  common 
and  valuable,  handsome  and  ugly,  going  and  not  going.  From 
the  ceiling  swung  many  fine  Chinese  lanterns  with  big  red 
tassel  ornaments,  and  between  peeped  the  little  electric  light  of 
civilisation. 

Having  formed  round  into  our  semi-circle  again,  the  Dowager- 
Empress   came  in  through  a  side  door,  and   seating   herself  on 
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the  lower  throne,  over  which  had  been  thrown  a  beautiful  fur 
rug,  began  an  animated  conversation  with  us  through  our  own 
Interpreters,  and  the  two  Chinese  whom  I  have  mentioned ;  the 
latter  always  went  down  on  their  knees  when  addressing  the 
Empress,  but  beyond  this  and  a  respectful  space  kept  round  her, 
I  particularly  noticed  that  all  her  ladies  and  courtiers  appeared 
quite  at  their  ease  in  her  presence,  and  talked  to  each  other, 
perhaps  in  slightly  lowered  tones,  but  as  if  quite  accustomed  to 
her  presence  and  in  no  way  intimidated  by  it. 

Our  conversation  was  of  necessity  of  the  most  banal;  she 
addressed  each  of  us  in  turn,  and  when  a  pretty  wistful-faced 
little  lady  came  in,  clad  in  the  same  gay  colours  as  the  other 
Princesses,  she  presented  each  of  us  to  her  as  the  Emperor's 
wife.  The  young  Empress  shook  hands  with  us,  and  then 
departed  without  having  spoken  to  anyone,  and  we  saw  her  no 
more.  Tea  was  then  brought  in,  and  the  Empress  standing  up  and 
taking  each  of  our  cups  in  turn,  sipped  from  it  and  replaced  it  on 
the  saucer,  when  we  drank  too  ;  not  satisfied  with  this  token  of 
friendship,  she  then  gave  us  each  a  queer  little  stage  embrace  to 
our  great  amazement,  for  kissing  as  we  know  it,  is,  I  believe,  not 
a  Chinese  custom.  Having  spent  half-an-hour  with  us,  way  was 
made  through  the  throng,  and  the  Dowager-Empress  went  off  to 
the  theatre  inviting  us  to  follow,  which  we  did  at  a  respectful 
distance. 

We  must  have  walked  fully  five  minutes  through  a  labyrinth 
of  passages,  courtyards,  covered  ways,  and  dwelling-houses  of  the 
usual  Chinese  type,  with  dreary  impenetrable  papered  windows 
and  doors,  before  we  finally  reached  the  theatre.  The  building  is 
square,  and  on  three  sides  are  rooms  with  plate  glass  windows 
temporarily  slipped  in  during  the  winter  months,  facing  a  large 
square  platform  in  the  centre.  Between  us  and  this  platform  was 
a  space  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  in  one  corner  of  this  the 
musicians  were  accommodated.  The  stage  is  roofed  in  during 
the  winter  months  by  a  lofty  temporary  roof,  which  in  the  hot 
weather  is  removed,  and  the  theatre  becomes  an  open  air  resort. 
Facing  the  stage  is  the  Royal  box,  and  here  we  could  easily  distin- 
guish the  Emperor  and  Empress,  the  former  standing  respectfully 
behind  his  aunt's  chair  surrounded  by  a  large  attendance  of  ladies 
in  waiting,  eunuchs,  and  others.  Before  the  performance  began 
the  stage  was  filled  by  a  large  number  of  mandarins  of  high  rank 
who,  at  a  given  signal,  fell  on  their  knees  and  "  kow-towed  "  to 
the  royalties  who  came  to  the  front  of  the  box  to  receive  their 
obeisance  ;  in  their  magnificent  sables  and  gold-embroidered  robes 
the  mandarins  presented  a  curious  spectacle — kneeling  and  touching 
the  ground  with  their  foreheads. 

The  play  was  interesting  on  account  of  its  novelty,  but  had 
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apparently  no  sequence  or  plot ;  the  music  was  weird  and  ear- 
piercing,  quite  devoid,  it  appeared  to  us,  of  either  tune  or  melody  ; 
the  dresses  of  the  actors  were  beautiful  in  their  rich  variety  of 
colour  and  embroideries.  No  woman  is  ever  allowed  to  act  in 
public  in  China,  but  their  places  are  admirably  filled  by  men  who 
talk,  walk,  dress,  and  even  imitate  the  small  bound  feet  to  perfec- 
tion. We  enjoyed  the  scene  well  enough  for  a  little  while,  but 
before  long  began  to  realise  that  we  were  very  cold,  had  had 
nothing  substantial  to  eat  since  breakfast,  and  that  it  was  getting 
on  for  three  o'clock  After  patient  endurance  of  an  hour's 
theatricals  we  hinted  that  it  was  time  to  be  making  a  move 
homewards. 

We  were  therefore  conducted  back  to  the  room  where  we  had 
lunched,  and  found  awaiting  us  a  second  collation,  this  time  of 
cakes  and  sweetmeats  of  all  shapes  and  colours.  Seated  in  the 
same  order  as  before,  we  tried  to  satisfy  our  hunger,  but  the  cakes 
looked  more  appetising  than  they  tasted,  lacking  flavour  and 
sweetness,  and  I  secretly  longed  for  a  cup  of  home  tea  and  some 
humble  bread  and  butter.  Once  more  we  went  into  the  inner 
room  whilst  the  tables  of  food  were  hurriedly  removed,  and  then 
for  the  third  time  the  Dowager-Empress  returned  to  speak  a  few 
final  words  of  farewell.  She  hoped  we  had  spent  a  pleasant  time 
in  her  Palace,  and  was  sorry  she  was  unable  to  amuse  us  better. 
Finally  she  beckoned  to  a  man  standing  near  who  was  holding  a 
tray  loaded  with  boxes ;  inside  these  were  four  rolls  of  impossibly 
bright-coloured  satins  with  a  large  Chinese  pattern  woven  into 
them  in  equally  vivid  hues,  a  scroll  painted  by  herself  and  stamped 
with  the  Imperial  seal,  and  two  boxes  containing  combs  made  of 
ivory  and  of  different  sizes  and  shapes.  These  were  presents, 
replicas  of  which  she  explained  were  to  be  sent  to  each  of  us. 
Thanking  the  Imperial  lady  for  all  her  kindness  we  bowed  our- 
selves out,  and  having  taken  a  friendly  farewell  of  the  other  ladies 
we  followed  the  same  route  as  in  our  coming,  and  at  four  o'clock 
were  back  in  the  British  Legation,  where  bright  fires  and  hot  tea 
proved  very  welcome.  So  ended  a  memorable  day. 

Though  several  attempts  had  been  made,  from  time  to  time, 
to  establish  nearer  relations  between  the  foreign  ladies  and  the 
Chinese  Court,  all  efforts  had  hitherto  proved  unavailing,  but 
having  once  been  received  by  the  Dowager-Empress,  it  was 
decided  to  make  the  visit  a  yearly  custom,  just  as  our  husbands 
each  New  Year  present  their  respects  to  the  Emperor.  Accord- 
ingly in  March  1900  the  wives  of  the  Foreign  Representatives 
at  Peking  again  paid  a  visit  to  the  Palace  when  the  Dowager- 
Empress  was,  if  possible,  more  friendly  and  genial  with  us  than  on 
our  previous  visit.  The  general  programme  was  almost  the  same 
on  this  occasion  as  on  the  last,  except  that  each  lady  was  accom- 
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parried  by  the  Interpreter  of  her  own  Legation.  One  noticeable 
change  was  however  made  by  the  Empress,  who  came  into  our  box 
during  the  theatrical  performance,  and  spent  some  time  with  us, 
examining  our  rings  and  trinkets  and  the  texture  of  our  dresses. 
The  Empress  was  much  amused  by  the  Dutch  lady's  pince-nez, 
which  she  was  trying  to  conceal,  as  it  is  considered  the  height  of 
ill-breeding  to  wear  glasses  when  conversing  with  anybody.  Her 
Imperial  Majesty  tried  them  on,  peeped  through  our  opera  glasses, 
and  generally  behaved  with  the  naive  curiosity  of  a  mere  woman  ; 
she  showed  us  two  strings  of  good-sized  pearls  which  hung  from 
her  wrists,  told  us  that  a  large  and  very  yellow  diamond  which 
she  evidently  prized  most  highly  came  from  Europe,  allowed  us 
to  examine  the  embroidery  on  the  outside  jacket  she  was  wearing 
and  turned  it  back  to  show  us  the  fur  lining,  and  then  contrasted 
her  tiny  feet  with  ours.  On  this  occasion  we  were  presented  to 
the  heir-apparent,  son  of  the  now  famous  Prince  Tuan,  a  fat, 
sleek,  cheerful  looking  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  who  chatted 
with  his  gen tlemen-in- waiting,  and  appeared  quite  at  his  ease  in 
the  society  of  foreign  ladies. 

No  one  would  have  thought,  seeing  us  in  absolute  security  and 
friendliness  with  the  Empress  and  her  people  during  those  latter 
days  of  March,  that  in  less  than  three  months  later  we  should  be 
fighting  for  our  lives  under  a  hail  of  rifle  bullets,  shot  and  shell, 
eating  our  ponies  and  mules  to  keep  ourselves  alive,  while  within 
a  short  mile  of  us  as  the  crow  flies  was  this  same  Dowager- 
Empress  from  whom  we  had  received  on  the  two  occasions  I 
have  mentioned,  so  much  courtesy  and  kindness,  apparently  not 
stretching  out  a  hand  to  help  us,  and  indeed  so  far  as  we  could 
ascertain,  giving  orders  for  our  destruction.  The  two  sides  of  the 
picture  are  impossibly  dissimilar. 

I  should  say  the  Dowager-Empress  was  a  woman  of  some 
strength  of  character,  certainly  genial  and  kindly,  and  liked  by 
her  immediate  surroundings  ;  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  ladies 
who  accompanied  me.  I  was  fortunate  in  having  as  my  inter- 
preter the  Chinese  Secretary  of  our  Legation,  a  gentleman  of  over 
twenty  years'  experience  of  China  and  the  Chinese;  he  speaks 
and  writes  the  language  well,  and  is  possessed  of  great  ability 
and  sound  judgment.  Previous  to  our  visit,  his  opinion  of  the 
Dowager-Empress  was  what  I  may  call  the  generally  accepted 
one.  My  husband  had  requested  him  to  take  a  careful  note  of 
all  that  passed,  especially  with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to  arrive  at 
some  estimate  of  her  true  character.  On  his  return  he  reported 
that  all  his  previously  conceived  notions  had  been  upset  by  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  he  summed  up  her  character  in  four 
words,  "  amiability  verging  on  weakness  !  " 

Judging  from  after  events  it  would  seem  then  that  this  singular 
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woman  is  either  an  accomplished  actress,  or  that  she  is,  what  she 
certainly  seems  to  be  on  the  surface,  a  woman  swayed  hither  and 
thither  by  the  counsels  of  her  advisers,  of  whom  the  vast  majority 
are  certainly  phenomenally  ignorant  of  anything  outside  the 
"  Middle  Kingdom,"  and  in  addition  arrogant  and  anti-foreign. 

ETHEL  MACDONALD. 

TOKIO,  January  Uth,  1901. 
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MR*  BRODRICK'S  "IMPERIAL  YEOMANRY' 

AN  ALTERNATIVE   SCHEME 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  Government  struck  a  rich  and  unexpected 
Vein  of  reserve  strength  when  the  idea  of  utilising  the  existing 
organisation  of  yeomanry  regiments  for  the  purpose  of  impro- 
vising a  fighting  force  of  mounted  men  at  short  notice  first  took 
shape.  And,  after  the  excellent  work  done  by  that  force  during 
the  war  in  South  Africa,  no  scheme  for  the  better  protection 
and  defence  of  the  Empire  can  be  considered  complete  that  does 
not  provide  for  the  permanent  inclusion  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry 
in  the  reserves  of  the  Empire  as  well  as  for  a  thorough  re- 
organisation of  the  Yeomanry  for  home  defence. 

In  his  speech  on  the  Army  Estimates,  Mr.  Brodrick  approached 
the  subject  of  re-organising,  the  Yeomanry  from  the  point  of  view 
of  home  defence  only.  He  proposes  to  increase  the  Yeomanry 
proper  by  25,000  men,  by  bringing  up  the  strength  of  existing 
corps  to  500,  and  by  creating  new  corps.  This  practically  means 
doubling  the  present  number  of  regiments.  Now,  apart  from 
Ireland,  which  may  prove  a  rich  field  for  recruiting,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  where  the  officers  and  men  are  to  be  obtained  under  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  Minister  for  War.  These  conditions 
differ  from  those  already  existing  by  the  addition  of  a  longer 
period  of  training  (which  is  to  be  under  canvas),  the  abolition  of 
the  sword,  pay  at  5s.  per  day  with  rations  and  forage  free,  and 
a  bonus  of  .£5  to  any  man  who  provides  his  own  horse — Govern- 
ment to  provide  horses  for  those  unable  to  find  their  own.  Upon 
this  latter  offer  Mr.  Brodrick  really  bases  his  hopes  of  success, 
and,  undoubtedly,  it  is  the  biggest  bait  ever  offered  to  the 
Yeomanry,  but  we  have  yet  to  discover  whether  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  and  if  so,  whether  we  are  spending  our  money  to 
the  best  advantage  ? 

Ten  years  ago  the  authorities  decided  that  if  the  Yeomanry 
were  to  be  worth  the  £70,000  a  year  spent  upon  it,  a  higher 
standard  of  efficiency  must  be  attained.  Lord  Brownlow's  com- 
mittee *  came  to  the  singular  conclusion  that  this  end  could  be 
accomplished  without  any  additional  outlay, — indeed  a  saving 

*  Appointed  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  Yeomanry  in  1892. 
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of  ^62000  a  year  was  ultimately  looked  for  and  by  wholesale 
reductions  in  the  number  of  adjutants,  and  in  the  permanent 
staff  of  instructors.  Under  such  adverse  conditions  it  is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  Yeomanry  officers  that  they  have  been  able 
to  justify  the  inclusion  of  this  branch  of  the  service  in  the  general 
mobilisation  scheme  for  home  defence,  and  to  gradually  impress 
upon  the  War  Office  the  value  of  the  force  for  this  purpose. 

During  the  past  decade  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
tone  and  character  of  Yeomanry  regiments  ;  there  is  an  increasing 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  render  themselves  efficient,  and  an 
increasing  capacity,  though  perhaps  not  so  marked,  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  to  teach.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  favourable 
influences  have  been  made  proper  use  of,  or  directed  in  the  right 
channel.  Commanding  officers  have,  I  think,  been  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  change  of  motive  influencing  men  in  joining, 
and  have  given  too  little  attention  to  necessary  reforms,  possibly 
for  fear  of  losing  recruits  and  driving  men  out  of  the  force. 

In  days  gone  by,  when  yeomen  received  little  else  but  dis- 
couragement, and  were  subjected  to  no  small  amount  of  ridicule, 
recruiting  was  mainly  dependent  on  showy  uniforms,  trainings 
which  might  more  properly  be  called  picnics,  frequent  entertain- 
ments and  prize  competitions  of  various  kinds  and  considerable 
money  value.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  get  out  of  deep  and  long- 
established  ruts,  but  at  any  rate  it  should  be  recognised  that  the 
risk  of  seriously  checking  recruiting  by  making  sweeping  altera- 
tions is  no  longer  present.  The  majority  of  young  men  joining 
the  force  to-day  are  actuated  by  patriotic  motives  and  military 
instincts  ;  they  like  the  work,  and  prefer  spending  their  annual 
holiday  in  military  training  than  in  any  other  way.  With  such 
material  to  work  on,  Mr.  Brodrick  should  have  little  difficulty  in 
effecting  much-needed  reforms. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  will  be  required  of  the  Yeomanry 
in  times  of  threatened  or  actual  invasion,  and  then  see  how  the 
force  can  be  best  organised,  trained  and  equipped  so  as  to  perform 
its  work  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  note,  from 
Mr.  Brodrick's  proposals,  that  trie  impossibility  of  teaching  the 
Yeomanry  the  use  of  the  sword  is  at  last  recognised,  while  the 
idea  that  ths  force  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  perform  the  role  of 
cavalry  proper  as  far  as  "shock  tactics"  are  concerned  may  be  said 
to  be  finally  abandoned.  In  future  the  Yeomanry  will  be  required 
to  act  as  a  lightly  equipped  and  highly  mobile  mounted  force, 
skilled  in  the  use  of  firearms  and,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ac- 
quire the  art  in  this  country,  in  scouting  and  reconnaisance  duties. 

For  better  or  worse  the  Yeomanry  has  always  considered  itself 
to  be  a  kind  of  cavalry  reserve ;  the  chief  object  of  yeomen  has 
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hitherto  been  to  copy  their  regular  brethren  as  closely  as  possible, 
and  in  this  they  have  received  direct  encouragement  from  the 
authorities.  In  fact,  no  other  course  has  been  open  to  them, 
seeing  that  their  adjutants  and  permanent  staff  are  invariably 
drawn  from  that  branch  of  the  service ;  they  are  taught  from  the 
same  drill-book,  while  the  retired  regular  officers  who  find  their 
way  into  the  Yeomanry  are  mostly  ex-cavalry  men  and  firm 
believers  in  the  arme  blanche.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  force 
has  adopted  the  traditions  of  regular  cavalry,  some  of  which  are 
unsound  and  unsuited  to  the  present  day,  and  many  are  in- 
applicable to  the  services  which  Yeomanry  will  be  required  to 
render. 

A  few  months  campaigning  in  South  Africa  has  convinced  me 
that  we  have  been  working  on  the  wrong  tack,  that  our  system  of 
training  does  not  teach  the  men  things  which  will  be  useful  in 
war  time,  that  the  cavalry  tradition  must  go  by  the  board,  and 
that  the  yeoman's  true  role  in  the  future  should  be  that  of 
a  mounted  rifleman.  To  quote  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
officer,  the  main  object  must  be  "to  practise  in  peace  time  those 
things  which  will  be  of  use  in  war,  and  don't  bother  the  men 
about  anything  else."  To  do  this  successfully  the  method  of 
training  must  be  changed,  and  a  new  model  devised  to  work  on. 
The  British  cavalry,  as  at  present  trained,  is  manifestly  unsuited 
for  such  a  model ;  neither  is  the  regulation  mounted  infantryman, 
that  is  a  man  transported  on  any  animal  or  vehicle  for  purely 
infantry  work.  What  we  require  is  a  combination  of  the  two, 
and  we  have  it  in  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  and  Colonial  corps ; 
men  who  are  essentially  cavalry  in  many  of  the  most  important 
daily  duties  of  cavalry,  but  who  rely  on  the  rifle  as  their  main 
weapon  instead  of  the  sword  or  lance. 

In  future  we  shall  have  to  devote  our  attention  to  teaching  the 
yeoman  to  be  a  good  rider  and  a  good  shot ;  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  unless  a  man  can  judge  distances  his  shooting 
is  of  little  value :  the  inability  to  do  this  in  South  Africa  brought 
the  "marksman"  down  to  the  level  of  the  bad  shots.  The 
yeoman  must  also  be  practised  in  marching,  bivouacking  and 
outpost  work  on  strictly  service  conditions,  and  he  must  be 
taught  how  to  care  for  and  look  after  his  horse.  Plenty  of 
discipline  is  wanted,  but  little  drill  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term  is  required ;  the  men  who  went  out  to  South  Africa  with 
no  preconceived  notions  of  field  movements,  close  formations  and 
the  like  came  to  hand  quicker  than  others.  To  scout  and 
reconnoitre  successfully  in  the  face  of  long  range  rifle-fire  requires 
individual  skill,  not  a  machine. 

It  -is  essential  that  regiments  should  be  associated  with 
counties  and  districts,  and  regimental  titles  aud  traditions  must 
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be  maintained.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Government  intend  to 
adhere  to  these  principles,  and  that  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
extend  them  to  parts  of  the  country  where  no  regiments  exist. 
Changes  in  arms  and  equipment  are  bound  to  follow  the  experi- 
ences gained  in  the  recent  campaign.  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant lesson  to  be  learnt  is  the  necessity  of  taking  every  pound 
weight  off  the  horse  that  it  is  possible  to  remove,  and  not  to  use 
him  as  a  pack  animal ;  it  means  of  course,  increased  transport  but  it 
also  means  greater  economy  in  the  end.  In  South  Africa  we  found 
the  average  weight  a  horse  had  to  carry  was  close  on  twenty 
stone,  and  the  utmost  one  could  reduce  it  by  was  two  stone  ;  a 
killing  weight,  and  all  mobility,  the  most  valuable  asset  in  this  or 
any  campaign,  was  consequently  lost.  Let  me  give  an  example. 
The  regiment  I  served  with  took  out  450  cobs  of  an  excellent 
class,  carefully  selected  and  purchased  in  Yorkshire,  Nottingham- 
shire and  Lincolnshire  by  a  committee  of  Yeomanry  officers 
appointed  for  the  purpose ;  in  my  opinion  they  were  quite  the 
best  stamp  of  horse  employed  in  the  campaign,  although  they 
failed  to  keep  their  condition  on  long  spells  of  short  rations,  and 
in  this  respect  alone  the  best  class  of  country-breds  beat  them. 
Yet  in  six  months'  time  our  horses  were  practically  non-existent. 
Eoughly  speaking  33  per  cent,  were  killed  or  wounded,  15  per 
cent,  died  from  horse  sickness  or  other  local  causes,  and  the  loss 
of  the  remainder  may  be  directly  attributed  to  the  effects  of 
constant  hard  work  under  crushing  weights.  The  ideal  mounted 
rifleman  then  should  be  a  wiry  active  man  well  under  eleven  stone, 
mounted  on  a  fourteen  hands  cob  with  a  hunting  saddle,  and 
encumbered  only  with  a  rifle  and  ammunition,  an  overcoat,  field- 
glass,  water-bottle  and  mess-tin.  With  the  present  method  of 
carrying  a  rifle  it  is  useless  to  provide  him  with  any  other 
weapon,  unless  it  be  a  revolver  or  bayonet,  preferably  the  latter. 

1  ^The  committee  of  experts  recently  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  to  consider  the  future  of  the  Yeomanry  have,  in 
their  report,  made  several  valuable  recommendations  deserving  the 
most  careful  consideration  and  study.  But  the  only  point  I  wish 
to  emphasise  here  is  the  rate  of  pay.  It  is  a  vital  question.  A 
Yeoman  should  certainly  not  be  out  of  pocket  by  the  service  he 
gives  to  his  country ;  he  should  be  able  to  feel  that  by  the  exercise 
of  proper  care  he  can  finish  his  training  with  a  little  in  hand. 
The  heavy  liability  now  resting  on  officers,  and  especially  on  com- 
manding officers,  should  be  removed,  and  a  regiment  ought  to 
be  able  to  pay  its  way  out  of  the  Government  grant,  hitherto 
an  impossibility.  I  will  illustrate  the  position  by  taking  the  case 
of  my  own  regiment.  Dealing  only  with  accounts  which  can 
properly  be  charged  against  the  Government,  there  has  been  an 
average  annual  deficit  of  262£.  for  the  ei^ht  years  prior  to  last  year 
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totalling  up  to  2100/.  which  has  been  met,  so  far  as  extraordinary 
expenditure  is  concerned,  by  special  subscriptions  from  the  officers, 
the  remainder  being  met  by  a  bank  loan  for  which  I,  as  com- 
manding officer,  am  personally  responsible. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  question  of  expense  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  which  makes  it  difficult  for  many  regiments  to  maintain 
their  complement  of  officers ;  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  additional 
requirements  of  tbe  Militia  in  this  respect  under  Mr.  Brodrick's 
scheme,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  Government  will  be  able  to 
provide  the  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  which 
the  addition  of  25,000  men  to  the  Yeomanry  makes  necessary. 

As  regards  dress,  great  economy  might  be  effected.  The  new 
scheme  provides  that  the  uniform  is  to  be  khaki,  presumably  a 
serviceable  working  kit  of  universal  pattern  provided  by  Govern- 
ment. In  addition  to  this  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  have  a 
smart  inexpensive  "walking  out"  dress  of  a  regimental  pattern, 
the  cost  of  which  would  come  out  of  the  capitation  grant. 

I  will  now  pass  from  the  Yeomanry  for  home  defence  to  the 
consideration  of  that  new  element  in  the  reserves  of  the  Empire 
which  the  national  crisis  of  last  year  most  unexpectedly  dis- 
covered ;  and  which  unfortunately  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
taken  into  account  in  Mr.  Brodrick's  scheme.  Designed  to  meet 
a  great  emergency,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry  were  literally  rushed  into  the  field,  thereby  having  to 
face  many  and  great  disadvantages,  but  that  the  men  quickly 
justified  the  confidence  placed  in  them  was  proved  over  and 
over  again  during  the  campaign.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  this  force  was  knocked  into  shape,  it  is  worth  re- 
cording that  within  four  weeks  of  the  landing  of  the  first 
Yeomanry  contingent  in  South  Africa  a  complete  division  of 
British  infantry,  with  its  complement  of  artillery  and  supply 
column,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  brigade  of  Imperial  Yeo- 
manry to  act  as  its  eyes  and  ears.  This  same  division  fought 
and  marched  many  hundreds  of  miles  through  the  enemy  s  country 
with  no  other  mounted  troops  at  all  save  a  handful  of  colonial 
scouts.  Surely  it  is  a  thousand  pities  to  allow  a  force,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  performed  really 
valuable  service  in  the  field,  to  disappear  at  the  close  of  the  war 
without  making  a  big  effort  to  permanently  enrol  it  in  the  reserves 
of  the  Empire. 

Mindful  of  these  services,  Mr.  Brodrick  proposes  to  confer  the 
title  of  "Imperial"  on  the  Yeomanry  proper;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  limits  the  services  of  this  force  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Are  we  justified  in  attempting  to  add  largely  to  a  force  which  can 
only  be  employed  as  a  last  resource  and  will  be  permanently 
locked  up  within  these  shores  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
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vulnerable  points  of  the  Empire  do  not  lie  principally  in  these 
islands.  A  continental  nation  has  land  frontiers  to  guard,  and 
its  horns  reserves  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
frontier  to  be  guarded;  our  frontiers  lie  far  beyond  Great  Britain, 
and  the  more  extended  our  responsibilities,  the  less  valuable 
becomes  a  force  which  will  only  serve  at  home,  compared  with 
a  force  which,  in  case  of  emergency,  will  be  ready  to  serve  in  any 
part  of  the  Empire. 

It  may  possibly  be  in  contemplation  to  maintain  in  eaoh 
Yeomanry  regiment  a  certain  number  of  men  under  special  con- 
ditions of  pay  or  bonus,  who  would,  in  a  national  emergency,  be 
willing  for  a  certain  period  to  go  on  foreign  service,  and  who 
would  form  the  nucleus  of  an  Imperial  force,  or  we  may  be 
content  to  rely  on  a  call  to  arms  when  the  time  of  emergency 
occurs.  But  that  to  my  mind  is  not  enough,  as  in  either  case  we 
should  have  to  risk  everything  on  the  patriotism  of  the  moment, 
and  to  face  the  same  difficulty  and  disadvantage  of  filling  up  the 
ranks  with  untrained  men  at  a  time  of  crisis.  In  this  connection  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  proportion  of  actual  yeomen  to  civilians  who 
volunteered  for  service  in  South  Africa  last  year  did  not  exceed 
one  to  three,  while  in  the  large  drafts  that  have  recently  been 
dispatched  very  few  yeomen  will  be  found  at  all.  When  occasion 
requires,  we  want  to  be  able  to  lay  hands,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  on  a  homogeneous  body  of  men  of  proved  value,  and  to  be 
able  to  rely  on  their  services  as  an  Imperial  fighting  reserve . 

-Recent  events  have  demonstrated  that  there  are  many  men 
who  are  unable  to  enter  the  army  as  a  profession,  but  are  quite 
willing  to  go  on  a  campaign.  And  that  this  military  spirit  is 
widespread  is  seen  by  the  various  classes  and  trades  represented 
in  the  Yorkshire  contingent  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  sent  to  the 
front  last  year;  12^  per  cent,  were  farmers,  9j  per  cent,  grooms, 
9  per  cent,  clerks,  8 J  per  cent,  engineers,  4  per  cent,  were  returned 
as  butchers  and  "no  occupation,"  and  2J  per  cent,  as  "shoeing 
smiths,  labourers",  travellers  and  drapers,"  the  remainder  being 
drawn  from  forty-eight  different  professions. 

The  strength  of  the  original  force  of  Imperial  Yeomanry  was, 
I  believe,  10,000  men,  the  recent  call  to  arms  has  produced 
another  15,000.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  allowing  liberally  for 
wastage,  for  the  absorption  of  a  considerable  number  in  the  South 
African  Police,  and  for  others  who  may  elect  to  stay  in  the 
Colonies,  there  must  still  remain  a  considerable  number  of  trained 
men  who  will  return  home.  Let  a  new  and  permanent  force  of 
say  10,000  Imperial  Yeomen  be  created.  This  force  should  be 
organised  in  battalions,  each  battalion  being  territorially  associated 
with  one  of  the  eighteen  Yeomanry  Brigades  at  present  existing, 
The  men  should  have  a  fixed  annual  bounty  on  the  under- 
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standing  that  they  will  serve  for  three  years  and  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  service  abroad  in  the  event  of  national 
emergency,  and  that  each  year  they  will  come  out  for  one 
month's  training,  receiving  pay  while  they  are  embodied.  After 
three  years  the  men  should  be  encouraged  to  transfer  them- 
selves for  the  same  or  shorter  period  to  their  county  Yeomanry 
Regiments,  with  a  consequent  shorter  period  of  training  and 
receiving  a  less  bounty,  still  with  the  liability  to  serve  abroad  in 
a  national  emergency,  but  only  as  a  reserve  to  the  first  line.  At 
the  end  of  their  second  term  they  should  be  invited  to  continue 
to  serve  as  Yeomen  for  a  further  fixed  period  for  home  defence 
only.  Recognition  in  the  form  of  a  fixed  bonus  and  a  long  service 
decoration  should  ba  given  to  all  who  complete  their  three  terms 
of  service. 

The  first  line  of  Imperial  Yeomanry  must  be  officered  entirely 
by  Regulars,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  reserve  of  officers,  many  of 
whom  would  doubtless  be  willing  to  serve  for  one  month  in  the 
year,  and  by  officers  who,  on  retiring  from  the  Army,  would  be 
granted  retired  pay,  for  which  they  might  not  otherwise  be 
eligible,  on  condition  that  they  continua  for  a  fixed  period  in  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry.  Recruiting  for  this  first  line  should  be  carried 
on  through  Yeomanry  Brigades  and  Regiments.  These  agencies, 
owing  to  territorial  arid  sporting  interests,  are  in  touch  with  the 
classes  from  which  recruits  may  be  expected  to  come,  and  possess 
the  necessary  machinery  and  staff  to  facilitate  enlistment  with  a 
minimum  of  personal  inconvenience.  It  would  also  be  desirable 
from  the  very  start  that  there  should  be  an  intimate  connection 
between  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  and  the  force  in  which  they 
would  ultimately  be  absorbed. 

If  a  scheme  of  this  kind  were  carefully  elaborated,  I  believe  it 
would  prove  infinitely  more  attractive  and  have  a  better  chance 
of  success  than  one  which  merely  aims  at  trebling  the  existing 
force  for  home  service  only.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  im- 
mediately adding  a  large  force  to  the  mounted  reserves.  In  three 
years'  time  a  second  reserve  of  similar  strength  would  be  obtained, 
and  ultimately  the  Yeomanry  for  home  defence  would  be  per- 
manently stiffened  by  a  steady  infusion  of  trained  men  passing 
into  their  ranks.  The  necessity  of  mounting  a  force  of  this  kind 
at  the  annual  training,  would,  under  present  conditions,  render 
this  scheme  unworkable,  but  Mr.  Brodrick  has  intimated  that  the 
Government  will  be  prepared  to  provide  horses  for  all  yeomen  who 
are  unable  to  mount  themselves,  and  these  horses  could  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  more  than 
half  the  number  of  horses  to  men  at  a  training,  as  half  the 
training  would  be  devoted  to  musketry  and  dismounted  duties, 
g,nd  the  work  could  be  divided  accordingly. 
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I  would  urge  then  the  adoption  of  these  principles  : — 

(1)  To  have  a  force  trained  and  ready  to  hand  in  an  emergency, 

and  under  an  obligation  to  go  out  and  fight. 

(2)  That  the  obligation  should  be  graded,  or  in  other  words 

should  be  for  a  short  period,  and  should  then  be  diminished 
to  another  period,  and  lastly  to  home  service  only. 

(3)  That  the  liability  incurred  should  receive  liberal  recognition. 
Very  probably  the  Treasury  may  be  averse  to  any  bonus-fed 

plan,  but  in  view  of  the  shadow  of  compulsion  looming  in  the 
distance,  it  is  reasonable  to  urge  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  stretch  our  voluntary  system  far  enough  to  meet  Imperial 
demands  by  increasing  its  elasticity,  which  I  believe  it  is  quite 
possible  to  do  by  altering  our  methods. 

Finally  the  desire  of  profiting  by  the  experiences  of  the  war 
to  strengthen  the  Imperial  position,  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
Empire.  Our  self-governing  Colonies  have  played  their  part 
nobly  in  the  South  African  campaign,  and  they  will  watch  with 
interest  the  measures  taken  by  the  mother  country  for  putting 
her  own  house  in  order,  more  especially  as  regards  the  auxiliary 
forces  which  most  nearly  coincide  with  their  own  military  systems. 
Let  us  be  careful,  then,  to  grasp  the  nettle,  so  that  the  steps  we 
take,  and  the  example  we  set,  may  have  a  far-reaching  effect,  and 
may  ultimately  secure  the  co-operation  of  our  people  over  sea. 

SCABBROUGH. 
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THE  EBB  AND  FLOW  IN  NATIONAL 
LITERATURE 

Two  great  opposing  forces  may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  any 
great  literature,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  German.  The  first  is  the 
tendency  to  set  up  a  normal  type  at  the  centre,  or  at  some  centre, 
and  to  call  it  classical.  The  second  is  to  recognise  in  various  out- 
lying societies,  in  provincial  dialects,  in  local  interests,  something 
original  and  independent  of  classical  form,  alive  and  refreshing 
when  the  classical  forms  have  become  stereotyped  and  conven- 
tional. Both  these  tendencies  are  of  course  more  important  and 
interesting  when  they  occur  over  a  wide  area,  when  a  language 
has  made  for  itself  an  Empire  larger  than  any  political  bond, 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  I  desire  to  speak  of  an  Imperial 
Literature. 

The  Empire  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  existed 
when  there  was  no  Greek  empire  in  any  other  sense.  It  flourished 
in  many  provincial  forms  and  dialects,  none  of  which  could  be 
regarded  as  provincial  in  the  poorer  sense,  because  there  was  no 
literary  capital.  As  soon  as  there  was,  the  provincial  forms  dried 
up,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  whole ;  and  as  is  well-known, 
Attic  speech  dominated  the  whole  Greek  world  for  centuries,  with 
some  small  exceptions  wrought  artificially  by  literary  men,  such 
as  the  pastorals  of  Theocritus.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  capital 
eat  up  the  provinces,  but,  most  fortunately,  not  till  they  had  left 
us  imperishable  masterpieces. 

Latin  literature  was  from  the  outset  so  dominated  by  Rome, 
that  although  almost  every  one  of  her  literary  men  came  from 
the  provinces,  they  all  adopted  the  style  and  language  regarded 
as  classical  at  the  capital.  Hence  Sicily  and  Gaul,  Spain  and 
Carthage,  supply  us  with  no  characteristic  literature  in  Latin, 
till  the  Empire  is  gone  to  pieces,  and  even  then  classical  form 
remains  the  ideal  of  all.  In  Germany  again,  whose  literature  is 
but  a  recent  growth,  there  were  circumstances  like  those  of  the 
early  Greeks — the  collateral  development  of  many  political  centres, 
none  of  which  could  claim  predominance.  Yet  even  there,  no 
sooner  was  there  a  classical  ideal  established,  than  we  find  the 
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Komantic  school  urging  the  preservation  of  local  colour,  even  the 
use  of  local  dialects,  and  seeking  to  keep  up  that  variety  which 
is,  perhaps,  as  essential  as  an  unity  of  standard  for  the  life  of  a 
great  literature.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  say  something  by  way 
of  mere  suggestion  upon  this  subject  as  it  appears  in  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  literary  taste  from  London  (as  the  literary  centre  of  the 
Empire)  to  the  provinces  and  colonies,  and  from  these  extremities 
back  to  the  centre. 

It  is  quite  manifest  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  centre,  the  supposed  classical  type  of  English 
which  Addison  and  Johnson  approved,  was  irresistible.  The 
great  Irishmen  who  excelled  in  this  high  art  more  even  than  the 
English,  never  thought  of  writing  in  dialect.  Goldsmith's 
"  Sweet  Auburn,"  though  really  an  Irish  village,  is  decked  out 
with  English  features,  and  even  provided  with  a  nightingale, 
a  bird  unknown  in  Ireland.  Swift,  Sheridan,  Burke,  if  they 
show  greater  imagination  and  more  splendour  than  their  English 
masters,  nevertheless  aim  at  the  same  literary  ideals.  Even  when 
we  come  to  writers  so  deliberately  Irish  as  T.  Moore,  he  never 
thinks  of  writing  anything  but  classical  English,  and  to  do  what 
Tennyson  did,  to  write  a  poem  in  Irish  dialect,  he  would  have 
thought  exceedingly  vulgar.  Moore  is  an  instance  worth  citing, 
because  the  best  judges  of  his  day,  Byron  and  Shelley,  valued 
his  work  very  highly.  Early  Scotch  writers,  such  as  Hume 
and  Robertson,  took  every  care  to  get  rid  of  local  flavour  in 
their  style. 

The  beginnings  of  a  remarkable  reaction,  however,  come  from 
Scotland,  where  local  traditions,  characters,  and  language  rose 
into  high  fashion  with  Macpherson's  '  Ossian,'  with  the  dialect 
and  characters  of  Scott's  novels,  and  with  the  poetry  of  Burns. 
Yet  even  Burns  thought  it  necessary  to  write  poems  in  ordinary 
English,  for  he  knew  what  most  of  his  non- Scottish  admirers  do 
not,  that  to  them  his  poems  in  dialect  are  as  poetry  wholly  un- 
intelligible. The  rise  of  this  feeling  for  local  Scottish  literature 
is  marked  by  a  similar  change  in  the  appreciation  of  the  mountain 
scenery  of  the  country.  The  earliest  of  our  great  literary  men 
who  marks  the  change,  and  expresses  his  delight  in  Scotch  moun- 
tains is  the  very  classical  poet  Gray — an  exceedingly  refined  and 
delicate  nature.  His  coarser  contemporary  Johnson,  who  was 
esteemed  the  most  cultivated  man  of  his  day,  calls  the  same 
mountains  protuberances.  Starting  from  this  wholesome  re- 
action, we  have  in  the  nineteenth  century  poems  in  Dorset- 
shire, in  Lincolnshire,  in  north  country  dialects,  and  the  char- 
acters in  novels  speak  Irish,  Cockney,  Scotch,  American  English, 
in  a  manner  wholly  opposed  to  the  eighteenth  century  ideals. 
These  historical  considerations  will  put  the  reader  into  rela- 
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tion  with  me,  when  we  proceed  to  discuss  what  the  aspect  of 
the  literary  tide  is  at  present,  and  how  far  we  can  trace  the 
effects  of  centrifugal  and  centripedal  forces  in  the  literature  of 
to-day. 

We  may,  I  think,  fairly  include  the  United  States  in  the 
Empire  of  English  Literature,  for  though  severed  from  us  in 
politics,  they  look  to  England  as  their  proper  model  for  literary 
style,  or  rather  they  did  so  till  very  recently.  Nothing  seems 
to  me  more  novel  at  the  opening  of  this  new  century  than  the 
advertisement  of  the  American  members  of  the  Revision  Company, 
wherein  they  say  that  they  acquiesced  in  many  foims  of  diction 
in  the  Eevised  Version  of  the  Bible  for  peace  sake,  but  that  now, 
when  their  engagement  to  sit  quiet  has  expired,  they  propose  to 
bring  out  a  new  Version  for  the  American  people,  seeing  that 
their  fellow-countrymen,  though  they  understand  English,  speak 
American.  This  is  indeed  very  true,  but  imagine  the  older 
American  men  of  letters,  Eenimore  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow, being  told  that  they  either  spoke  or  wrote  American ! 
Many  of  us  can  remember  how  the  "local  colour"  of  Walt 
Whitman  and  Joaquin  Miller  surprised  and  offended  the  con- 
servative taste  of  literary  America,  and  how  startled  they  weie 
to  hear  that  these  rude  and  wild  men,  with  their  utter  absence  of 
form,  were  appreciated  by  some  fastidious  critics  in  England. 
Except  perhaps  negro-English,  no  dialect  was  in  any  literary 
favour  among  the  Americans  or  Canadians  fifty  years  ago.  Their 
prose  writers  were  as  English  as  the  Irish  prose  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Their  poetry,  such  as  it  was,  had  no  distinc- 
tive flavour. 

We  see  therefore  the  dim  expression  of  a  law  in  these  cases, 
Outlying  portions  of  the  domain  of  a  language  are  apt  to  be  con* 
servative,  and  though  their  circumstances  afford  ample  material 
for  the  Komantic  phase  of  literature,  and  for  local  colour  of  great 
interest  and  novelty,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  adhere  to  the 
classical  models,  and  to  pose  as  writers  of  the  Empire,  not  as 
writers  of  the  provinces.  Even  the  bitter  conflicts  and  hatreds 
which  arose  between  England  and  the  United  States  did  not 
break  down  this  literary  submission  of  American  writers ;  even  the 
antagonisms  of  race  and  creed  did  not  tempt  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
to  set  aside  the  classical  ideal,  and  attempt  a  Romantic  path  of 
their  own,  till  the  genius  of  Scott  and  Burns  led  the  way. 

During  the  present  generation  the  manifold  types  of  English 
have  at  last  begun  to  show  themselves.  We  have  Irish  works  not 
only  in*  subject,  but  in  dialect.  And  this  dialect  is  as  artificial  as 
any  classical  English.  In  no  book  that  I  know  is  it  even  approxi- 
mately true  to  life.  Whether  the  Scotch  dialect  in  books  is  more 
faithful  must  be  decided  by  Scotsmen. 
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But  however  that  may  be,  we  have  a  great  tide  of  writers,  both 
in  poetry  and  prose,  giving  us  provincial  subjects  in  provincial 
dress,  and   attaining  a  popularity  in  the  great  centres  of  English 
greater  than  among  those  who  are  better  judges  of  their  accuracy* 
The  mistakes  in  dialect  do  not,  however,  exclude  much  that  is 
real  and  deeply  interesting  in  the  subjects  and  the  characters  of 
these  books.     The  foreigner  who  learns   English   nowadays  can 
obtain  pictures  of  provincial  society  which  will   tell  him  far  more 
of  the  life  of  our  Empire  than  all  the  Blue  Books  in  the  world. 
Even  Australia,  a  much  newer  world,  is  beginning  to  contribute  its 
distinctive  share  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  and  from  South  Africa 
we  had,  before  the  present  disturbances,  at   least  one  admirable 
painter  of  Anglo-Boer  life.     So  it  happens  that  the  new  English 
Dictionary  is   crammed  with  provincial  words  which  make  the 
reader,  when  he  first  opens  it,  doubt  whether  he  has  not  stumbled 
upon  some  outlandish  tongue.     The  first  page  I  ever  saw  of  that 
tremendous  work  contained  articles  on  twelve  words,  of  which  ten 
were  unknown  to  me.     And  this  is  now  the  English  language  ! 

As  regards  the  literature  of  the  imagination,  we  may  therefore 
conclude  that  the  classical  period  is  for  the  present  gone,  and  the 
Eomantic,  the  irregular,  the  provincial,  has  taken  its  place.  There 
is  little  regard  now  of  literary  form;  to  be  new,  or  fresh,  or 
startling,  seems  the  leading  desire.  There  are  even  those  who 
are  making  themselves  a  reputation  by  being  unintelligible,  whereas 
heretofore  it  was  only  in  dialect  scenes  that  this  obstacle  was 
tolerated  by  the  reader.  Yet  the  gain  has  been  great,  for  if  a 
great  classical  writer  of  English  should  now  arise,  we  are  not  so 
far  depraved  as  not  to  hail  him  with  joy,  whereas  in  the  mean- 
time we  have  added  vastly  to  the  variety  and  richness  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  phases  of  English  life  throughout  the  Empire. 
Even  so  limited  a  society  as  the  Anglo-Indian  has  found  a  master 
to  paint  it,  nor  is  there  any  known  type  or  class  of  English  men 
and  women  that  has  not  found  place  in  the  myriad  novels  of 
the  day. 

So  far,  however,  we  have  only  considered  the  literature  of  the 
imagination,  books  read  for  pleasure,  which  are,  indeed,  literature 
in  its  proper  sense.  When  we  come  to  the  literature  of  business, 
the  case  is  by  no  means  so  clear  ;  nor  does  the  literature  of  learning 
show  any  tendency  to  abandon  its  classical  models.  It  may  be 
feasible  to  translate  the  Bible  into  American,  but  will  any  trans- 
Atlantic  scholar  venture  to  give  us  Homer  or  Virgil  in  that 
dress  ?  Nay,  even  the  Bible  in  American  may  have  too  strong 
a  nasal  twang  to  be  tolerated  among  their  educated  men,  just  as 
Laserre's  '  Quatre  Evangiles '  in  modern  French  (literary  though 
it  be)  jars  upon  us  painfully. 

Let  us  turn  then  to  some  of  these  serious  modern  phases  of 
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English  writing,  and  first  of  all,  to  the  daily  press  which  exists 
in  every  society  where  English  is  spoken  over  the  world.  It  is, 
indeed,  only  in  an  indulgent  mood  that  we  can  talk  of  newspaper 
English  as  classical,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
ideal  of  all  respectable  journalism.  The  leading  articles  of  the 
London  press  are  the  model  upon  which  all  high-class  provincial 
and  colonial  papers  shape  their  writing.  There  is  probably  no  daily 
journal  in  the  English  Empire  which  would  venture  to  print  such 
articles  in  dialect.  In  this  respect  our  daily  press  adheres  with 
remarkable  conservatism  to  supposed  classical  models.* 

There  are  of  course  many  stories,  trifles,  etc.,  in  which  dialect 
may  be  admitted,  but  the  serious  matter  of  all  daily  and  weekly 
papers  is  produced  in  as  classical  English  as  the  editor  can 
command.  The  Daily  Telegraph  may  perhaps  be  offended  at 
having  its  style  called  classical,  for  its  writers  are  deliberately 
florid.  But  they  keep  within  the  bounds  of  classical  grammar 
and  diction  sufficiently  good  to  be  called,  if  not  Attic,  at  least 
Asianic  eloquence. 

This  predominance  of  the  classical  model  would  probably  have 
caused  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire  to  depend  upon  the 
London  press,  were  it  not  required  by  modern  life  to  have  news, 
and  comments  upon  news,  produced  every  morning  and  every 
evening  throughout  every  English-speaking  city  in  the  world. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  local  production  at  every  centre  of 
English  life,  and  hence  we  might  a  priori  have  expected  great 
variation  in  style  as  well  as  in  political  views.  It  is  not  so  ;  even 
the  papers  which  preach  revolt  and  rebellion  against  the  Empire, 
clothe  their  effusions  in  what  they  believe  to  be  classical  English. 

The  same  principles  seem  to  me  to  dominate  the  literature  of 
monthly  production.  Many  magazines  contain  stories  of  local 
colour,  and  at  times  even  dialogues  in  dialect.  But  the  whole 
body  of  magazine  literature  is  still  on  the  classical  model,  and 
here  the  capital  still  dominates  the  provinces  almost  despotically. 
The  facilities  of  post  and  parcel  despatch  make  it  quite  easy  in 
this  case  for  the  provincial  writer  to  serve  the  metropolitan  editor, 
and  the  latter  to  serve  the  provincial  public.  Hence  hardly  a 
single  periodical  can  thrive  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  even 
those  of  America  have  to  contend  with  the  rivalry  of  England. 
There  are  frequent  and  meritorious  attempts  made  to  start 
provincial  periodicals,  which  shall  preserve  and  ennoble  local  traits, 
stories,  and  style.  But  as  yet  the  public  taste  of  the  provinces 
turns  in  preference  to  what  comes  from  the  centre,  to  what  is 

*  By  the  way  there  is  another  point  heyond  the  present  argument  wherein 
journalism  is  curiously  archaic.  It  is  the  only  profession  which  is  extremely 
modern,  and  yet  makes  not  a  single  appointment  hy  competitive  examination.  In 
this  walk  of  life,  private  interest  still  governs  promotion. 
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"  pure  English  "  and  Imperial,  and  it  requires  a  strong  dash  of 
patriotism  to  read  or  patronize  these  sporadic  efforts. 

So  far  then  as  the  Empire  of  the  English  language  extends, 
we  can  trace  both  flux  and  reflux  in  the  relations  of  the  centre 
and  the  provinces.  In  the  daily  and  monthly  press,  in  matters  of 
science,  of  historical  literature,  the  classical  ideal  derived  from  the 
masters  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  is  still  dominat- 
ing all  the  outlying  countries  and  provinces.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  works  of  imagination,  where  sentiment  demands  a  larger  place, 
the  style  and  language  of  separate  provinces  is  making  itself  felt. 
Both  in  prose  and  in  poetry  dialects  are  finding  their  place,  and 
the  legends  and  life  of  the  more  primitive  societies,  hidden  away 
in  remote  corners  of  the  world,  are  being  dragged  into  the  glare 
of  imperial  publicity.  A  very  similar  fashion  may  be  seen  in  the 
large  place  assumed  by  Breton  scenery,  legends  and  life,  in  the 
popular  French  novels  of  to-day.  Or  again,  the  two  most  popular 
German  novels  of  thirty  years  ago  made  the  reckless  disorder  of 
Polish,  or  the  simplicity  of  Highland  Bavarian  life  the  leading 
features  of  their  works. 

But  in  many  parts  of  the  world  there  is  a  very  different  kind 
of  revolt  now  extending  against  the  domination  of  Imperial 
centres.  It  is  the  revolt  of  language  against  language,  not  of 
dialect  against  dialect.  The  German  Empire  is  too  new  to  have 
yet  approached  this  difficulty,  nor  is  it  a  polyglot  Empire,  beyond 
the  eastern  Polish  and  western  French  provinces.  The  French 
have  attained  an  imperial  union  which  far  exceeds  that  of  other 
nations.  Though  large  parts  of  France  have  not  French  for  their 
native  tongue,  yet  we  hear  (as  yet)  of  no  Breton,  Basque, 
Proven9al  or  Walloon  revolt  against  the  supremacy  of  the  central 
language.  But  the  Austrian  Empire  exhibits  the  problem  in  all 
its  serious  aspects,  and  the  British  Empire  is  not  without  in- 
dications of  similar  conflicts.  Not  to  speak  of  French,  which  is 
the  official  language  in  Quebec,  Welsh  is  still  an  obstacle  to 
civilisation  in  Wales  ;  Irish  threatens  to  revive  in  Ireland,  and  who 
knows  whether  Dutch  may  not  be  maintained  by  way  of  national 
protest  in  South  Africa?  In  this  matter  the  French  have  been 
far  wiser  than  we  are.  They  have  always  insisted  on  the  central 
language  being  the  only  official  organ,  and  if  they  possessed  even  the 
hold  which  we  have  in  Egypt,  they  would  not  tolerate  either  Arabic 
or  any  European  language  beside  their  own  for  a  moment.  The 
real  significance  of  these  outbursts  of  half-subdued  languages  in 
many  empires  does  not  lie  in  mere  sentimental  affection,  it  lies 
in  the  feelings  of  dislike  and  insubordination  to  the  central 
authority  which  they  stimulate.  They  are  usually  the  index  of 
disloyalty.  As  such  they  may,  of  course,  be  praiseworthy  or  the 
reverse.  If  the  dominant  language  represents  an  immoral  or 
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tyrannical  ascendency,  patriotism  in  the  provinces  expresses  itself 
by  supporting  the  speech  of  the  subdued  factors  of  the  population. 
But  there  may  also  be  cases  where  this  particularism  is  exceedingly 
mischievous,  and  imperils  the  unity  of  sentiment,  which  is  the 
true  strength  of  any  empire. 

Here,  however,  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  literary  aspect 
of  the  matter.  These  dissident  tongues  ought,  at  least,  to  furnish 
many  elements  of  variety  and  novelty,  were  it  even  only  in  English 
translations.  Yet  hitherto  the  gain  from  them  has  been  but 
small.  The  only  remarkable  work  of  fiction  of  really  Canadian 
flavour  known  to  me  is  the  '  Chien  d'or,'  a  novel  widely  read  in 
America  some  years  ago  in  its  English  dress.  The  Ossianic  poems 
seem  to  be  another  case  in  point,  though  there  is  still  much 
doubt  concerning  the  Gaelic  originals  which  Macpherson  used. 
What  has  Welsh  contributed  ?  In  all  these  sections  of  the  Empire 
the  local  flavouring  of  English  is  a  far  clearer  and  better  means 
for  preserving  local  and  partial  patriotisms  than  the  use  of  obsolete 
or  semi-obsolete  languages.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  in  using 
plain  English  when  treasonable  language  is  regarded  by  the  State 
rather  as  a  safety-valve  than  as  a  danger.  In  any  case,  this  in- 
surrection of  provincial  tongues  is  sure*  to  keep  alive  the  reflux 
of  the  circumference  towards  the  centre,  and  neutralise  any 
danger  there  is  of  the  predominance  of  classical  uniformity. 

J.  P.  MAHAFFY. 
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OUR  NEW  FRONTIER  PROVINCE 

THE  question  of  the  separation  of  the  Trans-Indus  portion  of 
the  North-West  Frontier  from  the  Punjab,  which  has  hung 
suspended  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  between  the  Local  and 
Supreme  governments,  like  Mahomet's  coffin  between  earth  and 
heaven,  has  been  at  last  settled  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Viceroy's 
proposals  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  new  frontier  province  is 
the  designation  used  by  the  Viceroy,  a  somewhat  grandiloquent 
description  of  what  is,  in  reality,  a  mere  border  strip  of  plain 
country  between  the  hills  and  the  river  Indus,  comprising  the 
rich  Peshawar  district,  the  small  and  stony  Kohat  valley  and  the 
Trans-Indus  portion  of  the  districts  of  Bannu  and  Derah  Ismail 
Khan.  The  whole  is  not  equal  in  size,  wealth  or  population,  to 
an  ordinary  Punjab  Commissionership.  It  is  true  that  associated 
with  these  British  districts  is  a  wilderness  of  bare,  rugged,  and 
almost  inaccessible  mountains,  stretching  from  the  Punjab  plains 
to  the  frontier  line,  lately  settled  by  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  which 
divides  the  British  sphere  of  influence  from  that  of  the  Amir  of 
Afghanistan.  But  this  wild  region  is  neither  by  conquest,  nor 
by  political  or  geographical  considerations,  British  territory.  It 
is  inhabited  by  a  savage  and  intractable  race,  proud  of  their 
immemorial  independence,  who  have  never  acknowledged  the 
suzerainty  of  Kabul,  or  Lahore,  or  Delhi  rulers,  and  some  sections 
of  whom  have  recently  shown  that  they  are  able,  in  their  own 
difficult  hills,  to  contend,  not  without  credit  and  success,  with  the 
trained  battalions  of  England. 

At  the  close  of  the  late  war,  peace  was  made  on  conditions 
which,  so  far  as  the  payment  of  fine  and  surrender  of  rifles  are 
concerned,  we  have  found  it  convenient,  in  great  measure,  to 
waive ;  but  no  condition  or  understanding,  express  or  implied, 
has  deprived  the  Afghan  mountaineers  of  their  birthright  of  free- 
dom, or  forbidden  them  to  resent  and  resist  interference  with 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs  so  long  as  they  abstain  from 
hostile  action  against  their  neighbours  in  British  territory. 

u  2 
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The  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  New  Frontier  Agency  will 
consequently  administer  the  whole  of  two,  and  portions  of  two 
other  frontier  districts,  supervise  the  petty  political  charges 
of  Dir,  Swat,  Chitral,  the  Khyber  and  the  Kuram  valley,  and 
generally  maintain  with  the  independent  tribes  in  the  hills  such 
relations  as  will  suffice  to  keep  open  the  trade  routes  to  Afghan- 
istan and  Central  Asia,  protect  our  borders  from  raids,  and  diffuse 
around  him  such  an  atmosphere  of  comparative  civilisation  as  is 
possible  on  the  North-West  Frontier.  I  do  not  understand  that 
in  addition  to  friendly  and  paternal,  or,  more  correctly,  fraternal 
admonition,  he  will  have  at  his  disposal  those  ultimate  sanctions 
which  should  be  inseparable  from  all  authority  ;  for  I  notice  no 
provision  for  placing  under  his  direct  control  the  Punjab  Frontier 
Force,  a  splendid  and  indeed  incomparable  corps  d'armee,  by 
whose  aid  the  local  government  long  and  successfully  enforced  its 
decisions.  This  was  made  over  some  time  ago  to  the  Commander- 
in- Chief,  and  I  presume  that  no  punitive  expedition,  however 
trifling,  can  be  undertaken  without  recourse  to  the  Military 
Department,  which  has  never  had  much  sense  of  proportion  in  such 
matters,  and  is  accustomed  to  use  a  Nasmyth  hammer  to  crush 
eggshells  with  disastrous  effect  on  the  equilibrium  of  the  budget. 

Before  making  a  few  remarks  by  way  of  criticism,  of  protest, 
and  of  warning,  with  special  reference  to  the  memorandum  of  the 
Viceroy,  forwarded  with  the  despatch  of  the  Government  of  India 
of  the  13th  September  last,  I  would  clear  the  ground  by  expressing 
full  agreement  with  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Government  of 
India  has  arrived.  The  time  is  come  when  the  separation  of  the 
Frontier  districts  from  the  Punjab  has  become  necessary  and 
inevitable;  and  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  if  the  scheme 
could  have  been  carried  out  six  or  seven  years  ago.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  criticise  the  details  of  the  scheme.  It  is  well  to  leave 
within  the  Punjab  limits  the  Cis-Indus  portions  of  the  Bannu  and 
Derah  Ismail  Khan  districts  which  have  110  natural  connection  with 
the  Trans-Indus  tracts.  It  would  have  been  obviously  impractic- 
able to  separate  the  administrative  and  political  functions,  leaving 
the  former  with  the  Local  Government  and  the  latter  with  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  while  the  work  has  been  adequately  provided 
for  by  the  appointment  of  Revenue  and  Judicial  Commissioners, 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  higher  European  staff  in  the  list  of  the 
Foreign  Department.  I  was  always  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chief  Court  in  Trans-Indus  districts,  which 
are  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  an  elaborate  judicial  system, 
directed  from  so  great  a  distance  as  Lahore,  and  its  withdrawal  is 
a  wise  measure  of  policy.  But  although  I  agree  with  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Viceroy,  I  deny  the  validity  of  the  arguments  with 
which  he  supports  them,  and  distrust  the  spirit  which 
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them.     The  epitaph  of  Goldsmith  on  William  Burke  might  be 
applied  without  injustice  to  Lord  Curzon. 

The  pupil  of  impulse,  it  forced  him  along, 

His  conduct  still  right,  with  his  argument  wrong. 

If  he  had  been  content  to  submit  his  proposals,  which  are  but 
a  slight  modification  of  those  which  Lord  Lytton  was  ready  to 
accept  when  his  more  ambitious  scheme  of  Frontier  management 
was  negatived,  in  a  brief  despatch  stating  the  grounds  on  which 
the  new  departure  had  become  necessary,  there  would  have  been 
little  reason  for  criticism.  The  old  order  changes,  giving  place  to 
new,  and  those  who  are  unable  to  change  their  beliefs  with  altering 
circumstances  are  left  hopelessly  behind.  But  in  the  place  of  this 
prudent  procedure  Lord  Curzon  has  chosen  to  write  a  phenomen- 
ally lengthy  and  polemical  despatch,  explaining  his  proposals, 
attacking  the  Punjab  Government,  past  and  present,  for  ignorance, 
incapacity,  and  obstruction,  and  treating  the  statesmanlike  objec- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  separation  scheme  with  a 
contempt  which  the  exigencies  of  official  etiquette  only  thinly 
disguise.  Those  objections,  which  are  of  grave  and  lasting  im- 
portance, have  in  no  way  been  affected  by  the  inconclusive  and 
superficial  arguments  with  which  Lord  Curzon  has  so  unhappily 
assailed  them;  and  it  says  much  for  Lord  George  Hamilton's 
generosity  that  in  his  reply  of  the  20th  December  last  he  has  been 
more  anxious  to  rebuke  the  depreciation  of  a  series  of  eminent 
Lieutenant-Go vernors  of  the  Punjab  than  to  defend  his  own  sound 
and  impregnable  position.  But  it  may  be  hoped,  and  the  English 
public  and  Parliament  will  expect,  that  the  wholesome  warnings 
which  the  Secretary  of  State's  despatch  of  the  5th  August,  1898, 
so  ably  and  succinctly  convey,  will  remain  the  accepted  condi- 
tions on  which  the  new  province  is  constituted  ;  that  it  will  be 
used  as  the  shield  rather  than  the  sword  of  India,  and  that  it  will 
not  be  a  device  to  entrap  the  fierce  Afghan  wolves  of  the  inde- 
pendent hills  into  unaccustomed  sheepfolds,  cared  for  and  shep- 
herded by  ambitious  subalterns  of  the  Foreign  Department. 

Lord  Salisbury  laid  down,  in  1898,  the  policy  which  should  be 
carried  out  on  the  frontier  in  terms  which  were  acceptable  to  all 
moderate  politicians.  He  declared  himself  opposed  to  a  military 
forward  policy  and  to  the  occupation  of  a  single  position  in  the 
territory  of  the  tribes  which  was  not,  in  the  judgment  of  a  sufficient 
consensus  of  expert  men,  an  absolute  necessity.  Our  secure  and 
uninterrupted  control  of  the  Khyber,  the  great  trade  and  military 
road  into  Northern  Afghanistan,  was  a  matter  of  course.  But  he 
stated  his  conviction  that  every  additional  post  was  an  additional 
danger,  an  additional  evil,  and  tended  to  put  off  the  day,  so  greatly 
desired,  which  should  see  the  reconciliation  of  the  independent 
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tribes  with  our  Indian  subjects.  He  believed  that  a  forward 
policy  was  inevitable,  but  it  was  the  inevitable  conquest  by  the 
gentle  means  of  example  and  gradual  intercourse.  If  these  lines 
of  policy,  laid  down  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  identical  with 
those  which  have  been  followed  by  the  Punjab  Government  since 
the  annexation  of  the  province,  are  honestly  adhered  to,  the 
dangers  which  attach  to  the  separation  of  the  Frontier  will  be 
minimised.  But  the  Viceroy's  memorandum  does  not  seem  to  be 
inspired  by  the  same  temperate  spirit  as  the  declarations  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  the  country  would  undoubtedly  resent  the  elevation 
of  the  forward  policy,  from  which  England  and  India  have 
suffered  so  much  loss  and  mortification,  into  a  dogma  of  canonical 
authority. 

Lapse  of  time  has  not  made  the  separation  less  desirable.  The 
Punjab  is  a  province  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  wealth  ; 
and,  amid  the  complexities  and  difficulties  of  an  advancing  civili- 
sation, it  is  impossible  for  its  government  to  give  frontier  questions 
the  attention  which  they  require.  Nor  would  this  be  sufficient. 
The  memorandum  of  Lord  Curzon  shows  very  clearly  that  the 
importance  of  the  frontier,  with  its  ordinarily  simple  politics, 
looms  so  largely  in  the  imagination  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  Calcutta 
advisers  that  no  local  government  could  possibly  satisfy  the  anxious 
demands  made  upon  it  for  report  and  administration  without 
neglecting  far  more  urgent  and  necessary  duties.  It  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  if  the  Viceroy  could  forget  there  was  a  frontier  at  all. 

I  do  not  mean  that  great  international  questions  of  supreme 
importance  are  to  be  neglected;  the  movements  of  Eussia,  the 
maintenance  of  a  firm  and  cordial  alliance  with  Afghanistan,  the 
preparation  of  a  well-considered  scheme  of  defence  against  possible 
attack  from  without.  These  demand  constant  attention,  foresight 
and  resolution.  But  they  have  little  or  nothing  in  common  with 
such  matters  of  petty  frontier  politics  as  will  fall  to  the  new  Chief 
Commissioner;  which  the  Punjab  Government  in  old  days  dis- 
posed of  without  reference  to  the  Supreme  Government  at  all, 
and  which  are  altogether  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  Viceroy. 
His  real  duties  are  very  different :  to  develop  peacefully  the  re- 
sources of  the  Empire;  to  encourage  agriculture  and  commerce 
and  beat  back  poverty,  pestilence  and  famine.  It  would  be  well 
to  choose  a  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  frontier  in  whom  full 
reliance  could  be  placed,  and  order  him  to  cut  the  telegraph  wires 
and  send  no  report  whatever  to  the  Foreign  Department.  Then 
would  this  frontier  fever  be  assuaged ;  raids  and  intertribal 
disputes  would  be  recognised  as  the  trifles  they  really  are ;  mole 
hills  would  no  longer  be  magnified  into  mountains,  nor  would 
every  windmill  be  imagined  an  armed  enemy.  Now,  all  sense 
of  proportion  is  lost ;  and  the  unfortunate  Punjab  Government, 
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which  out  of  official  politeness  has  unsuccessfully  pretended  to 
believe  in  the  imaginary  spectres  which  terrify  the  Viceroy,  is 
driven,  like  the  scapegoat,  into  the  wilderness,  bearing  not  only 
its  own  alleged  iniquities  but  also  the  sins  and  follies  of  the 
Supreme  Government  against  which  it  had  persistently  protested 
and  for  which  it  was  in  no  way  responsible.  Throughout  Lord 
Curzon's  remarkable  memorandum  there  seems  to  run  a  personal 
animus  against  the  Punjab  Government,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 
account  unless  it  is  to  be  found  in  resentment  at  constitutional 
opposition  to  the  separation  scheme;  though,  so  far  as  can  be 
discovered  from  the  Blue  Book,  the  opinion  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Go  vernor  was  not  sought  by  the  present  Viceroy;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  even  official  cynicism  could  venture  to 
print  the  papers  while  omitting  the  most  weighty  and  authorita- 
tive opinion  of  all. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Punjab  Government  has 
suffered  for  similar  opposition,  reasonable  and  constitutional 
though  it  was.  When  Lord  Lytton  came  to  India  in  1876, 
determined  to  apply  to  Central  Asia  those  principles  of  interna- 
tional diplomacy  which  he  had  learned  at  Paris  and  Vienna, 
he  found  the  Punjab  Government  somewhat  blocking  the  way. 
He  desired  to  hold  the  frontier  in  his  own  hand  in  order  to  have 
a  fulcrum  for  the  lever  which  was  to  move  the  Eastern  world. 
So,  three  weeks  after  his  arrival,  still  in  accord  with  modern 
diplomatic  methods,  he  declared  war  on  the  Punjab  without 
a  word  of  warning,  by  summoning  Sir  Richard  Pollock,  the 
Commissioner  of  Peshawar,  to  meet  him  at  Umbala,  his  order 
neither  being  sent  through  the  Lieutenant-Governor  nor  com- 
municated to  him.  I  was  then  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Punjab 
Government,  and  we  at  once  recognised  that  so  unprecedented  an 
official  affront  must  have  been  deliberate,  and  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  our  position  so  far  as  the  most  absolute  loyalty 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Supreme  Government  would  allow. 
Later  in  the  same  year  I  was  directed  to  draw  up,  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  a  Memorandum  showing  the  whole  past  and  present 
policy  of  the  Local  Government  in  Frontier  districts  both  as 
regarded  our  own  subjects  and  the  independent  tribes,  and  in  that 
document,  dated  October  1876,  Lord  Curzon  will  find  complete 
answers  to  the  charges  he  has  brought  against  the  Punjab  and  an 
exposition  of  the  reasons  which  make  the  separation  of  the 
frontier,  if  a  necessary  measure,  a  retrograde  one  from  the 
administrative  point  of  view.  We  were  successful  in  maintaining 
the  province  intact  during  Lord  Lytton's  Viceroyalty,  less  from 
the  strength  of  our  case  than  from  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Afghan  War  in  1878,  and  the  murder  of  the  British  Envoy  in 
Kabul  in  1879,  which  happened  when  the  two  schemes  of  separa- 
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tion  were  ready  for  promulgation.  In  the  present  scheme  there 
is  nothing  original  nor  needing  such  a  lengthy  explanation  as  it 
has  received.  It  is  a  mere  remanet  from  the  larger  schemes  of 
Lord  Lytton  ;  every  point  has  been  already  discussed  by  successive 
administrations,  and  measures  of  ordinary  frontier  policy,  such 
as  the  raising  of  tribal  levies  from  the  independent  hills  as  well  as 
from  British  territory,  frontier  police,  and  defence  have  all  been 
carried  out  long  ago  by  the  Punjab  Government,  and  are  presum- 
ably in  working  order  to-day.  In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Eeview 
for  October,  1897,  I  discussed  this  very  separation  scheme,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  time  had  come  for  carrying  it  into 
execution.  My  observations  are  consequently  more  a  protest 
against  the  want  of  generosity  of  the  attack  on  a  Local  Govern- 
ment, which  has  had  as  splendid  a  record  both  in  men  and  work 
as  any  in  India,  than  an  unnecessary  criticism  on  an  accepted 
measure. 

Lord  Lytton  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant;^ and  accom- 
plished men  of  his  time,  and  he  wrote  so  admirably  that  even 
when  he  was  wrong  he  was  convincing  to  all  except  those  who 
were  specially  well-informed.  His  voluminous  despatches  have 
consequently  formed  an  inexhaustible  quarry  from  which  less 
gifted  successors  have  dug  materials  for  arguments,  the  force 
of  which  have  already  been  weakened  or  destroyed  by  change 
of  circumstances  or  the  lapse  of  time.  The  paragraph  of  Lord 
Curzon's  memorandum,  containing  his  reasons  for  the  creation  of 
a  new  frontier  province  in  the  impotence  of  the  Viceroy,  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Department,  in  the  presence  of  the  Punjab 
Government  holding  control  of  the  tribes  and  the  frontier  between 
the  Swat  and  the  Gomal  rivers,  is  a  mere  echo  of  a  similar  com- 
plaint of  Lord  Lytton  on  his  assumption  of  office.  He  resented 
the  fact  of  the  Punjab  Government  being,  as  he  termed  it,  the 
Foreign  Department  of  the  Government  of  India.  And  although 
we  were  compelled  in  honour  to  defend  our  inherited  powers  and 
position,  there  was  immense  force  in  Lord  Lytton's  contention. 
In  old  days,  when  the  Punjab  Lieutenant-Governor  had  an  army 
of  his  own,  in  no  way  controlled  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  all 
the  political  correspondence  with  Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia 
passed  through  his  hands,  and  he  was  the  medium  through  which 
the  Supreme  Government  directed  foreign  affairs  in  those  quarters. 
He  had  full  control  of  the  relations  with  the  independent  tribes, 
Kashmir,  and  the  principalities  and  Khanats  to  the  north  of  the 
Punjab  in  the  Himalayan  valleys.  Lord  Lytton's  jealousy  of  the 
Punjab  powers  was  intelligible  and  not  unreasonable.  But  it  is 
grotesque  to  see  the  same  complaint  made  by  a  Viceroy  to-day, 
when  the  Punjab  Government  has  been  deprived  of  its  army ; 
when  Afghanistan,  Kashmir,  and  the  Northern  principalities  have 
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been  taken  under  the  Foreign  Office,  and  when  every  action  in 
regard  to  the  border  tribes  has  to  receive  sanction  from  Calcutta. 
All  power  has  been  taken  from  the  Punjab  and  the  Viceroy  feels 
still  impotent.  It  suggests  the  proverb  of  the  bad  workman  and 
his  tools,  and  the  reflection  that  quarrying  in  the  despatches 
of  past  Viceroys  demands  the  exercise  of  some  measure  of 
discretion. 

The  Viceroy  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  intervention  of  the 
Punjab  Government  does  not  act  as  a  barrier  against  aggressive 
schemes,  seeing  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  there  have  been 
no  fewer  than  forty  military  expeditions  against  the  independent 
tribes,  culminating  in  the  great  frontier  conflagration  three  years 
ago.  I  would  have  imagined  that  this  trivial  argument,  a 
hundred  times  confuted,  might  have  been  left  to  repose  in 
peace,  as  unworthy  of  serious  discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
when  we  conquered  the  Punjab,  the  frontier  was  in  a  state  of 
chronic  anarchy,  and  the  Sikhs  had  only  been  able  to  collect 
revenue  by  marching  an  army  through  the  districts  every  two 
or  three  years.  The  plains,  with  their  rich  crops  and  fat,  pros- 
perous citizens,  were  regarded  by  the  wild  hillmen  as  their 
heaven-appointed  spoil.  Those  who  wish  to  understand  what 
the  frontier  was  in  those  days  may  well  read  a  delightful  book 
by  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  '  A  Year  on  the  Punjab  Frontier, 
1848-9.'  Whether  there  were  forty  expeditions  or  one  hundred 
matters  nothing.  Each  tribe  in  turn,  and  some  many  times, 
had  to  learn  the  lesson  that  raids  into  British  territory  would 
meet  instant  punishment,  and  that  we  insisted  on  peace  and 
order.  The  lesson  was  learned  :  murder,  outrage  and  raids  in 
force  became  each  year  less  frequent;  the  border  settled  down 
into  a  normal  condition  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity,  until  one 
conflagration  after  another  was  lighted  by  the  injudicious  and 
provocative  measures  of  the  Supreme  Government,  instigated  by 
ambitious  soldiers  and  too  zealous  political  officers,  in  opposition 
to  the  sober  and  well-considered  advice  of  the  Local  Government. 

Lord  Curzon  labours  with  much  elaboration  to  show  that 
neither  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  Punjab  nor  their  Chief 
Secretaries  know,  or  have  known,  anything  of  the  frontier  at 
all,  the  accurate  knowledge  of  which  is  confined  to  the  Viceroy 
and  the  Foreign  Department.  He  has  discovered  that  none  of 
the  Chief  Secretaries  had  a  special  frontier  training  in  their  official 
youth ;  *  while  in  the  last  twenty-three  years,  five  Lieutenant- 

*  If  Lord  Curzon' s  facts  are  as  mistaken  regarding  others  as  myself,  his  argu- 
ment has  a  very  weak  foundation.  He  asserts  that  I  never  served  on  the  Frontier 
before  I  was  appointed  Chief  Secretary.  The  truth  is  that  I  was  in  camp  at  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan  on  the  border  when  I  was  first  appointed  to  officiate  as  Chief  Secretary, 
and  that  for  several  previous  years,  under  three  different  Lieutenant-Governors,  I 
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Governors  had  collectively  spent  151  years  of  service  previous  to 
their  appointment  to  the  head  of  the  province  without  having 
among  them  a  single  year  of  previous  frontier  training.  But  it 
was  surely  unnecessary  for  Lord  Curzon  to  weaken  the  force  of  his 
school-boy  arithmetic  by  extending  his  survey  over  no  more  than 
twenty-three  years.  Before  this  period  came  other  Lieutenant- 
Governors  :  Lord  Lawrence,  Sir  Kobert  Montgomery,  Sir  Donald 
McLeod,  Sir  Henry  Durand  and  Sir  Henry  Davies.  As  no  one 
of  these  able  statesmen  had  any  frontier  training  in  early  life,  we 
may  not  improperly  add  another  150  years  to  the  black  record, 
and  apologetically  regard  no  less  than  300  years  of  official  life 
which  the  rulers  of  the  Punjab  passed,  far  from  the  dismal 
squabbles  and  petty  interests  of  the  frontier.  But  why  should 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  Chief  Secretary,  who  have  to  administer 
not  frontier  affairs  alone  but  the  complicated  interests  of  a  vast 
and  civilised  province,  be  required  to  undergo  so  limited  and 
inadequate  a  training  ?  Lord  Curzon  might  as  well  demand  that 
the  Foreign  Secretary  of  England  should  have  served  as  a  Vice- 
Consul,  or  the  Colonial  Secretary  have  superintended  an  ostrich- 
farm  in  South  Africa. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  treat  too  seriously  Lord  Curzon's 
criticisms,  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has  himself  gravely 
rebuked.  Those  who  know  the  Punjab  intimately  are  aware 
that  if  any  blame  in  connection  with  the  frontier  is  to  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  Lieutenant-Governors,  it  is  that  they  have  given 
to  its  affairs  too  large  a  portion  of  their  time  and  labour,  while, 
year  after  year,  they  have  painfully  marched  up  and  down  its 
entire  length,  making  themselves  acquainted  with  every  chief, 
and  settling  all  important  cases  in  person  and  on  the  spot. 
If  Lord  Curzon  imagines  that  insinuations  of  ignorance  and 
incapacity  will  affect  the  reputation  of  this  line  of  distinguished 
men,  who  saved  India  to  the  Empire  and  ruled  the  Punjab  and 
the  frontier  for  fifty  years  with  firmness  and  discretion,  one  can 
only  regret  that  to  his  qualities  of  industry  and  ability,  a  sense 
of  humour  was  not  added.  In  that  case  his  memorandum  would 
not  have  been  written. 

LEPEL  GRIFFIN. 


had  received  a  singularly  exhaustive  frontier  political  training.  There  was  no 
frontier  district  which  I  did  not  know ;  no  outpost  or  pass  from  Hazara  to  Sind 
which  I  had  not  visited,  nor  was  there  a  single  chief,  Biluch  or  Afghan,  with  whom 
I  was  not  personally  acquainted. 
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THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE  FROM  WITHIN 

THE  last  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  always  be 
memorable  for  the  steady  progress  and  development  of  the  British 
empire  in  every  part  of  the  world.  In  1870  the  total  population 
of  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  Crown,  exclusive  of  India, 
was  10,600,494,  and  their  aggregate  public  revenue  .£17,385,153 ; 
in  1900  this  population  had  considerably  more  than  doubled,  while 
the  revenue  had  increased  fourfold.  This  period  opened  with  two 
great  events,  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada ;  it  has  closed  with 
two  glorious  examples  of  Imperial  unity— the  anxiously  awaited 
federation  of  the  Australian  colonies,  and  the  despatch  of  Colonial 
troops  from  all  parts  to  fight  in  South  Africa  side  by  side  with  the 
regular  forces  of  the  motherland. 

The  same  period  has  witnessed  the  rapid  extension  of  a  form 
of  Government  under  which  British  rule  and  British  law  are 
made  to  apply  to  territories  that  are  not  British  soil.  In  former 
times  a  protected  state  was  a  civilised  but  weak  power  whose 
security  was  guaranteed  by  a  stronger  power  without  interference 
with  its  internal  government.  The  colonial  protectorates  of  to-day 
are  uncivilised  countries  whose  native  rulers  cannot  withstand 
the  pressure  of  continental  powers  on  their  borders,  or  cope  with 
the  incursions  of  individual  white  men  in  search  of  minerals 
or  other  industrial  pursuits.  Accordingly,  these  rulers,  for  their 
own  security,  apply  for  or  accept  the  protection  of  His  Majesty, 
surrendering  in  return  so  much  of  their  sovereignty  as  is  necessary 
to  make  that  protection  effective,  and  thus  to  give  Great  Britain 
control  over  all  white  men  within  the  country. 

The  administration  of  these  protectorates  is  vested  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  is  exercised  either  indirectly,  as  in  Khodesia, 
by  delegation  to  a  powerful  corporation  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  High  Commissioner,  who  reports  fully  to  the  depart- 
ment, or  directly,  as  in  West  Africa,  by  its  own  officials,  the 
governors  of  adjacent  colonies,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Naturally  the  extension  of  this  form  of 
government,  coupled  with  the  increase  of  work  entailed  by  the 
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continuous  progress  of  the  Colonies,  has  added  materially  to  the 
volume  and  importance  of  the  questions  with  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  now  to  deal. 

The  work  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  essentially  administrative, 
and  varies  with  the  constitution  of  each  particular  colony.  The 
self-governing  dependencies,  Newfoundland,  Canada,  the  Cape, 
Natal,  the  Australian  Colonies,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand, 
have,  since  the  introduction  of  responsible  government,  managed 
their  own  internal  affairs,  and  it  is  only  in  their  external  relations 
that  recourse  is  had  to  the  Colonial  Office.  In  the  Crown  Colonies 
the  action  of  the  Department  is  direct,  and  necessarily  so  in  the 
interest  of  the  preponderating  native  populations.  The  Office,  in 
fact,  exercises  as  to  Crown  Colonies  the  functions  of  every  depart- 
ment at  home.  Like  the  Treasury  it  controls  their  finance  ;  like 
the  Board  of  Trade  it  deals  with  their  railways,  harbours,  and 
other  public  works;  like  the  Home  Office  it  directs  their  gaols 
and  police;  like  the  General  Post  Office  it  concerns  itself  with 
their  internal  posts  and  telegraphs ;  and  so  on,  through  every 
branch  of  the  public  service. 

With  the  advance  of  our  colonial  empire  has  come  a  corre- 
sponding growth  in  the  official  correspondence.  The  following 
table  shows  the  increase  during  the  last  four  decades  : — 


Despatches.    Letters.    Telegrams. 

Received. 

Despatched. 

Total. 

1870       .          

13,541 

12,136 

25,677 

1880       .... 

20,367 

18,084 

38,451 

1890       

25,313 

21,457 

46,770 

1900       ...         .          .... 

42,700 

41,700 

84,400 

Even  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  within  the 
last  ten  years  many  of  the  inward  letters,  probably  an  eighth  of 
the  whole,  are  not  registered  separately.  I  refer  to  papers  of 
temporary  interest.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  the  Colonial 
Office  contains  a  mountainous  mass  of  papers  rapidly  out-growing 
the  space  available  for  storage,  and  estimated  to  weigh  forty  tons 
for  the  years  1873-1900.  Very  soon  the  gigantic  task  of  weeding 
out  will  have  to  be  faced,  with  a  view  of  destroying  such  documents 
as  can  be  of  no  interest  in  the  future,  and  preserving  only  those 
very  numerous  documents  which  in  the  public  interest  it  is 
necessary  to  retain. 

All  despatches  reach  the  Office  in  bags  (small  sacks  of  white 
canvas),  each  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  governor.  When  a  bag 
arrives  it  is  carried  to  the  Registry  where  it  is  opened,  and  to  every 
despatch  is  attached  a  sheet  of  paper,  called  the  minute  paper,  on 
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which  is  inscribed  the  serial  number,  the  date  of  the  despatch, 
the  name  of  the  colony  and  the  writer,  together  with  a  short 
docket  of  its  contents,  and,  if  it  be  a  reply  or  belong  to  a  con- 
tinuing correspondence,  the  serial  number  of  the  preceding  paper. 
The  despatch  is  then  entered  in  the  special  register  of  the  colony 
to  which  it  refers,  and  forwarded  to  the  Geographical  department 
to  which  the  colony  belongs,  where  it  is  taken  in  hand  by  one  of 
the  junior  clerks,  who  writes  on  the  minute  paper  a  precis  of  the 
contents,  giving  his  views  of  the  action  to  be  taken. 

The  document  is  then  passed  on  to  the  principal  clerk  at  the 
head  of  the  Department,  and  from  him  it  goes  to  the  Assistant 
Under- Secretary  having  charge  of  the  particular  colony.  He 
adopts,  reverses,  or  amends  the  views  expressed  in  the  minutes 
that  have  come  on  to  him,  and  either  settles  the  action  to  be 
taken  by  writing  the  mystic  words  "  at  once  "  above  his  initials, 
or  if  he  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  what  course  to  take  sends  the 
despatch  to  the  Permanent  Under- Secretary,  who  deals  with  it  in 
a  similar  way,  giving  his  decision  or  passing  it  on  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Under- Secretary,  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Twenty  years  ago  every  despatch  went  to  the  Permanent 
Under-Secretary,  and  probably  three-fourths  of  the  correspondence 
was  seen  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  that  method  becoming 
impracticable,  the  present  system  has  gradually  grown  up,  adding 
increased  authority  and  responsibility  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Under-Secretary. 

As  soon  as  a  decision  has  been  given  the  despatch  is  returned 
to  the  geographical  department  and  a  reply  drafted,  when  the 
same  routine  is  again  observed,  the  draft  reply  going  through 
the  different  stages  as  before,  until  passed  for  signature.  It  is 
then  copied,  and  finally  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
alone  signs  the  despatches  to  Governors.  Circular  despatches, 
that  is  despatches  sent  to  every  Colony,  are  printed  or  lithographed, 
and,  except  in  special  cases,  the  signature  is  printed.  A  series  of 
lithographed  forms  are  also  used  for  transmitting  to  the  colonies 
such  printed  documents  and  parliamentary  papers  required  by 
the  colonial  governments  but  which  do  not  need  any  special 
treatment  or  directions. 

Domestic,  that  is  to  say,  inland  letters  are  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way ;  they  are  opened  in  the  Registry,  receive  their  serial 
numbers,  and  follow  a  similar  course  in  every  respect,  except  that 
the  replies  are  signed  by  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary  or  one 
of  the  Assistant  Under-Secretaries  of  State. 

Besides  written  correspondence  a  considerable  number  of 
telegrams  are  received  and  sent  away,  and  their  aggregate  and 
steady  increase  may  be  gathered  from  the  rise  in  the  sums  voted 
by  Parliament  for  this  service.  Thus  in  1870-1  the  sum  voted 
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was  £800 ;  in  1880-1  it  had  grown  to  £2800  ;  and  in  1890-1  to 
£3500  ;  while  for  1900-1  the  estimate  was  £10,000.  The  use  of 
codes,  introduced  about  fifteen  years  since,  has  reduced  the  cost 
of  individual  telegrams,  and  this  fact,  in  view  of  the  rise  in  the 
votes,  serves  to  emphasise  the  enormous  advance  in  this  branch 
of  the  work.  Telegrams  generally  bear  outside  the  envelope  the 
name  of  the  despatching  town,  and  in  that  case  the  time  of 
receipt  and  name  of  the  colony  are  entered  by  the  office-keeper 
in  a  book,  and  the  telegram  sent  immediately  to  the  proper 
department.  If  a  telegram  be  delivered  without  this  information, 
it  is  opened  by  the  office-keeper,  who,  in  the  same  way,  enters 
the  time  and  colony  before  passing  it  on  to  the  proper  destina- 
tion. It  is  then  decoded  and  sent  to  the  Registry,  where  it 
receives  its  serial  number  and  minute  paper,  and  then  goes  the 
round  in  the  way  already  described  for  despatches  and  letters. 

To  prevent  delay  in  telegrams  reaching  the  office  at  night, 
two  members  of  the  staff  are  appointed  resident  clerks.  The 
appointment  carries  with  it  a  small  duty  pay  and  quarters,  which 
at  one  time  were  in  the  building,  but  latterly  the  rooms  have 
been  required  for  the  clerical  work,  and  the  resident  clerks  are 
now  lodged  outside.  All  telegrams  are  taken  immediately  on 
arrival  to  their  rooms  by  the  messenger  on  night  duty,  and  are 
there  decoded  or  otherwise  prepared  for  being  dealt  with  as  soon 
as  the  Office  opens  in  the  morning.  If  the  message  prove  specially 
important,  a  copy  is  sent  forthwith  to  the  Permanent  Under- 
secretary or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  their  information.  When 
a  reply  is  necessary,  its  terms  are  settled  on  the  minute  paper  and 
the  answer  goes  off  as  soon  as  the  decision  has  been  given. 

Another  official  duty,  at  times  very  heavy,  is  committee  work. 
These  inter-departmental  committees  deal  with  matters  of  high 
importance,  such  as  remodelling  the  practice  of  the  Vice- Admiralty 
Courts,  establishing  the  procedure  of  Prize  Courts  in  the  colonies, 
arranging  the  contracts  and  subsidies  for  the  carriage  of  mails, 
the  strength  of  colonial  garrisons,  questions  relating  to  colonial 
defence,  copyright,  the  construction  of  telegraph  cables,  problems 
of  currency,  and  the  admission  of  colonial  stocks  to  the  list  of 
trustee  investments. 

Then  there  are  the  interviews  given  by  the  permanent  officials 
to  the  general  public,  which  are  sometimes  of  a  highly  confidential 
nature,  and  include  seeing  persons  of  all  ranks,  from  Archbishops 
and  Cardinals,  Governors,  High  Commissioners  and  Agents- 
General,  down  to  intending  emigrants  or  distressed  natives  who 
find  themselves  stranded  in  London.  Even  Mr.  Kruger  has 
visited  the  Colonial  Office,  when  in  1884  he  came  to  London 
in  order  to  press  for  a  freer  hand  for  the  Government  of  the 
Transvaal.  Foreign  diplomatists,  Malay  Sultans,  and  high-class 
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Cingalese,  as  well  as  native  chiefs  from  South  Africa  have  also 
in  their  turn  been  seen  at  Downing  Street.  The  frequency  of 
these  interviews  shows  the  growing  interest  taken  by  the  public 
in  colonial  matters,  although  I  fear  in  some  cases  they  take  up 
time  which  has  to  be  spared  from  the  regular  work  of  the  Office, 
and  to  be  made  up  afterwards. 

And  now  as  to  the  strength  of  the  staff  which  discharges  this 
great  mass  of  work,  and  the  cost  to  the  country  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Perhaps  the  strength  will  be  better  explained  by  giving, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  correspondence,  a  table  showing  the  number 
of  men  employed  in  successive  decades. 


Permanent  Staff  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890.        1900. 

Secretary  of  State 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Under  secretaries 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Assistant  undersecretaries 

1 

3 

3 

4 

Legal  adviser     . 

1 

Legal  assistant. 

1 

Private  secretaries,  paid  ar 

d  unpaid 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Precis  writer     . 

1           .. 

Upper  division  * 

23 

20 

22 

33 

Supplementary  clerks 

. 

10 

12 

8 

8 

Copyists    . 

. 

15 

3 

.  . 

.  . 

Second  division  clerks 

6 

13 

32 

Office  keepers  and  messengers     . 

12 

12 

14 

14 

Total     

67 

60 

65 

99 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  have  always  been 
a  Secretary  of  State  and  two  Under-Secretaries  of  State  (one 
Parliamentary  and  one  Permanent),  but  all  the  other  grades  have 
undergone  alterations.  The  old  order  of  things  began  to  change 
in  1870,  when  Mr.  Holland,  now  Lord  Knutsford,  who  was  then 
legal  adviser,  was  appointed  as  second  Assistant-Secretary.  Still 
the  work  was  too  great,  and  on  his  retirement  in  1874  two 
barristers  were  brought  in  to  divide  the  legal  business  and  share 
in  the  work  of  the  Geographical  departments.  This  arrangement 
continued  till  1897,  when  the  increase  of  correspondence  made  it 
necessary  that  two  of  the  three  Assistant- Secretaries  should 
confine  themselves  to  the  lay  work,  and  a  Legal  Assistant  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  portion  of  the  legal  duty  under  the 
direction  of  the  third  and  Legal  Assistant- Secretary.  In  1898  a 
fourth  Assistant- Secretary  was  created,  and  his  time  is  fully 
occupied  with  the  work  of  the  West  African  colonies  and  pro- 
tectorates, including  Nigeria,t  which  for  some  years  was  under 
the  Foreign  Office. 

*  Three  members  of  the  upper  division  serve  as  private  secretaries  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  two  Under-Secretaries. 

t  This  protectorate  covers  the  sphere  of  the  Niger  Company,  and  on  the  cessation 
of  that  Company's  administrative  powers,  all  West  Africa  came  under  the  Colonial 
Office, 
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The  Treasury  is  careful  that  no  unnecessary  appointments  are 
made,  and  notwithstanding  the  additions,  the  staff  is  no  more 
than  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  continuous  development  of  the 
work.  Indeed  the  absence  of  two  or  three  members  from  illness, 
or  during  their  annual  leave,  throws  a  heavy  strain  upon  the 
remainder. 

In  1877  the  Upper  Division  clerks  were  for  the  first  time  taken 
from  the  candidates  presenting  themselves  for  the  Civil  Service 
competitive  examination,  and  the  two  first  men  selected  have 
risen  to  be  Assistant- Secretaries.  The  change  has  proved  bene- 
ficial to  the  Department,  and  has  resulted  in  filling  the  clerkships 
with  University  men,  not  a  few  of  whom  have  taken  a  first-class 
degree.  All  Souls  alone  has  supplied  six  Fellows  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  three  entering  as  Under-Secretaries  and  three  as  junior 
clerks.  The  Department  is  popular  with  Civil  Service  candidates, 
who  as  a  rule  prefer  it  to  any  other  office,  except  perhaps  the 
Treasury.  The  work  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  the  staff,  besides 
the  prospect  of  rising  to  high  place  within  the  Office,  have 
before  them  the  possibility  of  obtaining  important  posts  in  the 
colonies. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  recently  introduced  the  excellent  practice 
of  detaching  clerks  for  a  year  or  more  service  in  a  colony,  and  of 
filling  their  places  for  the  time  being  with  officials  from  the 
colonies.  By  this  means  both  parties  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  how  the  work  looks  from  the  other  side.  Although  the 
interchanging  of  positions  is  new,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  Colonial  Office  staff  have  had  no  outside  experience.  On  the 
contrary  several  officials  whose  work  lies  at  home  have  been 
employed  on  missions  to  various  colonies,  and  some  have  gone 
to  Paris  or  Berlin  on  diplomatic  duties  under  the  Foreign  Office. 
Others  have  had  a  colonial  training.  Sir  Eobert  Herbert,  who 
was  Permanent  Under- Secretary  of  State  from  1872  to  1892,  came 
to  the  Office  after  being  Premier  of  Queensland.  Sir  Julian  (now 
Lord)  Pauncefote  was  Attorney-General  in  one  colony  and  Chief 
Justice  in  another,  before  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Legal 
Assistant-Secretaries  in  1874;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  myself, 
who  had  been  a  Colonial  Attorney-General. 

The  Upper  Division  clerks  *  are  divided  into  three  sections : 
Principal  clerks  (one  of  whom  is  also  Chief  clerk  and  looks  after 
the  internal  economy  of  the  Office),  First  Class  and  Second  Class 
clerks.  These  clerks  are  distributed  among  the  Geographical 
departments — North  American  and  Australian,  West  Indian, 
Eastern,  South  African,  and  West  African,  the  last-named  con- 

*  Two  clerks  in  the  upper  division  and  the  legal  assistant,  whose  place  is 
temporarily  filled  by  the  Attorney-General  of  a  Crown  colony,  are  at  present 
employed  in  South  Africa  as  assistants  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner, 
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sisting  of  two  divisions.  One  or  more  of  these  departments  is 
assigned  to  an  Assistant  Under-Secretary  who  has  under  him 
one  Principal  clerk  and  a  certain  number  of  First  and  Second 
Class  clerks.  There  is  also  a  general  and  financial  "department  of 
the  Colonial  Office  which  is  managed  by  one  of  the  Principal 
clerks,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  Lower  Division  clerks,*  likewise 
selected  after  open  competition,  but  the  test  in  their  case  is  less 
severe  than  in  the  examinations  for  Upper  Division  clerks.  The 
eight  supplementary  clerks  referred  to  in  the  table  are  survivors 
of  the  old  system,  or  men  who  have  earned  advancement  by 
meritorious  service.  They  are  employed  as  superintendents  in 
the  Library,  Eegistry,  Printing  Department,  Copying  Depart- 
ment, Accounts  branch,  and  Correspondence  branch. 

The  Library  contains  Imperial  and  Colonial  Laws  and  parlia- 
mentary papers,  works  of  general  interest  or  relating  to  the 
Colonies,  bound  correspondence,  Colonial  handbooks,  maps, 
and  newspapers.  Facilities  are  readily  given  to  the  public  for 
consulting  these  various  sources  of  information,  and  are  con- 
stantly taken  advantage  of.  The  Registry  contains  all  corres- 
pondence of  recent  years,  recorded  in  the  manner  already 
described,  and  the  arrangement  is  so  complete  that  when  a 
particular  paper  or  file  of  correspondence-  is  wanted  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Office,  the  documents  can  be  sent  forward  in  a  few 
minutes. 

The  Printing  Department  prepares  for  printing,  and  revises 
the  proofs  of  papers  to  be  given  to  Parliament  or  for  use  in  the 
Office,  the  actual  printing  being  done  through  the  Stationery 
Office.  This  department  also  has  the  custody  of  confidential 
prints  and  all  other  printed  matter,  except  Parliamentary,  which 
is  kept  in  the  Library. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  everything  was  copied  by  hand,  and  up 
to  1872  despatches  were  copied  in  duplicate  and  sent  by  successive 
mails,  a  curious  survival  of  the  early  days  when  communication 
by  sailing  vessels  was  irregular  and  possibly  insecure.  All  copying 
is  now  done  by  lady  typewriters  under  one  of  the  Clerks  as 
superintendent.  Typewriting  was  introduced  in  1893  and  at 
once  reduced  the  cost  of  copying  by  one-half,  but  the  increase  of 
work  has  again  brought  up  the  amount  to  at  least  the  old  figures. 
Last  year  £1300  was  expended  in  this  way. 

The  Accounts  branch  is  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  Parliamentary  Votes  for  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Colonial 
Services  in  Class  V.  of  the  Estimates,  and  with  Colonial  Pension 
business.  When  an  official  in  a  Crown  Colony  has  served  his 

*  The  name  lower  division  clerks  dates  from  1876,  when,  as  the  outcome  of  the 
Playfair  Commission,  the  Civil  Service  was  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
division. 
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time,  the  Governor  recommends  him  for  a  pension  and  submits  the 
amount.  The  branch  examines  the  papers,  accepts  or  revises 
the  claim,  and  when  the  total  is  ascertained,  apportions  it  among 
the  different  colonies  in  which  the  official  has  served.  For  the 
Crown  Colony  service  is  one  and  the  same,  and  on  promotion  or 
for  other  reasons  men  are  frequently  transferred  from  one  Colony 
to  another,  so  that  on  retirement  the  calculation  of  pension  is 
sometimes  intricate. 

The  Correspondence  branch  deals  with  business  relating  to  the 
Colonies  in  general,  such  as  international  engagements  or  circular 
despatches,  with  business  relating  to  the  Colonial  Office  itself, 
and  with  various  miscellaneous  matters.  One  of  its  members  is 
Clerk  for  Legal  Instruments  and  assists  the  Legal  Assistant 
Secretary  in  the  preparation  of  Warrants,  Commissions,  Governors' 
instructions,  and  Letters  Patent.  The  present  Clerk  is  also 
Officer-at-Arms  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  and 
disposes  of  the  clerical  work  cf  the  Order  under  the  direction  of 
its  superior  officers. 

After  the  introduction  of  self-government  the  Colonies  took 
charge  of  their  own  immigration,  and  the  work  of  emigration  on 
this  side  is  now  confined  to  the  supply  of  coolie  labour  to  certain 
Crown  Colonies.  This  duty  is  entrusted  to  the  Crown  agents. 
Mention  must,  however,  be  made  of  the  Emigrants  Information 
Office,  a  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  undef  its 
general  supervision.  It  is  worked  by  a  Committee  of  Management 
of  philanthropic  gentlemen,  with  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
nominal  President,  and  one  of  the  Senior  clerks  as  Chairman. 
The  office  was  established  by  the  Government  in  1886  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  intending  emigrants  with  useful  and  trust- 
worthy information  respecting  the  British  Colonies.  This  duty 
it  discharges  by  answering  personal  inquiries,  by  voluminous 
correspondence  (46,000  letters  and  230,000  circulars  were  de- 
spatched in  1899),  by  the  publication  of  handbooks  and  leaflets, 
and  by  bills  exhibited  in  all  post  offices.  The  office  is  in  touch 
with  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  cost 
of  the  Emigrants  Information  Office  is  £1500  a  year,  and  appears 
as  a  subhead  in  the  Colonial  Office  Vote.  This  Vote  has  grown 
with  the  increased  work,  and  for  1900-1  is  £55,250.  In  1870-1 
it  was  £34,983,  in  1880-1,  £37,312,  and  in  1890-1,  £41,663. 

In  connection  with  the  Colonial  Office,  but  not  of  it,  though 
under  the  same  roof,  is  the  important  office  of  the  Crown 
Agents  (formerly  two,  now  three,  in  number)  for  the  Colonies,  em- 
ploying a  staff  of  some  sixty  persons.  In  the  olden  days,  every 
Governor  was  allowed  to  nominate  one  of  the  clerks  in  the 
Colonial  Office  as  his  agent  to  purchase  goods  for  the  Governor 
or  the  Colony.  These  agents  received  a  handsome  addition  to 
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their  official  salaries  for  the  extra  work,  but  the  system  being 
open  to  abuse  the  present  office  was  created  to  take  over  the  whole 
of  the  business. 

Originally  created  to  purchase  and  despatch  stationery  and  other 
stores  required  by  the  Crown  Colonies,  the  Crown  Agents  have 
now  developed  into  financial  agents.  They  bring  out  loans  *  for 
the  Crown  Colonies  and  pay  the  dividends,  which  in  1900  amounted 
to  no  less  a  sum  than  ^£980,000 ;  they  are  also  engineering 
agents,  and  to  them  is  entrusted  the  duty  of  carrying  out  through 
their  consulting  engineers  public  works  like  railways,  harbours, 
hospitals,  gaols,  and  other  buildings  which  after  consideration 
by  the  Department  are  authorised  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Under  the  same  authority  they  employ  agents  in  India  to  recruit 
coolies  for  work  in  Mauritius,  Natal,  British  G-uiana,  or  the  West 
Indies,  and  provide  the  shipping  for  the  transport  of  these  men  to 
the  Colony  and  for  their  return  to  India  at  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service.  They  hold  frequent  consultations  with  the 
heads  of  the  Department,  reporting  from  time  to  time  as  the 
different  works  progress.  They  also  pay  the  pensions  of  about 
one  thousand  retired  Crown  Colony  officials  and  the  salaries  of 
some  hundreds  of  officials  when  on  leave,  disbursing  on  these 
accounts  very  large  sums  amounting,  in  the  case  of  Ceylon  alone, 
to  £100,000  a  year. 

Finally,  the  Colonial  Office  contains  the  Chancery  with  the 
registers  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  the  following 
Officers  of  the  Order,  its  Chancellor,  Secretary,  Registrar ,  and 
Officer  at  Arms,  being  past  or  present  members  of  the  Office 
Staff.  The  selection  of  names  to  be  submitted  to  His  Majesty 
for  appointment  to  or  promotion  in  the  Order  is,  as  will  be  readily 
recognised,  among  the  most  delicate  of  the  duties  discharged  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Under- Secretaries. 

The  work  of  the  Office  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  fully 
dealt  with  here,  but  I  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
the  Colonial  Office,  which  up  to  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War 
was  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  as  a  sort  of 
adjunct  to  his  other  duties,  has  now  become  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  the  public  Service.  The  seals  of  the 
Office  will  doubtless  always  be  held,  as  they  are  now,  by  one  of 
the  ablest  of  His  Majesty's  ministers,  and  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  always  count  upon  the  faithful 
obedience  and  unswerving  loyalty  of  the  entire  staff  without 
regard  to  political  views  or  personal  predilections. 

JOHN  BEAMSTON. 

*  The  loans  have  first  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
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NATIVE  PROBLEMS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

FOB  ten  men  who  asked  me,  during  my  recent  stay  in  the  Mother- 
land, whether  the  Dutch  and  the  British  would  settle  down 
peaceably  together  after  the  war,  but  one  invited  my  opinion  as 
to  the  future  of  the  natives.  Yet  the  two  problems  are  equally 
weighty.  The  natives  are  not  making  themselves  felt  or  heard 
now,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  they  will  do  so  sooner  or 
later.  It  is  a  way  democracies  have,  and  no  careful  student  of 
history  needs  to  be  told  that  the  longer  we  put  off  recognising 
and  settling  the  just  claims  of  the  native  democracy  of  South 
Africa,  the  more  difficult  will  be  the  settlement  we  shall  have 
eventually  to  face. 

In  Cape  Colony  the  native  population  outnumbers  the  white 
by  more  than  three  to  one.  In  Natal  the  proportion  is  ten  to 
one,  while  in  Basutoland  the  whites  are  nowhere  against  a  native 
population  of  250,000.  In  the  Transvaal  the  proportion  is  similar 
to  that  in  Cape  Colony,  and  in  the  Orange  Kiver  Colony,  out  of 
which  the  natives  have  been  largely  squeezed,  they  still  number 
twice  the  European  population.  Rhodesia  is  practically  a  native 
territory.  Nor  is  the  native  population  diminishing.  On  the 
contrary,  in  spite  of  the  European  influx  from  oversea,  wherever 
statistics  are  procurable,  the  natives  of  South  Africa  are  found 
holding  their  own. 

The  native  of  to-day,  however,  is  very  different  to  the  native 
of  past  generations.  He  is  learning  the  lesson  of  hard  and  steady 
work  for  wages,  and  all  the  heavy  unskilled  labour  of  the  country 
is  passing  into  his  hands.  Moreover,  under  white  leadership  he 
has  shown  a  great  capacity  for  fighting.  He  fails,  however,  in 
combination  and  strategy,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that 
these  qualities  will  never  come  to  him.  For  mining  and  other 
industries  native  labour  is  essential.  To  use  the  capitalist's 
phrase,  "It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the  country." 
Our  responsibility,  therefore,  as  regards  the  native  question  is 
great.  It  rests  with  us  whether  we  improve  and  make  the  best 
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of  the  native,  or  whether  we  waste  him,  and  turn  him  into  mere 
human  rubbish. 

The  present  crisis  is  the  most  important  that  has  ever  occurred 
in  South  African  history,  and  the  moment  is  opportune  to  speak 
out.  I  claim  a  right  to  speak  as  one  who  knows,  for  except  that 
the  blood  in  my  veins  is  British,  I  am  a  native.  I  was  born 
amongst  the  Bantu  people,  and  grew  up  amongst  them,  and 
during  forty  years  have  worked  amongst  them ;  half  the  time 
as  a  missionary,  the  remainder  as  a  Government  official.  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  think  the  thoughts  of  the  natives,  and 
look  at  matters  concerning  them  from  their  side.  My  experience, 
too,  is  varied,  as  I  have  served  in  Bechuanaland,  Matabeleland, 
Basutoland,  and  the  Transvaal. 

Excepting  the  Hottentot,  all  the  dark  tribes  that  European 
settlers  come  in  contact  with  south  of  the  Zambesi  belong  to  the 
Bantu  race  which  extends  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  African 
continent  as  far  north  as  Zanzibar.  The  Bantus  are  not  pure 
bred.  They  have  a  mixed  origin,  and  indications  of  a  Semitic 
strain  are  noticeable  in  their  physiognomy.  Although  possessing 
one  common  stock  language,  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  various 
tribes  differ  considerably,  and  in  some  instances  the  language  is 
almost  lost.  The  people  whose  future  chiefly  concerns  us  are  the 
Kaffirs  and  Fingoes  in  the  north-east  of  Cape  Colony,  the  Pondos 
inhabiting  the  lower  country  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
and  the  Basutos  and  the  Bechwanas  dwelling  on  the  upper 
plateau  west  of  the  great  mountain  range  and  between  that  range 
and  the  Kalahari  desert.  There  is  also  another  class  of  natives  in 
Cape  Colony  numbering  some  200,000,  which  speaks  the  Boer 
patois,  that  passes  for  Dutch  in  South  Africa,  and  includes  in  its 
ranks  Hottentots,  half-castes,  and  others.  This  class  is  equally 
interested  in  the  question  of  settlement. 

Some  ill-informed  critics  have  referred  to  the  Bantus  as 
savages.  They  no  more  deserve  that  epithet  than  do  Europeans. 
One  sees  the  latent  savage  even  in  European  races.  Everything 
depends  upon  the  surrounding  conditions.  No  doubt  much  in  the 
average  native  is  distasteful  and  even  repulsive  to  his  more  en- 
lightened white  neighbour.  The  effects  of  heathenism  for  many 
generations  are  there,  and  cannot  be  ignored.  He  is  uncleanly, 
coarse  in  morals,  and  superstitious.  And  superstition  spells  fear, 
and  fear  invites  cruelty.  Moreover  the  native  is  in  our  way,  we 
want  his  land.  Thus  it  becomes  easy  to  magnify  his  evil  qualities 
and  ignore  the  good  that  is  in  him.  That  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  the  Bantu  native  and  also  a  desire  as  well  as  a  capacity 
for  improvement  I  can  vouch  for.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of  justice. 
If  you  pamper  him  with  one  hand  and  smite  him  with  the  other, 
he  will  behave  like  a  spoilt  child.  Treat  him  with  simple  justice 
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and  you  command  not  only  his  respect  and  confidence,  but  a 
devotion  that  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate.  The  principle  of 
loyalty  is  strong  in  his  mind,  and  nowhere  seen  more  strongly 
than  in  his  attitude  towards  his  master,  even  if  that  master  be 
bad  of  his  kind.  I  have  seen  a  native  take  lashes  for  cattle-theft 
rather  than  betray  the  white  man  standing  behind  him,  and  for 
whom  he  had  been  acting  as  a  tool.  The  Bantu  native  has  in 
him  the  spirit  of  the  poverty-stricken  Highlander  who  turned 
away  in  scorn  from  the  reward  that  was  offered  for  the  fugitive 
Prince  Charlie.  Yet  it  is  this  very  loyalty  that  in  a  measure 
stands  in  the  way  of  his  improvement. 

Where  chieftainship  exists  it  holds  together  the  tribal  system, 
arid  under  that  system,  with  its  communism  and  dread  of  witch- 
doctors, anything  like  true  progress  and  individual  enterprise  is 
barred.    Strange  though  it  may  seem,  neither  the  native's  property 
nor  even  his  children  are  really  his  own.     The  Glen  Grey  Act 
was  a  genuine  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Cape  Government  to 
deal  with  these  very  drawbacks.     It  gives  to  the  natives  occu- 
pying a  "  reserve  "*  individual  titles  to  definite  allotments  of  land 
and  permits  them  to  manage  their  own  local  affairs.     Much  has 
been  said  against  this  Act,  and  particularly  against  the  clause 
enacting  that  any  able-bodied  man  found  in  the  reserve  possessing 
no  allotment  of  his  own,  and  who  cannot  show  that  he  has 
worked  three  months  during  the  year  for  a  master,  has  to  pay  a 
tax  of  ten  shillings.     Personally  I  regard  the  Act  as  a  most  useful 
law,  and  my  only  objection  to  the  clause  mentioned  is  that  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  "mean  whites,"  now  alas  multiplying  so  fast  in 
South  Africa  that   they  threaten  serious  trouble  in  the  future. 
Here  perhaps  I  should  mention   that,  as  far  as   Glen  Grey  is 
concerned,  the  tax  clause  has  been  largely  inoperative,  since  there 
are  few  men  in  the  reserve  to  which  its  provisions  would  apply. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  advocate  the  sudden  and  arbitrary  abolition 
of  chiefs.      Many  have  served  us  well,  and,  under  limitations, 
have  governed  their  people  very  fairly.     Nor  indeed  would  it  be 
wise  to  forcibly  remove  an  institution  that  with  all  its  disadvan- 
tages still  possesses  a  firm  hold  on  the  native  mind.     It  will  dis- 
appear of  itself,  and  all  the  more  rapidly  when  the  native  grasps 
the  matter  from  our  standpoint. 

Another  drawback  to  the  improvement  of  the  South  African 
native  is  the  very  inadequate  restrictions  governing  the  sale  of 
strong  drink.  I  was  amazed  to  find  in  the  mother  country  a 
prejudice  existing  amongst  well-meaning  people,  claiming  to  be 
regarded  as  friends  of  the  native,  against  the  Compound  arrange- 
ment practised  by  the  De  Beers  Company  at  Kimberley.  Surely 

*  A  specified  piece  of  land  or  territory  where  natives  are  allowed  to  live  in  their 
tribal  condition, 
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these  good  people  cannot  be  aware  that  the  sole  object  of  this 
arrangement  was  to  keep  the  native  labourers  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  canteen  keepers,  who  incite  them  to  steal  diamonds  and 
destroy  their  efficiency  by  selling  them  bad  brandy.  By  pre- 
venting access  to  these  canteen  keepers  for  three  months,  the 
period  for  which  the  natives  usually  sign  on,  that  object  is 
secured,  and  by  no  other  means  could  it  be  done.  Unhappily 
the  system  is  only  local.  Everywhere  else  in  Cape  Colony,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Bechwanaland,  there  is  the  stain  on  our 
Colonial  administration — a  stain  due  mainly  to  the  power  of  the 
Afrikander  Bond — that  the  native  is  allowed  to  become  the  victim 
of  men  who  care  neither  for  his  body  nor  soul  so  long  as  they 
can  reap  enormous  profits  from  his  weaknesses.  This  is  the  one 
great  wrong  in  the  native  administration  of  Cape  Colony.*  In 
other  respects  there  is  little  to  condemn. 

The  Cape  Colony  native  is  as  secure  in  his  rights  as  the  white 
man.  He  may  not  be  a  citizen  in  the  accepted  sense  of  that  term, 
but  he  has  the  protection  of  the  law  just  as  children  and  minors 
have.  In  some  instances,  as,  for  example,  in  the  matter  of  a 
repressive  drink  law,  I  should  like  to  see  the  protection  extended. 
Unfortunately,  local  opinion,  both  Dutch  and  English,  is  often 
hostile  and  in  some  cases  unjust  to  him.  The  findings  of  Colonial 
juries, f  in  cases  which  concern  natives  are  not  always  what  they 
should  be,  while  the  indenturing  of  the  Langeberg  prisoners  of 
war,  the  work  of  opportunist  politicians  to  catch  Dutch  votes,  was 
anything  but  creditable  to  the  white  community.  But  when  the 
fundamental  law  of  a  country  is  British  in  spirit,  the  status  of  a 
native  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  a  fair  chance  in  life  given  to  him. 
Special  legislation  has  been  enacted  for  the  natives,  based  on  a 
careful  inquiry  by  experts  into  tribal  laws  and  customs,  the 
administration  of  which  is  entrusted  by  the  Government  to  the 
Department  of  Native  Affairs,  employing  a  body  of  officials 
devoted  to  their  work  and  true  friends  of  the  natives.  The 
Educational  Department  is  decidedly  partial  to  the  natives.  In 
the  Magistrates'  Courts  they  can  count  upon  justice,  and  the 
marriage  law  is  the  same  for  the  coloured  as  for  the  white  man. 
Natives  can  also  acquire  and  hold  a  title  to  land  as  well  as  qualify 
themselves — and  thousands  have  done  so — to  vote  in  parlia- 
mentary elections.  They  have  their  own  organs  in  the  press 
and,  of  course,  their  grievances  !  But  have  not  the  lower  classes 
in  Great  Britain  their  grievances  ?  To  sum  up,  the  Cape  Colony 

*  Under  the  Innes  Liquor  Act  it  is,  I  believe,  in  the  power  of  local  Licensing 
Boards  to  place  some  restriction  on  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives.  The  Act,  however, 
is  optional,  and  there  are  several  districts  in  the  Colony  where  its  provisions  have 
not  been  brought  into  operation.  One  of  these  districts  is  Cape  Town. — fQp, 

f  Natives  are  never  summoned  on  juries, — !p3p, 
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native  has  his  foot  firm  on  the  ladder  of  progress,  and  the  door  of 
hope  is  always  open  to  him. 

Contrast  with  this  the  position  of  the  natives  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, or  rather,  I  should  say,  what  it  was  under  the  Kruger 
regime.  Setting  aside  the  labourers  drawn  to  the  gold  mines 
from  more  distant  regions,  there  are  resident  within  the  Trans- 
vaal half  a  million  natives  belonging,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
Basuto  and  Bechwana  branches  of  the  Bantu  race,  a  docile,  law- 
abiding  people,  ready  and  willing  to  be  improved.  The  Boers 
regarded  these  people  as  serfs,  and  insisted  upon  their  remaining 
so.  No  native  could  hold  land  in  his  own  name,  and  it  was  only 
a  year  or  so  ago,  under  pressure  from  the  churches,  that  the  right 
of  legal  marriage  was  granted  to  them.  Even  then  the  "  privi- 
lege "  was  hedged  around  with  so  many  conditions  that  the 
situation  was  but  little  improved.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
no  native  in  the  Transvaal  possessed  a  franchise  of  any  kind,  the 
idea  being  opposed  to  the  ethics  of  Boer  legislation  and  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Boers  themselves.  A  repressive  drink  law 
was  on  the  Statute  Book,  but  it  was  a  dead  letter.  When  you 
speak  of  a  South  African  river,  be  it  ever  so  large,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  there  is  any  water  there.  The  channel  is  the  river, 
not  the  stream.  When  you  speak  of  a  law  in  the  Transvaal,  it 
must  not  necessarily  be  implied  that  the  law  is  kept.  It  will 
certainly  be  avoided  if  there  should  be  money  enough  on  the  side 
of  those  objecting  to  its  application. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  everything  north  of  the  Orange  River 
is  turned  upside  down,  and  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  period  of 
reconstruction.  It  is  a  great  responsibility  and  I  may  say  a  great 
privilege,  although  purchased  at  so  terrible  a  cost  to  ourselves. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  the  same 
form  of  self-government  as  obtains  in  Cape  Colony.  In  the  mean- 
time we  have  so  to  arrange  matters  that  the  native  in  the  newly 
annexed  territories  may  have  the  same  chance  he  has  in  Cape 
Colony.  To  accomplish  this,  a  firm  hand  in  Downing  Street  is 
necessary,  for,  doubtless,  there  will  be  opposition  within  the 
Transvaal.  There  is  the  Boer  sorely  wounded  in  spirit  whom  we 
wish  to  conciliate  ;  there  are  the  mining  corporations  that  rightly 
or  wrongly  are  credited  with  an  ever-present  desire  to  obtain 
cheap  labour,  and  there  are  other  interests  which  will  be  pressed 
upon  the  Imperial  Government.  We  deserted  and  threw  over 
the  people  looking  to  us  with  hopeful  eyes  in  1881.  In  the 
light  of  past  experience,  we  cannot  afford  to  take  that  course 
again. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  prospect  is  appalling  of  a  vast 
flood  of  votes — the  black  man  eventually  submerging  the  white. 
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This,  I  think,  is  anticipating  unnecessarily  a  far  distant  future, 
and  one  which  may  never  arise,  or  if  it  does,  will  bring  with  it 
altered  conditions,  of  which,  at  the  present  time,  we  know 
nothing.  The  franchise  in  Cape  Colony  is  not  showered  in- 
discriminately. It  is  earned  by  a  higher  qualification  than  is 
the  case  in  Great  Britain.  But  should  it  ever  happen  that  so 
large  a  number  of  the  dark  races  have  sufficiently  qualified  them- 
selves for  citizenship  that  they  preponderate  in  the  community, 
who  is  to  say  them  nay  ?  Certainly  not  we  who  claim  to  cham- 
pion the  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  equality.  Others  are 
troubled  about  the  social  adjustments  that  may  become  necessary 
and  shrink  from  the  prospect  of  a  mongrel  race  lower  and  not 
higher  in  grade  than  our  own.  But  here  again,  if  so  unpleasant  a 
thing  has  to  come  it  will  come  none  the  less  for  keeping  our  dark 
neighbours  in  subjection. 

Which  is  the  better  or  more  likely  to  make  for  a  stable  and 
well-ordered  community  in  South  Africa.  A  dominant  white  race, 
lording  it  over  a  vast  horde  of  servile  blacks,  who  have  only  ex- 
changed the  degradations  of  their  own  tribal  heathenism  for  a 
mere  animal  existence,  and  alongside  of  them  a  hybrid  race,  who 
obliterate  by  their  existence  the  dividing  line  between  black  and 
white,  or  a  commonwealth  in  which  each  man  irrespective  of 
colour  will  have  his  own  career  to  make,  in  which  the  white  man 
is  required  to  hold  his  own,  not  by  tyranny  and  brute  force,  but 
by  his  own  progress,  in  the  attainment  of  which  he  will  have  the 
constant  stimulus  of  the  black  man  following  upon  his  heels  ? 

J.  S.  MOFFAT. 
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COLONIAL  MARRIAGES 

As  long  ago  as  1871  the  Koyal  Assent  was  given  to  an  Act  of 
the  South  Australian  Legislature  permitting  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister,  and  since  that  time  all  the  great  self- 
governing  segments  of  the  Empire,  together  with  many  of  the 
Crown  Colonies,  presumably  on  the  initiation  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Crown,  have  adopted  a  similar  measure.  Nor  is  this 
unanimity  among  communities  that  endeavour  to  adapt  their  laws 
to  their  requirements  to  be  wondered  at.  No  woman  is  likely  to 
make  a  better  mother  to  the  orphaned  children  than  she  who  is 
already  bound  to  them  by  the  tenderest  tie  of  blood  relationship. 
So  natural  and  becoming  is  this  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
the  family  unit  that  the  proposed  reform  of  the  marriage  laws 
in  this  direction  early  secured  the  strong  sympathy  of  Queen 
Victoria,  whose  name  is  synonymous  with  the  ideal  of  womanly 
kindliness  and  domestic  virtue.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  King  Edward,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  continually 
supported  the  recognition  of  such  marriages  in  this  country. 

On  more  than  twenty  occasions  the  law  sanctioning  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  has  in  various  portions  of  the  Empire 
received  the  Royal  Assent,  and  yet,  incredible  though  it  may 
seem,  marriages  thus  legally  contracted  in  the  Colonies  are 
regarded  in  the  Motherland  as  invalid.  So  preposterous  does  this 
statement  appear  in  these  days,  when  everything  is  making  for 
Imperial  unity,  that  I  feel  constrained  to  quote  in  confirmation 
of  what  I  have  said  the  following  remarks  of  Sir  Frederick 
Pollocks- 
It  seems  to  me  an  extraordinary  anomaly  and  injustice  that  marriages  which 
are  valid  in  every  self-governing  British  Colony,  under  Acts  approved  by  the 
Crown,  should  still  be  considered  invalid,  or  be  liable  to  have  their  validity 
disputed  for  any  purpose,  when  the  paities,  or  their  children,  come  to  the 
mother  country,  which,  though  they  may  be  visiting  it  for  the  first  time,  they 
regard  as  home. 

This  flagrant  wrong  has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  represen- 
tations to  successive  administrations  on  the  part  of  sympathisers 
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with  parents  whose  marriages,  although  lawful  in  their  colony,  are 
refused  recognition  here.  In  1876  a  large  and  influential  deputa- 
tion laid  the  matter  before  Lord  Carnarvon,  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  when  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Torrens,  who 
deeply  resented  the  injustice  of  the  open  disregard  of  legisla- 
tion assented  to  by  Queen  Victoria,  made  the  following  emphatic 
statement : — 

We  are  here  simply  to  pray  on  the  part  of  the  Colonists  for  the  redress  of  a 
very  serious  grievance  indeed,  to  which  we  are  subjected  by  very  defective  legis- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  mother  country.  The  position  the  parties  stand  in  is 
that  they  have  contracted  marriage  not  only  according  to  the  law  and  usage  of 
the  Colony,  but  under  a  law  to  which  Her  Majesty  was  in  an  express  manner  a 
party.  They  arrive  in  England,  having  enjoyed  full  respect  and  esteem,  and 
the  moment  they  put  foot  on  English  ground  they  are  declared  to  be  living  in 
adultery,  and  their  children  are  proclaimed  bastards.  .  .  .  Having  lived  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  these  Colonies,  I  can  convey  to  your  Lordship 
what  I  am  satisfied  would  be  the  feeling  of  the  Colonies,  that  the  respect  for 
the  Crown  as  concerned  in  this  legislation  would  be  seriously  diminished,  and 
the  Ministers  of  the  mother  country  regarded  with  great  disfavour  unless 
redress  of  this  grievance  be  promptly  given. 

Again  at  the  Colonial  Conference  in  1887  the  matter  was  very 
strongly  urged  upon  Lord  Knutsford  *  by  Sir  John  Downer, 
Premier  of  South  Australia,  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  now  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  Sir  James  Garrick, 
Attorney-General  for  Queensland,  Mr.  Adye  Douglas,  Agent- 
General  for  Tasmania,  and  Sir  John  Kobinson,  Premier  of  Natal. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  Colonial 
Statesman  of  prominence  who  has  not  joined  in  the  claim  for 
redress.  Last  year  the  Agents-General  presented  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject.  The  Federal  delegates 
also  signed  a  general  memorial.  That  the  position  of  these 
signatories  may  .be  properly  understood  it  may  perhaps  be  well 
to  remind  my  readers  that  Mr.  Barton  has  since  been  selected  to 
be  the  first  premier  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  and  that 
Mr.  Deakin  and  Mr.  Kingston  are  also  members  of  the  Federal 
Cabinet.  About  the  same  time  an  attempt  was  made,  through 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  to  approach  Lord  Salisbury  with  a  view  of 
representing  to  the  Prime  Minister  the  serious  nature  of  the 
position.  The  following  letter  addressed  to  the  Agent-General 
for  New  South  Wales  was  the  reply  :— 

DOWNING  STREET,  May  Q3rd,  1900. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Chamberlain  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  in  which  you  request  that  he  will 
move  the  Prune  Minister  to  receive  a  deputation  of  the  Agents-General  for  the 


*  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies   and    President  of    the    Colonial    Con- 
ference, X887, 
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Australasian  Colonies  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  inducing  his  Lordship  to 
arrange  an  opportunity  for  the  "  Colonial  Marriages  (Deceased  Wife's  Sister) 
Bill"  now  before  the  House  of  Lords  being  discussed  and  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment during  the  present  Session,  and,  in  reply,  I  am  directed  to  state  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  communicated  the  desire  of  the  Agents-General  to  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury,  but  that  his  Lordship  has  replied  that  the  Government 
makes  a  rule  not  to  interfere  in  questions  affecting  the  subject  of  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  he  regrets  therefore  that  he  is  unable  to  comply 
with  your  request  to  discuss  the  matter.  I  am,  etc., 

H.  BEKTRAM  Cox. 

Strong  majorities  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  at 
different  times  recorded  their  votes  in  favour  of  a  validating 
measure,  but,  hitherto,  the  successive  action  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons in  one  session  which  is  necessary  to  the  passing  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  has  not  been  undertaken.  In  1877,  the  Bill  was 
passed  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  51  in  a  House  of  333 
members,  and  it  is  reckoned  by  men  well  qualified  to  judge 
that  in  the  present  House  of  Commons,  even  supposing  all  the 
members  to  be  present,  the  minority  could  hardly  expect  to 
secure  100  votes.  In  1898,  Lord  Strathcona  carried  the  measure 
through  the  Lords,  and  last  year  he  secured  a  similar  triumph,  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  being  voted  by  a  majority  of  83  in  a 
House  of  175  peers,  while  the  third  reading  passed  without  a 
division.  The  Bill  was  taken  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  same  evening,  and  hope  rose  high  among  the  supporters 
of  the  cause  that  the  long  delayed  fruition  was  near  at  hand. 
Their  joy,  however,  was  soon  turned  to  disappointment  when  the 
leader  of  the  House  made  it  known  that  he  was  unable  to  afford 
any  facilities  for  the  discussion  of  the  measure.  Thus,  for  lack  of 
a  few  hours,  the  vantage  ground  which  had  been  so  hardly  won 
was  again  lost.  In  vain  the  Agents-General  presented  the  petition 
above  alluded  to,  in  vain  they  sought  access  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
Moreover,  be  it  noted,  the  boon  which  the  representatives  of  the 
Colonies  sought  was  not  for  Government  support  to  the  measure ; 
their  modest  request  was  merely  that  a  little  time  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  by  those  who  practically 
had  control  of  all  the  time,  in  order  that  a  matter  of  Imperial 
urgency  might  be  dealt  with  by  the  House. 

Such  disregard  of  the  just  claims  of  the  Colonial  Empire  may 
have  consorted  well  enough  with  the  period  of  apathy  and  neglect 
which  marked  a  bygone  phase  of  relationship  between  England 
and  her  offspring,  but  all  that  is  now  changed ;  the  faces  of  the 
sons  of  Biitain  are  turned  in  affectionate  regard  towards  the 
Mother  Country,  loving  and  helpful  hands  are  now  clasped  across 
the  narrowed  seas.  The  colonies  have  approached  so  near  to  the 
Mother  Country  as  to  render  a  stab  in  the  most  sacred  relations 
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of  life  all  the  more  deadly.  In  these  circumstances  distance  and 
avoidance  constitute  the  best  palliatives  against  the  rousing  of  a 
dangerous  degree  of  indignation.  But  are  unblemished  British 
matrons  and  brave  fellows  who  have  shed  their  blood  in  England's 
quarrels  to  remain  permanent  exiles  from  the  country  of  which 
they  'love  to  speak  as  home  ?  Is  the  King's  thought  and  the 
people's  desire  for  ever  to  be  brought  to  nought  by  a  handful  of 
obstructionists  ?  When  King,  people,  Parliament,  and  press,  have 
set  their  hearts  on  an  object  so  reasonable  and  just,  who  shall 
separate  them  from  the  attainment  of  their  desire  ?  Surely  the 
time  is  ripe  for  shaking  off  this  insidious  legislative  lassitude  lest 
it  should  develop  into  a  permanent  palsy  of  the  national  will.  Is 
it  too  much  to  believe  that  the  present  session  of  Parliament — the 
first  of  King  Edward's  reign,  opened  so  auspiciously  by  His  Majesty 
in  person — will  not  be  allowed  to  close  without  redress  being  given 
to  this  Imperial  grievance  ? 

When  bidding  farewell  to  the  Royal  Voyagers,  the  King  made 
this  significant  pronouncement : 

"  It  was  a  clear  national  duty  that  the  Duke  should,  by  his  visit  to  the 
Colonies,  testify  how  much  the  King  and  the  Mother  Country  were  moved  by 
the  splendid  display  of  patriotism  which  led  the  sons  of  the  Colonial  Empire  to 
take  their  stand  with  the  soldiers  of  Great  Britain  on  the  field  of  war  in  South 
Africa." 

The  most  acceptable  message  which  the  heir  to  the  Throne, 
that  symbol  of  Imperial  Unity,  could  bear  from  Great  Britain,  in 
his  historical  mission  to  her  sons  beyond  the  sea,  would  be  that  a 
term  had  at  last  been  placed  to  the  present  illogical,  unsympathetic, 
impolitic,  and  untenable  position,  and  that  the  colonies  were  no 
longer  denied  by  the  Mother  Country  the  legal  recognition  of  their 
lawful  children. 

JOHN  A.  COCKBURN 
(Agent-General  for  South  Australia)* 
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THE  ABYSSINIAN  QUESTION 

THE  movement  which  has  convulsed  the  whole  of  the  Dark 
Continent,  since  the  European  Powers  commenced  the  partition 
of  Africa  into  spheres  of  influence,  has  extended  to  Abyssinia. 
Before  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  the  kingdom  of 
the  Negus  was  located  by  geographers  in  the  unknown  country 
depicted  in  the  early  maps  of  the  last  century  as  the  site  of  the 
so-called  mountains  of  the  moon.  All  that  was  known  up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  date  was  that  in  the  mountain  highlands 
lying,  roughly  speaking,  between  the  Eed  Sea  on  the  East,  and 
the  Blue  Nile  on  the  West,  there  existed  an  independent  Christian 
State  inhabited  by  a  race  of  mixed  Caucasian  and  Negro  origin 
enjoying  a  degree  of  civilisation  which,  however  primitive,  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  savage  tribes  by  whom  it  was  surrounded. 
How  long  Abyssinia  has  existed  as  a  State ;  by  whose  agency  it 
was  converted  to  Christianity  ;  and  by  what  means  it  escaped  the 
Mahometan  invasion  which  established  the  faith  of  the  Prophet 
throughout  the  North  and  East  of  Africa  ;  are  all  matters  about 
which  there  is  little  or  no  certainty.  All  that  need  be  said  is 
that  the  Abyssinians  have  been  for  centuries  a  warlike  people 
split  up  into  a  number  of  tribes  who,  when  they  were  not  fighting 
against  their  Moslem  neighbours,  were  always  fighting  amongst 
themselves.  The  first  direct  connection  between  Abyssinia  and 
Europe  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  Negus  of  the  day  sent  a  mission  to  Portugal,  then  the 
dominant  European  power  throughout  Africa,  to  solicit  Portu- 
guese aid  against  the  Turks.  An  expedition  was  sent  from 
Lisbon,  and  for  a  considerable  period  the  Portuguese  seem  to 
have  exercised  a  sort  of  Protectorate  over  Abyssinia,  which  was 
overthrown  about  the  middle  of  the  following  century  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  founded  missions  in  the  country, 
and  had  given  umbrage  to  the  population  by  endeavouring  to 
convert  them  to  the  Church  of  Borne.  For  upwards  of  two 
centuries  there  was  no  further  intervention  on  the  part  of  Europe 
in  the  affairs  of  Ethiopia. 

In  1849,  however,  Major  Plowden,  who  had  been  appointed 
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British  Consul  at  Massowah,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Ras  Ali,  the 
ruler  of  Amhara,  in  virtue  of  which  a  number  of  Protestant 
missionaries  were  allowed  to  take  up  their  abode  in  Abyssinia. 
In  1855  King  Theodore,  who  had  deposed  and  succeeded  his 
uncle  Kas  Ali,  received  a  visit  at  Magdala,  the  then  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  from  the  British  Consul  of  Massowah,  and  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  king  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Queen  of  England  asking 
her  to  conclude  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Abyssinia 
against  the  Turks.  The  letter,  if  common  report  is  correct,  con- 
tained a  proposal  that  the  widowed  Queen  should  marry  his  Majesty 
the  Negus,  as  such  an  union  was,  in  his  opinion,  calculated  to 
advance  the  interests  of  Christendom  as  against  those  of  Islam. 
Both  applications  were  difficult  to  refuse  without  giving  offence ; 
and  the  letter,  either  intentionally  or  by  carelessness,  was  left 
unanswered  by  the  Foreign  Office,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Thereupon  King  Theodore  threw  the  British  Consul,  the  Protes- 
tant missionaries,  and  a  few  British  subjects,  who  had  drifted  to 
Magdala,  into  prison,  loaded  them  with  chains,  and  threatened 
them  with  death.  After  four  years  had  been  passed  in  futile 
attempts  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  prisoners  by  pacific  means, 
the  British  Government  sent  an  expedition  to  Abyssinia  under 
the  command  of  the  then  Sir  Robert  Napier.  The  Expedition 
advanced  to  Magdala  without  encountering  any  very  serious  oppo- 
sition. On  the  arrival  of  the  British  army  within  sight  of 
Magdala  King  Theodore  voluntarily  surrendered  the  prisoners, 
but  on  his  refusal  to  surrender  himself,  his  fortress  was  bombarded 
and  destroyed.  The  king  committed  suicide  when  the  first  line 
of  the  attacking  force  climbed  over  the  gates  of  the  fort.  The 
British  Government  of  the  day,  Mr.  Disraeli  being  then  Prime 
Minister,  determined  to  withdraw  from  Abyssinia  at  once,  and 
with  the  death  of  Theodore,  civil  war  broke  out  between  the 
various  claimants  to  the  succession  of  the  Ethiopian  throne. 

Shortly  after  our  evacuation  of  the  country,  the  Khedive, 
Ismail  Pasha,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  short-lived 
grandeur,  conceived  the  scheme  of  extending  the  territory  of 
Egypt  to  the  great  lakes,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  scheme,  sent 
an  army  to  invade  and  conquer  Abyssinia,  whose  position  hampered 
his  advance  towards  the  Equatorial  provinces.  This  army,  com- 
manded by  a  Danish  officer  and  composed  of  Egyptian  troops, 
was  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Abyssinians  under  King 
John.  Prince  Hassan,  the  Khedive's  son,  and  a  number  of 
officers,  were  taken  prisoners.  Their  release  was  only  obtained 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  General  Gordon,  under  which 
Egypt  paid  a  large  pecuniary  indemnity,  and  agreed  to  allow 
Abyssinia  to  have  free  access  to  the  Red  Sea  port  of  Massowah. 
One  of  the  indirect  results  of  the  Egyptian  defeat  in  Abyssinia 
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was  to  encourage  the  Dervishes  of  the  Soudan  in  their  opposition 
to  Egyptian  rule,  which  was  associated  in  their  minds  with  the 
attempted  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  under  the  governorship 
of  General  Gordon  at  Khartoum.  The  insurrection,  headed  by 
the  Mahdi,  culminated  in  the  wholesale  destruction  of  an 
Egyptian  army  under  General  Hicks.  After  our  subsequent 
abortive  campaign  for  the  rescue  of  General  Gordon,  the  British 
Government  compelled  Egypt  to  abandon  all  immediate  attempts 
to  reconquer  the  Soudan,  and  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  their 
territories  south  of  Wady  Haifa.  The  same  considerations  which 
dictated  this  policy  of  surrender,  militated  against  any  effective 
defence  of  the  outlying  seaports  then  under  Egyptian  rule.  Italy, 
who  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Africa,  proposed  to  under- 
take the  duty  of  defending  Massowah  on  condition  of  being 
granted  possession  of  the  district  of  Erythrea,  which  lies  between 
the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Abyssinian  frontier.  Egypt,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  England,  agreed  to  a  joint  occupation  with  Italy, 
and  the  Italian  flag  was  raised  at  Massowah  side  by  side  with 
that  of  Egypt.  About  the  same  time  England  assumed  a  Pro- 
tectorate over  a  portion  of  Somaliland  which  had  heretofore  been 
nominally  under  the  rule  of  Egypt.  France,  too,  had  availed 
herself  of  the  withdrawal  of  Egypt  from  her  southern  possessions 
to  annex,  under  the  guise  of  a  protectorate,  a  portion  of  Somali- 
land  adjacent  to  the  British  Protectorate.  Thus  Abyssinia  found 
herself  confronted  by  Italy  to  the  North  and  by  France  and 
England  on  her  southern  frontiers,  and  thereby  debarred  from  her 
ambition  to  obtain  a  seaport  of  her  own.  Disputes  shortly  arose 
between  Abyssinia  and  the  Italian  authorities  at  Massowah.  War 
ensued,  and  at  the  outset  the  Italian  military  operations  were 
attended  with  success.  Massowah  was  formally  declared  to  be 
henceforth  Italian  territory,  and  the  establishment  of  an  Italian 
Protectorate  over  the  whole  of  Abyssinia  was  regarded  as  within 
reach  of  accomplishment. 

Meanwhile  a  revolution  had  occurred  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Abyssinia,  of  whose  importance  the  outer  world  was  not  cognisant 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  In  1888  Menelek,  King  of  Shoa, 
had  rebelled  against  the  reigning  Negus,  and  after  various  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  had  succeeded  King  Theodore  upon  the  throne. 
He  had  subsequently  reduced  to  submission  all  the  other  Kings 
who  had  any  claim  to  sovereignty ;  and  almost  for  the  first  time 
in  Abyssinian  territory  had  united  the  whole  of  the  country  under 
one  single  rule.  When  the  Italians  endeavoured  to  repeat  the 
experiment,  carried  out  so  successfully  by  the  British  a  dozen 
years  before,  and  to  invade  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Abyssinia, 
they  sustained  the  most  disastrous  defeat  ever  suffered  by  any 
European  nation  on  African  soil.  150  officers  and  7000  men 
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were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Adowa ;  48  officers  and  1500  men 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  Italians  wisely  abandoned  the  idea  of 
re-invading  Abyssinia,  and  concluded  a  peace  by  which  their 
African  possessions  were  restricted  to  the  province  of  Erythrea. 

The  victory  of  the  Abyssinian  forces  naturally  added  to  King 
Menelek's  prestige  abroad  and  to  his  authority  at  home.  He 
succeeded  in  forming  a  regular  army  provided  with  modern 
weapons  of  precision  and  trained  to  a  condition  of  discipline 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  annals  of  his  country.  He  introduced 
a  number  of  European  improvements,  and  showed  himself  to  be 
a  sovereign  of  progressive  views,  alive  to  the  fact  that  if  Abyssinia 
is  to  hold  her  place  as  an  independent  and  powerful  state,  she 
must  avail  herself  of  the  resources  of  European  civilisation. 
France  seems  to  have  realised  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
nation  the  importance  of  Abyssinia  as  a  factor  in  the  politics  of 
Africa,  especially  in  view  of  the  maintenance  of  French  influence 
in  Egypt.  In  1897  the  British  Government  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  time  had  arrived  to  abandon  the  attitude  of 
inaction  Egypt  had  been  compelled  to  pursue  in  respect  of  the 
Soudan,  and  to  re-occupy  Khartoum.  The  Abyssinians,  not  un- 
naturally became  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  Egyptian  rule  being 
reinstated  over  the  Soudan  by  the  aid  of  Great  Britain;  and 
serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  in  Cairo  that  King 
Menelek  might  be  induced  to  give  military  assistance  to  the 
Dervishes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  efforts  were  made  by 
Frenchmen  at  the  Court  of  Adis  Adeba  to  persuade  the  Negus  to 
take  up  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Anglo-Egyptian  campaign, 
and  to  create  a  diversion  on  the  east  of  the  Nile  which  might 
have  facilitated  the  march  of  the  Marchand  expedition  from  the 
west.  Happily  the  rapid  and  brilliant  success  of  the  British 
army,  the  capture  of  Khartoum,  the  downfall  of  the  Khalifa  and 
the  fiasco  of  the  Fashoda  raid,  knocked  on  the  head  all  idea  of 
Abyssinian  intervention  in  the  Soudan,  even  supposing  such  an 
idea  to  have  been  seriously  entertained.  Still  it  is  obvious  that 
Menelek  or  his  ministers  could  not  view  with  indifference  the 
arrangements  under  which  England  became  a  partner,  and  neces- 
sarily a  predominant  partner,  with  Egypt  in  the  possession  of  the 
Soudan,  and  in  virtue  of  which  territories  under  British  rule 
became  conterminous  with  those  of  Abyssinia. 

Our  re-conquest  of  the  Soudan  impressed  King  Menelek  with 
the  conviction  that  Great  Britain  was  henceforth  the  paramount 
power  in  Africa,  and  also  led  him  to  distrust  the  assurances  on 
the  faith  of  which  he  might  have  been  led  to  associate  himself 
with  attempts  to  frustrate  the  policy  of  England  in  the  Nile 
Valley.  The  appointment  of  Colonel  Harrington,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  British  Government  at  the  court  of  the  Negus,  con- 
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firmed  the  impression  produced  by  the  success  of  our  armies ;  and 
our  envoy  experienced  very  little  difficulty  in  convincing  King 
Menelek  that  Great  Britain  entertained  no  hostile  designs  against 
the  independence  of  Abyssinia,  but  was  anxious  to  secure  her  cordial 
cooperation.  The  result  has  been  that  a  joint  commission  is  to 
be  appointed  to  fix  the  frontiers  between  Abyssinia  and  the  Soudan  ; 
and  thus  to  remove  any  causes  of  dispute  arising  out  of  the 
existence  of  an  undefined  district  over  which  both  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia  claim  the  right  of  sovereignty.  The  friendliness  of  our 
present  relations  is  displayed  still  further  by  the  convention 
recently  concluded  under  which  British  and  Abyssinian  troops 
are  to  take  part  in  a  joint  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
the  raids  made  on  Abyssinian  territory,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
British  Somaliland,  by  dervishes  under  the  leadership  of  a  new 
Mahdi  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  the  mad  Mullah. 

This  very  cursory  narrative  of  the  events  which  have  brought 
Abyssinia  and  England  into  such  intimate  relations,  will,  I  think, 
suffice  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  it  is  of  real  importance  to 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  that  British  influence  in  Abyssinia 
should  be  upheld  by  all  fair  means  within  our  power.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  complain  in  any  way  of  the  efforts  made  by  other 
countries,  notably  by  Italy  in  the  first  instance  and  by  France 
in  the  second,  to  secure  for  themselves  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nation  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Negus.  There  is  a  very  wide- 
spread  belief  amidst  all  persons  acquainted  with  the  country  that 
Abyssinia,  under  the  reign  of  law  and  order  established  by  King 
Menelek,  is  likely  to  develop  her  great  natural  resources  and  to 
provide  a  valuable  market  for  European  manufactures.  It 
is  therefore  intelligible  enough  that  foreign  countries  should  be 
anxious  to  forestall  Great  Britain  in  obtaining  control  of  the  trade 
with  Abyssinia.  Kussia,  of  late  years,  has  sent  several  missions 
to  the  Negus,  has  appointed  a  resident  agent  at  Adis  Adeba,  and 
claims  a  close  connection  with  Abyssinia  on  the  ground  that  the 
religion  of  the  country  is  identical  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  with 
the  faith  of  the  orthodox  Eastern  church.  At  the  period  when 
French  influence  was  supreme  at  Adis  Adeba,  and  was  strenuously 
supported  by  that  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  Menelek  granted  a  con- 
cession to  a  French  company  to  construct  a  railway  from  Djibouti 
to  Harrar,  the  commercial  capital  of  Abyssinia,  and  to  Adis  Adeba, 
the  seat  of  Government.  The  concession  gave  authority  for  the 
eventual  extension  of  the  line  to  Lagos,  the  port  of  the  Belgian 
Congo  on  the  White  Nile.  The  line  is  already  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Some  110  kilometres,  that  is  about  60  miles,  have  been 
completed  from  Djibouti  inland  :  work  is  proceeding  rapidly  on  the 
second  section  of  115  kilometres,  and  this  second  portion  is  con- 
fidently expected  to  be  open  for  traffic  in  the  course  of  the  present 
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year.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  difficulty  in  raising  the  funds 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  line,  at  all  events  as  far  as 
Harrar,  as  the  Compagnie  des  Chemins  de  Fer  Ethiopiennes  has 
now  passed  under  the  control  of  three  important  English  com- 
panies, who  have  engaged  to  provide  the  funds  required  for  the 
construction  of  the  line  up  to  a  distance  of  225  kilometres  from 
Djibouti,  and  who  have  the  option  of  carrying  on  the  line  from 
that  point  on  their  own  account.  Colonel  Sir  Clement  Hill, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  African  Protectorates  of  Great 
Britain,  visited  Djibouti  by  the  instructions  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  if  I  am  correctly  in- 
formed went  over  the  section  of  the  line  already  completed,  and 
has  reported  favourably  as  to  its  construction,  and  as  to  the  plans 
for  its  prolongation.  Whether  the  traffic  along  the  railway  will 
prove  remunerative  is  a  point  on  which  I  am  unable  to  express 
any  opinion,  and  I  doubt  myself  whether  any  trustworthy  opinion 
can  be  formed  except  by  the  test  of  actual  experience.  But 
judging  from  the  able  report  on  the  trade  of  Harrar  and  Adis 
Adeba  by  Mr.  Baird,  an  attache  of  the  British  Legation  at  Cairo, 
published  at  the  end  of  last  year,  it  is  obvious  that  the  railroad, 
when  constructed,  will  command  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Abyssinia.  By  the  terms  of  the  concession,  the  line  runs 
through  the  territory  of  French  Somaliland  till  it  crosses  the 
Abyssinian  frontiers ;  and  all  goods  for  export  or  import  will 
have  to  be  embarked  and  unloaded  at  the  French  port  of  Djibouti. 
French  ideas  of  colonial  policy,  whether  sound  or  unsound,  are 
fundamentally  opposed  to  our  own ;  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  if  the  Ethiopian  railways  are  directly  or  indirectly  under  the 
control  of  France,  the  markets  of  Abyssinia  will  be  virtually  closed 
to  any  but  French  traders,  Nowadays  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  Abyssinian  trade  still  goes  to  Zeyla  or  Berbera,  the  seaports 
of  British  Somaliland,  and  the  duties  levied  at  these  ports  enable 
our  Protectorate  to  pay  its  way  without  any  charge  being  imposed 
upon  the  British  tax-payers.  It  follows  that  if  the  Abyssinian 
trade  is  diverted  to  Djibouti  the  revenue  of  the  British  Protectorate 
will  suffer  very  materially. 

This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  importance. 
The  real  consideration  of  which  British  statesmanship  has  got  to 
take  account,  is  the  question  whether  the  fact  of  the  trade  of 
Abyssinia  being  conducted  through  French  traders  at  a  French 
port  is  calculated  to  close  Abyssinian  markets  to  British  enterprise, 
and  to  impair  our  political  influence  in  a  country  with  which,  by 
the  course  of  events  I  have  enumerated,  we  are  placed  in  close 
relations  at  present,  and  are  likely  to  be  placed  in  still  closer 
relations  in  the  future.  These  two  questions,  in  my  judgment, 
can  only  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

y  2 
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The  course  of  the  line  laid  down  by  the  Menelek  concession  to 
the  Compagnie  des  Chemins  de  Fer  Ethiopiennes  cannot  of  course 
be  altered.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  possibility  by  which  the 
exclusion  of  British  trade  from  Abyssinia  can  still  be  averted. 
The  Company  being  now,  as  I  have  said,  under  British  financial 
control,  it  does  not  attach  the  same  importance  as  the  original 
founders  of  the  line  may  be  assumed  to  have  done,  to  the  fact  of 
the  line  passing  solely  through  French  territory  on  its  way  to 
Abyssinia  from  the  sea,  and  would,  I  am  informed,  be  prepared 
to  construct  a  line  from  Berbera,  the  chief  port  of  British  Somali- 
land,  joining  the  Djibouti  line  at  some  point  within  the  territory  of 
Abyssinia.  If  this  line  should  be  constructed  Berbera  would  be 
equally  available  with  Djibouti,  as  a  port  of  export  and  import,  and 
British  trade  would  be  enabled  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
French  trade  in  the  Abyssinian  markets.  Of  course  this  branch 
line  would  involve  an  additional  outlay,  and  I  should  doubt 
whether  it  would  pay  the  company  to  make  two  lines  for  the 
present  when  one  would  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  the  existing 
trade.  It  is  therefore  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  company 
would  undertake  to  construct  a  line  from  Berbera  across  British 
Somaliland  entirely  at  their  own  risk  and  cost.  Whether  it  is 
worth  while  for  the  British  Government  to  incur  any  pecuniary 
liability  in  order  to  keep  the  markets  of  Abyssinia  open  to  British 
trade  and  to  uphold  the  influence  now  possessed  by  Great  Britain 
in  the  kingdom  of  Menelek,  is  a  matter  on  which  I  have  no 
authority  to  express  an  opinion  of  my  own.  I  have  thought, 
however,  it  might  be  well  to  call  public  attention  to  a  question 
which  is  pressing  for  decision,  and  which  for  good  or  bad  may 
exercise  a  most  material  influence  on  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  as  the  dominant  power  in  Egypt,  and  the  one  independent 
Christian  State  in  Africa  which  has  shown  any  evidence  of 
progress  and  vitality. 

DICEY, 
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SPORT  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

IF  I  were  asked  what  it  is  that  Newfoundland — our  oldest 
Colony — suffers  from  most,  I  should  without  hesitation  reply  the 
ignorance  about  everything  connected  with  it  which  prevails 
among  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  not,  however,  my 
intention  in  this  article  to  try  and  dispel  this  ignorance  by  entering 
upon  an  historical  survey  of  the  Colony.  Nor  do  I  purpose  dis- 
coursing upon  party  politics  and  the  harm  that  political  warfare 
has  done  to  social  life  in  the  island,  or  to  air  my  views  concerning 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  French  Shore  Question.  My  object 
is  to  give  an  outline  of  the  sport  that  can,  at  the  present  time,  be 
obtained  in  Newfoundland,  and  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  sporting  capabilities  of  the  Colony  might  be  made  a  great 
attraction  to  Englishmen,  as  well  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
colonial  revenue. 

Dreary  and  cold  though  the  climate  of  Newfoundland  is  from 
November  to  June,  from  June  to  October — the  months  during 
which  the  average  holiday  sportsman  is  likely  to  visit  the  island — 
the  weather  is  delightful ;  dry,  and  often  very  warm  in  the  day- 
time, and  cool  at  night,  especially  in  September,  when  there  is 
usually  some  frost  each  night.  The  country  itself  is  all  moors 
and  lochs — barrens  and  ponds,  to  use  the  local  terms.  Good-sized 
streams  flow  out  of  almost  every  pond,  and  there  are  many  fine 
rivers.  Marshes  too  are  everywhere.  Except  that  the  hills  are 
less  rugged,  and  the  glens  more  swampy,  one  can  easily  imagine 
oneself  in  Inverness-shire  ;  but  there  is  no  heather,  its  place  being 
taken  by  a  thick  growth  of  bog-myrtle,  cotton-grass,  and  blue- 
berry bushes,  growing  about  the  same  height  as  old  heather, 
and  affording  as  good  covert  to  birds.  Scattered  about  too  on 
rising  ground  are  clumps  of  spruce,  from  half  an  acre  to  thirty  or 
sometimes  more,  acres  in  extent,  affording  shelter  for  the  deer 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  enabling  them  to  avoid  the  flies, 
which  are  certainly  a  feature  of  the  country,  and  have  often 
earned  it  a  bad  name.  These  are  the  mosquito,  the  "  black  fly  " — 
a  small  but  very  spiteful  creature — and  the  ordinary  bluebottle  in 
great  abundance ;  the  two  former  especially  near  any  water  or 
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wet  place.  But  taken  altogether,  the  torment  the  flies  inflict  is 
certainly  not  greater  than  the  attentions  of  Scotch  midges  ;  to  my 
mind  infinitely  less.  So  much  for  the  climate  and  the  country. 
Now  let  us  consider  the  game  which  inhabit  it. 

First  we  have  the  lordly  "  caribou,"  or  reindeer,  which  roam 
in  numbers  over  the  vast  open  wastes.  Bear  and  lynx  are  also 
to  be  met  with,  although  bear  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  plentiful. 
The  willow-grouse,  a  near  relative  of  its  Scotch  congener,  and  very 
similar  in  its  habits,  is  the  chief  game  bird  ;  wild  duck  and  geese 
are  plentiful  on  the  ponds,  and  a  few  snipe  may  here  and  there 
be  seen. 

Assuming  a  sportsman  landed  at  St.  John's  with  his  gun  and 
rifle  about  the  beginning  of  September,  his  usual  inquiry  will  be, 
where  is  he  to  go  for  sport,  and  how  is  he  to  get  there  ?  The 
first  thing  is  to  procure  a  game  licence,  costing  $100  (£20),  which 
entitles  him  "to  kill  three  stag  and  two  doe  caribou  during  the 
seasons  from  the  10th  of  July  until  the  6th  of  October  .  .  .  and 
from  the  llth  of  November  until  the  31st  day  of  January  in  the 
following  year."  For  this  payment  he  may  shoot  deer  anywhere 
on  unenclosed  ground.  No  licence  is  required  for  shooting  grouse 
or  other  game.  Next  he  must  collect  his  outfit :  a  light  tent, 
provisions,  cooking-pot,  and  axe  are  necessaries,  and  the  smaller 
the  outfit  the  better.  A  couple  of  men  as  attendants  are  easily 
engaged  at  from  three  to  four  shillings  a  day  ;  and  then  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  get  into  the  train  and  rest  content  until  the  interior 
of  the  island  is  reached,  a  few  hours'  journey. 

Disembarking  at  some  wayside  station,  he  will  usually  find  a 
rough  but  comfortable  inn  from  which  to  make  a  start,  and  practi- 
cally anywhere  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  or  even  less,  from  the 
railway  he  will  discover  undisturbed  ground  and  consequently 
deer.  He  may  do  this  journey  on  foot,  his  men  carrying  his 
outfit  on  their  backs, — for  the  Newfoundlander  thinks  nothing  of 
a  heavy  pack — or  he  can  hire  a  boat,  the  lighter  the  better,  and 
make  his  way  inland  by  one  of  the  numerous  series  of  rivers  and 
ponds.  Anyhow  he  will  soon  have  his  camp  pitched  in  some 
sheltered  spot  on  the  barrens,  and  there  he  will  be  lord  of  all  he 
surveys.  Should  he  be  inclined  to  luxury,  he  may  send  his  men 
on  a  few  days  in  advance,  and  they  will  soon  build  a  log  hut 
which,  fitted  with  a  portable  stove,  will  prove  a  comfortable  home 
in  any  weather.  His  camp  or  hut  will  be  headquarters,  and 
although,  in  search  of  deer,  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  sleep 
away  a  night  or  two  from  camp,  it  is  far  better  to  do  this  with 
the  lightest  equipment — just  a  blanket  and  perhaps  a  canvas  wind 
screen — than  to  constantly  move  camp,  with  all  the  attendant 
disturbance  to  the  ground  which  it  invariably  entails. 

The  camp  established,  the  next  thing  is  to  reconnoitre  the 
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ground,  and  if  the  camp  be  suitably  situated,  a  short  walk  will 
bring  the  sportsman  on  to  the  open  barrens,  where  he  will  notice 
in  every  direction  tracks  or  worn  paths  closely  resembling  sheep 
tracks.  These  are  the  paths  made  by  the  deer  as  they  pass  and 
repass  the  ground  on  the  way  to  their  feeding  places,  and  they 
must  be  well  examined  for  fresh  indications  of  their  use.  If  these 
indications  are  found,  it  is  certain  deer  are  about,  but  probably 
some  miles  will  have  to  be  traversed  before  fresh  tracks  show  the 
recent  passing  of  deer,  as  the  camp  and  its  noises  are  pretty  sure 
to  move  the  deer  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Having 
decided  upon  a  spot  where  the  deer  seem  to  most  frequent,  it  is 
usual  to  return  to  camp  for  the  night,  if  not  too  far.  Many 
coveys  of  grouse  will  be  seen  en  route,  but  not  a  shot  must  be 
fired ;  grouse  shooting  and  stalking  cannot  be  combined. 

Next  morning  the  sportsman  should  be  astir  at  daybreak,  and 
return  to  the  selected  ground.  On  nearing  it  he  will  do  well  to 
halt  on  some  high  point,  or  perhaps  climb  a  tree,  which  gives  a 
good  all-round  view,  and  examine  the  ground  carefully  with  a  glass, 
especially  where  there  is  good  feeding,  for  early  in  the  morning 
and  late  in  the  evening  the  deer  will  be  feeding ;  during  the  day 
they  lie  up  in  thick  covert  to  escape  the  flies.  Stop,  yonder  is 
something  !  a  doe  and  calf  are  browsing  on  the  short  grass  at 
the  edge  of  the  marsh  :  see  what  a  curious  shambling  gait  they 
have,  and  note  how  well  their  grey-blue  colour  matches  the 
prevailing  tint  of  the  ground.  A  young  stag  trots  uneasily  across 
that  rocky  patch  :  he  has  got  wind  of  the  party.  Never  mind  !  he 
has  no  head,  and  will  soon  get  over  his  suspicions  and  settle  down 
to  feed  again  before  he  has  crossed  the  marsh.  But  look  beyond  ! 
Had  he  not  raised  his  great  head  he  would  never  have  been  seen, 
his  white  back  and  neck  so  exactly  match  the  boulders  round 
him.  He  makes  a  short  run  forward.  No  !  he  is  not  startled,  it 
is  his  way.  Now  he  stops  and  feeds  quietly  again  on  the  lichens 
among  the  stones.  A  magnificent  stag,  and  one  that  will  test  all 
your  skill  in  approaching  him  ;  for  this  solitary  stag  is  as  wary  as 
any  of  his  race.  The  stalk  and,  I  will  hope,  the  kill  my  readers 
must  picture  for  themselves. 

The  best  time  for  stalking  is  the  latter  end  of  September,  when 
the  horns  are  clean.  After  the  first  week  in  October  the  stags 
begin  to  "  rut "  and  the  deer  get  into  herds,  often  of  great 
numbers,  and  prepare  to  migrate  to  the  south  of  the  island ; 
and  then  the  law  forbids  their  being  killed,  and  rightly  so.  For 
the  fever  of  the  "  rut  "  and  the  migratory  instinct  overcomes  their 
fear  of  man,  and  they  can  be  easily  approached  and  slaughtered. 
In  November  they  settle  down  again,  and  killing  becomes  lawful 
once  more  ;  but  the  climate  and  season  will  scarcely  tempt  the 
visitor  to  remain  for  a  winter  campaign. 
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Bear  keep  very  much  to  the  thick  timber  in  the  river  valleys ; 
they  are  difficult  to  come  upon,  but  with  luck  may  be  shot  when 
feeding  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Woods,  and  especially  when  they 
come  down  to  the  river  banks.  A  chance  of  a  shot  will  occur 
now  and  again  when  after  other  game,  but  a  special  expedition 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  killing  bear  would  probably  end  in 
disappointment.  Lynx  are,  I  believe,  increasing  in  number ;  they 
are  rather  dangerous  when  wounded. 

Grouse-shooting,  as  a  sport,  has  scarcely  developed  in  the 
island,  but  birds  abound  everywhere  on  the  barrens ;  good  dogs 
are  necessary,  as  the  birds  lie  very  close,  and  are  so  tame  that 
one  can  almost  tread  upon  them  before  they  will  rise.  The 
shooting  season  opens  on  September  15th,  and  capital  sport 
can  be  had  if  a  camp  be  made  on  the  barrens,  and  the  ground 
around  regularly  worked.  The  birds  fly  fast  and  well  when 
flushed ;  in  fact  they  are  so  like  our  own  grouse  that  they  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  the  same  bird.  Their  crowing  in  early 
morning  and  note  of  alarm  is  identical,  or,  so  nearly  so,  as  to  be 
indistinguishable  by  the  ordinary  ear.  On  the  hills  near  St.  John's 
and  other  centres  of  population  where  they  are  much  shot,  they 
are  scarce  and  rather  wild,  but  in  the  interior,  where  so  far  they 
have  been  little  disturbed,  a  little  education  to  the  gun  only  is 
required  to  qualify  them  to  rank  among  the  finest  game  birds 
in  the  world. 

To  the  fisherman  Newfoundland  is  a  paradise.  Every  pond 
and  stream  teems  with  trout  averaging  quite  lib.  each,  and  they 
rise  well  to  the  fly.  Salmon  are  fairly  plentiful  in  the  larger 
rivers,  and  would  be  far  more  so  were  it  not  for  netting  and 
dynamite,  which  play  sad  havoc  in  what  ought  to  be  the  best  of 
salmon  rivers  in  spite  of  fishery  commissions  and  other  half-hearted 
measures  to  improve  matters.  At  many  of  the  stations  on  the 
line  of  railway  excellent  and  clean  inns  may  be  made  headquarters 
for  fishing,  and  the  invariable  courtesy  of  the  railway  officials  will 
always  afford  every  facility  to  reach  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  country 
traversed  by  the  railway.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  attention  shown 
to  visitors  by  the  railway  staff  in  every  grade,  and  no  better  advice 
can  be  obtained  as  to  where  to  go  for  sport  than  from  the  con- 
ductors of  the  trains,  or  the  section  men  along  the  line.  For 
tackle  a  light  trout  rod  and  salmon  rod,  also  not  too  heavy,  are 
best,  with  a  good  selection  of  stock  favourites  in  the  way  of  flies, 
the  most  killing  for  salmon  being  "Jock  Scott"  and  "Silver 
Doctor."  A  small  spoon-bait  or  artificial  minnow  will  also  be 
found  deadly  for  the  big  trout  in  the  lakes.  Waders  must  not  be 
forgotten,  as  the  margins  of  many  rivers  and  lakes  are  very 
shallow.  Thus  equipped  the  fisherman  cannot  fail  of  excellent 
sport  from  July  to  September. 
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Newfoundland  is  a  poor  country  and  needs  to  make  the  most 
•of  all  its  attractions.  Now  what  sport  has  done  during  the  last 
century  for  the  previously  impoverished  Highlands  of  Scotland  it 
can  do  in  the  coming  century  for  Newfoundland,  granted  that  it 
has  reasonable  encouragement.  To  kill  stags,  grouse,  or  salmon 
in  Great  Britain  has  become  almost  an  impossibility  to  the  sports- 
man of  small  income,  and  the  only  thing  for  the  ordinary  mortal 
is  to  seek  his  sport  farther  afield.  Let  Newfoundland  encourage 
him  to  visit  her  vast  expanses,  and  in  return  he  will  pour  a  golden 
harvest  into  her  lap.  I  feel  convinced  that  her  statesmen  do  not 
dream  what  a  revenue  might  be  obtained  by  leasing  the  shooting, 
and  fishing  rights  over  unoccupied  lands  in  the  form  of  licences. 
But  to  secure  that  revenue  the  sportsman  from  the  old  country 
must  be  welcomed  and  not  hampered  at  every  turn  by  vexatious 
regulations. 

In  its  herds  of  reindeer,  salmon  rivers,  and  grouse,  Newfound- 
land has  an  asset  of  far  greater  value  than  its  indifferent  coal  and 
problematical  gold  mines,  and  I  feel  sure  that  once  the  value  of 
this  great  asset  is  appreciated,  everything  will  be  done  to  develop 
and  make  the  most  of  it.  The  indiscriminate  and  useless  slaughter 
of  the  deer  in  winter,  which  at  present  the  settlers  in  the  interior 
look  upon  as  their  especial  privilege,  should  be  stopped.  They 
must  be  restricted  to  killing  just  what  venison  they  require  to 
salt  for  their  own  consumption  and  no  more.  To  ensure  this, 
numerous  deer-inspectors  armed  with  rigorous  powers  will  have 
to  be  appointed  and  maintained.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  be 
politic  to  allow  visitors  to  kill  more  than  the  present  regulation 
number  of  three  stags  and  two  does.  Licences  should  be  issued 
at  the  rate  of  $10  for  every  deer  authorised  to  be  killed  up  to,  say, 
a  maximum  of  ten  stags  or  old  does  with  horns,  young  does 
without  horns  and  calves  to  be  strictly  preserved.  Every  licensee 
should  register  the  locality  where  he  intends  to  shoot  and  to  be 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  visited  by  a  deer-inspector,  while  a  more 
rigid  preservation  of  salmon  rivers  and  .the  prevention  of  all  forms 
of  poaching  would  result  in  placing  Newfoundland  rivers  among 
the  best  in  the  world. 

But  while  the  direct  gain  to  the  revenue  from  the  reforms 
indicated  would  be  great,  the  indirect  gain  to  the  country  would 
be  greater  still.  What  would  good  summer  cash  wages  mean  to 
the  out-of-work  lumbermen — at  all  times  now  paid  in  "truck"? 
What  the  profit  to  local  traders  and  innkeepers?  What  the 
improvement  in  railway  and  steamer  accommodation  which  would 
be  induced  by  increased  traffics  ?  And  how  greatly  would  the 
whole  colony  benefit  by  the  knowledge  of  its  resources  and  wants 
which  visitors  would  acquire. 

JOHN  B.  KAKSLAKE. 
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INDIA'S  MEMORIAL  TO  QUEEN  VICTORIA* 

[THE  able  address  which  the  Viceroy  of  India  delivered  on 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  Memorial  Hall  to  Queen  Victoria  in 
Calcutta,  at  a  recent  f  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
deserves  an  audience  far  beyond  the  confines  of  India.  There 
is  scarce  a  family  in  Great  Britain  of  any  standing  in  the  country 
which  cannot  claim  to  have  taken  some  part  in  building  up  our 
Indian  Empire,  while  in  the  different  sections  of  the  King's 
dominions  which  lie  beyond  the  seas  many  an  Anglo-Indian  will 
be  found  to  have  made  his  home.  In  these  circumstances  no 
excuse  is  necessary  for  reproducing  here  the  main  portion  of  a 
speech  dealing  with  matters  and  containing  suggestions  that  have 
a  personal  interest  for  Englishmen  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
globe  they  are  domiciled. — ED.] 

LOED  QUEZON'S  VIEWS. 

I  have  on  a  previous  occasion  observed  that  the  Memorial 
Hall  would  be  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  notable  events 
and  remarkable  men,  both  Indian  and  European,  in  the  history  of 
his  country.  I  will  now  proceed  to  indicate  the  character  of  the 
incidents  and  the  personality  of  the  individuals  who  may  perhaps 
be  held  worthy  of  this  honour,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be 
conferred.  At  the  beginning  it  is  almost  necessary  to  draw  a  line 
which  shall  be  the  starting  point  of  our  historical  procession.  I 
may  say  at  once  that  the  idea  is  not  to  convert  this  Hall  into  an 
Archaeological  Museum,  or  to  compete  with  the  various  institu- 
tions of  that  character  that  already  exist  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  I  conceive  it  to  be  impracticable  in  a  single  building 
to  convey  a  synopsis  of  all  Indian  history  from  the  time  of  the 
Aryan  immigration  to  the  days  of  electric  tramways  and  motor- 
cars. ...  In  practice  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  that  the  earliest 
date  from  which  it  will  be  possible  to  accumulate  any  sort  of 
original  record,  will  be  the  foundation  of  the  Mogul  dynasty.  .  .  . 

*  As  we  go  to  press  (March'  25th)  the  announcement  is  made  in  India  that  the 
subscriptions  for  the  memorial  amount  to  £170,000. — ED. 
f  February  26th. 
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I  will  first  take  Indian  history.  It  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
possible  to  obtain  some  records  of  every  period  and  every  dynasty 
from  the  Moguls  to  the  present  day.  These  records  would  take 
the  form  of  paintings,  enamels,  sculptures,  manuscripts  and 
personal  relics  and  belongings.  I  have  heard  of  there  being 
offered  for  sale  in  India  in  recent  years,  the  headdress  of  Akbar 
and  the  armour  of  Jehangir.  Passing  to  the  Mahratta  ascendency, 
we  should  procure  portraits  of  Sivaji  and  the  leading  Mahratta 
princes,  generals  and  statesmen.  Then  if  we  turn  to  the  Sikhs, 
we  should  have  similar  memorials  of  the  leading  Gurus  from 
Nanak  to  Guru  Govind,  of  Maharajas  Kunjit  Singh,  Sher  Singh 
and  Golab  Singh  of  Jummu  and  Kashmir.  All  of  these  are,  I 
believe,  procurable.  From  Eajputana  we  should  collect  memorials 
of  Eana  Pertab  of  Me  war,  Eaja  Man  Singh  and  Siwai  Jai  Singh 
the  astronomer  of  Jaipur,  Maharaja  Janswant  Singh  of  Jodhpur. 
From  Gwalior  we  should  desire  to  commemorate  Mahadaji  Bao 
Scindia  and  Dowlet  Bao  Scindia ;  from  Bhopal  the  Nawab 
Sikandra  Begum;  from  Hyderabad,  Asaf  Jab,  the  first  Nizam. 
For  my  own  part  I  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  include 
those  who  have  fought  against  the  British,  provided  that  their 
memories  are  not  sullied  with  dishonour  or  crime. 

I  would  not  admit  so  much  as  the  fringe  of  the  pagri  of  a 
ruffian  like  the  Nana  Sahib.  But  I  would  gladly  include  memorials 
of  the  brave  Bani  of  Jhansi,  and  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippu  Sultan 
of  Mysore.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  very  interesting  picture  of  the 
death  of  Tippu  at  Seringapatam  in  the  palace  of  the  Nawab  of 
Murshidabad.  If  we  come  to  more  modern  times,  I  have  already 
collected,  with  the  aid  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  good 
enough  to  advise  me,  a  list  of  the  names  of  eminent  Indian 
statesmen,  writers,  poets,  administrators,  judges,  religious  re- 
formers and  philanthropists  who  might  be  entitled  to  com- 
memoration in  such  a  Valhalla.  I  will  mention  a  few  typical 
names  alone.  Omichund,  the  great  Bengal  banker  in  the  days 
of  Lord  Olive,  Ali  Yerdi  Khan,  Baja  Naba  Kissen,  Mir  Jafar 
Chaitanya,  the  founder  of  Vishnuism,  Dwarkanath  Tagore,  Bam 
Mohun  Boy,  the  founder  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  who  died  in 
England,  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  whose  portrait  is  in  the  Town 
Hall ;  Bajendra  Lai  Mitra  the  antiquarian,  Baja  Krishna  Chandra, 
Sir  Syed  Ahmed,  the  founder  of  the  Aligarh  College,  Bomesh 
Chunder  Mitter,  the  distinguished  judge.  To  these  might  be 
added  the  more  eminent  of  the  Nawabs  Nazim  of  Bengal  and 
of  the  Talukdars  of  Oude.  In  the  memorandum  previously  issued 
were  mentioned  the  names  of  well  known  statesmen  or  public 
characters,  such  as  Sir  Dinkar  Bao,  Sir  Mahava  Bao,  Sir  Salar 
Jung,  Sir  Jamsetji  Jeejheebhoy. 

I  now  pass  to  British  History.     Here  we  shall  endeavour  to 
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secure  portraits  or  busts  or  mementoes — and  where  the  originals 
are  not  forthcoming,  reproductions  may  perhaps  be  available — of 
the  long  line  of  distinguished  men  who  have  made  the  British 
Empire  in  India.  They  will  fall  into  several  categories ;  the 
pioneers  of  commerce  and  empire — such  as  Sir  T.  Eoe,  Job 
Charnock,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  Governors,  Governors-General  and 
Viceroys  from  Governor  Hoi  well  and  Lord  Clive  to  modern  times ; 
famous  personages,  such  as  Sir  Philip  Francis  and  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  ;  eminent  Governors  or  Lieutenant-Go vernors  or  Adminis- 
trators of  the  provinces— such  names,  for  instance,  as  Thomas 
Pitt,  the  grandfather  of  Lord  Chatham,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and 
Streynsham  Master  from  Madras;  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Mount- 
stuart  Elphinstone,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Sir  Kichard  Temple,  from 
Bombay;  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  James  Thomson,  Sir  Ashley 
Eden,  Sir  Henry  Ramsay,  from  other  provinces.  There  will  be 
a  category  of  great  generals  and  soldiers,  of  whom  I  may  instance 
a  few — Sir  Eyre  Coote,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Lake,  Lord  Harris,  Lord  Keane,  Sir  David 
Ochterlony,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Sir  James  Outram,  Lord  Gough, 
Sir  Henry  Havelock,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (Lord  Clyde),  Sir  Hugh 
Eose  (Lord  Strathnairn),  Lord  Eoberts.  There  will  be  frontier 
heroes,  such  as  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  Colonel  James  Skinner, 
Colonel  John  Jacob,  and  General  John  Nicholson ;  military 
adventurers  such  as  the  famous  George  Thomas,  who  rose  from 
being  a  sailor  and  a  cavalry  leader  to  be  Raja  of  Hansi,  and  the 
cluster  of  foreigners  who  entered  the  service  of  Mysore,  the 
Mahrattas,  and  Eanjit  Singh.  There  will  be  the  men  of  letters 
and  science;  historians  such  as  Orme,  Tod,  Sleman,  Elliot, 
James  Mill,  Lord  Macaulay,  Sir  John  Kaye,  Sir  William  Hunter ; 
students  or  scholars  or  antiquarians  such  as  Sir  William  Jones, 
James  Eennel,  H.  H.  Wilson,  H.  T.  Colebrook,  James  Prinsep, 
Sir  Alexander  Cunningham,  Professor  Max  Muller,  Professor 
Monier  Williams,  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson,  Sir  Henry  Yule ;  finan- 
ciers, such  as  James  Wilson ;  jurists,  such  as  Sir  Henry  Maine 
and  Sir  James  Stephen  ;  explorers  and  pioneers,  such  as  Captain 
John  Wood,  Alexander  Burnes,  Moorecroft,  Hayward,  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker ;  reformers  and  philanthropists,  churchmen  and  mission- 
aries, such  as  John  Clerk,  Marshman,  Carey,  David  Hare,  Dr. 
Duff,  Bishops  Heber  and  Cotton.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
names  that  have  occurred  to  me,  and  are  neither  a  complete  nor 
an  exhaustive  list.  They  are  merely  typical  instances  of  the 
service  and  the  character  that  have  helped  to  build  up  the 
fabric  of  British  dominion  in  India,  and  that  seem  to  me  to  be 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  grateful  commemoration  at  the  hands  of 
posterity. 

And  now,  having  specified  the  type  of  person  whom  it  is  pro- 
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posed  to  honour,  let  me  pass  on  to  the  methods  by  which  it  may 
be  done.  One  or  more  of  the  galleries  of  the  Victoria  Hall  will 
doubtless  be  devoted  to  sculpture.  Here  will  be  collected  the 
life-size  figures  or  the  busts  and  medallions  of  great  men.  A 
large  number  of  these  memorials,  as  I  shall  show  presently,  are 
already  in  existence,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  available  for  our 
purpose.  I  shall  indicate  methods  by  which  others  may  be  pro- 
cured. Cases  will  arise  in  the  future  in  which  a  desire  to  com- 
memorate some  eminent  person  may  not  justify,  either  in  the 
scope  of  the  services  rendered,  or  in  the  extent  of  the  money 
subscribed,  the  crowning  honour  of  a  statue  on  the  maidan.  The 
busts  of  such  persons  will  appropriately  be  placed  in  the  sculpture 
gallery  of  the  Victoria  Hall.  A  second  gallery  or  galleries  will  be 
devoted  to  paintings,  engravings,  prints  and  pictorial  representa- 
tions in  general,  both  of  persons  and  of  scenes.  Here  will  be 
hung  original  pictures  and  likenesses,  or  where  these  are  not 
procurable,  copies  of  such.  There  are  still  scattered  about  in 
Calcutta  and  Bengal,  and  I  daresay  in  other  parts  of  India,  quite 
a  number  of  oil  paintings,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  last  century 
and  the  beginning  of  this,  commemorative  of  interesting  persons 
and  events.  Now  and  then  these  find  their  way  into  the  auction- 
room.  More  commonly  they  rot  into  decay.  It  is  possible,  in 
mezzotints  and  stipple  and  line  engravings,  to  recover  almost  a 
continuous  history  of  Anglo-Indian  worthies,  battles,  sieges,  land- 
scapes, buildings,  forts  and  scenes  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years. 

While  speaking  of  pictorial  representation,  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me  that  around  the  open  corridors  of  the  inner 
courts  and  quadrangles  of  the  building  might  be  depicted  frescoes 
of  memorable  incidents  or  events.  Fresco  painting  is  an  art  in 
which  the  Indian  craftsman  once  excelled.  Witness  the  pictured 
caves  of  Ajunta,  the  painted  walls  and  ceilings  of  Fathepur  Sikri, 
the  decorated  pavilions  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  the  brilliant  summer- 
house  of  Tippu  at  Seringapatam.  This  art  is  not  extinct  in  India, 
and  is  being  fostered  and  revivified  in  Institutes  and  Schools  of 
Arts.  I  do  not  see  why  great  historic  scenes,  such  as  the  three 
battles  of  Panipat  or  the  battles  of  Plassey,  Sobraon,  Assaye, 
Miani,  the  self-immolation  of  Rani  Pudmine  and  the  women  of 
Chitor,  the  Rahtor  Queen  closing  the  city  gates  against  her 
husband  when  he  returned  defeated,  the  first  audience  of  British 
factors  with  the  Great  Mogul,  the  relief  of  the  Residency  at 
Lucknow,  the  Proclamation  of  the  Queen  at  Allahabad  in  1858, 
the  Delhi  Durbar  of  1877,  should  not  be  thus  commemorated. 
Precautions  would  have  to  be  taken  for  the  proper  conservation 
of  the  frescoes  during  the  rains.  If  pigments  were  found  to  be 
an  unsuitable  medium,  however  applied,  recourse  might  be  had 
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to  mosaics.  Should  more  durable  memorials  still  be  preferred  it 
might  be  decided  to  fix  bronze  or  copper  plates  in  panels  on  the 
inner  walls  containing  inscriptions  or  bas-reliefs,  dedicated  to 
memorable  scenes. 

In  the  centre  of  the  galleries  that  are  occupied  by  paintings 
or  in  adjoining  rooms  I  suggest  that  there  should  be  placed 
stands  and  cases  with  glass  lids,  containing  the  correspondence 
and  handwriting,  the  personal  relics  and  trophies  and  belongings 
of  great  men.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  procure  autograph 
letters  of  all  the  Governors-General  and  Viceroys  of  India,  and  of 
the  majority  of  those  whose  names  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Miniatures,  articles  of  costume,  objects  that  belonged  in  lifetime 
to  the  deceased,  and  that  recall  his  personality  or  his  career — all 
of  these  will  fitly  appear  in  such  a  collection.  I  may  mention 
as  an  illustration  the  objects  that  are  exhibited  in  the  King's 
Library  at  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  and  in  many  kindred  institutions. 

A  wider  extension  of  the  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  the 
commemoration  of  historical  events.  I  should  like  to  exhibit  the 
originals,  or  where  these  cannot  be  procured,  copies  of  Treaties 
and  Sanads,  and  Charters.  I  fancy  that  the  original  Charter  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  31st  December,  1600,  to  the  merchants  of  the 
East  India  Company  is  no  longer  extant,  and  that  the  earliest 
surviving  grant  is  that  of  Charles  II.  in  1661.  Excellent 
facsimiles  have  been  made  in  England  of  several  of  these  docu- 
ments. It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  copy  of  Magna 
Charta  which  is  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum  is  not  the 
original,  but  only  a  reproduction.  The  oldest  extant  MS.,  which 
is  itself  not  the  original,  is  kept  under  lock  and  key  in  a  fire-proof 
safe  elsewhere.  A  great  many  original  documents  are,  however, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Government  of  India  or  of  the  India 
Office  at  home ;  and  a  selection  of  the  more  interesting  or  im- 
portant might  be  made  from  these.  As  regards  earlier  Indian 
history,  we  may  perhaps  be  so  fortunate  as  to  come  into  possession, 
or  may  be  favoured  with  the  loan,  of  Oriental  manuscripts,  of 
which  there  are  still  a  great  many  in  this  country,  though  from 
lack  of  care  and  of  means  for  collecting  them,  the  majority  have 
either  perished  or  are  fast  leaving  the  country. 

From  documents  or  manuscripts  it  is  a  natural  transition  to 
maps  and  plans,  both  native  and  European.  It  should  not  be 
difficult  to  collect,  either  in  original  or  in  duplicate,  a  complete 
set  of  all  the  maps  of  Calcutta  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Similar  plans  should  be 
procurable  of  Fort  St.  George  at  Madras  and  of  Bombay,  and  of 
many  other  factories,  cities,  and  forts  throughout  the  country. 
There  is  no  means  of  studying  local  history  and  topography 
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to  compare  with  that  of  maps,  and  I  should  hope  that  we  might 
acquire  and  exhibit  a  first-rate  collection.  Side  by  side  with  maps 
I  should  be  inclined  to  place  newspapers.  We  could  not  hope  to 
make  any  complete  collection.  That  is  the  function  of  a  library 
or  of  a  museum.  But  a  careful  selection  of  some  of  the  rarer  or 
more  interesting  specimens  might  throw  valuable  sidelights  upon 
the  past.  Coins  might  also  be  very  properly  included.  Here  we 
might  make  an  exception  and  penetrate  even  further  back  than 
the  Mogul  days.  A  microcosm  of  the  history  of  India  through 
all  the  ages  might  be  constructed  from  a  classified  exhibit  of  the 
different  coins  that  have  been  current  in  India — Bactrian,  Indo- 
Bactrian,  Hindu,  Afghan,  Mogul  and  finally  British,  including  a 
specimen  of  every  coin  that  has  been  struck  in  India  during  the 
Queen's  reign.  From  the  contents  of  a  few  cases  we  might  grasp 
the  outlines  of  history  more  vividly  than  from  a  library  of  books. 

Among  other  objects  that  have  occurred  or  have  been  suggested 
to  me,  I  may  mention  musical  instruments  and  porcelain.  To 
some  extent  those  are  rather  on  the  line  between  a  historical 
gallery  which  the  Victoria  Hall  is  intended  to  be  and  a  museum 
of  the  arts.  Both,  however,  have  a  definite  historical  bearing. 
In  a  country  where  music  has  reached  such  a  high  pitch  of 
development  as  in  India,  a  collection  of  native  instruments  is  in  a 
certain  sense  a  page  of  history.  In  the  case  of  china,  it  may  be 
even  more  so.  For  instance,  there  is  no  more  interesting  record 
than  the  few  surviving  pieces  of  the  magnificent  dinner  services 
that  were  used  in  the  time  of  the  old  East  India  Company.  We 
have  only  a  few  specimens  left  in  Government  House,  the  bulk 
having  long  ago  perished.  There  used  to  be  a  great  deal  at 
Madras,  but  what  little  of  this  was  left  has,  I  believe,  drifted  to 
London.  .  .  . 

The  wonderful  history  of  the  native  states,  the  splendour  of 
their  courts,  the  achievements  of  their  great  men,  can  only  fitfully 
be  gathered  by  the  visitor  to  India  or  even  by  the  resident  in  the 
country  from  visits  to  their  capitals  and  courts.  I  should  like  to 
constitute  a  Princes'  Court  or  Gallery  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  where 
such  memorials  should  be  collected  as  the  princes  were  willing  to 
contribute  or  to  lend.  We  might  collect  pictures  of  leading 
princes  and  chiefs.  We  might  commemorate  notable  events  in 
their  dynasties  and  lives.  They  might  be  willing  in  some  cases 
to  present  us  from  their  armouries  with  duplicates  of  the  large 
collections  that  are  there  contained.  Spears  and  battle-axes,  and 
swords,  shields  and  horse-trappings  and  coats  of  mail — these  are 
the  abundant  relics,  in  India  and  elsewhere,  of  an  age  of  chivalry. 
Where  gifts  are  not  found  possible,  the  chiefs  might  be  prepared, 
as  is  so  often  done  by  the  Royal  Family,  by  noblemen,  and  by 
rich  collectors  in  England,  to  allow  a  portion  of  their  collections 
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to  appear  on  temporary  loan,  the  lender  being  of  course  put  to  no 
expense,  and  his  possession  being  returned  to  him  at  the  termina- 
tion of  such  period  as  he  himself  desired. 

Whatever  be  our  success  as  regard  native  arms,  I  entertain  no 
doubt  of  being  able  to  amass  a  first-rate  collection  of  British 
specimens.  I  would  propose  to  devote  one  gallery  to  a  chrono- 
logical illustration  of  the  history  of  British  Arms  in  this  country. 
I  would  present  in  cases  a  complete  collection  of  British  uniforms 
from  the  days  of  the  earliest  sepoys  of  the  Company  to  modern 
times.  From  the  various  arsenals  it  will  be  a  matter  of  ease  to 
collect  specimens  of  the  muskets,  carbines,  and  rifles,  the  powder 
flasks  and  pistols,  the  swords  and  lances,  the  cannon  and  guns  of 
the  various  phases  of  military  fashion  in  this  country.  An 
enclosed  verandah  in  the  fort  at  Lahore  is  so  packed  at  present 
with  Sikh  trophies  that  everything  cannot  be  got  inside.  Else- 
where military  trophies  are  lying  scattered  about  unhonoured  and 
unknown.  In  the  same  gallery  I  would  place  a  complete  collection 
of  British  medals  that  have  been  granted  for  service  in  this  country 
and  on  its  borders ;  and  here,  too,  I  should  hope  will  repose  the 
tattered  regimental  banners  that  tell  the  tale  of  glory  won,  and 
pass  on  an  inspiration  to  successors. 

Another  very  proper  adjunct  of  the  Victoria  Hall  would  be  a 
collection  of  models.  There  are  many  objects  of  immense  historic 
interest  which  we  either  cannot  procure  because  they  have  vanished, 
or  could  not  introduce  into  our  galleries  because  of  their  size  and 
unsuitability.  These  may  very  fitly  be  represented  by  models. 
Such  models  might,  for  instance,  be  made  of  the  ships  that  have 
brought  European  merchants  and  adventurers  to  India,  from  the 
vessel  in  which  Vasco  da  Gama  first  cast  anchor  in  the  Harbour 
of  Calicut  on  May  20th,  1498,  to  the  pioneer  sloops  a  century  later, 
of  Captain  James  Lancaster  and  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  and  from 
them  to  the  four-masted  sailing  ships  that  still  lift  their  spars 
against  the  sunset  on  the  Hughli,  and  the  ocean  liners  whose 
smoking  funnels  bear  the  colours  of  the  British  India  and  the 
P.  and  0.  Nor  need  models  be  confined  to  ships.  Nothing  brings 
home  more  closely  the  stories  of  battlefields  and  sieges  and 
assaults  as  well-designed  models.  The  storming  of  Chitor  or 
Gwalior,  of  Bhurtpore  or  Seringapatam,  becomes  a  different  thing 
to  all  of  us  when  we  have  the  actual  scene  reproduced  in  miniature 
before  our  eyes.  I  shall  certainly  have  placed  in  the  Gallery  a 
model  of  old  Fort  William  in  Calcutta,  of  which  I  am  at  present 
engaged  in  identifying  and  demarcating  the  outlines.  I  remember 
when  at  Oxford  seeing  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a  white  marble 
model  of  the  Calcutta  Cathedral  according  to  the  original  and 
uncompleted  design.  But  why  it  should  repose  at  Oxford  instead 
of  Calcutta,  I  do  not  know.  .  .  , 
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I  will  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  sources  from  which  these 
and  similar  objects  may  be  procured.     Two  main  channels  of  col- 
lection I  have  already  indicated,  namely,  gift  and  loan.     Many 
persons  who  would  not  be  willing  to  part  with  cherished  pos- 
sessions might  consent  to  lend  them,  and  as  in  the  Bethnal  Green 
and  other  museums  we  might  perhaps  hope  for  a  succession  of 
such  favours.     Nevertheless  for  the  bulk  of  our  exhibits  we  must 
look  to  gift  or  purchase.     Fortunately  we   already  possess   the 
admirable  nucleus  of  such  a  collection  as  I  have  described  in  this 
place.     Who  can  doubt   that  the  fine  marble  statue  of  Warren 
Hastings  by  Westmacott,  which  is  now  effectually  concealed  from 
public  view  in  the  southern  portico  of  the  Town  Hall — a  building 
which  is   itself   condemned — must  find  its  way   to  the  Victoria 
Hall  ?     The  same  may  be  said  of  Bacon's  great  marble  figure  of 
Lord   Cornwallis   in   the   ground   floor  of   the  same   building,  a 
masterpiece  that  is  now  strangely  out  of  place  amid  dusty  records 
and  scribbling  clerks.     If  the  Town  Hall  be  as  alleged  condemned 
there  are  other  portraits  and  busts  that  might  very  well  be  trans- 
ferred  to   the  new  building.     There  are   the   pictures  of  Queen 
Victoria  herself  and  the  Prince  Consort,  which  I  believe  that  her 
Majesty  presented  to  the  town  of  Calcutta.     There  are  portraits 
of  Lords   Clive  and  Lake  now  hanging  on  dark  corners  of  the 
staircase,  of  Dr.  Duff  and  Dwarkanath  Tagore.     There  are  busts 
of  James  Prinsep  and  the  Duke   of  Wellington.     In  the  High 
Court  are  two  pictures  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  one  by  Kettle,  the 
other  by  Zoffany.     Perhaps  the  learned  judges  might  spare  us 
one.     The  Asiatic  Society  in  their  plethora  of  treasures  possess  no 
less  than  one  bust  and  three  pictures  of  their  founder,  Sir  William 
Jones.     They  might  like  to  diffuse  his  fame.     Similarly,  they  own 
portraits  of  four  Governors-General,  Warren  Hastings,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, Lord  Wellesley,  and  Lord  Minto,  which  are  now  only  seen 
by  a  few  score  of  persons,  and  which  they  might  be  willing  to 
place  on  loan  for  the  edification  of  a  larger  public. 

I  may  next  turn  to  the  building  in  which  I  am  now  speaking, 
and  which  was  originally  erected  with  very  much  the  same  object, 
a  National  Valhalla,  as  the  new  hall  which  we  are  about  to  raise. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  one  will  claim  that  it  has  quite  succeeded 
in  vindicating  its  united  claim.  Lord  Dalhousie's  statue  which  I 
see  opposite  me  originally  belonged  to  Government  House,  and 
was  surrendered  by  Sir  John  Lawrence  to  this  building  after  its 
completion  in  1866.  Separate  funds  were  raised  for  the  com- 
memoration of  Havelock  and  Nicholson,  and  resulted  in  the 
busts  of  those  two  great  men  that  we  see  before  us.  Chan  trey's 
beautiful  statue  of  Lord  Hastings,  which  stands  in  the  entrance 
by  which  we  all  came  in,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  building  at 
all,  for  the  portico  in  which  it  was  placed  was  raised  in  Lord 
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Ainherst's  time  to  hold  the  statue,  and  the  Dalhousie  Institute 
was    subsequently   tacked    on   behind   it.     It   will,   I   think,   be 
generally  conceded   that   all   these   memorials  will  find   a   more 
appropriate  and  a  more  worthy  home  in  the  Victoria  Hall.     I 
may  carry  the   same  line  of  argument  and   illustration  further. 
We  have  three  busts  of  Sir  T.  Metcalfe  in  the  Metcalfe  Hall. 
Having  bought  the  place  for  Government,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
hand   over   one   of   them   to   the   Victoria   Hall.     Metcalfe,   the 
founder  of  a  Free  Press  in  India,  ought  to  be  commemorated 
there.     Perhaps,  too,  we  may  appeal  for  some  friendly  assistance 
to  the  Bar  Library.     There,  I  believe,  are  to  be  found,  unless  they 
have  already  perished,  fourteen  volumes  of  the  manuscript  notes 
of  cases  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Justice  Hyde.     There  is  his 
transcript  of  the  evidence  of  Warren  Hastings  and  Barwell  at  the 
trial  of  Nuncomar,  and  his  entry  of  the  order  for  the  execution  of 
that  ill-fated  person.     I  believe  that  there  is  also  in  the  High 
Court  the  original  bond  given  by  Bolagi  Das  to  Nuncomar,  which 
was   pronounced   a  forgery   at   the   trial.     Speaking   of  Warren 
Hastings,  I  have  been  told  that  some  years  ago,  and  I  daresay 
still,  unless  they  have  been  devoured  by  white  ants,  there  were 
contained  in  the  collector's  office  at  Chitagong,  of  all  places  in 
the  world,  quite  a  number  of  official  documents  in  the  writing  of 
that  great  man,  and  bearing  his  signature  with  those  of  Francis, 
Barwell,  Clavering  and  Monson.     Similar  documents  are,  I  doubt 
not,  to  be  found  in  the  almirahs  or  cupboards  of  many  a  district 
officer  throughout  the  country,  and  could,  with  a  little  search,  be 
recovered  from  an  oblivion  which   in  a  climate  such  as  this  is 
sooner  or  later  synonymous  with  total  destruction.     I  noticed  a 
short  time  ago  a  cry  of  pain  from  a  Madras  paper  at  the  idea  that 
I  might  be  going  to  indent  upon  Madras  for  the  letters  of  Sir 
Thomas  Munro.     Well,  and  how  does  Madras  show  its  reverence 
for   that  most   interesting   correspondence?     By  allowing  it   to 
repose  in  a  dingy  cupboard  in  the  collector's  office  at  Salem,     I 
have  no  desire  to  rob  any  place  or  any  society  or  an  individual  of 
that  which  may  be  dear  to  them.     But  I  submit  that  we  should 
at  least  treat  Sir  Thomas  Munro  better,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
treat  him  worse  than  his  own  Presidency  has  done. 

I  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  indicate  that  in  this  country, 
in  record  rooms,  in  offices,  and  in  kutcherries,  will  be  found  a 
plentiful  mine  of  documentary  richness.  From  the  Imperial 
Library,  and  from  the  Foreign  Office  here,  we  may  be  able  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution.  Appeals  in  the  newspapers  will 
doubtless  bring  to  our  knowledge  the  existence  of  many  objects  at 
present  lost  to  the  public  view.  In  England  I  should  make 
similar  appeals.  The  India  Office  might  be  willing  to  restore  to 
us  some  of  the  objects  belonging  to  the  old  East  India  Company 
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Avhich  are  in  their  possession,  or  to  present  us  with  copies  or 
duplicates.  I  would  myself  undertake  to  write  to  the  families, 
or  descendants,  of  living  representatives  of  the  remarkable  men 
whom  we  may  desire  to  commemorate.  Learned  societies  might 
be  willing  to  contribute  something  to  us  from  their  abundance. 
Finally,  there  is  perpetually  passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
London  dealers  and  auctioneers  a  stream  of  interesting  memorials 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  past,  which  attract  no  notice  because  they  do 
not  belong  to  celebrated  collections,  or  because  their  owners  are 
not  known  to  fame  ;  but  upon  which  a  careful  watch  might  be 
kept  by  experts  appointed  for  the  purpose.  I  entertain  no  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  within  ten  years  of  the  date  upon  which  the  doors 
of  the  Victoria  Hall  are  opened  there  will,  unless  there  be  some 
grave  and  inexplicable  relapse  in  public  interest  or  incompetent 
supervision  in  the  interim,  be  collected  therein  an  exhibition  that 
will  be  the  pride  of  all  India,  and  that  will  attract  visitors  to  this 
place  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  should  add  that  if  sufficient 
means  are  forthcoming  I  would  certainly  propose  adequately  to 
endow  the  building  so  that  a  sum  may  be  annually  available  for 
adding  to  the  contents  and  maintaining  them  at  a  high  standard 
of  excellence,  I  have  now,  I  trust,  said  enough  to  show  both 
what  the  Victoria  Hall  will  be,  and  what  it  will  not  be.  ... 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  that  might,  I  think,  not  im- 
properly be  included  in  the  building.  Like  most  structures  of  a 
similar  character  in  Europe,  it  should  probably  possess  a  really 
fine  hall  distinct  from  the  hall  that  is  especially  dedicated  to  the 
Queen.  Such  a  hall  might  be  used  for  the  Chapters  of  the  Indian 
Orders,  for  a  great  Durbar,  or  for  any  other  ceremonial  function, 
An  organ  might  be  placed  at  one  end  for  concerts  and  choral 
performances.  Upon  occasions  it  might  supply  a  meeting-ground 
for  the  public,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Banqueting  Hall  is 
used  at  Madras.  As  time  passes  on,  benefactors  might  adorn 
this  hall  with  pictures  or  frescoes,  and  with  the  statues  of  princes 
and  great  men.  I  may  add  that  in  the  future  I  hope  that  the 
leading  chiefs  may  be  seen  at  Calcutta  more  frequently  than  in 
the  past.  I  have  for  some  time  been  in  negotiation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Hastings'  House,  the  old  country  residence  of  Warren 
Hastings,  at  Alipore ;  and  if  this  transaction  be  satisfactorily 
concluded,  I  propose  to  utilise  the  house,  which  is  a  fine  building, 
quite  apart  from  its  historical  associations,  for  the  occasional 
entertainment  of  the  princes,  who  are  always  so  lavish  in  their 
hospitality  to  the  Viceroy,  as  the  guests  of  the  Government  of 
India  in  Calcutta. 
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THE  PRO-BOER  MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE 

THE  recent  pro-Boer  manifestations  in  France  were  real  in  so 
far  as  they  touched  a  chord  in  national  feeling,  but  whether  they 
originated  from  an  overpowering  sympathy  for  the  Boer  cause 
is  doubtful,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Boer 
• "  trekers  "  had  French-Huguenot  blood  in  their  veins.  Persecuted, 
forcibly  converted,  and  finally  expelled,  the  tie  between  French 
Protestants  and  Catholics  was  never  a  strong  one,  and  therefore 
the  mere  fact  of  French  origin  in  some  of  the  Boer  families  hardly 
accounts  for  an  expression  of  Boer  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
French  populace.  That  there  is  a  considerable  substratum  of 
prejudice  against  perfide  Albion,  particularly  among  the  un- 
educated and  unreflecting  classes,  is  undeniable,  but  it  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  against  Germans,  Italians  and  the  members  of  some 
other  European  nationalities.  The  French  are  a  Latin  race,  and 
have  not  altogether  emerged  from  the  stage  of  feeling  when  enemy 
and  foreigner  were  accepted  as  synonymous  terms,  and  therefore 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  Boer  demonstrations  should  have 
some  foundation  in  hostility  to  the  foreigner,  to  the  Englishman, 
who  according  to  the  popular  refrain  is  "never  to  reign  in  France." 

But  this  dormant  feeling  would  never  have  been  aroused  had 
not  the  French  anti-republican  press  fanned  the  flame  for  its  own 
ends  and  purposes.  This  intervention  of  the  press  gave  an  arti- 
ficial character  to  the  pro-Boer  movement  and  caused  it  to  pre- 
dominate. Anyone  who  has  carefully  watched  the  Dreyfus 
agitation  could  not  have  failed  to  perceive  the  rapidity  with 
which  a  purely  judicial  question,  owing  to  popular  prejudice, 
became  the  basis  of  an  anti-republican  movement  of  considerable 
vitality.  In  like  manner  the  latent  dislike  of  perfide  Albion 
among  the  masses,  symbolized  in  the  pro-Boer  agitation,  was  con- 
verted into  a  weapon  of  war  against  the  Republic  by  the  Nation- 
alists and  reactionaries  in  their  joint  crusade  against  French 
parliamentary  institutions.  The  open  and  secret  enemies  of  the 
"  Third  Republic  "  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  foreign 
war  would  be  fatal  to  this  form  of  government  whether  successful 
or  unsuccessful.  If  the  former  contingency  should  arise,  the 
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victorious  general  would  be  the  master  of  the  State — first  consul 
or  dictator,  supposing  Republican  forms  to  be  still  preserved — and 
if  the  latter,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  France  always  makes 
its  forms  of  government,  whether  Republican  or  Monarchical,  res- 
ponsible for  defeat.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Anglophobism 
has  arisen  from  its  ashes  and  gathered  strength  in  proportion  as 
hostility  to  Germany  has  diminished,  and  the  desire  to  recover 
Alsace-Lorraine  has  ceased  to  be  an  overpowering  sentiment. 

Thirty  years  of  peace  have  submerged  the  memories  of  war, 
and  have  deepened  the  conviction  that  the  armed  force  of  Germany 
is  too  strong  to  be  defied  with  impunity,  and  that  another  invasion 
of  France  might  prove  even  more  disastrous  than  that  of  1870. 
On  the  other  hand  a  war  with  England,  whatever  the  result 
might  be,  may  be  considered  a  comparatively  safe  war.  In  such 
an  event  France  would  risk  the  ,loss  of  some  of  her  more  recent 
colonial  acquisitions,  but  she  is  perfectly  convinced  that  England 
would  never  annex  French  departments  nor  attempt  to  establish 
herself  on  French  soil  in  Teutonic  fashion.  Moreover,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  common  French  opinion,  not  only 
among  the  masses  but  also  among  the  educated  classes,  is  that 
France  would  win  in  a  war  with  England.  How  often  has  it 
been  said  by  Frenchmen  of  light  and  leading  in  the  press  and  in 
the  legislature  that  France  must  win  if  only  she  can  land  a  corps 
d'armee  on  English  soil  because  England  "  has  no  army,"  and 
that  the  one  thing  needful  is  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  Channel 
by  misleading  the  English  fleet,  and  sending  it  on  a  wild-goose 
chase  after  an  imaginary  opponent.  The  notorious  article  in  the 
Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes  proposing  to  invade  England  by  means 
of  a  fleet  of  steam-launches,  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind  in 
other  publications,  testify  to  the  strength  of  the  impression  that 
England,  having  no  armed  force  at  her  disposal,  is  powerless  to 
resist  invasion. 

English  visitors  to  France  during  the  recent  Exhibition  period 
cannot  fail  to  have  seen  an  illustrated  French  newspaper  con- 
taining on  its  frontispiece  a  representation  of  the  triumphant 
march  of  a  French  army  through  the  streets  of  London  under  the 
command  of  General  Jamont.  When  General  Mercier  proposed 
quite  recently  in  the  French  Senate  to  call  upon  the  Minister  of 
Marine  to  state  what  preparations  he  had  made,  if  any,  for  the 
transport  of  French  troops  to  England  in  the  event  of  war,  he 
merely  reproduced  the  French  opinion  that  Great  Britain,  having 
no  army,  was  at  the  mercy  of  France,  provided  a  landing  could  be 
effected  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Channel  Fleet.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  the  establishment  of  a 
military  force  on  English  soil  of  600,000  or  700,000  men  properly 
trained  and  equipped  for  war,  whether  by  voluntary  enlistment  as 
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now  proposed,  or  ultimately  by  a  system  of  obligatory  military 
service,  would  once  for  all  dispel  all  French  illusions  on  the  subject 
of  the  unreality  of  an  English  army,  and  throw  a  jet  of  cold  water 
on  the  Merciers  and  others  who  dream  of  reviving  French  military 
prestige  by  means  of  a  successful  invasion  of  Great  Britain. 

Frenchmen,  notwithstanding  a  certain  excitability  of  tempera- 
ment, readily  grasp  the  idea  of  the  impossible,  as  is  shown  by  the 
altered  feeling  of  Frenchmen  towards  Germans.  At  the  recent 
French  Exhibition  the  Germans  formed  two-thirds  of  the  foreign 
guests,  and  were  welcomed  everywhere  as  friends,  the  war  of 
1870  and  the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  being  apparently 
forgotten. 

Anyone  who  recollects  the  period  just  after  1870  cannot  forget 
that  Germans  in  France  were  then  a  tabooed  race,  speaking  their 
own  language  in  an  undertone  and  with  bated  breath,  treated 
with  hostile  frowns  and  scowls  as  miscreants  who,  in  scriptural 
language,  had  come  "  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land."  Why 
has  this  portentous  transformation  come  over  Frenchman  and 
Teuton  ?  Because  France  now  recognises  that  Germany  has  an 
army  with  which  contact  would  be  dangerous.  In  like  manner, 
when  once  it  is  known  and  felt  that  England  has  a  large  army 
perfectly  prepared  for  war  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  is,  in  fact;  a 
first-class  military  power,  Anglophobia  will  cease  to  exist,  Jeanne 
d'Arc  and  Waterloo  notwithstanding.  The  way  will  then  be 
prepared  for  that  lasting  peace  between  the  two  nations  which 
even  now  is  ardently  desired,  and  the  war  feeling  mainly  fostered 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel  by  political  "  fishers  in  troubled 
waters  "  would  completely  disappear  as  if  by  a  magician's  wand. 

It  is  indispensable,  however,  that  England  in  the  future  should 
show  no  signs  of  political  weakness,  and  should  remain  "  the 
strong  man  armed,"  for  if  there  is  one  lesson  more  than  another 
taught  by  contemporary  history,  it  is,  that  the  high  civilisation 
now  prevailing  affords  no  guarantee  against  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  war.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  gain- 
said, that  "  weakness  invites  attack  "  just  as  much  now  as  in  the 
old  days  when  the  barbarians  blotted  out  of  existence  the  Koman 
Empire,  and  thre^  back  the  world  a  thousand  years. 

CHARGES 
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PHASES  OF  LIFE  IN  THE  COLONIES 

ONE  of  the  objects  in  view,  when  founding  THE  EMPIRE 
REVIEW,  was  to  give  accurate  and  practical  information  con- 
cerning various  phases  of  Colonial  life.  Discussing  the  matter 
one  day  with  Sir  Westby  Percival,  for  many  years  one  of  our 
most  popular  of  Agents-General,  he  advised  me  to  consult  with 
the  authorities  at  the  Colonial  College,*  as  it  was  their  custom 
to  keep  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  the  old  students,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  parents  and  new  pupils  the  very 
facilities  which  I  had  expressed  myself  anxious  to  afford  the 
readers  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW.  I  took  the  advice  offered,  and 
the  College  authorities  at  once  put  at  my  disposal  a  bundle  of 
letters  from  men  who,  after  receiving  their  technical  education  at 
Hollesley  Bay,  had  gone  out  to  the  Colonies  in  different  capacities 
to  make  their  own  way  in  Greater  Britain. 

So  interesting  and  full  of  useful  experiences  did  I  find  this 
correspondence  that  I  was  curious  to  have  further  particulars 
of  the  College  at  which  these  young  men  had  graduated  before 
leaving  the  old  country,  and  in  answer  to  my  request,  the 
Resident  Director  kindly  sent  me  the  following  memorandum. 

In  the  year  1883,  certain  gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  Colonial  matters 
became  so  painfully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  waste  and  wreckage  of  young 
lives  due  to  the  then  prevalent  practice  of  sending  young  men  out  to  the 
Colonies  without  any  adequate  preparation  for  the  life  before  them,  that  it  was 
determined  to  found  a  College  which  should  so  train  its  students  as  to  fit  them 
to  cope  with  the  various  emergencies  and  contingencies  of  Colonial  life,  which 
should  be  armed  with  the  best  and  most  disinterested  information  concerning 
the  Colonies  and  every  part  of  the  Empire,  and  which  should  not  only  protect 
and  advise  its  students  and  do  all  that  is  possible  to  help  them  to  a  start  in  life, 
but  should  be  the  permanent  friend  and  adviser  of  its  members;  always 
accessible  to  its  old  students  for  information,  advice  and  assistance  at  any 
period  of  their  career. 

This  programme  has  been  for  some  years  the  charter  of  the  College,  so  that 
men  from  every  important  school  or  college  in  the  kingdom — men  from  every 
colony  and  dependency — men  of  very  various  professions  and  occupations  who 
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have  passed  through  the  College — refer  with  pride  to  their  Colonial  College 
training.  Many  an  old  student  traces  his  success  in  life  to  the  thoroughly 
useful  grounding  which  he  received  at  the  College,  to  the  variety  of  subjects 
there  learned,  to  the  friendships  there  formed.  The  College  now  possesses 
connections  and  friends  in  every  colony  and  dependency  of  the  Empire. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  College  is  the  spirit  which  animates 
the  whole  undertaking.  It  appeals  to  the  youth  and  manhood  of  England.  It 
appeals  to  eminent  politicians,  Home  and  Colonial.  It  appeals  to  all  who  love 
the  Empire,  that  great  organisation  which  at  so  great  a  cost  has  been  built  up 
by  British  energies  and  by  British  lives.  Some  of  those  who  have  worked  the 
hardest  and  who  have  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  help  forward  the  work  of 
the  Colonial  College  are;  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  Others  of  the  noble  band 
of  Colonial  Governors  and  Agents-General,  and  others  who  for  years  gave  their 
active  encouragement  and  counsel,  are  now,  alas !  no  more ;  but  the  College  is 
still  to  the  fore,  and  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  peaceful  development  of  the 
British  Empire. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  go  into  details  concerning  the 
training  at  the  Colonial  College.  All  that  can  be  ascertained  by  a 
visit  to  headquarters.  My  object  is  to  take  advantage  of  results, 
and  with  that  end  I  append  extracts  selected  from  the  communi- 
cations received  by  the  College  authorities  from  their  old 
students. 


ONTARIO,  September  27,  1900. 

In  the  tour  I  have  had,  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  travelling 
with  and  meeting  the  best  men  in  Agriculture,  among  whom  I 
might  mention  Mr.  John  Dryden,  Minister  for  Agriculture,  and 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hodson,  the  Dominion  Live  Stock  Commissioner.  I 
joined  the  latter  in  his  first  trip  through  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
and  with  him  saw  the  best  farms  and  was  shown  everything  that 
was  worth  seeing.  After  leaving  him,  I  spent  three  weeks  about 
New  Brunswick. 

Before  leaving  the  Old  Country,  I  had  wondered  why  it  was 
that  so  little  information  was  forthcoming  on  the  Maritime 
Provinces  compared  with  the  piles  of  literature  found  on  the 
Great  West.  The  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Railway  Companies  have  millions  of  acres  of  land  to  sell.  Hence, 
information  on  the  East  is  smothered  by  the  tremendous  advertise- 
ment of  the  West.  Since  I  have  seen  for  myself  what  these 
provinces  are  like  perhaps  a  few  notes  may  be  of  some  interest. 
The  typical  farming  practices,  roughly  speaking,  are  New  Bruns- 
wick for  dairying,  Nova  Scotia  for  fruit  growing,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  for  general  farming,  to  which  all  have  a  tendency. 

New  Brunswick  has  a  good  many  attractions.  Although  it  is 
an  old  settled  province,  land  is  not  dear  and  the  social  life  is 
formed.  The  only  reason  for  the  low  figure  at  which  land  is 
selling  is  on  account  of  t-he  rush  West,  but  prices  are  steadily 
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rising.  The  best  land  lies  up  the  river  valleys  of  the  St.  John, 
Kennebecksis,  and  Petitcodiac.  The  former  takes  in  among 
other  counties  Madawaska  and  Victoria,  which  are  for  the  greater 
part  still  uncleared  and  can  be  had  by  settlers  for  a  nominal  price 
to  cover  registration.  I  spent  some  days  up  there  and  was  much 
interested  to  see  the  land  in  various  stages.  Some  was  being 
cleared,  some  bearing  its  first  or  second  crops  of  oats  or  buck 
wheat,  which  were  very  heavy.  Other  lots  were  giving  great 
crops  of  hay  and  pasture.  These  would  be  sown  among  the 
stumps  which  are  not  "  pulled  "  for  five  or  six  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  all  trace  of  the  forest  has  rotted  and  been 
taken  off,  and  the  farmer  has  the  satisfaction  of  owning  a  first- 
class  farm,  knowing  it  has  cost  him  next  to  nothing  save  the 
exertion  of  his  muscles. 

Carlton,  the  next  county  to  the  South,  is  more  settled,  and 
there  I  found  some  excellent  improved  farms  for  sale.  One  I 
took  a  special  liking  to  was  near  Woodstock,  the  County  Town. 
It  consisted  of  270  acres  in  all,  120  of  which  lie  by  the  river 
which  overflows  for  a  few  days  each  Spring.  This  flood  drops 
a  quantity  of  fine  silt  which  furnishes  all  the  manure  required  to 
grow  the  finest  crops  year  after  year.  (They  call  this  kind  of 
land  "  Intervale.")  Then  there  were  100  acres  of  upland  and 
50  acres  still  under  timber.  Barns  and  a  good  house,  the  prettiest 
spot  imaginable,  and  the  price  £1200.  The  land  up  the  Kenne- 
becksis Valley  is  similar,  growing  great  crops  of  hay,  oats  and 
roots,  and  carrying  large  numbers  of  dairy  stock.  In  this  district 
I  have  selected  a  place  and  am  now  carrying  on  negotiations 
for  purchase. 

At  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  lives  a  class  of  farmers  who 
have  very  little  work  to  do,  for  the  only  time  they  exert  them- 
selves is  at  hay  harvest.  They  own  "  dyke  lands  "  (alluvial  flats) 
which  grow  two  or  three  tons  per  acre  without  manure.  For 
fertilisation,  the  water  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Kiver  Petitcodiac 
is  allowed  to  flood  the  land  once  in  about  thirty  years.  This 
water  is  laden  with  mud  and  it  drops  about  a  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  at  every  tide,  so  in  a  short  time  a  good  coating  of  this  rich 
material  covers  the  land.  The  tide  is  then  shut  off  by  dykes.  It 
takes  one  or  two  years  for  the  salt  to  get  out  of  the  ground,  but 
after  that,  heavy  hay  crops  start  again.  It  would  pay  these 
farmers  to  feed  stock,  but  they  do  not  for  the  most  part  take  the 
trouble,  getting  a  very  fair  living  by  selling  their  hay. 

There  is  plenty  of  game  in  the  interior.  I  have  seen  moose 
and  small  black  bears,  but  there  is  not  as  much  bird  life  as  I 
would  like.  However,  they  tell  me  there  are  wild  geese,  black 
duck,  woodcock  and  partridges.  Next  year  I  hope  to  have  better 
acquaintance  with  them. 
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Nova  Scotia  has  good  farming  centres  in  addition  to  the 
Annapolis  Valley,  the  great  apple  country.  Around  Truro  we 
.saw  some  splendid  dairy  farms.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
sheep  raising  and  beef  cattle. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  one  of  very  neat  farms  ;  but  they  have 
exported  such  large  quantities  of  hay  and  oats  for  years,  that  the 
land  is  to  a  large  extent  impoverished.  They  used  to  make  a 
speciality  of  horse  breeding,  but  that  has  gone  down  a  lot.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  spend  much  time  there.  Having  gone  over  the 
country  from  Charlottetown  to  Summerside,  I  decided  I  would 
rather  live  on  the  main  land.  In  winter  the  Island  is  particularly 
isolated  on  account  of  the  ice  drifts  ;  but  a  vessel  had  been 
constructed  to  plough  its  way  through  daily  so  as  to  get  the  mail 
over.  They  used  to  be  obliged  to  make  the  journey  in  row  boats 
which  they  had  to  haul  over  the  ice  flows,  so  things  are  not  so 
bad  as  they  were. 

After  getting  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  Maritime  Provinces  were 
like  I  spent  a  few  days  in  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Niagara, 
and  then  set  out  seeing  East  Ontario  farming  country,  West  as 
far  as  Colling  wood  and  East  to  Myrtle.  In  all  this  district,  being 
within  access  of  Toronto,  farms  are  sold  at  a  high  figure.  They 
are  rather  over  double  the  price  per  acre  of  those  in  New  Bruns- 
wick which  is  around  St.  John  and  within  access  of  Halifax  and 
Montreal.  They  suffer  a  good  deal  in  Ontario  from  scarcity  of 
summer  feed.  They  can  only  get  one  month  of  good  pasture  and 
then  feed  silage  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  However,  they  have 
grand  crops  of  Indian  corn  which  all  goes  into  the  silo,  and  this 
saves  the  dairy  industry. 

Comparing  the  advantages  of  the  West  and  East,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  former  is  the  place  for  speculation,  while  the  latter  is 
better  for  those  who  come  out  with  the  intention  of  staying  for 
good  and  making  Canada  their  home ;  while  of  the  Eastern 
Provinces,  New  Brunswick  has  the  most  attractions. 

Well,  this  letter  has  been  rather  a  long  one,  but  you  asked  me 
to  write  you  my  impressions  and  I  have  been  giad  to  do  so.  .  .  . 

S.  G. 

NEW  WESTMINSTER,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 
September  28,  1900. 

...  I  feel  really  ashamed  of  myself  for  not  writing  before. 
I  came  out  here  from  Prince  Albert  about  two  and  a  half  years 
ago,  having  married  a  wife  in  the  North  West.  .  .  .  New  West- 
minster is  situated,  as  you  of  course  know,  on  the  Frazer  river, 
and  if  we  had  a  decent  dredger  on  the  river  (I  understand  the 
contract  is  given  out  for  one),  the  largest  ships  afloat  could  come 
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up  to  the  town ;  as  it  is,  the  channel  is  choked  up.  It  is  also  the 
headquarters  of  the  salmon  canning  industry,  which  I  will  des- 
cribe when  I  write  again,  as  I  hope  to  do  soon.  There  are  also 
two  large  saw  mills,  at  one  of  which  I  worked  for  eighteen  months 
after  I  arrived  here.  I  am  now  engaged  on  starting  a  new 
industry  here,  namely,  a  condensed  milk  factory,  which  we  hope 
to  get  into  operation  early  next  year. 

The  farming  lands  round  about  here  are  chiefly  smallish 
areas,  where  the  hills  which  border  the  Frazer  recede  some  miles 
from  the  river.  Most  of  the  settlements,  however,  have  to  be 
dyked  to  protect  them  from  the  annual  freshet,  and  require 
pumping  stations  to  get  rid  of  the  water  that  comes  down  the 
hills  at  the  same  period.  This  of  course  makes  the  taxes  on  the 
land  pretty  heavy,  in  fact  I  don't  think  there  is  a  case  on  record 
where  the  tax  has  been  paid.  Thus  most  of  these  dyked  lands 
are  liable  to  be  sold  for  taxes  unless  some  arrangement  is  made, 
which  seems  probable  in  the  near  future. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  men  with  a  little  capital,  as  indeed 
there  is  everywhere  in  a  new  country,  and  also  opportunities  for 
men  to  work  their  way  up  the  ladder,  but  as  a  poor  man's  country 
it  cannot  compare  with  the  less  thickly  settled  districts  in  the 
North  West.  A  man  can  get  his  160  acres  there  for  $10,  and  can 
buy  land  at  $2  or  $3  an  acre,  but  out  here  he  has  to  pay  from 
$10  to  $20  an  acre  for  uncleared  land,  and  as  high  as  $100  an 
acre  for  cultivated  land.  Prices  here  are  generally  higher  than  in 
the  North  West,  notably  for  butter  and  eggs.  Butter  ranges 
from  30  to  40  cents  a  pound  and  eggs  are  considered  cheap  at 
25  cents  a  dozen,  whereas  in  the  North  West  we  thought  that  a 
ruinous  price  ;  here  they  are  often  up  to  70  cents.  Then  there  is 
too  much  rain  for  my  liking  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  rains 
steadily  as  a  rule  from  October  to  May,  and  is  often  excessively 
hot  in  the  summer.  This  was  the  case  the  year  of  the  fire ;  we 
had  no  rain  from  May  to  October  and  the  whole  town  was  like 
tinder. 

Could  you  let  me  have  a  precis  of  the  culture  of  the  "  beet  "  as 
it  is  carried  on  in  Suffolk ;  I  have  not  seen  any  grown  since  I  left 
England  and  am  getting  rusty ;  I  should  like  to  have  my  memory 
refreshed,  as  we  propose  running  a  farm  in  connection  with  our 
milk  business  and  our  staple  root  crop  will  be  mangolds.  Also 
can  you  tell  me  if  swedes,  judiciously  fed,  will  be  apt  to  flavour 
the  milk  when  boiled.  If  you  could  send  me  the  latest  book  on 
the  management  and  feeding  of  dairy  cows  I  should  be  much 
obliged.  .  .  . 

In  conclusion,  I  don't  advise  any  one  to  come  to  this  part 
without  some  capital,  as  work  is  not  always  obtainable  readily, 
though  usually  a  man  who  is  determined  to  work  can  get  along 
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pretty  well,  but  for  such  the  North  West  is  the  place.  I  hope  at 
an  early  date  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  two  chief  industries 
of  this  district,  "  lumbering  and  salmon  canning." 

H.  V. 


NEWINGTON,  EDINBURGH,*  October  27,  1900. 

...  I  left  Edmonton  at  the  beginning  of  July  stopping  off  at 
several  places  of  interest  on  the  way.  I  notice  a  letter  from 
Mr.  C.,  written  from  McLeod,  in  which  he  makes  some  disparaging 
remarks  about  the  country  in  the  direction  of  Edmonton.  Mr.  C., 
I  gather  from  his  letter,  spent  a  few  hours  in  the  country ;  well,  I 
have  been  there  for  the  last  eleven  years,  and  I  have  formed  quite 
a  different  opinion  of  the  country  from  his,  during  my  little  stay 
there.  He  says  for  instance,  "All  land  there  has  to  be  cleared, 
and  in  a  wet  season  it  is  very  heavy  work."  I  don't  know  where 
Mr.  C.  can  have, got  to,  I  fear  he  must  have  got  "hung  up" 
in  a  "  muskeg."  Our  land  is  very  easily  worked.  I  used  to 
plough  two  acres  per  diem  myself  steadily,  with  a  general  purpose 
team.  The  soil  is  a  deep  black  loam.  All  the  land  has  not  to  be 
cleared  unless  one  is  foolish  enough  to  take  up  a  "  timber  limit " 
for  an  agricultural  claim.  Any  of  the  land  in  the  Edmonton 
District  (excepting,  of  course,  regular  forest  land)  can  be  broken 
at  very  little  cost,  about  $3 . 50  cents  per  acre  for  the  most  bushy 
land.  The  roots  have  then  to  be  collected  and  burned,  the 
breaking  disc  harrowed,  and  a  crop  will  be  got  off  the  land  which 
will  in  all  probability  pay  all  the  work  right  off.  I  have  every 
confidence  in  the  Edmonton  District,  and  a  few  more  years  will 
prove  that  I  am  correct,  and  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  invest  every 
red  cent  I  could  lay  hands  on  in  that  country  now,  but  one  must 
have  some  experience.  A  fellow  can't  go  there  and  start  to  run 
the  show  at  once,  however  smart  he  may  be.  We  older  settlers 
have  not  been  living  out  there  for  our  health  all  the  time,  and  a 
newcomer  must  learn  our  ways  before  he  can  compete  with  us. 

I  am  really  very  sorry  that  Mr.  C.  was  disappointed  in  the 
country  and  says  it  is  "  flat  and  uninteresting  and  full  of  mos- 
quitoes "  ;  well,  that  settles  it,  he  must  have  got  lost  and  camped 
for  the  night  in  a  muskeg.  Eleven  years  ago  I  rode  over  the 
same  country  as  he  did  and  thought  it  a  lovely  land  of  promise, 
although  then  it  was  practically  empty.  The  Bed  Deer  river  is 
about  half  way  between  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  and  on  our  way 
up  from  Calgary  we  used  to  call  the  land,  after  we  crossed  the 
Bed  Deer,  "  God's  country,"  as  there  we  got  lots  of  wood  and 
water,  and  feed  for  our  horses,  and  did  not  require  to  "  pack  "  our 
firewood  over  the  "  bald  headed  "  prairie.  I  hope  Mr.  C.  will  call. 

*  The  writer  was  at  home  for  a  few  months.  . 
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for  me  next  time  he  goes  up  to  the  Edmonton  District,  and  if  he 
comes  at  the  right  time  of  year  I  will  show  him  some  of  the  finest 
crops  he  ever  saw,  and  the  best  farming  lands  in  the  world,  bar 
none  /  .  .  . 

A. 

BULAWAYO,  EHODESIA,  August  11,  1900. 

I  am  just  writing  you  these  few  lines  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
arrived  out  here  all  right  and  like  the  work  immensely,  and  so 
does  Gibson.  We  had  a  very  unpleasant  journey  from  Cape 
Town ;  it  was  all  right  as  far  as  Kimberley,  but  after  leaving  there 
we  had  great  trouble  to  get  anything  to  eat,  as  owing  to  the  war 
nearly  all  the  refreshment  rooms  were  closed.  The  horses  out 
here  are  awful ;  some  of  them  take  nearly  half  an  hour  to  mount, 
so  I  would  strongly  advise  all  fellows  intending  to  join  the  force 
to  pay  special  attention  to  the  riding  at  the  College.  Eiding  is 
the  most  important  thing  out  here.  I  miss  all  the  luxuries  of  the 
College  awfully,  as  we  live  out  here  mostly  on  tinned  things.  I 
strongly  advise  any  fellows  coming  out  here  to  only  take  a  small 
portmanteau  with  them  as  the  storage  accommodation  are  very 
bad.  The  white  ants  eat  everything  up ;  a  tin  box  is  the  best 
thing  to  bring.  Everything  out  here  is  very  expensive  indeed ; 
small  packet  of  cocoa  Is.,  beer  6d.  a  glass,  candles  Is.  each, 
bread  6d.  a  small  loaf. 

Our  duties  are  as  follows  : — reveille  at  6,  fatigue  at  6.30,  stables 
at  8.15,  watering  horses  9.30;  watering  horses  again  at  11.45, 
fatigue  at  2,  watering  horses  at  3.30,  stables  at  4.45,  and  unless 
one  is  for  guard,  that  ends  the  day,  and  then  some  days  we  have 
mounted  parades  and  arms  inspection  and  foot  parades. 

The  fever  is  very  bad  out  here,  ande  specially  at  our  out-stations 
during  the  fever  season  which  commences  in  December  and  lasts 
for  four  or  five  months.  Water  should  never  be  drunk  unless 
boiled ;  intoxicating  drinks  should  be  very  sparingly  taken. 

I  do  hope  I  shall  not  have  tired  you  with  this  letter,  but  I 
thought  I  would  put  in  a  few  words  of  advice  to  students  in- 
tending to  come  out ;  it  will  show  them  the  importance  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  valuable  knowledge  they  can  gain  at 
the  good  old  College. 

E.  B. 

BULAWAYO,  October  7,  1900. 

I  could  not  answer  your  letter  before  this  because  I  have  been 
on  another  long  journey  through  Mashonaland  and  it  awaited  my 
return.  I  have  now  seen  a  large  slice  of  the  country  and  am 
much  interested  and  informed.  I  think  I  can  best  deal  with  all 
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your  questions  if  I  tell  you  how  I  am  trying  to  solve  the  problem 
of  utilising  my  Company's  lands  with  a  view  to  inducing  settlers 
to  take  them  later  on.  It  will,  I  think,  show  you  the  difficulties 
we  have  to  face,  This  is  a  land  of  high  wages  and  costly  living, 
where  every  one  is  keener  on  mineral  wealth  than  on  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil.  There  are  few  centres  of  population  and 
consequently  few  markets,  and  the  country  depends  much  on  its 
railway.  The  need  for  irrigation,  the  plagues  of  locusts  and  grubs 
innumerable,  and  the  many  cattle  diseases  deter  agriculturists. 
On  the  other  hand,  mealies,  forage,  and  vegetables  are  a  necessity 
to  the  community  for  their  transport  animals  and  themselves. 
Now,  having  a  fine  valley  farm  with  good  water  supply,  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  Bulawayo,  I  am  going  to  attempt  to  do  away 
with  the  large  monthly  forage  bill  I  have  to  meet  and  grow  my 
own  food  for  my  animals  and  native  employees.  After  the  first 
year's  experiment  I  ought  to  have  results  of  economic  value. 

Again,  Rhodesia  is  historically  a  stock-raising  country.  How 
did  Lobengula's  people  keep  their  stock  in  a  country  where  there 
are  great  variations  of  temperature,  no  winter  rains,  where  the 
grass  seeds  early  and  becomes  coated  with  pungent  red  dust  (to 
which  probably  a  good  many  of  the  intestinal  diseases  are  due), 
and  where  there  is  a  long  period  of  semi-starvation  ?  True  to  my 
creed  I  do  not  hesitate  to  go  to  the  native  for  inspiration ;  and  as 
improvement  becomes  necessary  shall  improve  from  below  up- 
wards. I  find  therefore  tbat  the  natives  always  sheltered  their 
cattle  at  night,  and  during  the  dry  season  invariably  fed  them  on 
rnealie  gardens  from  which  the  crops  had  been  reaped,  and  where 
Kafir  pumpkins  (I  suppose  their  best  substitute  for  turnips) 
grew  in  large  quantities. 

Experimentally,  I  shall  run  a  few  head  of  cattle :  have  an  area 
of  grass  cut  before  seeding  to  make  hay :  and  grow  mealies, 
pumpkins,  and  green  forage,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  food  during 
the  dry  season.  Finally,  having  got  a  farm  to  some  extent 
under  cultivation,  erected  a  homestead,  and  achieved  some  results, 
surely  I  am  in  a  better  position  to  secure  a  settler  than  one  who 
has  done  nothing.  Locusts  may  eat  my  crops  and  all  my  cattle 
may  die,  but  the  experiment  will  be  of  value ! 

I  am  afraid  there  is  not  much  room  at  present  for  many  vets 
or  surveyors,  but  trained  handy  men  such  as  the  College  turns 
out — provided  they  can  keep  themselves  on  the  spot  for  a  time 
and  do  not  catch  the  "loafing"  disease  in  the  meantime — ought 
to  find  employment  in  the  immediate  future.  Otherwise  it  is  em- 
phatically not  a  country  for  a  man  without  capital.  The  mining 
companies  are  the  chief  employers,  and  therefore  men  technically 
trained  and  apt  at  turning  their  hands  to  anything,  are  the  men  most 
wanted — provided  they  have  "  character  "  and  are  trustworthy.  .  .  . 
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MATA  MATA  ESTATE,  AUCKLAND,  NEW  ZEALAND, 
July  27,  1900, 

At  present  I  am  out  at  camp,  looking  after  about  12,000  hoggets 
on  one  break  of  turnips,  and  about  5000  wethers  on  another.  I 
have  been  out  about  four  weeks  and  expect  to  be  another  two  or 
three  weeks  yet.  We  have  had  a  very  fair  crop  of  turnips  this 
season,  in  fact,  above  the  average,  and  of  course  we  depend  greatly 
on  the  turnip  crop.  We  must  have  had  nearly  1500  acres  in 
turnips,  or  rather  swedes. 

This  is  a  fairly  large  station,  belonging  to  the  Assets  Board ;  it 
contains  about  50,000  acres,  of  which  about  23,000  acres  are  in  grass, 
the  balance  in  its  natural  state.  Present  stock  about  32,000  sheep, 
3000  head  of  cattle  and  nearly  200  horses.  Included  in  the 
property  is  the  Waharou  settlement,  where  there  is  cheese  a 
factory,  which  works  for  about  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  turns 
out  very  fine  cheese,  We  start  lambing  here  next  month.  The 
Assets  Board  have  about  200,000  acres  in  the  Waikato  district, 
and  about  half  of  this  is  under  cultivation  at  present.  The 
average  carrying  capacity  of  the  grass  land  is  about  two  sheep  per 
acre,  some  reckon  three  sheep  per  acre,  so  that  if  the  estates  were 
carrying  their  full  capacity,  they  would  run  nearly  half-a-million 
sheep  on  these  estates  alone.  The  present  stock  on  these  estates, 
reckoning  four  sheep  per  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  is  about 
180,000 ;  yet  although  the  best  of  the  land  is  already  cultivated, 
if  the  rest  were  brought  under  cultivation,  the  carrying  capacity 
of  these  estates  alone  could  be  increased  on  the  above  reckoning 
by  300,000,  which  means  a  large  increase,  more  especially  if  the 
freezing  industry  goes  ahead  in  the  Waikato,  and  there  seems 
every  prospect  of  its  doing  so.  ... 

The  Pareora  Estate  has  been  bought  by  the  Government,  and 
cut  up  for  settlement,  the  price  paid  being  about  £8  per  acre.  .  ,  . 

J.  M.  D,  L. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  genuine  information  of  this  kind, 
and  yet  withal  so  necessary  to  a  young  man  starting  a  career  in 
the  Colonies,  that  I  feel  sure  the  above  correspondence  will  be 
warmly  appreciated.  Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities 
at  Hollesley  Bay,  I  hope  from  time  to  time  to  publish  further 
letters  of  a  similar  character,  and  in  this  way  to  present  my 
readers  with  a  continual  moving  picture  of  up-country  life  in 
British  territory  across  the  seas. 

THE  EDITOR. 
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THE  wave  of  Imperialism  now  sweeping  over  the  land  is  at 
last  awakening  the  public  mind  to  a  true  appreciation  of  its  great 
national  heritage,  but  so  great  is  its  force  that  there  seems  a 
danger  of  distracting  attention  from  a  question  which  may 
superficially  appear  to  be  of  comparatively  local  interest,  but 
which  is  nevertheless  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Empire.  I  refer  to  the  disappearance  of  our  rural  popula- 
tion, and  its  effect  on  the  recruiting  power  of  the  strong  army 
which  has  now  become  for  us  one  of  the  most  necessary  burdens 
of  Empire. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  backbone  of  recruiting  for  the 
army  must  be  the  rural  people,  "  the  yeomen,  the  bowmen,  the 
lads  of  dale  and  fell,"  and  that  their  practical  extinction  would 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  strength  and  the  physique  of  what- 
ever military  force  we  might  possess.  Not  that  we  need  fear  any 
immediate  cause  of  decay  in  this  diminution  of  the  home  supply, 
for  it  would  assuredly  be  counter-balanced  by  the  growth  of  a 
greater  British  force,  and  the  Empire  would  thus  be  as  a  national 
unit,  with  England  the  city,  the  workshop  or  the  counting-house, 
and  the  Colonies  supplying  the  country  part,  the  workers  in  the 
field.  Or  one  might  liken  it  to  a  physical  body,  with  the  nerve 
centre  here  at  home,  and  the  limbs  stretched  and  stretching  over 
the  world.  But  we  must  consider  that  an  ever-growing  appeal  to 
the  Colonies  for  help  may  foster  on  their  side  a  lessened  respect 
for,  and  even  a  youthful  feeling  of  superiority  over  an  infirm  and 
irresolute  Motherland.  If,  therefore,  the  real  Imperialism  is  to 
flourish,  the  nerve-centre  at  home  must  be  preserved  from  harm, 
and  one  necessary  thing  to  assist  this  is  the  preservation  of  our 
home  army  and  of  its  backbone,  the  rural  population. 

A  striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  Continental  nations 
support  this  view,  is  afforded  by  the  extraordinary  care  with 
which  they  have  for  years  past  "  nursed  "  their  rural  recruiting 
grounds.  If  no  national*  industry  existed  to  bind  the  people  to 
the  soil  they  created  and  fostered  one;  and  they  have  been 
content  to  spend  millions  in  doles  and  bounties  so  as  to  be  able 
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to  draw  on  their  country  populations  for  these  vast  armies,  which 
their  geographical  positions  compel  them  to  maintain.  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  Belgium  and  Holland  give  between 
them  some  ten  millions  of  pounds  annually  to  cultivators  of 
beetroot,  mainly  that  the  people  may  dwell  on  the  land  and  be 
ready  for  the  call  to  arms.  To  do  this,  these  nations  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  taxed  on  the  beetroot's  product,  sugar,  and  so  it  comes 
about  that  the  countries  where  the  most  important  industry  is  the 
growing  and  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  consume  the  least  of  it. 
An  impossible  position,  one  may  exclaim,  and  one  that,  being 
based  on  the  most  false  economics,  must  some  day  end  itself. 
That  is  undoubtedly  so,  and  the  end  may  not  be  so  very  far 
away;  for  the  urban  worm  at  last  has  turned,  and  even  now 
the  peace  party  is  crying  out  that  it  were  better  to  be  relieved 
of  this  oppressive  tax  and  to  give  to  the  people  that  which  the 
people  grow. 

Such  is  the  present  situation  abroad,  and  I  propose  to  show 
how  we  may  use  the  opportunity  to  restore  the  rustic  labourer  to 
his  native  field  and  furrow.  I  do  not  propose  to  trouble  my 
readers  with  the  history  of  foreign  sugar  bounties.  That  has 
been  done  over  and  over  again.  Briefly  the  crux  of  the  matter  is 
this;  the  local  consumption  abroad,  taxed  as  it  now  is,  cannot 
absorb  the  output  of  the  agriculturists ;  the  surplus  must  there- 
fore continue  to  be  exported;  and  the  bounty  given  on  this  export 
must  be,  and  is,  sufficiently  large  to  recompense  them  for  the 
otherwise  profitless  production.  By  this  means  the  beet-growers 
can  supply  their  home  requirements  without  fear  or  loss,  as  long 
as  the  bonus  they  receive,  for  whatever  they  pour  into  what  is 
now  the  only  Open  Door,  is  sufficiently  remunerative.  And  thus 
it  is  that  we  assist  our  neighbours'  schemes  by  obligingly  paying 
out  some  fifteen  millions  sterling  annually  in  support  of  these 
"  concealed  subsidies  of  a  foreign  state,"  while  we  chuckle 
knowingly  at  the  strange  simplicity  of  our  rivals  in  putting  so 
much  wealth  into  our  national  pocket. 

The  remedy — the  abolition  of  the  Continental  sugar  bounties 
— has  been  widely  advocated,  but  so  far  it  has  failed  to  receive 
the  consideration  its  importance  deserves.  It  matters  not  how 
the  result  be  attained,  whether  by  imposing  a  countervailing  duty, 
or  by  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  sugar  from  any 
country  that  will  not  join  an  abolition  convention.  The  abolition 
of  the  bounties  must  compel  the  foreign  states  to  remove  their 
internal  tax  on  sugar  and  thus  to  create  a  national  consumption, 
or  if  any  Government  be  so  short-sighted  that  it  insists  on  re- 
taining the  internal  tax,  for  revenue  purposes,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  home  markets  are  not  thrown  open  to  the  home 
products,  then  the  industry  will  collapse  for  want  of  outlet,  and 
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we  shall  see  the  country  populations  of  the  continental  powers 
flocking  to  the  towns  and  losing  their  vitality  in  the  same  way 
as  we  have  been  compelled  to  watch  our  own  rural  life  decay. 

More  important,  however,  is  to  see  how  the  abolition  of 
bounties  will  benefit  our  own  country.  For  some  years  beet- 
growing  in  England  has  occupied  the  attention  of  those  having 
the  interest  of  our  agriculture  at  heart,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  are  many  acres  of  sugar-yielding  beetroot,  chiefly  of  an 
experimental  nature  in  cultivation.  The  Council  of  the  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  has  been  at  some  pains  to  investigate  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  beet  industry  here,  and  the 
results  of  the  1899  experiments  of  the  English  beet  crop  compare 
favourably  with  the  average  return  for  the  last  seven  years  of  that 
of  Germany,  which  country  I  select  for  comparison,  because  its 
returns  are  the  highest  of  all  the  bounty-fed  producers.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  we  can  grow  in  this  country  as  good  or  even 
better  roots  than  can  be  grown  on  the  Continent.  Yet  while  the 
bounty  system  exists,  it  is  of  course  impossible  for  our  farmer  to 
compete,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  make  the  attempt,  for  he  must 
always  be  liable  to  be  undersold  in  his  own  market. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  in  those  counties  in  the  United 
Kingdom  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  beetroot  compares 
favourably  with  the  average  rate  on  the  Continent.  It  is  true 
that  parts  of  the  country  are  as  unfitted  for  beet  as  they  are  for 
wheat,  but  it  is  estimated  that  we  could  eventually  have  a  million 
acres  planted  with  a  sugar  crop,  giving  a  yield  of  twelve  million 
tons  of  roots.  This  would  mean  a  production  of  about  one  and 
a  half  million  tons  of  British-grown  sugar,  equal  to  the  present 
amount  of  our  consumption. 

To  work  this  crop  we  would  want  some  300  factories,  giving 
employment  to  a  total  of  100,000  hands,  and  requiring  a  capital 
investment  of  £15,000,000.  We  would  also  retain  in  the  country 
the  money  value  of  the  sugar,  instead  of  paying  away,  as  we  do 
now,  some  £15,000,000,  towards  the  upkeep  o£  the  aforementioned 
bloated  armaments.  The  field  labour  necessary  would  be  some 
200,000  hands,  involving  a  distribution  of  £3,000,000  in  wages, 
while  the  factory  bill  would  be  over  the  half  that  amount.  More- 
over, the  British  refining  industry,  which  has  for  years  been  main- 
taining a  severe  struggle  with  the  bounty-fed  competition,  would 
be  able  to  expand  at  a  natural  rate,  and  instead  of  the  500,000 
tons  which  is  the  amount  at  present  refined,  we  should  turn  out 
1,500,000  tons.  And  as  refining  costs  about  £2  a  ton,  we  should 
have  an  increase  of  £2,000,000  in  circulation,  without  calculating 
the  extra  capital  which  would  be  sunk  on  improvements  and 
extensions. 

I  will  not  deal  with  the  financial  benefit  which  the  change 
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would  confer  on  each  of  the  allied  trades,  the  engineers,  builders, 
bagmakers,  chemical  and  manure  manufacturers  and  coalowners  ; 
the  amount  as  a  whole  has  been  placed  at  £18,000,000,  and  I  see 
no  reason  to  question  these  figures.  But  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  give  some  particulars  concerning  labour  which,  it  is 
estimated,  such  an  alteration  of  fiscal  policy  would  involve.  The 
sugar  works  would  employ  100,000  men,  agricultural  labourers 
and  outside  hands  200,000,  and  50,000  men  would  be  employed 
in  the  allied  industries,  making  a  total  of  350,000  men  employed, 
representing,  say,  250,000  families,  which  at  four  per  family  would 
mean  that  over  three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  would  be 
directly  interested  in  the  sugar  industry.  And  if  these  men  were 
employed  for  only  six  months  at  15s.  per  week,  £6,300,000  per 
annum  would  be  paid  in  wages  alone.  The  development  of  this 
new  prosperity  would  of  course  be  a  work  of  time,  and  to  this  end 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  state  to  interest  itself  in  its  encourage- 
ment and  growth.  It  would  for  this  purpose  have  to  establish 
experimental  stations  where  all  samples  sent  by  the  farmers 
would  be  gratuitously  analysed,  and  it  would  also  be  necessary  to 
start  schools  where  students  would  be  taught  the  technology  of 
sugar-making,  sugar  chemistry,  beet'  agriculture,  and  whatever 
else  might  be  necessary  for  the  industry's  success. 

I  have  purposely  endeavoured  to  abstain  from  more  details 
than  might  appear  necessary  to  justify  the  views  set  forth.  Yet 
I  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  mine  of  wealth  which 
at  present  lies  dormant  in  our  midst ;  and  although  the  picture  of 
a  new  prosperity  in  rural  districts,  of  arable  land,  now  lying  fallow, 
restored  to  cultivation,  and  of  the  reclaimed  labourers  forsaking 
their  miserable  pittance  in  the  towns  and  returning  to  earn  a  fair 
and  liveable  wage  in  the  field  is  an  attractive  one  to  paint,  yet  I 
must  leave  the  details  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  any  event  a  number  of  years 
must  elapse  before  we  reach  this  happy  consummation,  and  that, 
meanwhile,  we  should  be  partially  dependent  on  outside  supplies, 
while  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  consumption  we  should 
probably  never  be  able  to  supply  our  full  demand.  It  may  not, 
therefore,  be  out  of  place  to  consider  whence  the  balance  is  to 
come. 

The  abolition  of  the  sugar  bounties  would  at  least  lay  the 
British  market  open  to  free  trade  competition,  and  while  the 
home  producer  would  have  little  difficulty  in  holding  his  own 
with  continental  competitors  in  honest  rivalry,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Queensland,  Egypt,  the  West  Indies,  British  Guiana  and 
Mauritius,  the  principal  growers  of  the  sugar  cane.  Queensland 
of  course  is  fully  occupied  in  feeding  the  Commonwealth,  while 
the  recent  adoption  of  countervailing  duties  in  India  assures  to 
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Mauritius  a  free  competition  with  the  producers  of  India  itself. 
The  sugar  industry  in  Natal  has  an  ample  market  locally,  as  also 
will  the  coming  crops  of  British  South  Africa,  but  the  West 
Indies  and  .British  Guiana,  robbed  as  they  are  of  their  mother- 
market,  have  been  compelled  to  turn  in  forma  pauper  is  to  the 
United  States  and  to  use  every  means  to  propitiate  that  power. 
When,  however,  America  can  supply  her  needs  from  her  own 
possessions,  she  will  assuredly  cast  them  off  to  search  the  world, 
perhaps  in  vain,  for  yet  another  market.  And  these,  forsooth, 
are  British  Colonies !  British  Colonies,  sick  unto  death  through 
the  callousness  of  the  mother-country,  which  puts  a  mercenary 
desire  for  cheapness  above  the  cry  for  justice  of  her  children,  and 
so  compelled  to  beg  the  succour  of  alien  states  to  prevent  their 
succumbing  in  an  unrighteous  and  unnecessary  fight !  Colonies, 
moreover,  which  can  grow  their  ton  of  sugar  more  cheaply  than 
can  any  continental  land.  And  this  fact  is  of  importance,  for  if 
they  could  not,  then,  according  to  our  free  trade  formulae,  must 
they  change  their  industries  or  perish. 

With  an  open  market  in  the  "homeland,  the  rich  brown  sugar 
would  come  over  as  of  yore  to  bring  prosperity  to  the  semi-ruined 
refineries  of  the  Clyde,  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee.  Thus  would 
cane  and  beet,  for  the  most  part  British  grown,  share  the  British 
market  once  again,  and  if,  in  these  circumstances,  the  rivalry 
should  prove  unequal  to  the  seaborne  article,  although  there  is 
little  fear  of  this,  then  would  its  import  cease  by  the  inexorable 
law  of  nature  alone,  and  not  because  of  the  treasure-chests  of 
hostile  Governments.  I  shall  not  inflict  figures  again  on  the 
reader,  but  would  ask  him  to  consider  what  the  revived  prosperity 
of  the  West  Indies  would  mean  to  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
to  shipowners,  engineers,  and  Manchester  merchants,  for  the 
£6,000,000  which  we  should  pay  to  our  Colonies  would  of  course 
have  its  export  equivalent,  while  the  capital  required  for  extending 
the  cultivation  of  the  plantations  and  for  the  establishing  of 
central  factories  in  the  West  India  Islands  would  be  considerable. 

Three  thoughts  immediately  occur  to  anyone  giving  this 
matter  close  consideration  ;  first  there  is  the  effect  which  the 
removal  of  the  bounties  would  have  on  the  price  of  sugar  to  the 
consumer,  and  on  that  tyrannous  meal,  the  poor  man's  breakfast ; 
secondly,  how  will  this  new  order  of  things,  even  allowing  that  it 
restored  prosperity  to  the  farmers,  affect  the  trades  already 
established  under  the  regime  of  bounty-fed  sugar,  and  thirdly, 
there  is  the  question  as  to  whether  any  action  of  the  kind 
indicated  would  not  in  itself  be  a  sin  against  our  national  religion 
of  free  trade.  Let  us  consider  these  matters  one  at  a  time. 

The  bounties  given  by  different  nations  vary  considerably  from 
the  J£4  10s.  per  ton  granted  to  French  producers  to  the  25s. 
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which  the  German  grower  receives.  As  it  is  Germany  which  for 
the  most  part  supplies  the  British  market  we  may,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  take  the  bounty  paid  to  the  German  beet-grower  as  the 
basis  of  calculation.  A  countervailing  duty  would  therefore,  at 
the  outset,  possibly  raise  the  price  of  sugar  25s.  a  ton  in  England. 
This  works  out  at  one-tenth  of  a  penny  per  pound,  but  as  this  is 
an  impracticable  amount,  the  retail  price,  as  experience  confirms, 
would  probably  remain  the  same.  Even  if  this  were  not  so,  the 
open  competition  engendered  would  go  far  towards  counter- 
balancing the  rise,  and  while  I  will  not  say  that  the  price  would 
fall  below  its  present  figure,  as  I  have  tried  to  be  as  impartial  as 
possible,  yet  the  experience  of  the  American  market,  where 
countervailing  duties  are  now  in  force,  shows  that  this  rise  would 
be  an  almost  negligible  quantity. 

Now  let  me  touch  briefly  on  the  second  point  which  I  have 
raised  against  myself,  that  is,  the  disorganisation  of  the  sweet- 
making,  jam  and  confectionery  trades.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
rise  in  price  would  mean  the  destruction  of  these,  as  being  built 
up  on  the  bounty  gift ;  although,  if  I  mistake  not,  those  interested 
are  themselves  divided  as  to  whether  this  gift  is  such  a  benefit 
after  all.  Eor  if  it  be  granted  that  this  amount  forms  their  margin 
of  profit,  then  must  it  follow  that  its  removal  places  their  manu- 
factures on  a  non-paying  basis,  and  further  must  it  logically  appear 
that  the  European  nations  therefore  hold  the  fate  of  these  industries 
in  their  hands,  and  by  withholding  the  bounties,  when  they  should 
see  fit  to  do  so,  could  compensate  in  a  measure  for  their  own 
discomfiture  by  ruining  an  important  British  trade.  But  we 
know  well  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  profit  of  these 
industries  shows  a  much  greater  margin  than  this  mere  bounty. 
And  even  if  this  were  not  so,  then  surely  it  were  time  that  these 
trades  established  themselves  on  the  basis  which  I  have  already 
named,  that  of  natural  competition.  This  view  is,  I  think, 
upheld  by  the  action  of  the  Confectioners'  Association,  in  voting 
unanimously  for  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  at  the  meeting  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1898. 

There  yet  remains  one  other  objection — that  the  very  inter- 
fering with  other  countries'  bounties  is  itself  an  infraction  of  free 
trade.  It  is  waste  of  time  to  go  over  the  irrefutable  arguments 
so  many  times  put  forward  that  the  imposing  of  a  tax  against 
a  bounty,  and  the  consequent  neutralisation  of  the  bounty,  is 
not  protection  but  the  very  essence  of  free  trade,  as  it  thereby 
brings  all  countries  into  line  in  producing  that  which  they  can 
produce  the  cheapest.  I  will  therefore  only  repeat  what  I  think 
is  an  uncontrovertible  statement,  that  while  an  import  duty 
protects  a  product  in  its  own  market,  an  export  bounty  protects 
that  product  in  the  markets  of  other  lands,  In  other  words, 
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competing  products  are  handicapped  in  whatever  market  bounty- 
fed  produce  may  be  sold,  even  if  it  be  their  own,  to  an  extent 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  such  bounty,  and  thus  all  semblance 
of  free  trade,  that  is,  of  a  free  competition  based  on  the  cost  of 
production  is  destroyed.  The  fallacy  of  this  protection  argument 
has  nowhere  been  more  clearly  exposed  than  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  the  debate  on  countervailing  duties  in  reference  to  India ;  while 
the  large  majority  by  which  that  measure  was  carried,  and  the 
absence  of  all  hostile  criticism  upon  it  by  prominent  members  of 
the  Opposition,  when  searching  for  a  reasonable  cry  against  the 
Government  at  the  last  election,  confirms  this  view,  Surely  it 
would  be  an  ignoble  thing  to  accept  the  maxim  that  foreign 
powers  are  to  have  the  control  of  the  British  market,  and  by 
the  giving  of  doles  to  this  or  that  production,  to  stamp  out  the 
corresponding  British  industry  at  their  caprice  and  will. 

A  single  act  of  legislation,  bringing  about  the  abolition  of  the 
bounties,  will  ensure  the  establishment  of  a  British  agricultural 
industry  on  a  permanent  footing.  By  so  doing  we  shall  assist 
in  restoring  prosperity  to  our  rural  districts,  and  by  bringing 
back  the  labourer  to  the  soil  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  army  recruiting.  Now  that  the  Powers  are  once  more 
appealing  for  our  aid  against  themselves,  and  the  Colonies  have 
spoken  with  no  uncertain  or  irresponsible  voice,  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  British  Government  will  take  the  long  deferred 
action.  This  is  the  duty  they  owe  to  British  Colonies,  to  the 
workers  in  the  factory  as  well  as  to  the  toilers  in  the  field. 

EDWAED  KAE  DAVSON. 
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INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

INVESTMENT  markets  have  been  affected  by  several  cross-currents 
during  the  past  month,  but  speaking  generally  the  tendency  has 
been  favourable.  Curiously  enough  Consols,  which  can  usually 
be  taken  as  the  index  to  the  class  of  securities  known  as  "  gilt- 
edged,"  are  the  principal  exception  which  proves  the  rule.  They 
have  lost  rather  heavily  owing  to  a  fresh  discussion  as  to  the  form 
the  next  war  loan  will  take.  It  is  quite  evident  from  the  estimates 
submitted  for  the  ensuing  financial  year,  that  no  readjustments 
of  taxation  can  make  any  serious  impression  on  the  anticipated 
deficit ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  promised  that 
no  more  money  will  be  raised  by  short  term  Exchequer  Bonds. 
Leaving  aside  the  £30,000,000  "  Khaki  "  issue,  the  floating  debt 
now  amounts  to  the  unwieldy  sum  of  £50,000,000,  and  the 
bulk  of  this  must  be  funded  without  much  further  delay  if  the 
money  market  is  to  escape  embarrassment.  There  is  a  strong 
impression  about  that  the  Government  will  boldly  issue  Consols 
for  this  purpose  and  for  the  additional  loans  required  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  conclusion,  but  considering  the  present  value  of 
money  and  the  fact  that  the  interest  on  Consols  is  automati- 
cally reduced  to  2J  per  cent,  two  years  hence,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  that  would  be  the  best  policy.  But  we  shall  soon  know 
what  the  Government  proposals  are. 

Extremely  little  movement  has  occurred  in  Indian  Government 
securities,  despite  the  satisfactory  Budget  statement..  Slight 
declines  have  been  recorded  from  time  to  time,  but  the  regular 
investment  demand  has  always  been  sufficient  to  establish  a 
recovery.  The  economic  condition  of  the  country  is  improving 
very  slowly,  and  the  census  returns  so  far  available  give  some 
indication  of  the  fearful  ravages  caused  by  the  famine  and  plague. 
In  certain  districts  which  had  a  population  of  10,300,000  ten 
years  ago,  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  of  over  a  million, 
whereas  under  normal  conditions  there  should  have  been  an 
increase  of  about  the  same  number.  There  are  still  some  200,000 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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people  on  relief  works,  which  in  itself  would  not  be  very  serious, 
but  unfortunately  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  numbers  will 
increase  largely  a  few  months  hence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
a  hopeful  sign  in  many  respects  that  the  value  of  money  in 
Bombay  and  Calcutta  has  been  going  up  steadily  for  some  time 
past,  as  that  indicates  some  revival  in  trade,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  the  famine  can  be  so  severe  or  so  widespread 
this  year  as  it  was  last.  The  issue  of  ^£1,000,000  Indian  sterling 
bills  was  placed  at  an  average  of  £3  11s.  lid.  per  cent.,  as  good 
terms  as  could  be  expected  in  the  circumstances.  Rupee  Paper 
maintains  its  reputation  for  steadiness  surpassing  even  that  of 
the  "  fixed  "  exchange. 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

3*%  Stock  (t)      .     .     . 
3   %      „      (t)      ... 
2J%      „    Inscribed  (t) 
3|  %  Eupee  Paper    .     . 

63,442,192 
45,125,884 
11,892,207 
Ex.  6,395,060 

1931 
1948 
1926 

108 
101 
87 
63* 

g* 

& 

Quarterly. 
» 
»> 
Various  dates. 

3J%      „          „    1854-5 

Ex.  13,  745,  680 

.  . 

63£ 

3H* 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3    %      „          „    1896-7 

Ex.  1,574,190 

1916 

56 

3rV 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


Eupee  taken  at  Is. 


Indian  railways  as  a  rule  show  some  further  recovery,  and 
investors  wisely  refuse  to  be  much  influenced  or  frightened  by 
the  threatened  reprisals  of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  connection 
with  the  disappointing  Great  Indian  Peninsula  decision.  This 
subject  came  up  again  in  the  House  of  Commons  quite  recently, 
but  Lord  George  Hamilton  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  dis- 
cussion about  the  award  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  long  ago  received  the  endorsement  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
Bengal  and  North  Western,  Southern  Punjab  and  West  of  India 
Portuguese  stocks  have  gained  two  points  each,  and  several  others 
are  up  a  point,  but  the  Assam-Bengal  East  Indian  guaranteed 
4  per  cent,  and  Madras  guaranteed  5  per  cent,  have  each  fallen 
two  points.  The  Indian  Tea  Association  has  been  discussing 
proposals  for  restricting  the  output,  and  seems  bent  on  attempting 
an  almost  impracticable  scheme  to  raise  prices.  A  suggestion  by 
Mr.  David  Yule,  chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Calcutta,  that  finer 
picking  should  be  adopted  seems  much  more  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.  Meantime  those  interested  in  the  sugar  industry 
have  also  been  considering  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  trade, 
and  the  commission  which  has  been  investigating  the  position 
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Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Barsi  Light  L    shares         .... 

1,500,000 
75,000 

3 
3 

100 
10 

99 
9* 

& 

Bengal  and  North-Western  (Limited) 
Do.  3J  °/  cum.  pref 

2,750,000 
825,000 

5 
3* 

100 
100 

129 
103 

w 

Do.  3  %  deb.  stock  red  
Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3£  %  +  Jth  profits 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

400,000 
1,000,000 
150,000 

3* 

4| 

4j 

100 
5 
100 

93£ 
106A 

% 

41 

Do.  Shares                        .           ... 

250,000 

3i 

10 

10 

3A 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+£th  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  C.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2*  %  and  £  %  additional) 
till  1901                        .                       / 

3,000,000 
7,550,300 

1,994,440 

4 
8* 
3f 

100 
100 

100 

107£ 
179J 

101£ 

w 

4f 
3tf 

Darjeeling  Himalayan,  3£  %  red.  deb. 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  4%  deb.  stock 
Do.  guaranteed  3J  %  +  net  earnings  . 
Do.  Kalka-Simla  Eailway  Ord.       .      . 
Eastern  Bengal  —  4  %  deben.  stock 
Do.  "  A  "  Annuities,  ceasing  1957  .      . 
Do.  "  B  "  Annuities,  repayable  1957  (t) 
East  Indian  Annuity  "A,"  ceasing  1953 
Do.  C.  2/6  ded.  for  sinking  fund    .      . 
Do.  Ann.  B  (less  1/4  skg.  fd.)  repayable\ 
1953(0    •      •     '  / 

105,000 
300,000 
800,000 
80,000 
348,666 
41,914 
74,936 
134,371 
89,878 

624,900 

? 

4 
3* 

Ann'ty. 
»> 
>> 
» 

n 

100 
100 
100 
4 
100 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 

£1 

95£ 
107£ 

^ 
128£ 
23 
26 
23 
25 

27 

3^ 
^ 

3T35 

3* 

s& 

Do.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £  sur.  profits  (t) 
Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  .... 
Do.  new  3  °/  deb.  red  

2,694,620 
3,855,380 
1,435,650 
2,000,000 

6x 
3 

100 

100 
100 
100 

137£ 
147$ 
14l| 
97£ 

Hi 

I 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  Annuity  "  A  " 

2,701,450 
244,899 

4 
Ann'ty 

100 

23 

rB 

3J 

Do.  do.  B  (t)     

1,022,370 

23 

Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits(£) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)     . 
Do.  do.  4f%(*)      .      ... 

2,575,000 
3,000,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 

Stock 
4 
5 
4| 

100 
100 
100 
100 

98 
106 
137£ 
129* 

m 
$ 

Do.do.4J%0)      
Nilgiri,  L.,  4  %  deb.  stock    .... 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock      . 
Do.  4  %  red.  mort.  debentures  1936     . 
Do.  regd. 

500,000 
160,000 
2,000,000 
753,900 
471  100 

4£ 
4 
5 
4 
4 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

120£ 
75 
126£ 
105 
103 

^ 
P 

3J 
33  5 

Do.  3£  %  red.  mort.  debs.     .     .     . 

1,270  800 

3* 

100 

95 

Do.  regd  

529,200 

3* 

100 

94 

32 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited. 
Scinde,  Pun.,  Delhi,  Ann.  "A,"  1958  . 
Do.  "  B  "  £1  (less  1/8-143  Sinking  Fd.(£) 
South  Behar  Limited 

200,000 
71,097 
300,264 
376  980 

7TV 
Ann'ty. 

4 

100 
166 

137* 
23 

27 
98 

3 

a 

Do.  3£  %  deb.  stock,  red  
South  Indian  4£  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  

290,000 
425,000 
1,000  000 

3i 
4£ 
5 

100 
100 
100 

98 
143£ 
107J 

*8 

3fi 
8| 

4  '•' 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3J  %  &  \  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock  and  bonds    .      .      . 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3£  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese,  guar.  L.     . 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stock  

3,500,000 
1,194,600 
966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

5 
4 

5 
5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

106* 
109 
97 
100 
77£ 
98* 

*TS 

1 

•I 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  China    / 

40,000 

10 

20 

37£ 

"8 

5^ 

National  Bank  of  India 

40,000 

9 

12* 

214 

K  3 

**  1 

"*» 

°rs 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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recommends  the  erection  of  central  factories  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  machinery  as  well  as  better  methods  of  cultivation. 
Much  might  be  done  in  this  and  similar  directions  to  ameliorate 
the  economic  conditions  of  our  great  dependency. 

Canadian  Government  securities  have  nearly  all  improved 
their  position  during  the  past  month,  and  they  are  receiving 
increasing  support  from  investors  here.  The  finances  of  the 
Colony,  as  reflected  in  the  Budget  statement  made  the  other 
week,  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Last  year's  surplus 
was  more  than  eight  million  dollars,  and  after  providing  for  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  it  was  still  possible  to  reduce  the  net  debt 
by  $750,000.  For  the  ensuing  year  the  surplus  is  estimated  at 
$6,350,000,  but  what  may  be  termed  capital  outlays  will  absorb 
the  whole  of  this  and  about  $1,800,000  in  addition.  The  Dominion 
will,  however,  doubtless  get  good  value  for  its  money  as  usual. 
The  trade  statistics  show  that  in  the  past  five  years  the  total 
imports  and  exports  have  risen  from  224  to  381  million  dollars,  and 
a  very  encouraging  feature  is  the  development  of  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Mother  Country. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


-,.,.                              Present 
ltle-                          Amount. 

When  Ke- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-j 
colonial/ 

Guaran-        1,500,000 

1903 

102 

3| 

teed  by        1^500,000 

1908 

108 

34 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  / 

^rreat          i  500,000 

1910 

109 

4  °/ 

Britain.        1700,000 

1913 

110 

3JL 

5  %  Guar.  Inter,  col.  .  !       '500^000 

1903 

102£ 

4rk 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %  1874-8 
4  %      „ 

Bonds.      .        4,216,200\ 
Ins.  Stock       7,783,800J 

1904-Sf 

103 

3f 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds    .        2  ;  289,  822  \ 
4%         „      Ins.  Stock       4,  153,  314  / 

1910 

107 
107 

81 

3J 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3*  %  1884  Bonds   .      .            408,600) 
4%     „     Ins.  Stock  .        4,591,400; 

1909-34 

304 
304 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Bonds     .      .            528,400\ 
4%     „    Ins.  Stock    .        3,471,600/ 
3  %  Bonds  ....           345,  400  \ 

1909-35* 

107 
107 
101 

3i 
3 

)1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock   .      10,052,3211 

iyoo 

101           3 

2*  %      „ 

„     (t)       2,000,000 

1947 

90           2Jf 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

Apart  from  gains  of  one  or  two  points  in  a  couple  of  Quebec 
and  Toronto  issues  nothing  has  occurred  in  Canadian  Provincial 
and  Municipal  securities. 
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CANADIAN   PROVINCIAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

6  %  Bonds  .... 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock   . 

95,400 
1,324,750 

1907 
1941 

108 
92 

44} 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures     .      . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 
4%       „        Debs.      . 

346,700 
308,000 
205,000 

1910 
1923 
1928 

108 
116 
103 

IP 

3% 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3£  %  Debentures  . 
3%  Stock   .... 

192,500 
164,000 

1942 
1949 

99 
92 

SA 

3| 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 
4J%    „    "1880     .      . 
5%       „      1883     .      . 
4%       „       .... 
4%      „       .... 
3%  Inscribed  .      .      . 

1,199,600 
447,500 
367,600 
662,600 
530,700 
1,859,327 

1904-6 
1919 
1912 
1928 
1934 
1937 

104J 
102 
109 
106 
105 
92 

Mi 

t- 

SH 

8 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

CANADIAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 

482,800 

1934 

103 

BH 

1  Apr.—  1;  Oct. 

Moncton  (NewBruns-\ 
wick)  4  %     .      .      .  /; 

71,200 

drawings 

101 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Montreal  5  %  stg.  bds. 

87,400 

)} 

101* 

^ 

Do.  5  %  1874    .      .      . 

210,000 

» 

10l| 

H 

Do.  5%  1879    .     .     . 
Do.  3*  %  40-year  Bds. 

95,900 
150,000 

1933 

101* 
99 

| 

-1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Do.  3  %  Deb.  Stock    . 

1,440,000 

jermanent 

92 

5X 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

108 

m 

Ottawa  6  %  Bonds      . 

92,400 

1904 

107 

±£ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4£  %  20-year  Debs. 
Quebec  6%  1875   .     . 

120,000 
106,400 

1913 
1903 

106* 
108 

4 
2| 

6  Apr.—  6  Oct. 

Do.  6  %  1878    .      .      . 

60,300 

1908 

114 

3f 

Do.  4£  %  Debs.      .     . 

43,200 

1914-18f 

103 

4* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%        „          .      . 

385,000 

1923 

104 

Do.  3}  %  Con.  Stock  . 

318,997 

drawings 

98 

39 

St.  Catherine's  (Ont.)\ 
4  %  stg.  loan      .      .  / 
St.  John  (New  Bruns-\ 
wick)  4  %  Debs.       .  j 

75,900 
108,400 

1926 
1934 

97* 
99 

*A 

^ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Toronto   6  %  Water-j 
works       .      .      .      .  J 

308,200 

1904-6f 

107 

*A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  5  %  Con.  Debs.     .            136,700 

1919-20 

114 

4.  i 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  . 

300,910 
639,318 

1922-28f 
1913 

103 
99J 

4^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3J%  Bonds     .      .           999,644 

1929 

99 

8A 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds    |        121,200 

1931 

105 

81 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds           117  ,  200 

1932 

103           3H 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  6  %  Debs.  .   I         226,500 

1907 

110 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .      .           138,000 

1914 

110 

*J 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price.        Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

•A 

Canadian  Pacific  shares 

$65,000,000 

5 

$100 

97x         5^ 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .      . 

£5,505,000 

4 

100 

103x     i     3£ 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

113           3| 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£11,144,606 

4 

100 

111           3f 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

7£         nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference 

£3,420,000 

5 

94           5T55 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „       . 

£2,530,000 

3 

69           4f 

Do.  4  %  3rd        „       . 

£7,168,055 

nil 

25£          nil 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

£5,219,794 

4 

,, 

95           4J 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

100 

137£         3JJ 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£10,393,966 

4 

100 

105£         3| 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal     .... 

60,000 

10 

$200 

516           3| 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

64           4J£ 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$8,000,000 

7 

$•50 

Royal  Electric  of  Montreal 

150,000 

8 

$100 

2i6           3^1 

Do.  4£  %  20-year  debentures    . 

£123,200 

4£ 

100 

104           4T^ 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

200 

1 

32*     ;     6| 

Canadian  and  American  Mort-1 
gage  and  Trust  £10    .     .      .  / 

44,579 

3 

2 

ri       7I 

Hudson's  Bay 

100,000 

25s. 

13 

24           5JL 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada. 

50,000 

6i 

5 

"TS 

4           8fc 

Do.  new    

25,000 

el 

3 

o                Q  7 

British  Columbia  Electric  Rail-j 
way  Preference     .     .     .     .  / 

120,000 

"2 

5 

10 

10           5 

Notwithstanding  the  deduction  of  the  dividend  Canadian 
Pacific  shares  stand  at  practically  the  same  level  as  a  month  ago, 
and  Grand  Trunks  have  displayed  even  more  buoyancy.  Eecent 
traffic  returns  have  been  very  good,  and  as  they  compare  with 
rather  poor  returns  last  year,  when  business  was  interrupted  by 
severe  snowstorms,  they  look  even  better  than  they  are.  The 
market  has  also  benefited  by  an  overflow  of  business  from  the 
American  section.  A  development  which  may  have  an  important 
influence  on  the  future  of  Canadian  railways  is  the  leasing  by  the 
Manitoba  Government  of  the  Northern  Pacific  lines .  within  its 
territory.  The  lease  runs  for  999  years,  and  the  Government  has 
the  option  of  purchasing  outright  for  seven  million  dollars  or  of 
transferring  its  rights  to  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  There 
is  also  talk  of  another  trans-continental  line  some  hundreds  of 
miles  north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  which  would  be  extremely 
useful  in  developing  the  resources  of  British  Columbia.  The 
shares  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  the  Bank  of  British  North 
America  continue  to  advance,  and  a  further  improvement  may  be 
noted  in  the  quotation  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  which  has  done 
so  much  to  develop  commerce  in  the  far  North  West.  The  shares 
of  the  Canada  Company  are  recovering  from  their  recent  depression. 
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Newfoundland  issues  are  receiving  increased  attention.  Our 
oldest  Colony  has  enormous  potentialities  which  require  only 
capital  and  the  settlement  of  one  or  two  political  problems  for 
their  more  energetic  development. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£  %  Sterling  Debs.    . 

650,000 

1941 

92 

«j 

3^%  Bonds      .     .     . 

692,500 

1947 

92 

3i4 

3  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 
4  %  Inscribed    „ 

325,000 
320,000 

1947 
1913-38* 

80 
105 

4 
8| 

"1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%        „        Stock     . 

533,885 

1935 

110 

8& 

4  %  Cons.  Ins.       .     . 

200,000 

1936 

110 

B& 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


Victoria  has  provided  the  leading  features  of  the  month  in  the 
domain  of  Australian  finance.  Especially  interesting  was  the 
notification  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the  12th  of  March,  of  a 
Treasury  Order  to  the  effect  that  the  Victorian  Government, 
having  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Colonial  Stock  Act, 
1900,  certain  of  its  securities  became  available  for  investment  by 
trustees.  Victoria  is  thus  the  first  of  the  Australian  Federated 
States  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  the  notification 
having  met  with  general  approval,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  other 
States  will  fall  into  line  and  follow  the  same  course.  The  notifi- 
cation in  the  case  of  Victoria  was  particularly  well  timed,  in  that 
it  appeared  immediately  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  new  3  per  cent, 
loan  which,  ranking  with  the  existing  3  per  cent,  stock,  becomes 
one  of  the  securities  specified  in  the  Treasury  Order.  These 
securities  (subject  to  the  provisions  as  to  redemption  and 
premium)  are  as  follows  : — 

Four  per  cent.  Eailway  Loan  of  1881  (1907). 
Four  per  cent.  Eedemption  Loan  of  1882  (1908). 
Four  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock  of  1883  (1913). 
Four  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock  of  1884  (1919). 
Four  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock  of  1885  (1920). 
Three-and-a-half  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock  of  1888-89  (1923). 
Three-and-a-half  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock  (1921-26). 
Four  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock  (1911-26). 
Three  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock  (1929-49). 

The  new  issue  of  £3,000,000  3  per  cent,  stock  by  the  Victorian 
Government,  made  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  4  per  cent,  bonds 
for  a  like  amount  maturing  on  1st  July  next,  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  The  announcement  brought  down  the  price  of 
Victorian  3  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock,  which  had  been  standing  at 
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98,  by  three  or  four  points,  but  confident  anticipations  of  success 
soon  established  a  premium  on  the  new  issue,  and  caused  some 
recovery  in  the  existing  stock.  The  new  loan  was  offered  at  the 
low  fixed  price  of  93£  per  cent.,  and  an  additional  attraction  was 
held  out  in  the  shape  of  a  full  six  months'  interest  payment  on 
1st  July,  though  the  final  instalment  of  75  per  cent,  is  not  payable 
till  10th  June.  Holders  of  the  maturing  bonds  were  entitled  to 
preferential  allotment  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  new  stock, 
and  a  cheque  for  the  balance  of  £6  10s.  per  cent.  Many  of  the  bond- 
holders availed  themselves  of  this  provision,  with  the  result  that 
only  11  per  cent,  of  the  issue  has  been  secured  by  the  outside 
public.  Full  details  are  not  known  at  the  time  of  writing,  but  they 
are  indicated  in  the  fact  that  the  public  subscription  list  was  closed 
a  week  before  the  date  originally  fixed.  After  deduction  of  discount 
and  interest  allowances  the  net  issue  price  was  practically  92f  per 
cent.,  and  the  yield  to  allottees  thus  works  out  at  nearly  3£  per  cent, 
without  calculating  redemption,  which  may  take  place  any  time 
between  1929  and  1949.  The  present  quotation  is  £94  12s.  Qd. 

For  a  gilt-edged  security  this  issue  must  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctly cheap,  even  in  the  present  abnormal  condition  of  the 
London  market,  and  the  terms  offered  might  have  been  relied  on 
to  ensure  success  without  recourse  to  underwriting.  However, 
the  whole  issue,  it  appears,  was  underwritten  at  a  commission 
of  1  per  cent.,  and  the  Victorian  Government  is  held  in  some 
quarters  to  have  been  badly  advised  in  incurring  this  extra  charge. 
No  doubt  the  Government  was  anxious  to  make  its  position  as 
strong  as  possible,  and  run  no  risks.  Even  a  partial  failure  would 
have  been  disastrous  in  view  of  the  near  approach  of  the  maturity 
date  of  the  bonds  to  be  redeemed.  But  considering  that  the  issue 
does  not  constitute  an  addition  to  the  State's  indebtedness, 
effecting,  indeed,  a  saving  of  £30,000  per  annum  in  interest,  the 
commission  for  underwriting  does  seem  unnecessarily  high. 

Other  Australian  States  and  public  bodies  have  been  in  the 
market  with  loans  both  here  and  locally,  as  anticipated  in  our 
last  issue.  On  1st  March  New  South  Wales  placed  privately  in 
London  at  99  per  cent.  £1,000,000  in  4  per  cent.  Treasury  Bills, 
maturing  1st  March,  1905.  This  compares  very  unfavourably 
with  the  last  issue  in  Sydney  of  £500,000  3J  per  cent.  Bills,  for 
which  an  average  price  of  £99  16s.  Sd.  per  cent,  was  obtained. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  local  issue  was  actually  made  on 
more  advantageous  terms  than  were  secured  by  the  British 
Government  for  its  £11,000,000  of  3  per  cent.  Exchequer  Bonds 
issued  here  almost  simultaneously.  Both  issues  had  a  currency 
of  five  years,  and  a  calculation  of  the  total  cost  for  interest  and 
redemption  in  each  case  shows  a  balance  of  Is.  4d.  per  cent,  on 
the  five  years  in  favour  of  the  New  South  Wales  Government. 
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This  is  an  unique  experience ;  but  that  the  Imperial  issue  went 
too  cheaply  is  evidenced  by  the  substantial  rise  in  price  that  has 
since  occurred. 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

774,200 

1901-2f 

102 

3if 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%      „       .... 

8,239,600 

1903-lOf 

102£ 

m 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock   . 

9,686,300 

1933 

115 

8& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July 

3£  %       „              „ 

16,500,000 

1924 

103 

a& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

31  %       ,, 

12,826,200 

1918 

103 

3& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep 

o  °/ 

d  7o       »             » 

5,500,000 

1935 

99 

3^ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct 

VlCTOEIA. 

4£  %  Bonds      .      .      . 
4  %  Kail  way  Bonds    . 

5,000,000 
568,600 

1904 
1907 

102 
103 

3^1 
3* 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %  Bonds,  1882-3      . 

588,700 

1908-13f 

104 

3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %  Inscribed,  1881     . 

3,409,300 

1907 

103 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4  %          „          1882-4 

9,402,900 

1908-19f 

104 

3ii 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %          „          1885  (t) 

6,000,000 

1920 

110 

3f 

3£Q%        „          1889  (0 

4/b               »                        •        • 

12,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6f 
1911-26* 

103 
105 

3A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%          „          (t)   .      . 

1,600,000 

1929-49* 

94 

3| 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

10,267,400 

1913-15J 

104 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

10,866,900 

1915-24J 

107 

3A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3&  %       »              »'";'• 

8,516,734 

1921-30f 

103 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3£%      „              „       . 

1,250,000 

1945 

105 

1  Jan.-  —  1  July. 

q    O/ 
^    /0                  »                               >J 

2,900,000 

1922-47* 

93 

3T7B 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

6  %  Bonds  .     ... 

604,700 

1901-18f 

112 

4±f 

5%               .      .      .     . 

240,000 

1911-20f 

108J 

s 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%               .... 

6,586.700 

1907-16f 

102 

3|| 

4%               .      .      .-   . 

200,000 

1929 

104 

4%               .      .      .;-. 

1,365,300 

1916 

106 

3J 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%               .      .      .      . 

373,500 

1917-24f 

108 

2 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock   . 

7,773,300 

1916-36* 

107x 

37 

3*o%       „              „       - 
3/o        »>              »       • 

2,517,800 
839,500 

1939 
1916-26* 

106 
93 

3T9^ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%        »              „      • 

2,750,100 

After  1916 

93 

3A 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4£  %  Bonds,  1879  . 

77,800 

1922 

101 

H 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%         „       1881.      . 

110,200 

1927 

100 

4 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  . 

975,230 

1934 

114 

3^ 

10  Jan.—  10  July. 

4  y 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

106 

3§ 

Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3£°%  r,    '.  ;  '. 

q   O/ 

6  7o       „         ... 

750,000 
3,750,000 

1915-35* 
1915-35f 

101 
93 

3^ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3%        „          .     .     . 

1,100,000 

1916-36f 

93 

3| 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

3%        „           .      -      . 

1,000,000 

1927 

93 

»A 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

2,923,750 

1913-20f 

102J 

8f 

3£  %  Inscribed  Stock. 

3,456,500 

after  1920 

103 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%          „              „     . 

1,000,000 

„     1920 

110 

i 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though 
earlier. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  debs.  .  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

104 

8H 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  5%  debs.       . 
Do.  4£%  debs.  .     .  •   . 
Do.  4%  debs.    .      .      . 

85,000 
200,000 
850,000 

1900-7 
1908-27* 
1915-22* 

108J 
104 
103 

4| 
3^ 

jl  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.     Harbour    Trust  \ 
Comrs.  5%  bds.  .      .  / 

500,000 

1908-9 

106£ 

44 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4£%bds.    .     .     . 

250,000 

1915 

107 

?n 

Do.  4%  bds.      .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

103 

3£ 

Hobart  Town  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1918-30 

112 

4T% 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Launceston  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1916 

100 

*s 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Melbourne         Trams\ 
Trust  4£%  debs.     ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

105£ 

3H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Met.  Fire  Brigs.  (Mel-j 
,  bourne)  4£%  debs.  .  / 

100,000 

1921 

107 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

St.  Kilda  (Melbourne)) 
4^%  debs.      .      .      ./ 

125,000 

1918-21* 

105 

ft 

S.  Melbourne  5%  debs. 

80,000 

1915 

103 

4| 

Do.  4£%  debs.  .     .     . 

128,700 

1919 

100 

4 

•  1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Sydney  5%  bds.     .     . 

258,000 

1904 

103 

¥* 

Do.  4%  debs.    .     .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

103 

3f 

Do.  4%  debs.    .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

104 

3| 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Nsumber  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .      .     . 
Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  . 

12,000 
£130,000 
£670,000 
£500,000 

40  000 

5 

$ 

nil 

4 

5 
100 
100 
100 

40 

8T| 

102 

75x 

? 

nil 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Commercial  Banking  Co.  of  Sydney  £25 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Australian  Pastoral   

97,500 
80,000 
60,000 
£750,000 
80.000 
£1,900;000 
55,000 

10 

7 
4 

4 
nil 

20 

12* 
25 

100 
5 
100 
10 

43 

30| 

101 

105 
5 

4* 
nil 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20                      .     .     . 

154,000 

8 

5 

6 

6H 

Do.  4£  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Do.  4%            „                                 .      . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,491,400 

4' 
4 

100 
100 

100 

119 
105 

*i 

Do.  3  %  B  Income  Reduced       .     .     . 
Australian  Agricultural  £25      .      .      . 
N.  S.  Wales  Land  Mort.  &  Agency 
South  Australian  

£1,234,350 
20,000 
52,290 
14,200 

nil 

6 
11 

100 

5 
20 

2 

48* 

nil 

4s 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .      .     . 
Do.  paid-up  under  old  option    . 
Do.  paid-up  under  new  option  . 
Do.  5  °/  Cum  Pref 

42,479 
15,314 
28,616 
87,500 

10 
5 

1 
10 
10 
10 

3 

8 
10* 

'I 

Australian   Gas    Light   (Sydney  5  %\ 
Debs  1902                                     .       / 

£300,000 

5 

100 

100 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4J  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£550,000 
£250,000 

5 

100 
100 

107* 
105 

S 
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NEW   ZEALAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

1914 

110 

4 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 

339,300 

-»  1908 

101 

5 

Quarterly. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*  %       „              ,,  (0  • 

29,150,302 
6,161,167 

1929 
1940 

105 
108 

Si 
3£ 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3  %        „              „  (t)  • 

3,634,005 

1945 

97 

;     3fc         1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 

Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  6%  1872 

34,600 

1904-24* 

H4£ 

5& 

20  May—  20  Nov. 

Do.  6%  1879     .     .     : 

182,300 

1930 

135| 

4Ar 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  5%  Deb.     .     .     . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

115 

45 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  6%  Debs. 

89,700 

drawings 

105£ 

5H 

10  Jan.—  10  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .      .      . 

150,000 

1917 

111 

4 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  \ 
4  %  Qua.  Stockf     .  / 

£2,000,000 

— 

101 

4 

Apr.  —  Oct. 

Christcburch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan      .      .      . 

1     200,000 

1926 

129£ 

*T3* 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  6%  Debs.      . 
Do.  5%  Cons.    .     .     . 

109,100 
312,200 

1925 
1908 

12U 
106^ 

£ 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Greymouth  Hbr.  Bd.\ 

4%       / 

100,000 

1925 

107 

3H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Lytleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

122£ 

4| 

Napier    Hbr.   Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  } 

300,000 

1920 

111 

4* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

109 

tt 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Snares  £2£  paid  } 

100,000 

div.  9  % 

84 

6& 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth   Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     J 

200,000 

1909 

103£ 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.   .      . 

173,800 

1920 

96 

«i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Harb.  6%  Bearer. 

100,000 

1919 

12J 

Nil. 

Int.  in  deflt. 

Otago    Hbr.    Bd.    5%\ 
Debs                           J 

103,500 

1921 

105 

*tt 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 

Do.  Cons.  Bds.  5%      . 

408,400 

1934 

106 

4B 

) 

Timaru  (N.Z.)  7%.      . 

60,000 

1910 

119* 

4.^ 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

100,000 

1914 

107 

43 

) 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .     .     . 

100,000 

1916 

107 

^ 

Wellington  6%  Debs.  . 

200,000 

1907 

106£ 

sf 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Do.  6%  Impts.  Loan  . 
Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

100,000 
130,000 

drawings 

j) 

12o| 

5 
5 

jl  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

108 

4JL 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  4£%  Bds. 
WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

100,000 
150,000 

1907 
1925 

103 
107 

w 

28  Feb.—  28  Aug. 
1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though-a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

f  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

Further  exemplification  of  the  relative  favourable  condition  of 
the  Colonial  market  is  to  be  found  in  the  successful  results  of 
issues  made  at  the  end  of  February  by  the  Melbourne  City 
Corporation  and  the  Melbourne  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
The  former,  which  had  always  previously  borrowed  in  London, 
offered  a  3£  per  cent,  loan  of  £350,000  at  a  minimum  of  99  per 
cent.  Tenders  were  received  to  the  amount  of  £565,500,  and  an 
average  price  of  £99  9,9.  l^d.  was  obtained.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  issue  was  for  £300,000,  also  at  3£  per  cent.,  and 
VOL.  I.— No.  3.  2  B 
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with  a  minimum  of  99.  This  was  covered  twice  over,  and 
allotted  at  an  average  price  of  £99  4s.  Id.  Some  time  ago  it 
was  announced  by  cable  from  Brisbane  that  the  Queensland 
Government  had  decided  to  offer  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  in  the 
Australian  market  at  3^  per  cent.,  and  now  another  cablegram 
announces  that  the  issue  has  been  over-subscribed,  satisfactory 
prices  being  obtained.  The  success  which  had  attended  recent 
issues  in  other  Australian  centres  amply  justified  the  Queensland 
Government  in  making  the  successful  experiment. 

We  have  been  cheered  by  many  rumours  of  the  impending 
surrender  of  Botha  and  the  end  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  but, 
unfortunately,  they  have  not  materialised.  Nevertheless  Cape 
.Securities  have  all  shown  considerable  strength,  and  the  markets 
are  unanimous  in  believing  that  the  finishing  strokes  of  the  war 
cannot  be  very  far  off.  The  Government  issues  of  Cape  Colony 
are  1  to  1J  higher  all  round,  but  Natal  loans  show  little  change. 
Several  railway  and  bank  stocks  have  advanced  materially,  and 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  war  the  Cape 
Government  Kailways  last  year  earned  6i  per  cent,  on  a  capital 
of  over  £21,000,000.  The  Natal  Bank  has  just  reported  a  profit 
of  £35,000  for  last  year,  and  is  able  to  maintain  its  10  per  cent, 
dividend,  but  the  National  Bank — late  of  the  South  African 
Eepublic — is  unable  to  add  to  the  5  per  cent,  which  it  distributed 
eighteen  months  ago.  Chartered  shares  have  been  rising  in 
common  with  the  South  African  mining  market  generally,  in 
which  a  good  impression  has  been  created  by  the  permission  to 
resume  work  at  some  of  the  mines. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4A  %  Bonds      .     .     . 

1,081,500 

1915-19* 

104 

4i 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

4£  %      „      1879  .      . 

444,500 

1917 

104 

3 

4%        „      1881   .     . 

418,400 

1922 

101 

4  %        „      1882  .      . 

561,600 

1923 

109 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4  %  1882  Inscribed     . 

2,091,552 

1923 

109 

4%  1883 

3,733,195 

1923 

112 

3^5 

4  %  1886 

9,997,566 

1916-36* 

109 

Qg 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3*  %  1886       „ 

5,656,780 

1929-49* 

105 

3JL. 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3  %  1886 

4,357,400 

1933-43* 

95 

3i 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4*  %  Bonds,  1876 

758,700 

1919 

HOx 

3| 

16  Mar.  —16  Sep. 

4%        „       1882        . 

75,400 

1926 

111 

3Jtr 

15  May—  15Nov, 

4  %  Con.  Inscribed     .   , 
4  %  Inscribed  .           .  ! 
3*  %        „ 

296,181 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 

1927 
1937 
1939 

111 
113 
103 

r 

15  May—  15  Oct. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 

3%                                .   , 

1,000,000 

1929-49* 

96 

3* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Cape  Town  5  %  Debs.              57,900 
Do.  4%  Debs..      .      .   '        362,000 

drawings 
1943 

104J 
105 

& 

& 

I 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3^%    „     .      .      .            388,000 
Durban  1  %  Inscribed           100,000 
Do.  3J  %              „                   300,000 

1948 
1944 
1949 

99 
107 
98 

CO  CO  CO 

31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 
*     J30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  3£  %           200  ,  000 

1939 

95 

3£         30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port    Elizabeth    6  %\ 
Waterworks  .      .      .  / 

117,800 

!  drawings 

110 

5T%       31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 
Mashonaland  5  J  Debs.        .... 

£2,100,000 

5 

100 

97* 

51 

Natal-Zululand  3  %  Debs  
New  Cape  Central  4  %  Debs.      .      .      . 
Northern   Railway  of  the   S.  African! 
Rep.  4  °/  Bonds             .           .      .     .  / 

£300,000 
£125,000 

£1,500,000 

3 
4 

nil 

100 
100 

100 

86J 
92 

92 

3* 

«A 

nil 

Pretoria-Pietersburg  4  %  Debs.  Red.    . 
Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.    . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18£  

£950,000 

£1,814,877 

80,000 
120,000 

nil 
5 

5 

12 

100 
100 

5 
6i 

94 
62& 

$ 

nil 
8* 

5£ 
6* 

National  Bank  of  the  S.  African  Rep.  . 
Do.  Nos.  50,201  to  100,200  .... 
Robinson  S.  African  Banking    . 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .      . 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .... 
Do.  7  %  Cum.  Pref  
Do.  2nd  Cons.  4J  %  Cum.  Pref.  .      .      . 
Do.  5  7  Deb.  Stock  Red. 

500,000 
50,000 
•    744,000 
50,000 
30,000 
20,000 
20,000 
£75,000 

nil 
nil 
5 
16 
19 
7 

4* 
5 

10 
10 
4 
25 
5 
5 
5 
100 

8* 
10 

T?1 
19 
8 
B* 

ml 
nil 

5 

4| 
*& 

South  African  Breweries      .... 
Do.  5  °/  Cum.  Pref  

462,589 
300,000 

1* 

1 
1 

?l 

5J 
5 

British  S.  Africa  (Ghartd.)   .      ... 
Do.  5  %  Debs.  Red  
Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 
Do.  8  %  Cum.  Pref.    ... 

4,373,559 
£1,250,000 
34,033 
9,906 

nil 

& 

8 

1 
100 
10 
5 

10^ 
1* 

nil 

4f 

5" 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

Do.  4$  °/  fimn.  PrAf    .      .      .              ,       , 

10,000 
10,000 

i 

10 
10 

ft 

Sf 

S.  African  Lighting  Assn  
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.      .      .      . 

6,000 
45,000 

8* 
5 

10 

7 

16 
5* 

5* 
6§ 

Among  the  stocks  of  the  Crown  Colonies  advances  may  be 
noted  in  Hong  Kong  3J  per  cents,  and  Jamaica  4  per  cents.,  but 
Barbadoes  and  Trinidad  issues  are  lower. 
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CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins. 

375,000 

1925-42f 

101 

3i7S 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Brit.  Guiana  4%  ins. 

194,500 

1935 

108 

3| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Do.  3%  ins.  .      .     . 

150,000 

1923-45* 

93 

si 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Gey  Ion  4^%  bonds. 

147,500 

1  %  S.  F. 

105 

& 

15  May—  15  Nov. 

Do.  4%  ins..     .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

112* 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  .      .     . 

1,450,000 

1940 

99 

io 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£  %  ins 
Jamaica  4%  bonds 
Do.  4%  ins.  .     i     . 

341,800 
71,600 
1,098,139 

1918-43* 
1927 
1934 

103 
101 
109 

m 

To 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
\15Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3^%  ins.     .      . 

1,275,100 

1919-49* 

101 

3^ 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius     3  %  guar 
Great  Britain  (t) 

600,000 

1940 

103J 

2| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins..      .     . 

482,390 

1937 

114 

3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Trinidad  5%  debs.  . 
Do.  4%  ins. 

72,880 
422,593 

drawings 
1917-42* 

102 
107 

& 

\15Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins..     .     . 

400,000 

1927-44* 

95 

3A 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong   &   Shan  j 
ghai    Bank    Shares] 

80,000 

Div.  £3£ 

60 

5f 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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THE  STORY  OF  MALARIA 

THE  traveller  journeying  in  a  far-off  country  finds  himself 
brought  face  to  face  with  new  conditions  of  life ;  the  scenery  is 
strange,  the  people  are  strange,  the  beasts  and  plants  are  strange, 
the  climate  is  strange,  and  he  meets  with  strange  diseases.  This 
little  kingdom  of  ours  has  grown  into  a  vast  empire  through  the 
ability  with  which  we  have  grappled  with  and  overcome  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  strange  conditions  of  life  obtaining  in 
the  far-off  countries  into  which  we  have  spread. 

"We  have  successfully  "  dealt  "  with  the  native  inhabitants, 
sometimes  by  one  method,  sometimes  by  another;  we  have 
turned  to  our  own  use  and  profit  the  other  native  products,  the 
minerals,  the  beasts,  and  the  plants  ;  and  we  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  strange  climatic  conditions  to  raise  in  abundance  things 
desired  by  man  which  could  not  be  raised  at  all  or  be  raised  with 
great  difficulty  at  home.  In  doing  this,  or  in  striving  to  do  this, 
we  have  had  again  and  again  to  contend  with  difficulties  such  as 
could  not  be  overcome  by  the  qualities  which  have  overcome  so 
many  other  difficulties,  by  pluck,  energy,  endurance,  and  {he 
ability  to  seize  the  right  occasion.  In  this  region  or  in  that  we 
have  been  wholly  baffled  or  fallen  short  in  our  achievements  by 
meeting  an  insidious  enemy  in  the  shape  of  some  strange  new 
disease  or  some  strange  new  development  of  known  disease. 

Nowhere  is  this  enemy  more  potent  than  in  tropical  coun- 
tries where  climatic  conditions  are  so  unlike  those  which 
obtain  at  home,  and  where  a  fecund  nature  scatters  over  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  a  no  less  luxuriant  crop  of  disease.  Against 
this  enemy  mere  courage  and  energy  are  of  little  avail ;  the  only 
weapon  with  which  it  can  be  fought  is  patient  scientific  inquiry, 
the  search  after  the  cause,  in  the  hope  that  the  cause  once 
found  may  be  removed,  and  so  the  effect  prevented. 

For  the  Empire,  no  less  than  for  the  individual,  health  is 
wealth ;  and  among  the  many  good  things  which  the  Colonial 
Office  has  in  these  latter  days  done,  not  the  least  has  been  the 
aid  and  encouragement  which  it  has  given  to  the  study,  especially 
in  London  and  in  Liverpool,  of  those  diseases  characteristic  of 
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tropical  countries,  called  briefly,  though  perhaps  inelegantly, 
"  Tropical  Diseases."  That  such  a  study  may  be  confidently 
trusted  to  bring  about  results  of  imperial  moment,  is  shown  by 
what  has  already  been  achieved  in  respect  to  one  particular 
disease. 

In  tropical  countries  the  enemy,  disease,  is  perhaps  in  no  form 
so  potent  as  when  it  puts  on  the  shape  of  "fever."  It  is  so 
potent  because  it  is  almost  always  there.  Cholera,  plague,  and 
other  wandering  epidemic  maladies,  may  come  and  go ;  but 
"fever"  is  ever  brooding  over  the  same  place,  and  new-comer 
after  new-comer,  hale  and  hearty  on  his  arrival,  may  expect 
sooner  or  later  to  be  "  down  with  fever,"  and  to  leave  the  place 
a  maimed  man,  if  haply  he  leave  it  alive  at  all.  The  story  of 
our  trade  with  such  a  region  as  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  is  a 
story  of  a  continual  struggle  with  the  fell  enemy  "  fever."  To 
that  story  can  now  be  added  another  story,  the  story  of  how 
patient  and  prolonged  research  has  laid  bare  the  causes  of  the 
"fever,"  and  clearly  pointed  out  the  means  of  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  doing  away  with  it. 

The  first  step  in  that  research  was  the  proof,  reached  long 
ago,  that  the  usual  "  fever "  of  tropical  countries,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  which  we  may  continue 
to  make  use  of  as  a  typical  fever-stricken  region,  was  a  form,  an 
aggravated  form,  of  the  disease  known  at  home  as  ague.  Doubt- 
less, in  West  Africa  as  elsewhere,  many  different  "  fevers  "  make 
their  appearance,  fevers  differing  essentially  in  their  nature  and 
causation ;  but  the  ordinary  "  fever,"  the  fever,  par  excellence,  of 
such  regions  is  identical  in  nature  with  ague. 

All  diseases  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes.  Diseases 
may  arise  from  a  failure  of  the  organism  brought  about  by 
general  influences,  as  from  an  inability  of  the  organism  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  its  environment  and  circumstances ;  disease 
may  be  due,  for  instance,  to  insufficient  or  to  inappropriate  food, 
to  overwork,  and  the  like.  Disease  on  the  other  hand  may  be 
the  result  of  the  invasion  of  the  organism  by  some  special  thing, 
having  itself,  either  obviously  or  obscurely,  the  characters  of  a 
living  thing,  and  often  spoken  of  as  a  "  germ."  During  the  earlier 
investigations  into  the  causation  of  ague  and  fever,  the  evidence 
seemed  to  point  to  a  connection  between  the  disease  and  a  certain 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  associated  with  stagnant 
water  and  rotting  vegetation.  Hence  the  term  "malaria,"  "  bad 
air,"  came  to  be  used  in  describing  the  disease.  Some  observers 
went  so  far  as  to  point  to  some  constituent  of  the  air,  which  they 
called  "  miasma,"  as  the  cause  of  the  malady  ;  but  for  a  long 
time  there  was  no  evidence  forthcoming  sufficient  to  decide 
whether  the  pernicious  air  produced  its  effects  in  the  way  of 
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general  influences  or  whether  it  did  its  work  by  virtue  of  some- 
thing which  could  be  broadly  spoken  of  as  a  germ,  though  the 
trend  of  thought  was  distinctly  in  the  latter  direction. 

The  first  clear  and  decided  step  in  the  advance  of  our  know- 
ledge 011  the  subject,  was  made  by  Laveran,  a  French  army 
surgeon  stationed  at  Algiers,  who,  in  1880,  discovered  that  the 
blood  of  persons  suffering  from  ague,  intermittent  fever  or  malaria, 
as  we  may  now  call  it,  is  characterised  by  the  presence  in  a  large 
number  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  of  a  minute  organism 
possessing  many  of  the  features  of  what  was  once  called  an  ani- 
malcule, a  being  of  an  animal  nature,  but  of  minute  size  and  ex- 
ceedingly simple  organisation.  Laveran  further  described  certain 
changes  which  might  be  observed  in  this  minute  organism,  changes 
apparently  of  a  reproductive  kind,  involving  in  their  progress  a 
considerable  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  so 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  health  and  indeed  of  life. 

The  course  and  symptoms  of  various  cases  of  malaria  are  not 
the  same,  and  from  very  old  times  different  forms  of  ague  or 
intermittent  fever  have  been  recognised.  There  is  the  tertian 
ague,  there  is  the  quartan  ague,  and  there  is  a  form  of  malaria 
noted  for  the  irregularity  of  its  course  and  its  pernicious  character, 
known  in  Italy  from  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  it  is  there 
prevalent,  the  sestivo-autumnal  fever ;  and  there  are,  or  there  may 
be,  others.  In  1889,  nine  years  after  Laveran's  discovery,  Golgi 
of  Pavia  made  a  most  important  second  step.  He  showed  that  the 
organism  found  in  tertian  ague  presented  features  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  organism  of  quartan  ague,  that  the  two  were, 
in  zoological  language,  distinct  species.  And  he  further  showed 
that  in  the  case  both  of  the  tertian  and  of  the  quartan  ague  the 
occurrence  of  the  attacks  of  fever  coincided  with  phases  in  the 
development  of  the  organism.  Every  two  days  in  the  tertian 
ague,  every  three  days  in  the  quartan  ague,  the  organism  in  the 
red  blood  corpuscle,  the  parasite  as  we  may  call  it,  reaching 
maturity  shed  the  minute  bodies  which  it  had  formed,  its 
sporules,  into  the  blood.  And  this  discharge  of  sporules  from  a 
large  number  of  red  corpuscles  at  the  same  time  was  coincident 
with  the  attack  of  fever,  with  the  shivering  followed  by  the  hot 
fit.  Obviously  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  the  effects  of 
the  activities  of  the  organism.  In  the  interval  of  the  attacks  the 
organism  prepared  itself  for  a  fresh  outburst  of  sporules.  A  little 
later  similar  conclusions  were  arrived  at  concerning  the  more 
deadly  sestivo-autumnal  malaria;  it  was  found  that  it,  too,  had 
its  own  organism  different  from  those  both  of  tertian  and  quartan 
ague,  and  that  in  it,  too,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  corresponded 
to  the  phases  of  the  parasite. 

It    thus    seemed     clear,    and     all     succeeding     observations 
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strengthened  the  position,  that  the  presence  of  the  organism 
in  the  red  corpuscles  was  the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  was,  in 
fact,  the  disease.  But  how  did  the  organism  get  into  the 
blood? 

There  is  another  disease  common  in  tropical  countries, 
characterised  by  the  presence  in  the  blood  not  of  an  animalcule, 
out  of  a  more  highly  organised  animal,  a  worm,  a  very  minute 
worm  but  still  a  worm,  called  filaria.  Now  Dr.  Manson  of  this 
country  observed  some  years  ago  that  when  a  mosquito  bites  and 
sucks  up  the  blood  of  a  man  suffering  from  filaria,  the  parasite 
in  the  blood  thus  taken  up  by  the  mosquito  is  able  to  live  and 
develop  within  the  body  of  the  mosquito.  The  mosquito  thus 
becomes  the  means  of  enabling  the  filaria  to  live  outside  the 
human  body,  becomes  what  is  called  an  intermediate  host. 

From  the  behaviour  of  the  malaria  parasite  in  shed  blood 
Manson  felt  convinced  that  some  blood-sucking  insect,  probably 
a  mosquito,  acted  in  the  same  way  as  host  for  the  malaria  parasite. 
There  had,  indeed,  been  even  from  old  time  indications  connect- 
ing malaria  and  mosquitoes.  Instigated  by  Dr.  Manson,  Major 
Ronald  Boss,  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  made  this  idea  the 
subject  of  an  experimental  inquiry,  and  after  several  failures 
succeeded,  in  1897-8,  not  only  in  proving  that  the  mosquito  acts 
as  an  intermediate  host  for  the  malaria  parasite,  but  in  showing 
that  the  insect  conveys  it  back  to  man  and  in  what  manner  it  does 
so.  The  malaria  parasite  in  the  blood  which  a  mosquito  upon 
biting  a  man  affected  with  the  disease  sucks  in,  is  not  destroyed 
within  the  body  of  the  mosquito,  but  there  undergoes  a  special 
development  which  never  befalls  it  while  it  remains  in  the  blood 
of  man.  It  passes  from  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  into  the 
stomach  wall,  and  there  multiplying  rapidly  makes  its  way  into 
what  is  called  the  general  body  cavity  of  the  insect,  and  thence 
into  the  salivary  or  poison  glands,  so  that,  when  the  mosquito 
bites  again,  with  the  juice  of  the  glands  young  parasites  are 
introduced  into  the  blood  of  the  person  bitten. 

The  mosquito  not  only  carries  the  parasite  from  man  to  man 
but  in  the  transference  serves  as  a  suitable  field  for  the  parasite's 
multiplication,  and  in  a  certain  sense  regeneration.  Boss's  dis- 
coveries have  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  other  observers, 
notably  by  Grassi  and  others  in  Italy,  and  the  knowledge  which 
we  now  possess  enables  us  to  make  the  following  authoritative 
statement : 

The  disease  which  we  call  ague,  intermittent  fever,  or  malaria, 
is  in  all  cases  due  to  the  presence  of  a  minute  animal  organism  in 
the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  the  symptoms  of  the  malady 
corresponding  to  phases  of  the  development  of  the  organism. 
For  each  distinct  kind  of  fever  there  appears  to  be  a  distinct  kind 
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of  organism.  While  within  the  blood  of  man  the  organism,  the 
parasite,  though  undergoing  a  certain  cycle  of  changes,  is  unable 
to  complete  all  the  phases  of  its  life  history ;  these  however  are 
accomplished  within  the  body  of  a  mosquito.  A  mosquito  biting 
a  malarious  patient  whose  blood  contains  the  parasite,  becomes 
an  infected  body,  breeds  the  parasite  within  itself,  and  on  biting  a 
second  person  can  introduce  the  parasite  into  the  blood  of  that 
person,  and  so  infect  him  with  the  disease. 

Not  only  may  the  mosquito  by  its  bite  so  infect  a  person,  but 
we  have  now  accumulated  evidence  that  this  is  the  usual  method 
by  which  the  disease  is  conveyed.  Indeed,  we  may  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  we  have  not  at  present  one  jot  of  evidence  to  show  that 
the  disease  can  be  conveyed  in  any  other  way ;  all  the  evidence 
points  to  the  mosquito,  and  the  mosquito  alone,  as  being  the  one 
channel  of  communication.  Stagnant  water  and  rotting  vegeta- 
tion favour  malaria,  not  because  they  impart  to  the  air  any 
harmful  constituent,  any  miasma,  or  bestow  on  it  any  occult 
noxious  quality,  but  because  they  favour  the  presence  and  the 
breeding  of  mosquitoes. 

There  are,  however,  mosquitoes  and  mosquitoes,  there  are 
gnats  and  gnats,  for  a  mosquito  is  but  a  gnat.  Of  these  a  large 
number  belong  to  the  genus  called  by  entomologists  culex,  and  others 
belong  to  the  genus  anopheles.  Now  though  certain  species  of 
the  genus  culex  serve  as  carriers  of  parasitic  minute  organisms 
present  in  the  blood  of  birds  and  other  creatures,  becoming  in- 
fected by  biting  infected  birds,  and  infecting  other  birds  in  turn 
by  biting  them,  thus  repeating  the  story  of  the  malaria — for  the 
parasitic  organisms  in  question  are  closely  allied  to  the  malaria 
parasite — though  species  of  culex  can  thus  infect  birds  and  other 
creatures,  there  is  at  present  no  clear  proof  of  any  species  of  culex 
being  able  to  convey  malaria  from  man  to  man.  This  can  only 
be  achieved  by  certain  species  of  the  genus  anopheles,  and,  so 
far  as  we  know  at  present,  by  some  three  or  four  species  only. 
Now  the  common  gnat,  the  common  mosquito  of  most  places, 
is  one  or  other  species  of  the  genus  culex.  The  species  of 
anopheles,  and  these  have  different  habits  from  those  of  culex,  are, 
in  most  places  at  all  events,  much  less  common.  Hence  mos- 
quitoes may  swarm  in  a  place,  but  if  they  are  species  of  culex 
they  will  give  rise  to  no  malaria ;  if,  however,  one  or  other  of  the 
species  of  anopheles  just  mentioned  abound  in  a  place,  and  if 
they  have  access  to  some  malarious  blood,  they  will  make  the 
place  a  malarious  spot. 

It  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  this  discovery  of  the  cause  of 
malaria  opens  up  the  way  to  becoming  master  of  this  dreadful 
scourge.  It  explains  the  efficacy  of  quinine  in  curing  or  alleviating 
the  malady,  for  this  drug  introduced  into  the  blood  is  a  direct 
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poison  to  the  parasite,  especially  during  some  of  its  phases.  The 
use  of  quinine  has  long  been  known,  but  we  can  now  see  our  way 
to  something  more  than  mere  curative  or  alleviative  measures,  we 
can  see  the  way  opening  up  for  the  prevention  of  malaria.  As  we 
have  said,  malaria,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  is  caused  by  the  bite  of 
an  infected  mosquito  (anopheles)  and  by  that  alone.  If  we  can 
prevent  man  being  bitten  by  an  infected  mosquito  we  can  prevent 
malaria.  The  whole  matter  seems  to  lie  in  a  nutshell. 

Yet  that  prevention  of  the  bite  of  an  infected  mosquito  is  not 
altogether  an  easy  task.  It  has  been  proposed  to  exterminate 
from  a  malarious  region  the  guilty  anopheles.  And  indeed  through 
destruction  of  the  young  mosquito,  the  larvae  of  the  adult,  by 
drying  up  or  otherwise  interfering  with  the  pools  and  puddles 
which  are  their  favourite  breeding  places,  much  may  be  done  to 
diminish  their  number.  But  entire  extermination,  in  most  places 
at  least,  appears  a  hopeless  task. 

Nor  is  it  necessary.  The  anopheles  bite  is  itself  harmless,  it 
is  only  the  bite  of  the  already  infected  anopheles  which  is  to  be 
dreaded.  Ague  has  within  the  memory  of  living  man  disappeared 
from  certain  districts  of  England,  from  the  Fens  to  wit.  Yet  the 
anopheles  still  lives  there ;  it  may  not  be  so  abundant  as  it  was  in 
former  times,  but  it  still  lives  there.  Nevertheless  it  no  longer 
breeds  ague,  since  for  some  reasons  or  other  not  at  present  clearly 
seen,  it  is  no  longer  an  infected  mosquito  ;  it  no  longer  bears  in 
its  body  and  its  glands  the  parasitic  organism. 

Much  may  be  done  by  simply  avoiding  the  bite  of  all  anopheles 
whether  infected  or  no.  The  anopheles  bites,  in  most  places  at 
all  events  chiefly  at  night,  it  rests  during  the  day ;  and  how 
much  may  be  done  by  the  simple  practice  of  sleeping  under  the 
protection  of  an  adequate  mosquito  net,  or  better  still,  of  a  house 
or  even  of  a  room  made  mosquito-proof  by  screening  all  openings 
with  wire  gauze,  has  been  proved  to  the  hilt  by  recent  experience 
in  Italy.  Two  observers  dwelt  for  months  in  one  of  the  worst 
malarious  parts  of  the  Campagna.  They  spent  their  days  studying 
the  mosquito  and  its  ways,  but  every  night  they  slept  in  a  hut 
screened  by  wire  gauze.  They  came  out  of  the  trial  unscathed. 
And  similar  results  have  followed  like  trials  in  Italy  in  the  case  of 
the  railway  officials  on  the  lines  running  through  malarious 
regions.  They  who  slept  in  mosquito-proof  rooms  were  secure 
against  malaria  in  spots  the  repute  of  which  for  giving  the  disease 
was  of  the  worst. 

But  this  is  after  all  an  imperfect  method  of  grappling  with  the 
evil,  a  method  moreover  which,  in  places  where  it  might  be  most 
wished  for,  is  subject  to  many  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
carrying  it  out. 

The  researches  of  Koch  in  New  Guinea  and  other  regions  of 
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the  East,  and  of  Stephens  and  Christophers,  observers  sent  out  by 
the  combined  action  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Royal  Society, 
in  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  have  disclosed  an  unexpected  source 
of  malaria  infection,  the  discovery  of  which  points  the  way  to 
another  method  of  prevention.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
native  inhabitants,  the  natives  who  have  for  generations  dwelt  in 
malarious  districts  do  not  suffer  from  malaria.  This  might  seem 
at  first  sight  to  indicate  that  the  black  man  is  insusceptible 
towards  the  disease.  But  this  is  not  so.  Black  people  may 
suffer  from  malaria,  and  a  black  man  coming  from  a  malaria-free 
country  into  a  malarious  district  very  often  does  so  suffer.  It  is 
the  black  people  who  have  lived  in  a  fever-stricken  region,  often 
in  the  same  village,  generation  after  generation,  who  are  free  from 
malaria.  Moreover  as  Koch  and  Stephens,  with  Christophers, 
have  shown,  though  in  such  places  the  adult  blacks  show  no 
malaria  parasites  at  all  in  their  blood,  the  blood  of  the  quite 
young  children,  especially  those  under  two  years  of  age,  is  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  eighty  per  cent,  or  more,  loaded  with 
parasites.  After  five  years  of  age  the  parasite  becomes  rare,  and 
then  vanishes  altogether. 

These  remarkable  facts  have  an  important  theoretical  bearing. 
They  show  that  when  a  group  of  people  live  generation  after 
generation  in  a  malarious  spot,  exposed  to  infection,  all  or  nearly 
all  the  children  in  each  generation  becoming  infected,  immunity 
may  be  hereditarily  acquired.  For  the  deaths  by  malaria  are  so 
few,  that  the  freedom  from  malaria  among  the  adults  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  survival  of  the  insusceptible ;  indeed,  the  children 
which  are  infected  appear  on  the  whole  not  to  suffer  greatly  from 
the  presence  of  the  parasite ;  they  have  acquired  a  sort  of  partial 
immunity.  A  further  interesting  question  is  raised,  namely, 
whether  the  immunity  thus  acquired  by  these  natives  is  con- 
nected with  their  being  black  people,  is  dependent  on  some  racial 
qualities ;  for  we  have  no  adequate  evidence  that  white  people 
placed  in  similar  circumstances  would  acquire  a  similar  immunity. 

Still  more  important,  however,  is  perhaps  the  practical 
bearing  of  these  facts.  Native  dwellings,  native  huts,  native 
villages,  are  potent  sources  of  infection.  With  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  young  children  teeming  with  the  malaria  parasite,  the 
anopheles  which  abounds  in  the  native  huts,  and  it  does  abound, 
has  not  far  to  go  to  become  infected.  And  actual  observation 
shows  that  very  few  of  the  anopheles  captured  in  native  huts  are 
free  from  the  parasite  ;  an  anopheles  caught  in  the  open,  may  or 
may  not  be  the  carrier  of  the  dreadful  scourge  ;  caught  in  a  native 
hut  he  is  nearly  sure  to  be. 

The  observations  of  Stephens  and  Christophers  seem  to  leave 
little  doubt  but  that  native  dwellings  have  a  most  powerful 
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influence  in  spreading  malaria  among  the  white  population.  For 
many  reasons  the  white  man  is  led  to  erect  his  permanent 
dwelling  or  to  pitch  his  tent  in  the  proximity  of  native  quarters  ; 
especially  as  he  travels  in  the  country  is  he  prone  to  pitch  his 
tent  near  the  native  hut  at  night,  at  the  time  when,  in  most 
places  at  least,  the  infected  anopheles  is  on  the  prowl.  He  is 
bitten  at  night  by  the  mosquito  wilich  a  few  days  before  had 
bitten  a  native  child  in  the  hut  close  by,  and  in  a  few  days  he 
is  "  down  with  fever." 

Hence  the  sign-post  of  what,  perhaps,  promises  to  be  the  most 
important  method  of  prevention,  that  of  avoiding,  particularly  at 
night,  the  near  neighbourhood  of  native  quarters.  The  distance 
which  may  be  assumed  to  afford  security  is  probably  not  very 
great,  for  such  evidence  as  we  possess  seems  to  show  that  the 
anopheles  does  not  wander  very  far. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  may  say  that  modern  research  has 
shown  that  the  dreaded  malaria  is  not  the  result  of  any  occult, 
mysterious  atmospheric  or  climatic  conditions,  that  it  is  emphati- 
cally an  infectious  disease.  Every  malarious  person,  so  long  as  he 
carries  the  parasite  in  his  blood,  is  a  source  of  infection,  a  poten- 
tial source  of  infection.  He  becomes  an  actual  source  of  infection 
whenever  an  anopheles  can  bite  him,  and  having  bitten  him  can 
go  on  to  bite  others.  Hence  malaria  can  be  prevented  by 
stopping  the  already  malarious  person  from  being  bitten  by 
anopheles,  and  so  preventing  the  anopheles  from  becoming  in- 
fected, or  by  stopping  infected  anopheles  from  biting  the  sound 
person. 

Now  that  we  know  the  nature  of  the  chain  of  events  through 
which  infection  takes  place,  it  can  be  only  a  matter  of  time  to 
find  out  which  of  the  various  methods  of  breaking  a  link  (and  the 
breaking  of  one  link  is  enough)  is  the  easiest,  swiftest  and  surest. 
It  may  seem  sanguine,  and  yet  there  are  reasons  for  being  san- 
guine, that  within  a  very  short  time  the  white  man  may  travel 
through  or  live  in  the  once  deadly  malarious  regions  of  West 
Africa  and  elsewhere  with  no  more  fear  of  "  catching  fever  "  than 
he  has  now  when  he  travels  through  or  dwells  in  the  once  ague- 
stricken  Fens  of  England. 

I  have  dwelt  on  malaria,  but  malaria  is  only  one  of  many 
deadly  tropical  diseases ;  and  the  story  of  malaria  leads  us  to 
hope,  not  without  reason,  that  the  progress  of  science  may  enable 
us  to  cope  with  these  other  diseases  also. 

MICHAEL  FOSTER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  FROM  A  FRENCH  POINT  OF  VIEW, 


To  the  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW. 

SIR, — The  object  of  M.  Yves  Guyot's  article  is  to  maintain 
that  the  extension  of  the  British  Empire  is  not  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  his  country,  France,  provided  that  it  be  accompanied 
by  the  open  door  to  trade.     He  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Intro- 
duction to  '  Problems  of  Greater  Britain/  and  asks  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  statement  which  I  make  that  the  granaries  and 
the  wool-producing  lands  of  the  British  Empire  are  sufficient  to 
supply  that  Empire.   The  answer  is  that  the  Introduction  is  purely 
statistical,  and  states  an  undoubted  fact.     Had  he,  however,  done 
me  the  honour  to  read  the  chapters  in  the  book  itself  in  which  I 
refer  to  preferential  trade  within  the  Empire,  and  to  other  of  the 
schemes  to  which,  even  from  a  British  standpoint,  he  is  opposed, 
he  would  have  found  that  I  do  not  combat,  but  share,  his  views. 
It  is  to  my  mind  advantageous,  as  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  that 
we  should   continue  to  do  with  Latin  America   and  with  the 
United   States   that   gigantic  trade  which  is   largely  one  from 
America  to  us  in  food  products.    Canada  and  India  could  produce 
sufficient  grain,  and  Australia  sufficient  wool,  to  maintain  us  as 
we  are.     But  it  is  not  to  our  advantage,  in  my  opinion,  that  we 
should  be  restricted  to  these  particular  sources  of  supply.      In 
another  part  of  his  article  M.  Yves  Guyot  returns  to  me,  and  he 
seems  to  doubt  whether  I  am  right  in  suggesting  that  it  was  the 
Germans  and  the  French  who  gave  the  signal  for  "  the  scramble 
of  1885."     The  African  scramble  reversed  the  policy  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Foreign  Office,  when  I  was  its  representative 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  supporting  in  Africa  an  "  improved 
status  quo,"  as  against  annexation.    M.  Yves  Guyot  suggests  that 
the  occupation  of  Cyprus  in  1878,  the  grant  of  the  North  Borneo 
Charter  in  1881,  and  the  occupation  of  Egypt  in  1882  show  that 
I  am  wrong.     But,  of  course,  I  did  not  contend  that  expansions 
of  the  British  Empire,  or  indeed  we  may   say  of  the  French 
dominions,  did   not  occur  before  the  daj&  named  of  1885.     It 
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seems,  however,  impossible  to  deny  that  the  rush  to  annexation 
has  been  far  more  rapid  since  the  German  new  departure  of  1885. 
The  occupation  of  Cyprus,  to  which,  in  our  interest,  I  was  opposed, 
was  undoubtedly  not  expansion  so  much  as  the  unwise  adoption 
of  a  new  military  post  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  a  temporary 
sentiment  in  Parliament  and  the  country ;  and  the  occupation  of 
Egypt  in  1882  was  undoubtedly  intended  at  that  time,  by  both 
political  parties  in  England,  to  be  temporary.  Yours  faithfully, 

CHARLES  W.  DILKE. 


THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  I.  MAY,   1901.  No.  4. 

IMPERIAL    COPYRIGHT 

THE  Cabinet  have,  it  is  understood,  adopted  Lord  Monkswell's 
Bill  for  consolidating  the  law  relating  to  literary  copyright,  which 
was  duly  considered  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Bill  will  be  introduced  this 
session  into  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Government  measure. 
In  these  circumstances  it  may  perhaps  be  timely  to  draw  attention 
to  certain  points  which  are  material  to  the  due  consideration  of 
the  law  of  copyright,  yet  do  not  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
statute  law,  and  are  only  casually  noticed  in  the  text-books. 

Literary  copyright  includes  the  exclusive  right  to  multiply 
copies  of  a  book,  a  right  that  is  primarily  confined  to  the  nation 
in  which  the  book  is  brought  out,  and  may  be  called  national  copy- 
right, or  copyright  of  the  country  of  origin.  This  copyright 
would  be  of  comparatively  little  value  if  books  printed  in  foreign 
countries  could  be  imported  into  the  country  of  origin,  as  the 
original  market  would  be  deluged  by  cheaper  reprints  made 
abroad.  Every  nation,  therefore,  further  protects  copyright  by 
prohibiting  the  importation  into  its  area  of  copies  of  books  made 
elsewhere  without  the  owner's  sanction,  in  which  national  copy- 
right subsists.  For  example,  England  prohibits  the  importation 
into  England  of  English  copyrighted  books,  so  do  Germany  and 
Italy,  of  German  and  Italian  copyright  books,  and  other  countries 
follow  their  example. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  protection  afforded  to  copyrighted 
books.  The  principal  European  nations,  by  the  Convention  of 
Berne,  and  certain  other  nations,  such  as  the  United  States,  by 
separate  treaty  or  declaration,  give  within  their  respective  areas 
to  foreign  copyrighted  books  the  same  protection,  with  certain 
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exceptions,  as  national  copyrighted  books  enjoy.  For  instance,  an 
English  author  in  France  enjoys  the  same  protection  in  respect 
of  an  English  copyrighted  book  as  if  he  were  a  Frenchman,  and 
such  book  had  been  copyrighted  in  France.  This  copyright  is 
denominated  International  Copyright. 

Thus  a  book  is  subject  to  national  copyright  in  its  country  of 
origin,  and  also  to  international  copyright  in  the  several  countries 
admitting  that  right.  The  result  is  that  an  author,  instead  of 
assigning  the  whole  copyright  to  a  single  publisher,  parcels  it 
out,  as  it  were,  amongst  a  variety  of  publishers,  granting  to  each 
a  license  conditioned  to  deal  in  a  certain  manner  with  a  limited 
portion  of  the  copyright. 

The  usual  and  most  important  restriction  in  such  licenses  is 
territorial.  For  example — Johnson,  an  English  author,  grants  a 
license  to  Bull,  an  English  publisher,  conditioned  that  he  is  to 
publish  and  sell  only  in  England.  He  grants  a  license  in  Germany 
in  the  same  book  to  a  German  publisher  restricting  the  sale  to 
Germany,  and  so  on  with  respect  to  other  countries.  The  English 
market  is  protected  by  the  English  law  that  reprints  made  out  of 
England  cannot  be  imported  into  England  without  the  sanction 
of  the  owner  of  the  copyright.  If  this  law  did  not  exist,  Smith, 
an  English  bookseller,  might  purchase  in  Germany  copies  of  the 
book,  and  flood  the  English  market,  to  the  ruin  of  the  English 
copyright  owner,  Bull,  and  the  same  protection  is  presumably 
afforded  to  foreign  copyright  owners  by  the  law  of  their  own 
countries.  This  prohibition,  then,  of  importation,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  protection  only  to  the  publishers;  it  operates 
as  a  direct  benefit  to  the  owner  of  the  copyright,  which  would 
not  possess  the  same  value  if  the  limited  market  could  not  be 
protected. 

From  a  draughtsman's  point  of  view,  the  international  clauses 
present  considerable  difficulties,  but  these  have  been  overcome  by 
the  courtesy  of  Sir  H.  Bergne,  who  has  approved  of  a  set  of 
provisions  on  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Office,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
Orders  in  Council,  will  place  international  copyright  in  a  workable 
condition. 

Colonial  copyright  remains  to  be  considered,  and  this  presents 
considerable  difficulties.  The  relation  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  in  regard  to  copyright  can  only  be  understood 
by  considering  the  course  of  legislation  and  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  that  legislation.  The  Copyright  Act  of  1842, 
5  &  6  Yict.  c.  45  (the  basis  of  the  existing  law  of  copyright), 
following  the  example  of  the  original  Act  of  Anne,  made  copy- 
right of  a  British  work  published  in  Britain  extend  to  the  whole 
of  His  Majesty's  dominions.  At  that  time  the  colonies  did  not 
produce  any  books,  and  colonial  authors  and  publishers  were 
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practically  non-existent.  International  copyright  was  also  in  its 
infancy,  and  pirated  editions  of  almost  every  English  book,  especi- 
ally of  English  novels,  were  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  throughout  the 
Continent  and  the  United  States. 

The  contrast  between  the  prices  charged  for  foreign  reprints 
and  English  editions  was  made  greater  by  the  custom  then  in 
vogue  in  England  of  printing  books,  especially  novels,  in  an  ex- 
pensive form,  the  publisher  trusting  to  the  agency  of  circulating 
libraries  to  bring  his  wares  within  reach  of  the  general  reading 
public.  At  the  same  time,  the  colonial  market  was  so  limited 
that  the  British  publisher  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  supply 
a  cheap  colonial  edition,  the  importation  of  which  into  the 
United  Kingdom  might  spoil  the  English  market.  No  complaints 
seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  colonies  as  to  the  exclusion  of 
their  authors  from  the  privileges  of  copyright,  but  soon  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1842  the  Canadian  reading  public  found 
themselves  excluded  from  all  chance  of  obtaining  English  litera- 
ture at  cheap  rates,  while  the  United  States  and  the  Continental 
public  alike  could  procure  as  many  cheap  pirated  English  books 
as  they  desired.  This  difficulty  was  intensified  in  Canada  by  the 
fact  that  the  population  was  too  sparse  to  allow  of  the  establish- 
ment of  circulating  libraries  or  book  societies  capable  of  bringing 
dear  books  at  a  cheap  rate  within  the  reach  of  the  general  reader. 

So  strongly  was  this  grievance  felt  by  the  Canadians,  that 
in  1847,  at  their  solicitation,  the  Colonial  Act,  1847, 10  &  11  Viet. 
c.  95,  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  This  Act  provided  that 
if  a  colonial  legislature  passed  an  Act  containing  provisions  which 
appeared  to  Her  Majesty  sufficient  to  secure  to  the  British  author 
reasonable  protection  for  his  work,  an  Order  in  Council  might 
declare  that  so  long  as  such  Act  should  be  in  force  the  statutory 
provisions  which  prohibit  the  importation  into  the  Colony  of  foreign 
reprints  except  by  the  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  copyright 
should  be  suspended.  The  1847  Act  was  intended  specially  for 
Canada,  but  no  fewer  than  nineteen  colonies  availed  themselves 
of  its  provisions  and  obtained  orders  enabling  them  to  import 
printed  editions.  It  still  remains  in  force,  and  no  general  law 
relating  to  copyright  in  the  colonies  has  since  been  added  to  the 
Statute  Book,  but  in  the  case  of  Canada  various  Acts  have  been 
passed,  and  circumstances  have  arisen  to  which  it  may  be  well 
to  draw  attention  before  adverting  to  the  proposal  contained  in 
Lord  Monkswell's  Bill. 

In  1867  the  British  North  America  Act  establishing  the 
dominion  of  Canada,  came  into  force.  By  that  Act  copyright 
was  one  of  the  subjects  declared  to  be  within  the  power  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  con- 
troversy arose  whether  the  Imperial  Parliament  had  or  had  not 
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delegated  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  the  power  of  overruling  the 
Imperial  Act  of  1842.  This  contention  was,  however,  negatived 
by  the  English  law  officers,  who  decided  that  it  was  contrary 
to  constitutional  law,  the  General  Copyright  Act  of  1842,  and  also 
to  the  Colonial  Acts  Validity  Act,  1865,  which  declared  that  any 
enactment  in  a  colonial  Act  repugnant  to  an  imperial  Act  should 
be  void.  They  were  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  power  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament  was  restricted  to  their  common  law  power 
of  passing  Acts  confined  in  their  scope  to  Canada  and  not  in- 
consistent with  Imperial  law. 

Although  by  the  Act  of  1842  British  copyright  extended 
throughout  the  Empire,  a  colonial  author  was  entitled  under  that 
Act  to  no  protection  whatever,  and  the  colonial  governments  were 
long  in  availing  themselves  of  their  restricted  right  to  regulate 
copyright  by  statute.  At  length  in  1875  the  Canadian  Parliament 
passed  an  Act  creating  a  Canadian  copyright  of  twenty-eight  years 
in  respect  of  works  printed  in  Canada  by  every  person  domiciled 
in  Canada  or  any  British  possession,  or  a  citizen  of  a  country 
having  an  international  copyright  treaty  with  England.  A  British 
author  is  thus  excluded  from  obtaining  originally  Canadian  copy- 
right, but  the  Act  provides  that  a  book  copyrighted  in  Great  Britain 
and  reprinted  in  Canada  shall  ipso  facto  be  clothed  with  the  pro- 
tection of  Canadian  copyright.  The  Act  further  prohibited  the 
importation  into  Canada  of  foreign  copies — of  Canadian  copy- 
righted works,  but  made  one  exception,  in  the  case  of  works  legally 
printed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  importation  of  which  was 
allowed. 

Some  doubts  were  entertained  whether  this  Act  was  not  in 
contravention  of  the  Colonial  Act,  1847,  which  permitted  the  im- 
portation into  Canada  of  foreign  reprints,  and  consequently  the 
Imperial  Act,  38  &  39  Viet.  c.  53,  called  "  The  Canada  Copyright 
Act,  1875,"  was  passed  authorizing  the  royal  assent  to  be  given  to 
the  Canadian  Act,  but  enacting  that  no  person  except  the  owner  of 
the  copyright  should  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  copies  of 
books  first  copyrighted  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  afterward 
copyrighted  in  Canada.  Practically  then  the  principal  effect  of 
the  Canadian  Copyright  Act  appears  to  be — to  repeal  the  Foreign 
Keprints  Act  so  far  as  respects  books  copyrighted  in  Canada,  by 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  copies  into  the  colony, 
whilst  the  importation  of  copies  of  British  copyrighted  books  was 
permitted,  while  at  the  same  time  the  privilege  of  importing 
colonial  reprints  of  British  copyrighted  books  into  the  United 
Kingdom  was  forbidden. 

At  last  in  1886  the  injustice  that  had  been  done  to  books 
published  in  the  colonies  by  excluding  them  from  the  privileges 
of  imperial  copyright  was  remedied  by  the  International  Copyright 
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Act,  1886,  49  &  50  Viet.  c.  35.  Section  8  of  that  Act  provided  that 
"  The  Copyright  Acts  shall  subject  to  this  Act  apply  to  a  literary 
or  artistic  work  produced  in  a  British  possession  in  like  manner 
as  they  apply  to  a  work  first  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom." 
A  provision  is  added  enabling  the  sovereign  by  Order  in  Council  to 
modify  as  respects  any  British  possession  the  Copyright  Acts  and 
the  Act  of  1886  as  may  seem  expedient.  It  reserves  to  a  British 
possession  the  right  of  legislating  with  respect  to  the  copyright 
of  works  produced  in  such  possession,  and  extends  the  Inter- 
national Copyright  Acts  to  the  British  possessions  unless  excepted 
by  Order  in  Council. 

The  last  Act  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  is  the  Canadian 
Act  of  July  18th,  1900  :  "  An  Act  to  amend  the  Copyright  Act." 
In  effect,  this  Act  secures  to  a  Canadian  publisher,  who  has  obtained 
from  the  owner  of  the  copyright  of  a  British  copyrighted  book,  a 
license  to  publish  it  for  sale  only  in  Canada,  the  exclusive  market 
in  Canada,  by  providing  for  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  into 
Canada  of  any  copies  of  the  work  printed  elsewhere.  In  other 
words  it  repeals  the  provision  of  the  Canada  Copyright  Act  of  1875, 
which  reserves  to  the  British  publisher  the  right  of  introducing 
copies  of  British  copyrighted  books  into  Canada,  although  the 
author  might  have  granted  to  a  British  publisher  the  right  to 
publish  only  for  sale  in  Great  Britain,  and  at  the  same  time  granted 
to  a  Canadian  publisher  the  right  to  publish  only  for  sale  in 
Canada.  The  Canadian  Act  of  1900  closes  a  controversy  which 
for  sixty  years  has  caused  friction  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  Canada.  Lord  Monkswell's  Bill  proposes  to  empower  all  the 
colonies  to  pass  a  similar  measure. 

Such  is  the  labyrinth  of  colonial  law,  but  a  clue  to  its  intricacies 
is  found  if  we  consider  the  change  of  circumstances  that  gradually 
took  place  in  the  book  trade.  The  era  of  the  Foreign  Reprints 
Act  lasting  over  some  thirty  or  forty  years,  marks  the  time  when 
copyright  in  a  book  was  considered  virtually  as  a  unity  restricted 
to  one  country,  and  British  books  were  published  in  an  expen- 
sive form  and  at  high  prices.  The  International  Acts  extended 
the  area  of  copyright,  and  an  author  had  not  only  a  British 
copyright,  but  a  copyright  in  France  and  Germany,  and  all  the 
principal  Continental  countries,  and  at  length  under  the  Chase 
Act  he  had  a  capacity  to  acquire  a  copyright  in  the  United  States. 
This  led  to  a  territorial  division  of  copyright.  An  author  instead 
of  assigning  the  whole  of  his  copyright,  granted  licenses  to 
particular  publishers  in  different  countries,  to  publish  an  edition 
saleable  in  that  country  only.  Thus  a  German  might  publish  in 
Germany,  a  Frenchman  in  France,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  the  States,  and  so  on.  Each  of  these  states  protected  its  own 
publisher,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  into  its  domain  of  copies 
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printed  elsewhere.  Several  consequences  flowed  from  this  practice 
and  the  legislation  which  ensued.  Pirated  copies  could  no  longer 
be  obtained  and  imported  under  the  Foreign  Reprint  Acts  into 
the  colonies,  and  Canadian  publishers  found  it  to  be  their  interest 
to  deal  directly  with  the  British  author,  who  gave  them  a  license 
to  publish  an  edition  in  Canada  only,  at  the  same  time  English 
publishers  reduced  the  price  of  their  books,  selling  the  six-shilling 
novel  in  one  volume  in  the  place  of  the  thirty-one  shilling  novel 
in  three  volumes. 

The  objection  has  been  urged  to  Lord  Monks  well's  Bill  that 
although  Canada  is  satisfied,  the  other  self-governing  colonies 
must  give  their  assent  before  it  is  brought  into  Parliament.  A 
little  consideration,  however,  will  show  that  this  Bill  cannot  be 
reasonably  objected  to  by  the  colonies.  First  it  confers  a  larger 
measure  of  copyright  on  the  colonial  as  well  as  British  authors, 
secondly  it  reserves  to  the  colony  the  full  and  unimpaired  right  of 
colonial  legislation,  that  is  to  say  the  right  to  regulate  copyright 
as  it  pleases  within  its  own  borders.  More  than  this  it  reserves 
to  the  colony  the  right  of  importing  foreign  reprints.  Lastly  it 
confers  on  each  colony  the  right  of  protecting  its  own  market 
by  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  into  a  colony  of  British 
copies  of  a'work  for  the  publication  of  which  an  exclusive  license 
has  been  granted  to  a  colonial  publisher.  In  short,  a  colony  has 
all  the  benefits  of  the  Imperial  legislation,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  can,  if  it  pleases,  create  an  exclusive  market  for  books  printed 
within  its  own  area.  Canada  is  satisfied  with  the  Bill,  and  the 
other  colonies  may  surely  be  contented  likewise. 

It  is  however  possible  that  some  colony  may  be  so  ill-advised 
as  to  refuse  its  assent  to  the  Bill.  If  such  an  unlikely  event 
should  occur  it  remains  to  take  the  course  of  excluding  that 
colony  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill  and  of  allowing  the  existing 
law  to  apply  to  that  colony,  giving,  if  it  be  thought  fit,  power  to 
the  colony  to  adopt  by  a  colonial  Act  the  new  law. 

THEING. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  idols  of  free  trade  and  protection  are  rapidly 
losing  their  hold  on  the  public  mind  in  Australia,  still,  as  was 
anticipated,  these  waning  fiscal  forces  formed  the  poles  of 
attraction  round  which  party  votes  chiefly  clustered  at  the 
Commonwealth  Election.  The  main  body  of  voters,  however, 
occupied  a  position  midway  between  the  partizans  on  either  flank, 
and  placing  patriotism  above  dogma,  gave  their  suffrage  to  those 
statesmen  whose  character  and  ability  are  indispensable  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Commonwealth  at  this  juncture. 

Many  of  the  voting  papers  presented  a  record  of  divided 
allegiance  to  the  dethroned  deities.  Each  State  voted  for  the 
senators  as  one  electorate,  but  in  no  case  did  the  result  disclose 
a  uniform  fiscal  ticket.  In  New  South  Wales  and  in  Western 
Australia  free  trade  was  the  dominant  tint ;  in  Queensland  pro- 
tection prevailed,  but  in  the  other  States  the  numbers  were  three 
to  three ;  this  equal  balance  affords  an  excellent  object  lesson  of 
mutual  toleration  at  the  polls  which  gives  good  promise  of 
harmonious  co-operation  in  the  Senate,  but  is  dispiriting  to  the 
expectation  of  those  who  had  entered  on  the  propaganda  of  an 
exterminating  fiscal  crusade.  The  position  was  practically  pre- 
dicated by  the  necessity  of  raising  about  eight  and  a  half  millions 
by  customs  duties,  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which 
the  tariff  must  originate,  presents  a  preponderance  of  members 
who  are  in  favour  of  obtaining  this  revenue  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  conduce  towards  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  national 
industries ;  Mr.  Barton's  dictum  of  revenue,  without  destruction, 
is  therefore  in  a  fair  way  towards  realisation. 

In  both  Houses  the  Government  has,  irrespective  of  the  tariff 
issue,  the  command  of  a  good  majority,  so  that  the  first  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Federal  ballot  boxes  is  in  favour  of  the 
retention  in  office  of  the  Barton  administration.  Conflicting 
opinions  have,  however,  been  expressed  as  to  the  date  on  which 
the  Federal  tariff  will  be  announced.  The  great  desire  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  community  is  for  the  early  termination 
of  the  present  state  of  uncertainty ;  and  the  energetic  character 
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of  Mr.  Kingston,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs,  points  toward 
a  speedy  settlement.  Presumably  the  duties  will  be  collected 
from  the  time  when  the  tariff  is  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House. 

The  return,  especially  for  the  Senate,  of  a  number  of  so-called 
advocates  of  a  low  tariff  may  involve  a  full-dress  debate  on  the 
general  question  of  free  trade  and  protection.  The  whole  realm 
of  the  abstract  may  be  ransacked  with  idolatrous  solicitude  for 
arguments  in  favour  of  each  particular  fetich,  but  when  this 
dogmatic  tournament  has  spent  its  force,  and  members  are  con- 
fronted with  the  practical  issue,  the  vast  majority,  laying  theory 
aside,  will,  while  arranging  the  details  of  the  tariff,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  sinful  in  giving  effect  to  the 
promptings  of  natural  affection,  and  will  regard  the  industries 
of  their  fellow  citizens  with  somewhat  more  favour  than  those  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

As  a  natural  outcome  of  the  recent  approachment  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies,  the  current  of  feeling  towards 
reciprocity  with  Great  Britain  is  daily  becoming  stronger.  It 
appears  that  many,  even  of  the  free  trade  party,  are  in  favour  of 
a  preference  being  given  to  British  manufactures.  Any  Imperial 
overture  in  the  direction  of  reciprocity — for  example,  a  recognition 
of  the  not  unorthodox  claim  for  a  small  set-off  against  bounty -fed 
sugar,  or  a  concession  in  support  of  Empire-grown  wine — would 
meet  with  an  immediate  response.  Theoretically,  the  orderly 
progression  towards  the  far-off  goal  of  universal  free  trade  would 
appear  to  lie  through  reciprocity :  in  accordance  with  Lowell's 
well-known  couplet  :— 

"  From  lower  to  the  higher  next, 
Not  to  the  top,  is  Nature's  text." 

And  there  are  many  who  are  tending  towards  the  conviction  that 
in  the  channels  of  trade,  if  anywhere,  is  to  be  found  the  influence 
which  will  make  for  Imperial  Federation. 

The  united  front  of  Australia  in  regard  to  external  affairs  is 
indicated  in  the  correspondence  passing  between  the  Premier  and 
the  Colonial  Office  on  the  delicate  question  of  the  New  Hebrides ; 
and  the  rapid  ripening  of  the  national  instinct  against  the  intro- 
duction of  coloured  races  is  revealed  by  the  claim  of  both  sides  of 
the  House  to  the  copyright  of  the  phrase,  "  A  White  Australia." 

The  Federal  departments  are  in  business-like  manner  being 
assumed  by  the  Commonwealth.  The  customs  passed  under 
Federal  control  on  January  1st,  and  at  noon  on  March  1st,  the 
bells  of  the  General  Post  Offices  chimed  themselves  out  of  existence 
as  State  institutions.  As,  however,  the  revenue  accounts  for 
each  State  are  to  be  kept  separate  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
philatelists  will  have  some  time  to  wait  before  Commonwealth 
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designs  can  be  added  to  their  collections.  The  defence  forces 
were  also  taken  over  on  March  1st,  and  Mr.  Barton  has  an- 
nounced that  an  Imperial  officer  of  high  standing  will,  when  the 
necessary  Act  is  passed,  be  appointed  to  the  command.  This 
unification  of  the  forces  should  not,  however,  be  accepted  as 
evidence  of  the  growth  of  a  military  spirit  in  Australia.  The 
Commonwealth  will  be  fortified,  not  so  much  by  the  enlistment 
of  a  standing  army  as  by  the  large  proportion  of  its  citizens  who, 
from  their  childhood  up,  are  at  home  with  horse  and  rifle.  The 
Australian  youth  is  saddle-bred.  No  climate  is  better  adapted  to 
the  horse  than  that  of  Central  Australia.  Stables  are  unnecessary, 
disease  is  unknown,  natural  grasses  abundant,  and  therefore  the 
cost  of  upkeep  trivial.  The  establishment  of  Imperial  breeding 
depots,  whence  an  unfailing  supply  of  remounts  could  be  shipped 
on  smooth  seas  to  any  point  in  the  Pacific  or  Indian  Oceans, 
would  vastly  add  to  British  efficiency  in  the  international  arena 
of  the  future. 

Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  Federal  Attorney-General,  has  in  hand  the 
preparation  of  the  Act  to  constitute  the  High  Court  of  Appea.1, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  to  entrust  the  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  to  Australian  Judges  will  before  long  receive 
abundant  vindication.  The  Government  is  taking  steps  pre- 
paratory to  the  selection  at  the  earliest  possible  date  of  the  site 
for  the  Federal  capital.  Public  opinion  appears  to  favour  the 
acquisition  of  a  Federal  territory  for  this  purpose  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  statutory  minimum  of  one  hundred  square  miles. 
The  decision  to  lease,  instead  of  alienating,  the  Federal  lands  is 
not  only  economically  sound,  but  will  present  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  of  rearing  a  city  abounding  in  beautiful  and  suitable 
architecture. 

It  is  now  definitely  settled  that  Australia's  first  Federal 
Parliament  will  meet  not  in  the  Exhibition  building  but  in  the 
Chambers  previously  occupied  by  the  Victorian  Legislature.  The 
premises  will  be  familiar  to  many  members  of  both  Houses,  for 
it  was  in  the  hall  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Victoria  that 
the  Convention  which  passed  the  Commonwealth  Act  held  its  final 
session.  And  the  high  level  of  eloquence,  forensic  skill,  and  con- 
structive ability  which  characterised  the  proceedings  of  that  Con- 
vention, will  be  amply  upheld,  for  half  its  members  have  secured 
seats  in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 

As  a  token  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  Labour  Party  is 
justly  held,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  seats  in  each  House  of  the 
Federal  Legislature  are  occupied  by  Labour  members.  Their 
record  in  the  Colonial  Parliaments  justifies  the  confident  pre- 
diction that  they  will  prove  equally  able,  industrious,  and  useful 
in  the  higher  plane  of  Federal  statesmanship. 
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The  presence  of  the  heir-apparent  will  draw  all  thoughts  to 
Australia  on  May  9th,  and  the  speech  from  the  throne  will  be 
scanned  with  intense  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  world.  The 
great  and  responsible  task  of  nation-building  which  awaits  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  could  not  have  been  entered  upon 
under  more  favourable  auspices.  And  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  devotion  to  the  homeland  and  loyalty  to  the  Empire 
will  be  the  keynote  of  every  Act. 

JOHN  A.  COCKBURN 
(Agent-General  for  South  Australia). 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MOUNTED   INFANTRY 

"  MOUNTED  Infantry,  as  a  force  in  the  field,  is  of  incalculable 
value,"  said  Lord  Wolseley,  when  presiding  at  a  lecture  given  by 
me  at  the  United  Service  Institute  some  fifteen  years  ago.*  And 
he  added,  "  the  Army  possessing  such  a  force,  and  whose  leaders 
know  how  to  use  and  to  handle  it,  will  have  an  enormous  advan- 
tage over  an  army  that  adheres  exclusively  to  the  stereotyped 
employment  of  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery."  Seldom  has  it 
occurred  that  a  military  development  has  been  so  completely  vin- 
dicated as  that  which  the  military  genius  of  the  late  Commander- 
in- Chief  so  powerfully  advocated  upon  this  and  every  occasion 
when  opportunity  presented  itself.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
strategical  successes,  and  in  large  measure  the  tactical  successes, 
of  the  campaign  in  South  Africa  have  been  achieved  by  the 
correct  appreciation  of  the  power  of  mounted  troops  handled 
upon  the  principles  zealously  maintained  by  the  promoters  of  the 
mounted  infantry  movement. 

Every  change,  and  every  development,  no  matter  how  salutary, 
invariably  courts  an  active  opposition  from  soldiers,  who,  of  all 
professional  men,  are  the  most  conservative  in  their  instincts. 
But  perhaps  no  innovation  introduced  into  the  British  Army 
during  the  last  century  has  provoked  more  bitter  opposition  than 
that  of  a  mobile  mounted  force,  trained  to  dismounted  service, 
and  accustomed  to  regard  their  fire-arms  as  their  real  weapon  of 
offence  and  defence. 

The  mounted  infantry  movement  evoked,  above  all,  the 
hostility  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  reasons  are  easily  intelligible, 
for  it  introduced  an  entirely  new  system  of  tactics,  and  brought 
to  light  principles  of  organisation  and  training  which  had  been 
neglected  or  forgotten.  The  lessons  of  the  American  War  had 
not,  however,  been  wholly  thrown  away,  and  by  degrees  the 
Army  has  become  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  development 
of  fire  power,  the  introduction  of  smokeless  powder,  and  the 
necessity  for  increased  mobility  have  brought  about  a  revolution 

*  June  2nd,  1886. 
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in  the  tactics  of  the  mounted  services,  of  which  the  American 
cavalry  leaders  in  1862-65  were  the  first  practical  exponents. 

The  cavalry,  as  a  body,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  accept 
readily  the  change  of  the  tactical  system  in  which  they  had  been 
reared.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  principles  upon 
which  the  mounted  infantry  leaders  pinned  their  faith  did  not 
at  first  commend  themselves  ;  I  allude  to  the  simplicity  and  the 
advantages  of  mounted  drill  in  single  rank,  the  company  or 
squadron  system  of  organisation  and  tactics,  the  personal  instruc- 
tion of  the  men  by  the  officers  who  led  them,  with  the  consequent 
abolition  of  the  system  which  left  the  training  of  the  soldier  to  the 
drill  sergeant,  the  riding  master,  and  the  adjutant.  Kadical  changes 
in  the  drill,  tactics,  organisation,  administration  and  the  training 
of  the  mounted  branch  were  not  likely  to  be  received  without  much 
criticism,  while  the  possibility  of  a  force  of  mounted  infantry  thus 
raised,  trained  and  organised,  from  selected  detachments  of  infantry, 
being  of  real  and  practical  value,  was  held  up  to  ill- disguised 
ridicule,  and  to  much  active  hostility. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  mounted 
infantry  movement,  which,  from  small  beginnings,  has  continued 
to  make  slow  but  sure  progress.  In  South  Africa,  notably  in 
the  Zulu  War  of  1879,  and  in  the  Boer  War  of  1881,  infantry 
had  been  trained  to  act  mounted  with  distinctly  valuable  results. 
In  the  Egyptian  War  of  1882  a  corps  raised  from  officers  and 
men  of  the  3rd  Batt.  King's  Eoyal  Rifles  and  South  Stafford 
Eegiment,  who  had  similarly  served  in  the  Boer  War  of  1881,  did 
very  remarkable  service  from  the  first  moment  of  the  landing  of 
the  troops  in  Alexandria  to  the  capture  of  the  Citadel  at  Cairo  by 
a  coup  de  main.  This  corps,  insignificant  as  it  was  in  numbers, 
won  renown  for  gallant  and  daring  service,  and  observant  soldiers 
saw  in  the  extraordinary  success  of  this  small  body  of  mounted 
infantry,  that  the  theories  advanced  by  Sir  George  Chesney  in 
1874  might  some  day  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  that  the  intro- 
duction of  mobile  fire  power,  such  as  that  which  had  brought 
defeat  to  our  arms  in  South  Africa  in  1881,  was  likely  to  cause 
a  revolution  in  modern  tactics. 

Public  opinion  was,  therefore,  prepared  to  accept  the  change 
which  Lord  Wolseley  proceeded  to  bring  into  practical  effect  by  the 
organisation,  in  February  1888,  of  a  Mounted  Infantry  Eegiment  for 
instructional  purposes.  The  system  thus  originated  was  intended  to 
provide  in  each  infantry  battalion  on  home  service,  a  small  mounted 
unit  of  officers,  N.C.O.  and  men,  complete  in  itself,  which  should 
be  capable  of  unlimited  expansion  when  required  in  time  of  war. 
This  unit  would  be  available  to  perform  the  scouting  and  patrol 
duties  for  the  infantry  battalion  to  which  it  belonged,  or  by  being 
collected  into  larger  units,  would  further  be  available  for  perform- 
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ing  service  as  mounted  infantry  in  conjunction  with  the  cavalry. 
From   the   formation  of  this   experimental   corps,  the   mounted 
infantry  question  became  daily  more  important,  and  in  1890,  when 
cavalry  manoeuvres  on  a  large  scale  were  held  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  a  complete  Mounted  Infantry  battalion  was  employed  in 
the  operations  as  an  integral  part  of  a  cavalry  force.    The  systems 
of   training  and   of   organisation  were  certainly  justified   by  the 
success  of  the  mounted  infantry  on  that  occasion  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent manoeuvres  of  1891.     The  success  of  the  training,  how-w 
ever,  was  ascribed  by  many  to  the  instruction  given  in  riding  and 
drill  to  the  rank  and  file.     Nothing  could  be  more  misleading. 
Every  experienced  mounted  infantry  leader  knows  that  there  is 
small  difficulty  in  teaching  British  soldiers  riding,  drill,  and  horse 
management.     The  real  difficulty  is  to  provide  that  knowledge  of 
tactical  leadership  on  the  part  of  officers,  and  to  inculcate  that 
individuality,  yet  cohesion,  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file,  which 
constitute  the  principal  value  of  such  troops. 

The  period  of  instruction  for  training  the  mounted  infantry 
detachments  has  been  gradually  curtailed,  during  the  last  few 
years,  from  two  and  a  half  and  three  months  to  six  weeks.  The 
School  of  Instruction  at  Aldershot  has  moreover  never  received 
the  recognition  due  to  its  importance.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  course  of  training  has  proved  inadequate  for  any  real  efficiency, 
and  instruction  in  tactics  has  been  impracticable.  But  in  spite  of 
the  deterioration  in  the  degree  of  training  which  has  recently 
taken  place,  an  undoubted  advantage  has  resulted,  and  nearly 
each  battalion  on  home  service  possessed,  when  the  recent  cam- 
paign in  South  Africa  broke  out,  a  small  nucleus  of  selected  men 
who  had  in  a  greater  or  in  a  less  degree  been  trained  in  riding, 
drill  and  stable  management. 

It  must  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  important  lessons 
of  the  South  African  War  that  smokeless  powder  and  long  range 
firearms  have  rendered  it  necessary  in  future  for  all  infantry 
scouting  and  patrolling  to  be  performed  by  mounted  men,  as  the 
distances  to  be  traversed  are  too  great  and  the  necessity  for  rapid 
movement  too  important  for  such  duties  to  be  effectively  performed 
by  men  on  foot.  This  has  been  abundantly  proved  during  the 
recent  operations.  It  has  also  been  equally  demonstrated  that 
no  cavalry  force  can  ever  be  complete  without  a  proportion  of 
infantry  capable  of  acting  with  it. 

In  discussing  the  value  of  mounted  infantry,  its  training  and 
organisation,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  position  of  Mounted 
Infantry  relative  to  Mounted  Eifles  clear.  While  Mounted  In- 
fantry are  footmen  trained  for  purposes  of  mobility  to  ride  a  horse 
or  bicycle,  Mounted  Eifles  are  horsemen  trained  to  fight  on  foot. 
The  one  is  an  infantry  soldier  provided  for  temporary  purposes 
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with  means  of  rapid  movement,  and  the  other  is  a  mounted  man 
trained  to  act  in  all  respects  as  cavalry  except  in  the  use  of  the 
sword  or  lance.  During  the  war,  the  whole  of  the  colonial 
mounted  troops  were  organised,  trained,  and  equipped  as  Mounted 
Rifles.  Good  as  was  the  service  rendered  by  the  Colonial  Mounted 
Troops,  it  would  unquestionably  have  been  more  valuable,  more 
satisfactory,  at  the  commencement  of  the  operations,  if  this 
particular  branch  of  the  mounted  service  had  received  special 
^recognition.  The  Imperial  authorities  have  never  issued  any 
Manual  of  Drill  and  Tactics  *  for  such  troops,  nor  is  there  any 
recognised  corps  of  regular  Mounted  Rifles  which  might  form 
a  type  or  standard  of  efficiency,  and  provide  the  much  required 
instructional  staff.  Consequently  there  was  a  varying  lack  of 
tactical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  leaders,  and  a  very  serious 
ignorance  of  the  details  of  drill  and  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the 
N.  C.  0.  and  men.  This  failing  constituted  a  most  serious  draw- 
back, and  its  defect  was  only  to  be  remedied  by  that  most  costly 
of  all  experiments,  practical  instruction  given  before  the  enemy. 
The  Imperial  Yeomanry,  also  organised,  trained  and  equipped  as 
mounted  rifles,  suffered  a  similar  disadvantage.  It  would  be  as 
inadvisable  as  it  would  be  easy  to  give  repeated  illustrations  of  the 
effect  of  this  only  too  frequent  source  of  danger,  and  of  this  only 
too  fruitful  cause  of  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  to  the  Army 
generally  during  the  campaign. 

The  tactical  methods  adopted  by  the  Boers,  begotten  of  long 
years  of  warfare,  rendered  the  creation  by  us  of  a  large  force  of 
mounted  troops  imperative.  Powerful  and  gallant  as  our  infantry 
have  always  proved,  it  was  obvious  from  the  first,  more  especially 
after  the  battles  fought  by  Lord  Methuen,  that  ultimate  success 
against  so  mobile  an  enemy  as  the  Boers  could  only  be  achieved 
by  large  forces  of  mounted  men  equipped  and  manoeuvred  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  adopted  by  our  antagonists. 

Fortunately  we  had  at  hand  a  nucleus  of  trained  officers  and 
men,  whose  services  could  be  utilised  for  raising  Mounted  In- 
fantry, and  fortunately  we  had  in  the  Australasian  Colonies 
mounted  corps  of  the  very  type  required,  and  in  Canada  material 
suitable  to  take  the  field  as  Mounted  Rifles.  The  number  of 
mounted  men  being  still  inadequate  a  body  of  Imperial  Yeomanry 
was  raised  in  the  old  country  as  Mounted  Rifles  which  included 
about  25  per  cent,  of  men  from  the  ranks  of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
of  England  and  Scotland  !  This  splendid  force  was  recruited  from 
the  same  class  relatively  as  that  which  filled  the  ranks  of  the  colonial 
mounted  corps.  Without,  in  many  instances,  any  military  training, 
without  previous  knowledge  of  the  country,  these  Mounted  Rifles 

*  A  Manual  x>f  drill  for  Australian  Mounted  Troops  was  drawn  up,  under  my 
auspices,  in  Australia  during  1895  for  local  use  only. 
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and  Yeomanry  were  able  to  deal  with  the  enemy  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  case  of  either  infantry 
or  cavalry  of  the  recognised  type,  and  the  Mounted  Infantry 
organised  from  the  Imperial  regular  infantry  battalions  contri- 
buted an  element  of  good  discipline,  steadiness  and  cohesion 
which  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  troops  so  inexperienced. 

Many  critics  argue  that  valuable  as  mounted  infantry  and 
mounted  rifles  have  proved  themselves  to  be  in  South  Africa  and 
in  Egypt,  they  would  be  valueless  in  a  campaign  elsewhere,  and 
against  a  European  enemy.  Continental  opinion  asserts  that  our 
undoubted  capacity  for  raising  such  troops  would  avail  little 
in  any  contest  with  European  armies.  The  masses  of  French 
or  German  Cavalry  trained  to  arme  blanche,  would,  it  is  con- 
tended, make  short  work  of  mounted  troops  trained  to  fight  on 
foot.  It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  soundness  of  such  argument. 
We  have  the  experience  of  the  American  War  1862-65  to 
guide  us,  and  the  achievements  of  those  great  leaders  of  mounted 
men,  Sheridan,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Grierson,  and  Forrest,  whose 
operations  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  close  and  wooded 
country.  We  have  our  own  experience  during  1882  in  Egypt, 
and  still  more  recently  in  South  Africa,  of  campaigns  in  a  country 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  movements  of  cavalry — in  fact  suitable 
to  that  arm  as  few  other  theatres  of  war  are  likely  to  be.  Profiting 
by  the  practical  experience  thus  gained  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  under  many  different  conditions,  British  military 
opinion  is  therefore,  I  venture  to  think,  justified  in  asserting  the 
view  that  success  in  the  next  great  European  struggle  will  belong 
to  that  nation  which  first  adopts  the  principle  of  a  mobile  fire 
power,  and  trains  and  organises  its  mounted  troops  accordingly. 
According  to  Sir  George  Chesney, 

"  Thirty  thousand  horsemen  would,  if  handled  boldly  without  fear  of  conse- 
quences, or  regard  to  conventional  rule,  entirely  cripple  and  confound  an  army 
of  300,000.  Biding  to  and  fro  in  rear  of  an  army,  intercepting  its  communica- 
tions, cutting  off  its  supplies,  destroying  its  reserve  ammunition  and  material, 
such  a  force  would,  undoubtedly,  create  panic  and  confusion  far  and  wide." 

Sir  George  was  a  close  student  of  history,  and  doubtless  his 
views  were  based  upon  the  gallant  exploits  of  the  American 
leaders  I  have  named.  His  words,  in  face  of  our  recent  expe- 
rience at  the  hand  of  the  Boers  are  little  less  than  prophetic. 

I  will  now  consider  very  briefly  what  is  required  to  produce  or 
develop  the  mounted  troops  of  the  type  above  discussed.  As  a 
result  of  their  South  African  experience  the  British  cavalry  may 
be  expected  to,  and  undoubtedly  will  cultivate  that  adaptability 
which  is  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  British  soldiers,  and  will 
train  and  instruct  their  fine  material  to  a  higher  standard  of  dis- 
mounted service  and  to  that  excellence  in  rifle-shooting  which  is 
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so  essential  to  modern  conditions  of  war.  They  will  doubtless 
reduce  the  weight  carried  by  their  horses,  and  thereby  increase 
their  mobility,  enabling  them  to  use  their  arme  blanche  effectively 
and  decisively  at  those  critical  moments  of  a  battle,  which  the 
great  losses  and  exhaustive  effects  of  modern  fire  power  will 
assuredly  produce.  It  would  be  inadvisable,  I  think,  to  convert 
the  already  too  weak  force  of  cavalry  into  mounted  rifles,  and  so 
destroy  that  spirit  of  initiative  in  a  charge  at  a  critical  moment 
which  is  the  very  breath  of  life  to  a  cavalry  leader.  But,  leaving 
the  cavalry  to  increase  its  present  efficiency  and  value,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  future  demands  of  modern  strategy 
and  tactics,  to  place  the  existing  system  of  mounted  infantry  and 
mounted  rifles  upon  a  recognised  and  solid  basis.  This  might  be 
easily  accomplished  if  the  following  course  was  adopted  :— 

(1)  A  Manual   of   organisation,   administration,   drill,  tactics 

and  strategy  for  Mounted  Infantry  and  Mounted  Eifles 
should  be  prepared.* 

(2)  Schools  of  Instruction  in  Mounted  Infantry  duty,  under 

an  experienced  and  competent  staff  of  instructors — say 
at  Aldershot,  Salisbury  Plain,  Strensall,  and  the  Curragh 
should  be  formed,  and  to  these  schools  selected  officers 
and  complete  detachments  from  infantry  battalions 
should  be  sent  for  a  biennial  course  of  four  months. 

(3)  Three  regiments  of  Mounted  Eifles  should  be  raised  as  a 

portion  of  the  cavalry  service,  and  maintained  as  instruc- 
tional corps  to  which  officers  and  men  of  the  Yeomanry 
and  Colonial  Mounted  Corps  could  go  for  instruction. 

By  this  means,  there  would  soon  be  created,  at  small  cost,  out 
of  the  best  material  in  the  world,  a  fighting  force  of  mounted  men 
which  should  be  capable  not  only  of  emulating  the  role  suggested 
by  Sir  George  Chesney,  but  of  even  surpassing  his  anticipations. 
A  force  of  this  description  should  be  capable  of  almost  indefinite 
expansion  provided  that  competent,  trained,  and  experienced 
leaders  were  available. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  recently  stated  that  he 
proposes  to  reorganise  the  existing  Yeomanry  Cavalry  into  troops 
of  the  Mounted  Eifles  type,  and  to  very  largely  augment  this 
force.  Nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to  modern  military 
requirements.  It  is,  however,  essential  to  the  success  of  such  a 
change  that  the  means  should  be  provided  for  instructing  officers 
and  men  in  the  novel  duties  which  will  be  assigned  them.  It  is 
above  all  necessary  that  certain  corps  of  the  type  required  should 
be  maintained  in  times  of  peace,  which  would  practically  illustrate 
those  principles  of  tactics,  organisation,  and  discipline,  that  are 

*  The  existing  '  Mounted  Infantry ( Drill '  is  quite  i  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 
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even  more  essential  to  success  in  war  than  a  knowledge  of  drill 
and  a  smattering  of  theoretical  lore.  The  importance  attached 
to  this  requirement  by  all  advanced  officers  of  the  Yeomanry, 
especially  by  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  South  African 
campaign,  was  well  shown  in  the  excellent  article  contributed  by 
Lord  Scarbrough  to  the  April  number  of  this  Review. 

Long  before  the  South  African  War  broke  out  I  constantly 
asserted,  both  in  public  and  private,  that  the  latent  military 
strength  possessed  by  our  self-governing  Colonies  had  never  been 
realised  either  at  home  or  in  the  Colonies  themselves,  and  I  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  that  the  mounted  troops  which  Australia 
and  certain  districts  of  Canada  could  provide  would  some  day 
prove  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  Empire.  The  result  of 
recent  operations  has  shown  the  correctness  of  these  views.  Even 
now  the  Empire  has  not  learnt  the  full  fighting  strength  which  is 
available  in  Australia  and  Canada.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  over- 
estimate this  power.  As  regards  the  leading  of  troops,  it  is  a 
well-known  axiom  that  the  better  the  men  the  better  the  officers 
must  be.  The  value  of  mounted  troops  especially  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  military  value  of  their  officers  or  leaders.  Our  self- 
governing  Colonies  have  not  at  present  the  means  at  their  dis- 
posal for  giving  their  officers  a  high  degree  of  training,  and  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  steps  may  be  taken  by  the  Imperial 
authorities  to  overcome  this  defect  by  the  course  above  proposed. 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  the  evolution  of  the  principles  of 
mounted  infantry  is  assisted  upon  the  lines  I  have  just  indicated, 
some  advance  will  at  any  rate  have  been  made  to  secure  the  end 
in  view,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  when  the  next  occasion  arises, 
the  British  Empire  will  possess  a  force  of  mounted  troops  that 
will  prove  of  decisive  and  transcendent  value  in  fighting  any 
enemy  to  which  it  may  be  opposed. 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  how  long  it  may  be  before  we  are 
called  upon  to  measure  our  military  resources  with  some  of 
our  powerful  and  not  too  friendly  neighbours  on  the  continent. 
Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  certain,  that,  unless  we 
prepare  now  and  train  now  the  material,  which  events  have 
shown  to  exist  in  such  profusion  throughout  the  Empire,  the 
moment  of  action  will  arrive  to  find  us  unprepared.  To  fight 
any  European  army  with  officers  so  inexperienced  and  with  men 
so  untrained  as  those  we  put  into  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  war,  but  who,  after  learning  their  role,  have  since  fought 
so  bravely  and  so  well  in  South  Africa,  will  be  not  only  to  sacri- 
fice many  valuable  lives,  but  to  court  a  possibly  irretrievable 
disaster. 

E.  T.  H.  HUTTON  (Colonel). 

VOL.  I.— No.  4.  2  D 
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OFFICIAL  existence  in  responsible  positions  does  not  open  any 
wide  sphere  for  personal  adventures  or  incidents  of  an  amusing 
character,  but  officials,  notwithstanding  they  are  well-nigh 
strangled  by  red  tape  and  muzzled  by  a  sense  of  duty,  remain 
human  beings  for  all  that,  and  as  such  are  occasionally  favoured 
with  the  comedy  side  of  life. 

My  first  appointment  under  the  Colonial  Office  was  that  of 
Colonial  Secretary  in  British  Honduras,  and  I  principally  rejoiced 
in  the  fact  that  to  get  there  I  would  have  to  travel  to  New  York, 
which  I  had  never  seen,  and  across  the  States  to  New  Orleans  so 
as  to  take  ship  for  Belize,  the  capital  of  that  Colony. 

Apart  from  an  hour  spent  in  the  fields  around  Alabama  waiting 
for  our  engine,  which  had  become  detached  from  our  train  and 
never  perceived  the  fact  until  it  had  journeyed  some  ten  miles  by 
itself,  the  long  voyage  was  performed  without  accident,  and  with 
no  more  than  twelve  hours'  delay  in  reaching  New  Orleans. 

This  delay  was  unfortunate  in  the  sense  that  had  it  not  oc- 
curred we  might  have  avoided  the  exceptionally  bad  weather  that 
greeted  us  on  leaving  the  Mississippi  River  and  launching  our  top- 
heavy  fruit  steamer  into  the  rough  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Having  taken  to  my  cabin,  I  was  most  considerately  visited 
every  hour  by  the  captain,  a  kind-hearted,  rough,  honest  sailor, 
who  knew  little  difference,  in  fact,  between  a  plain  statement  and 
a  Job's  comfort. 

For  four  consecutive  hours  he  came  regularly  to  inform  me 
that  the  "  glass  was  going  down,"  but  on  the  fifth  occasion  I 
ventured  a  mild  question  as  to  how  far  further  downwards  the 
barometer's  course  would  tend. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  he  said,  "  it  can  well  fall  more,  seeing  that  it 
is  as  far  down  as  I  ever  saw  it." 

I  became  alarmed. 

"  What  does  that  portend  ?  "  I  queried. 

"  It  means,  I  guess,  that  we  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
cyclone." 

"  Indeed,  and  what  will  occur  if  we  meet  it?  " 

"  Oh,  I  never  heard  of  a  ship  coming  safe  out  of  a  cyclone." 
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"  What  will  you  do  ?  "  I  gasped. 

"  I  am  about  to  heave  to  and  aVait  events." 

We  hove  to  for  six  mortal  hours,  the  only  ones  that  ever  gave 
me  some  correct  idea  of  eternity ;  but  I  was  not  left  alone  by  my 
sympathising  captain,  who  ever  and  anon  came  to  see  how 
I  fared. 

Just  as  the  ship  gave  a  tremendous  lurch,  and  my  physical 
strength  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  the  captain,  poor  dear  soul,  entered 
my  cabin  with  a  very  large  volume  under  his  arm,  and  benignly 
said  he  thought  I  would  "  enjoy  a  little  literature." 

The  book  was  so  bulky  that  I  had  not  then  strength  to  lift  it, 
but  I  saw  it  contained  upwards  of  eight  hundred  pages  of  close 
print :  I  kept  it  by  my  side  for  more  exhilarating  times. 

At  about  midnight  the  engines  once  more  made  themselves 
heard,  and  half  an  hour  later  the  captain  informed  me  that  the 
glass  had  risen  one  line,  owing  to  his  changing  his  course,  and 
that  if  I  had  no  objection  he  would  run  out  of  his  course  "  until 
he  got  rid  of  that  d d  thing  which  he  had  now  located." 

We  got  to  Belize  nearly  three  days  late,  but  I  had  read  three- 
quarters  of  the  '  History  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy,  from 
its  Organisation  to  the  Surrender  of  its  last  Vessel,'  by  Thomas 
Sharp,  an  officer  of  that  navy,  and  in  which  were  detailed  all  the 
exploits  of  my  captain,  who  thereafter  to  the  day  of  his  death 
remained  one  of  my  dearest  friends  and  correspondents. 

The  arrival  at  Belize  was  not  rejoicing.  Owing  to  a  wonderful 
effect  of  mirage,  I  saw  here  and  there  a  tree  coming  out  of  the 
sea,  and  nothing  else,  yet  this  was  a  town  of  some  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  which  we  presently  reached,  and  where  I  was  received 
with  great  courtesy  and  kindness  by  the  Governor,  who,  on 
offering  me  the  hospitality  of  Government  House,  added,  with  a 
smile,  "  I  offer  you  shelter  with  all  my  heart,  but  I  cannot 
promise  you  food,  for  I  am  at  present  boycotted ;  "  which  did  not 
raise  my  downcast  spirits,  but  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  my  serio-comic  journey. 

British  Honduras  is  a  plucky  little  British  Colony,  formed  by 
English  and  Scotch  mahogany  cutters  and  log-wood  merchants 
two  hundred  years  ago  in  what  may  be  called  the  garden  of 
Guatemala,  and  which  has  successfully  maintained  its  indepen- 
dence against  the  Spaniards,  among  whom  they  were  intruders, 
and  the  neglect  of  the  mother  country,  which,  even  to  this  day, 
cannot  realise  its  importance,  or  would  long  ago  have  given  it  its 
needed  railway  from  the  coast  to  the  hinterland,  where,  by  con- 
nection with  a  Guatemalan  line  to  the  Pacific,  the  problem  of 
uniting  the  two  oceans  could  long  since  have  been  solved  in  British 
interests,  and  at  a  moderate  cost. 

The  country  is  poorly  peopled,  though  its  soil  is  very  rich,  and 
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is  still  inhabited  by  large  settlements  of  quiet,  unobtrusive  Indians 
and  by  regular  colonies  of  Caribs.  There  are  no  roads,  but  in- 
numerable tracks,  and  travelling  is  by  no  means  easy,  thus 
rendering  rapid  communication  a  matter  of  difficulty,  even  where, 
prompt  action  becomes  necessary. 

A  scare  of  yellow  fever  obliged  the  Governor,  while  I  was  in 
Honduras,  to  issue  to  all  magistrates  in  outlying  districts  very 
stringent  orders  in  regard  to  quarantine,  whether  of  ships  or 
persons  travelling  on  foot  to  and  from  South  American  States. 
One  morning  the  mail  brought  a  despatch  from  the  south,  wherein 
the  magistrate  of  the  district  informed  the  Governor  that  an 
American  had  reached  Punta  Gorda  from  Guatemala,  and  that, 
having  no  quarantine  quarter,  he  had  locked  him  up  in  the 
common  gaol,  where,  however,  he  did  not  think  he  could  keep 
him  longer  than  fourteen  days,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  early 
instructions  as  to  his  disposal. 

Our  dismay  may  be  guessed.  A  free  citizen  of  the  United 
States  imprisoned  simply  because  he  came  from  an  infected 
country,  without  any  intention  of  breaking  any  law,  and  lodged 
in  gaol  only  because  there  was  no  isolated  house  to  which  he 
could  be  confined,  was  not  only  enough  to  jeopardise  good  rela- 
tions between  England  and  the  States  but  sufficient  to  brand  the 
Governor,  myself,  and  the  magistrate  with  incapacity.  Promptness 
of  action  was  indispensable. 

Within  three  days  a  new  magistrate  had  reached  Punta  Gorda, 
liberated  the  American  and  taken  him  into  his  house  ;  the  delin- 
quent magistrate  was  before  me  to  explain  his  conduct  and  get  a 
rating ;  apologies  were  sent  to  and  accepted  by  the  American 
vice-consul,  a  polite  watch-maker,  and  private  letters  were  on 
their  way  to  New  York  to  explain  everything. 

So  quickly  was  all  managed  that  when  the  American  later 
asked  for  compensation,  he  was  told  by  his  Government  to  mind 
his  business,  and  when  Lord  Salisbury's  monitions  arrived  they 
were  nullified  by  the  hearty  laugh  the  stupidity  of  the  whole 
affair  had  raised  in  Washington. 

But  it  was  different  with  the  magistrate ;  I  had  been  com- 
missioned to  represent  to  him  his  unfitness  for  his  post. 

While  earnestly  and  forcibly  impressing  upon  him  in  scarcely 
measured  terms  what  an  arrant  fool  he  had  made  of  himself,  and 
while  listening  apparently  humbly  to  what  I  had  to  say,  he 
suddenly  looked  to  the  window  and  in  the  most  unconcerned 
manner  asked  me : 

"  Did  you  hear  that  bird  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said  ;  "  I  am  not  talking  of  birds  but  of  you." 

"Well,"  he  said,  still  quite  unconcernedly,  "  I  have  never 
heard  that  bird  before." 
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This  was  too  much  for  me  ;  I  gave  up  scolding  and  simply 
screamed  with  laughter.  The  man  had  so  thoroughly  revealed 
himself.  He  was  born  for  the  bush  and  not  for  the  bench,  so  we 
dismissed  him  from  the  bench  and  he  accompanied  us  to  the  bush 
when  the  Governor  and  I  went  on  the  expedition  to  the  Cox- 
combe  mountains,  which  were  then  explored  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Honduras. 

He  attached  himself  to  me  during  that  memorable  exploration, 
and  a  more  delightful  companion,  a  cleverer  artist  or  a  more 
charming  naturalist  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  He  had 
eschewed  practical  notions  from  his  vocabulary,  but  the  birds  knew 
him  and  he  knew  their  language.  The  trees  and  the  plants  and  the 
forests  were  his  friends,  and  his  pen-and-ink  sketches  revived  his  life 
among  them  whenever  a  rest  obliged  him  to  forego  the  open  air. 

From  Honduras  I  was  transferred  to  Mauritius,  to  reach  which 
the  way  lay  through  vast  and  pleasant  lands  and  seas,  viz.,  a 
virtual  tour  round  the  Continent  of  Africa  and  a  more  than  ex- 
haustive drain  of  limited  resources,  seeing  that  the  whole  cost  of 
transfer  fellupon  my  private  means. 

If  the  comic  side  of  things  be  our  present  theme,  I  know  nothing 
in  the  range  of  literature  more  mirth-inspiring  than  the  nonsense 
indulged  in  by  members  of  parliament  in  would-be  earnest  de- 
fence of  the  British  tax-payer  or  the  seemingly  ignorant  paragraphs 
in  society  papers  on  matters  which  are  of  common  knowledge. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  reached  Mauritius  at  last — that  stella 
clavisque  maris  Indici,  still,  when  I  landed,  the  most  beautiful 
island  probably  in  the  world ;  as  historical  as  it  was  lovely  and  as 
interesting  as  it  was  historical ;  and  I  no  longer  bore  a  grudge  to 
the  stinginess  of  the  British  Treasury,  for  I  had  more  than  I 
expected ;  nature  in  all  its  glory,  a  people  more  than  attractive, 
and  congenial  work  where  good  work  had  a  chance  of  recognition. 

The  puzzling  feature  of  Mauritius  is  the  Creole  French  spoken 
by  the  natives.  It  is  still  a  pathetic,  ungrammatical  echo  of  the 
days  of  slavery,  when  the  Malagassi  from  Madagascar  were  pressed 
into  the  service  of  their  French  masters  in  the  lie  de  France,  and 
somehow  or  other  had  to  understand  and  speak  French  jointly 
with  the  work  they  had  to  perform. 

Nouns  of  course  impressed  themselves  first  upon  their  memory, 
and  there  being  no  necessity  to  link  them  or  to  qualify  them,  the 
Creole  patois  knows  neither  the  article  nor  the  adjective.  Some 
significant  verbs  also  were  brought  to  their  knowledge,  but  they 
remained  in  the  infinitive,  to  serve  as  a  noun ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
Mauritius  Creole  is  perhaps  the  only  spoken  language  in  the  world 
in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  "  God  is,"  for  the  verb  "  to 
be  "  is  non-existent. 

ghortly  after  my  arrival  I  called  on  tjie  family  of  one  pf  the 
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principal  members  of  our  local  legislative  assembly  and  asked 
whether  madame  was  at  home.  I  was  not  aware  that  his  mother 
lived  in  the  same  house.  The  servant  at  once  replied : 

"Mo  mete  fin*  alle,  grand  madame  fin*  vini,  mo  guete  li " 
(literally  "My  master  has  finished  going  away,  the  senior  lady  has 
finished  the  act  of  coming  in  and  I  am  watching  her"),  which 
anglice  meant  that  though  his  master  was  away  his  master's  mother 
had  just  come  in  and  he  himself  was  expecting  her  appearance. 

I  took  the  whole  to  mean  that  everybody  was  out  and  was 
considerably  surprised  a  few  days  later  to  find  that  I  had  uninten- 
tionally been  exceedingly  rude. 

I  afterwards  learnt  that  "  grand  madame "  was  always  the 
senior  lady  residing  in  a  family,  just  as  I  found  myself,  when 
Governor,  to  be  the  "  grand  papa "  of  the  whole  coloured 
population,  who  never  called  me  anything  else. 

Space  forbids  a  series  of  quaint  incidents  connected  with  this 
peculiar  language,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  define  any  notions 
"  of  immensity,  space,  glory,  time  or  eternity,"  as  remarked  a 
clever  professor,  M.  Baissac,  in  his  studies  of  the  Creole  patois; 
but  I  cannot  omit  a  call  I  made  on  a  beautiful  Creole  lady  whose 
servant  informed  me  when  I  asked  if  she  were  in :  "  Madame 
vaccin,  Missie  vaccin,  tot  la  case  vaccin." 

He  intended  to  convey  that  madame  had  been  vaccinated,  all 
her  male  relatives,  and  in  fact  the  whole  household  had  been 
the  same,  but  it  sounded  otherwise  and  made  me  depart  in  a 
hurry. 

But  if  the  natives  were  thus  ambiguous  the  better  classes 
spoke  French  admirably,  and  constituted  a  feature  of  that  delight- 
ful land.  Remnants  for  a  great  part  of  the  exodus  from  France 
in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.,  when 
the  luxury  of  the  Court  left  little  to  younger  sons  of  family  to 
live  upon  unless  they  emigrated  to  French  colonies,  they  had  not 
lost  their  sense  of  noble  bearing,  high-born  generosity  of  feeling 
and  well-bred  courtesy  and  kindness,  though  they  had  dropped 
the  empty  titles  which  their  ancestors  had  borne,  nor  is  there, 
except,  perhaps,  in  some  parts  of  Canada,  and  maybe,  in  New 
Orleans,  a  land  where  there  is,  outside  of  Paris,  London,  Berlin, 
Vienna  and  Eome,  a  more  aristocratic  small  circle  in  its  highest 
sense  than  in  Mauritius. 

Alas  for  them  and  their  island  ;  in  the  track  of  cyclones  which 
yearly  make  four  months  of  the  year  a  period  of  intense  agony 
in  expectation  of  the  worst,  they  have  gone  through  such 
terrible  times  that  one  wonders  at  the  courage  with  which  they 
face  the  prospects  of  each  uncertain  season. 

*  The  Creole  pronounces  always  the  last  consonant,  thus  fin  is  pronounced 
"finne."  This  is  Marseillais, 
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It  was  my  fate  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Government  in  1892, 
when  on  the  29th  of  April  the  island  was  visited  by  the  most 
terrific  cyclone  of  the  century  ;  1160  deaths  and  2000  wounded 
constituted  a  hecatomb  which  appalled  and  made  the  strongest 
nerves  tremble  thereafter  at  the  slightest  breeze. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  recount  the  horrors  of  that  day  of 
gloom  or  to  dwell  on  the  plucky  recovery  of  that  bright  island, 
the  key  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  it  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  our 
statesmen  will  not  so  ruthlessly  disregard  as  they  did  Lorengo 
Marquez,  when  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Morier  urged  upon  their  pre- 
decessors the  opportunity  of  securing  it  to  the  Empire,  but  rather 
to  point  out  that  even  in  a  storm  such  as  the  unprecedented  one 
which  then  well-nigh  altogether  wrecked  the  old  lie  de  France, 
the  winds  were  not  without  their  touch  of  irony,  and  that  even 
the  great  tragedy  was  relieved  by  unwilling  comedy. 

On  this  occasion  the  elements  showed  partiality  to  the 
Mohamedans,  who  not  only  escaped  from  hurt  but  became  the 
hope  of  the  island,  inasmuch  as  rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  people, 
was  in  their  granaries,  and  the  granaries  were  untouched.  The 
cyclone  had  occurred  on  a  Friday,  and  the  black-letter  day  to  the 
Christian  population  became  a  red-letter  Friday  in  the  Mohamedan 
calendar. 

The  blasts  reached  a  velocity  of  121  miles  an  hour  or  a  pressure 
of  67  Ib.  to  the  square  foot.  If  the  mind  dwells  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  figures  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  conceive  any- 
thing able  to  resist  such  a  force.  Indeed,  nothing  did.  A  column 
of  granite  was  cut  in  two ;  the  stoutest  iron  works  were  twisted 
out  of  shape,  and  walls  nine  feet  thick  were  knocked  down  like 
a  pack  of  cards,  but  dovecots  in  the  yards  of  houses,  mere  boxes 
propped  up  on  bamboo  stakes  which  a  child  could  have  upset, 
were  preserved.  Housed  pigeons  huddled  in  comfort  and  were 
saved  where  housed  human  beings  were  maimed,  smashed,  killed. 

Going  through  the  streets  on  the  morrow  of  the  disaster  it 
was  everywhere  the  same.  Houses  with  their  sides  rent  open 
showing  still  a  lamp  or  inkstand  upon  a  rickety  table  that  had 
not  fallen  when  all  else  had  been  destroyed.  Churches  literally 
levelled  to  the  ground  but  for  a  side  chapel  over  which  a  fragile 
stucco  statue  of  some  saint  had  escaped  the  general  ruin.  People 
having  lost  their  all,  except  some  useless  bauble  which  had  per- 
sistently stuck  to  them  throughout  the  awful  day  as  a  fetish  of 
misfortune. 

But  the  most  ridiculous  feature  of  the  storm  was  its  attack 
upon  clothing.  The  heroic  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
Cathedral  at  Port  Louis  was  struck  by  the  fact  which  he  recorded 
"  that  nearly  all  who  were  rescued  on  the  night  of  29th  April, 
1892,  had  been  denuded  of  clothing."  This,  he  wrote,  "  was 
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specially  the  case  with  women.  Whether  lying  dead,  or  whether 
they  succeeded  in  gaining  shelter,  it  was  always  the  same,  they 
had  scarcely  a  rag  left  upon  them." 

Approaching  a  corner  of  a  street  which  had  been  particularly 
ill-treated,  in  company  with  my  private  secretary  we  perceived 
behind  a  hurricane  shutter,  which  had  been  wrenched  from  its 
window,  and  was  lying  half  on  the  ground  and  half  propped  against 
a  crumbling  wall,  some  three  or  four  dishevelled  heads  bobbing  up 
and  down  in  an  anxious  manner.  A  discreet  inquiry  proved  the 
heads  to  belong  to  a  family  of  respectable  Creole  ladies,  whose 
sufferings  had  proved  small  in  presence  of  the  agonies  they  were 
then  undergoing,  seeing  that  for  twenty-four  hours  they  had  had 
no  food,  and  were  so  painfully  conscious  of  their  nudity  that  even 
to  satisfy  the  pangs  of  hunger  modesty  forbad  their  utilising  the 
only  article  of  clothing  left  to  them,  viz.,  their  boots,  and  make 
a  run  for  the  nearest  standing  house. 

A  parley  with  these  poor  females  became  a  necessity  ;  and  this 
was  not  easy,  as  the  shutter  was  not  very  large,  and  the  strategy 
necessary  to  keep  the  ladies  behind  it  from  view  was  complicated. 

"N'approchez  pas,"  was  the  stern  command  of  the  elder,  who 
was  not  particularly  attractive. 

"  Depechez-vous,"  was  the  remark  of  the  next  female  who 
appeared,  the  elder  having  recognised  who  we  were,  and 

"  Un  chale,  par  amour  du  ciel,  car  nous  n'avons  rien,"  the 
pitiful  supplication  of  the  youngest,  who  had  bobbed  in  her 
turn  and  was  more  practical-minded. 

The  discreet  private  secretary  heeded  all  requests.  He  did 
not  go  near,  he  hurried,  and  he  brought  back  the  necessary  shawls, 
which  were  thrown  over  the  shutter  and  saved  these  gentle 
creatures  from  their  terrible  position.  We  saw  them  running  for 
their  lives,  draped  in  the  true  cloak  of  charity,  nor  were  they  un- 
grateful. A  month  later,  in  their  best  toggery,  they  appeared  at 
the  Governor's  reception  to  thank  him  "  de  les  avoir  tirees 
d'une  situation  difficile." 

A  week  after  the  cyclone  had  wrought  such  havoc,  and  my 
office  was  beset  with  people  who  had  nothing  to  claim  but  every- 
thing to  hope,  I  was  informed  by  the  private  secretary  that  a 
lady,  her  husband,  and  her  son,  would  take  no  refusal  but  insisted 
on  seeing  the  Governor  himself. 

"  What  do  they  want  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  I  cannot  say,  sir ;  but  they  will  not  budge  an  inch  until  I 
have  brought  them  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  the  yard  is  full 
of  people  waiting  their  turn.  Perhaps  it  would  be  shorter  to 
see  them." 

"  Perhaps  it  would,"  I  replied  ;  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
words  I  went  down  to  the  private  secretary's  office,  where  I  found 
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rather  a  good-looking  young  woman  holding  a  youngster  of  four- 
teen by  the  hand  as  if  he  had  been  five  years  old,  and  demurely 
standing  at  some  distance  from  her  a  miserable-looking  individual 
whom  I  supposed  was  the  husband.  I  was  about  to  address  him 
when  the  lady  inquired  whether  I  was  the  Governor. 

"Yes." 

"  Tres  bien,"  she  replied;  "it  is  always  better  to  address 
oneself  to  God  than  to  His  saints." 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  madame  ?  " 

"  Please  look  at  my  husband." 

"  I  have  no  time  for  that.     What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"But  please  look  at  him ;  did  you  ever  see  such  an  idiot,  such 
a  cretin  in  your  life  ?  " 

"  Keally  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  this." 

"  No,  but  he  has." 

"How?" 

"  Why,  cannot  you  see  that  in  his  helpless  state  of  imbecility 
he  is  utterly  incapable  of  assisting  his  wife  or  his  child  in  this 
hour  of  disaster  ?  I  brought  him  for  no  other  purpose  than  that 
you  might  judge  for  yourself  what  a  poor  creature  he  is.  Now 
look  at  my  son." 

"Madame,"  I  said,  sternly;  "I  have  other  matters  to  attend 
to  than  to  look  at  the  several  members  of  your  family ;  and  if 
you  do  not  at  once  tell  me  what  you  want  I  must  leave  you." 

She  was  however  not  to  be  hurried,  and  repeated  her  request 
that  I  should  look  at  her  son,  a  thin  lanky  young  cub. 

"  N'est-ce  pas  1'image  de  sa  mere?  "  she  said,  with  pride. 

"  Well !  " 

"Look  at  the  intelligence  which  beams  in  his  eyes,  note  the 
ambition  which  fills  his  noble  heart  to  help  his  mother." 

"  Very  praiseworthy  ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  What  can  you  do  ?  Why,  everything.  Should  I  be  here  if 
I  thought  you  could  not  ?  Give  the  boy  that  employment  in  the 
Government  which  you  could  npt  have  refused  to  his  father" 
(looking  at  him  with  a  disdainful  look)  "  had  he  been  half  a  man." 

"  But  there  is  no  vacancy." 

"Comment!  pas  de  vacance?  et  tant  de  morts  !  Pas  de 
chance  !  "  and  she  bounced  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  the  lanky 
boy  and  the  meek  husband.  Some  weeks  later  she  had  managed 
to  get  the  boy  employed  by  the  municipal  council  of  Port  Louis. 
That  institution  had  apparently  not  been  able  to  resist  the  eloquent 
pleadings  of  this  lady  with  a  cretin  husband. 

Going  the  rounds  of  the  ruined  town  I  came  to  the  Royal 
College,  which  was  indeed  a  pitiful  sight.  An  annexe  had  been 
spared,  and  I  was  informed  that  some  people  whose  house  had 
been  entirely  destroyed  had  appropriated  this  annexe  and  were 
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busy  utilising  it  as  a  receptacle  for  whatever  goods  they  could 
recover  in  the  debris  of  their  home. 

As  I  walked  up  to  the  building  I  saw  a  tall  grey -haired  lady 
walking  up  and  down  the  shattered  verandah,  and  apparently 
intent  on  a  book  she  held  in  her  feeble  hands. 

Having  saluted  her,  I  asked  whether  I  could  be  of  any  assist- 
ance to  her. 

"And  pray  who  are  you,"  she  said,  "that  can  render  any 
assistance  at  a  time  of  so  great  a  visitation?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  I  replied,  "  it  would  be  more  legitimate  for  you  to 
answer  my  question,  as  it  was  at  all  events  meant  kindly." 

"  I  am  only  a  guest  of  my  friends  who  have  lost  all  they  have, 
and  am  keeping  this  temporary  abode  during  their  absence,  while 
praying  to  the  Bon  Dieu  to  send  me  a  saviour  who  shall  see  me 
safely  back  to  my  native  island  of  Reunion." 

"  Madame,"  I  said,  "  I  am  the  Governor." 

"  Comment !  vous  etes  le  Gouverneur  !  Ah,  then  you  are  the 
saviour  I  have  been  praying  for,  you  are  the  person  who  can  send 
me  back  to  Reunion.  You  are  the  one  who  can  prevent  my  being 
a  further  burden  on  my  friends."  Then  lifting  her  eyes  to  Heaven 
she  exclaimed  :  "0,  mon  Dieu,  que  vous  etes  bon,  meme  dans  les 
desastres  !  " 

There  was  something  so  fine  in  this  old  lady  in  distress, 
rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  relieving  her  friends  even  by  her 
removal,  and  grateful  to  Heaven  for  raising  her  hopes  in  answer 
to  prayer,  that  I  resolved  to  rescue  her. 

"  Madame,  what  is  your  name?  "  I  asked. 

"  Mademoiselle  M :  Mademoiselle  de  M ,"  with  an 

emphasis  on  the  "  de."  "  Car  je  tiens  beaucoup  a  ce  petit  *  de ' 
malgre  les  ruines  qui  m'entourent." 

What  the  ruins  had  to  do  with  her  caring  for  a  noble  prefix 
when  giving  her  name,  it  is  idle  to  speculate  upon,  but  it  was  the 
human  weakness  coming  out,  and  made  her  all  the  more  inter- 
esting on  its  account.  It  is  curious  that  neither  centuries  nor 
circumstances  nor  localities  can  change  the  characteristics  of  the 
old  French  nobility  even  in  their  Colonial  descendants. 

Mademoiselle  de  M was  sent  back  to  Reunion,  and  I 

treasure  her  little  stiff  note  of  thanks  on  her  return  to  that  equally 
hurricane-tossed  island. 

The  language  of  petitions  constitutes  in  itself  a  never-ending 
source  of  amusement,  and  a  volume  of  entertaining  matter  could 
be  easily  compiled  by  any  one  gifted  with  the  patience  of  collecting 
besides  acting  upon  these  interesting  outbursts  of  oriental  or 
tropical  literary  genius.  At  times  pompous,  at  others  humble 
in  the  extreme,  often  incomprehensible,  oftener  florid,  always 
tragic  in  statement  and  comic  in  the  exposition  thereof,  petitions 
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sometimes  appeal  direct  to  one's  better  sentiments  in  ratio  with 
their  absurdity. 

The  wife  of  a  Trinidadian  labourer,  on  one  occasion  finding  the 
increase  of  her  family  too  rapid,  requested  my  assistance  in  support 
of  her  children. 

I  must  inform  you,  she  pathetically  wrote,  that  "  I  have  been  a 
prey  to  twins  on  two  occasions,  and  last  month,  as  the  enclosed 
certificates  will  show,  I  was  delivered  of  triplets.  Happily  one  is 
rather  delicate,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  offending  Heaven  by  trusting 
he  will  return  to  that  celestial  abode,  as  I  have  no  means,  as  a 
labourer's  wife,  of  maintaining  these  blessings  without  assistance 
from  those  who  can  sympathise  with  me." 

She  did  not,  however,  end  her  petition  as  an  Indian  coolie  did 
in  Mauritius  with  the  extraordinarily  humble  formula,  "  and  your 
damnable  servant  will  ever  pray." 

HUBEET  E.  H.  JEBNINCKEAM. 
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CHINA'S    MARKETS  AND  BRITISH    APATHY 

OF  all  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  that  is  markets  in 
which  competing  countries  meet  upon  equal  terms,  China  with  its 
immense  potentialities  of  development  stands  pre-eminent.  In 
the  foreign  trade  of  China,  the  British  Empire,  through  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  its  merchants,  has  up  to  now  held  the  leading 
position,  and,  providing  the  same  qualities  distinguish  our  merchants 
in  the  future,  we  may  confidently  hope  that  in  any  development 
of  China's  vast  natural  resources,  Great  Britain  will  play  a 
conspicuous  part.  Two  things,  however,  are  necessary  if  we  are 
to  face  the  future  with  confidence.  One  is,  that  the  territorial 
integrity  of  China  should  be  preserved  and  that  all  the  provinces 
of  her  great  Empire  should  remain  open  to  the  free  competition  of 
the  capital  and  intelligence  of  the  world,  and  the  other,  that  our 
Government  should  give  adequate  and  steady  support  to  British 
subjects  having  trade  interests  in  China,  or  who  have  invested 
their  money  in  the  commercial  enterprises  which  have  been  started 
in  that  part  of  the  universe.  That  the  Government  of  the  day 
has  failed  to  give  such  support  in  the  past  has,  unfortunately,  been 
the  matter  of  frequent  and  well  founded  complaint,  and  the  public 
must  see  to  it  that  the  required  assistance  is  not  again  withheld. 

In  these  times  of  keen  commercial  rivalry  when  each  great 
industrial  nation  is  straining  every  nerve  to  pass  its  competitors 
in  the  struggle  for  markets,  when  all  the  forces  of  education  are 
being  enlisted  on  behalf  of  those  engaged  in  trade,  when,  in  many 
cases,  the  State  itself,  as  representing  the  people  in  their  collective 
capacity,  is  giving  to  these  classes  of  the  community  organised 
assistance  with  a  liberal  hand ;  when  protective  tariffs  make,  so  far 
as  is  possible,  close  preserves  of  most  of  the  great  markets  of  the 
world,  it  is  of  vital  interest  not  only  to  Great  Britain,  but  to  the 
Empire  at  large,  that  no  market  should  be  in  any  way  restricted, 
much  less  be  closed,  which  is  now  open  to  free  competition.  So 
evident  indeed  is  this  fact  that  it  might  well  be  thought  that  the 
Government,  as  trustee  for  the  future  inheritors  of  the  Empire, 
would  consider  it  their  first  duty  to  protect  British  rights  in  every 
market  we  now  possess,  and  to  secure  us  every  new  market  that 
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offers  itself  on  pain  of  being  convicted  of  having  committed  a 
breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  But  Governments  we  know 
to  our  cost  are  not  always  animated  by  a  sense  of  duty.  Party 
too  often  takes  the  place  in  their  eyes  that  duty  should  fill. 
Shutting  their  ears  against  the  still  small  voice  of  experience  and 
wisdom,  they  take  as  their  councillor  and  guide  the  raucous  shout 
of  the  man  in  the  street,  and  deserting  their  proper  post  as  leaders 
of  opinion,  they  become  assiduous  waiters  upon  it.  It  is  plain 
then  that  we  might  be  leaning  upon  a  broken  reed  if  we  were  to 
trust  to  a  Government's  sense  of  duty  to  secure  us  our  trade  rights 
in  China  and  elsewhere,  and  that  if  we  want  to  "  mak  sicca  "  we 
must  get  public  opinion  to  supply  the  requisite  impulsion.  It  is  this 
necessity  which  has  made  many  people  almost  despair  of  securing 
adequate  protection  for  our  interests  in  China.  Trade  with  China 
has  been  in  comparatively  few  hands,  and  ignorance  of  the  country 
is  so  general  and  so  colossal,  that  public  opinion  upon  the  question 
of  our  interests  in  the  Mongolian  Empire  has  been  practically 
non-existent.  Of  late,  however,  matters  have  altered  somewhat 
for  the  better,  and  recent  events  have  to  some  little  extent  removed 
the  scales  from  men's  eyes.  We  are  beginning  at  last  to  recognise 
the  huge  stake  that  the  British  Empire  has  in  the  present  and 
prospective  markets  of  the  Far  East. 

Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  if  a  body  of  public  opinion 
is  to  be  created  strong  enough  to  influence  Government  action, 
and,  as  things  are  moving  quickly  in  China,  no  time  must  be  lost 
in  attempting  the  task.  It  is  to  attain  this  end  that  I  venture  to 
put  forward  for  consideration  a  few  plain  facts  and  suggestions. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  see  China  as  she  really  is,  and  I  would 
ask  this  because  there  are  still  numberless  people  to  whom  China 
represents  nothing  more  than  a  shadowy  tract  of  the  earth's 
surface,  inhabited  by  a  bloodthirsty,  cruel  and  treacherous  people 
with  yellow  skins,  who  instead  of  drinking  beer  and  whiskey  and 
smoking  tobacco  like  civilised  people,  are  barbarous  enough  to 
drink  tea  and  smoke  opium,  whose  womenkind  instead  of  pinching 
their  waists  as  common  sense  dictates,  are  so  foolish  as  to  pinch 
their  feet,  and  whose  principal  men  instead  of  being  adorned  after 
the  wise  custom  of  civilised  countries,  with  ribands  and  garters  as 
signs  of  merit,  are  childlike  enough  to  be  content  with  yellow 
jackets  and  peacock's  feathers,  and  who  in  place  of  being  the 
willing  subjects  of  a  Casual  Majority  of  their  own  creation  for 
which  they  may  feel  some  of  the  contempt  that  is  bred  of 
familiarity,  are  the  helpless  serfs  of  a  despotic  Emperor  whom 
they  regard  with  superstitious  reverence. 

If  we  take  China  proper  together  with  the  dependencies  of 
Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Thibet,  Jungaria,  and  East  Turkestan  it 
will  be  found  that  the  combined  area  reaches  the  enormous  total 
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of  some  4,200,000  square  miles — 400,000  square  miles  larger  than 
the  area  covered  by  the  whole  of  Europe,  or  to  put  it  in  another 
way  about  thirty-five  times  larger  than  the  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Moreover,  this  huge  extent  of  country  is  not  poor  in 
natural  resources,  nor  does  it  suffer  from  an  unfertile  soil  or  an 
ill  climate.  In  one  part  or  another  China  can  produce  nearly 
every  kind  of  valuable  crop ;  it  also  possesses  boundless  stores 
of  wealth  in  minerals  and  in  precious  metals.  For  example,  in 
the  great  and  populous  city  of  Szechuen,  containing  an  area  of 
some  167,000  square  miles  and  a  population  estimated  at  from 
50,000,000  to  70,000,000,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  said  to 
be  well-to-do  peasants  and  shopkeepers,  rich  deposits  of  copper, 
lead,  gold  and  silver  are  known  to  exist.  Wood,  oil,  paper, 
tobacco,  beans,  coal  and  iron  are  also  produced  there  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  support  a  fleet  of  steamers  engaged  in  their  transport, 
while  the  number  of  coal  mines  worked  by  primitive  native 
methods  is  very  large.  The  clothing  of  this  vast  population 
consists  almost  entirely  of  cotton. 

The  population  of  China  is  estimated  to  be  about  400,000,000, 
not  far  short  of  the  total  population  of  Europe,  and  this  great  mass 
of  people,  instead  of  being  bloodthirsty,  cruel,  and  treacherous,  is 
in  the  main  free  from  any  reproach  of  the  kind.  China,  like  our- 
selves and  other  western  powers,  undoubtedly  suffers  from  criminal 
and  dangerous  classes,  and  her  people  under  the  promptings  of 
fanaticism  and  anti-foreign  officials  are  guilty  at  times  of  gross 
outrages,  but  as  a  whole  and  in  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
people  of  China  are  hard-working,  frugal,  and  temperate,  averse 
to  war  and  devoted  to  commercial  and  agricultural  pursuits.  Mrs. 
Bishop,*  than  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  faithful 
observer,  aptly  describes  them  as  "  sober,  industrious,  thrifty, 
peaceable,  cheerful,  contented,  and  persevering,  and  as  possessing 
great  physical  vitality."  Nor  are  the  Chinese  a  nation  of  down- 
trodden serfs.  On  the  contrary,  in  actual  life  they  are  the  freest 
of  people.  Indeed,  such  is  the  liberty  they  enjoy,  that  no  occu- 
pant of  the  throne  of  China  would  venture  to  interfere  with 
their  village  system,  which  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  self- 
government. 

There  remains  the  question  of  China's  commercial  morality. 
A  nation  of  born  traders  and  keen  bargainers,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  their  standard  of  commercial  ethics  would  not  be  a 
high  one,  and  the  corruptness  of  the  official  classes  would  help  to 
strengthen  one  in  this  view.  But  the  direct  opposite  is  the  case. 
All  who  have  done  business  with  the  Chinese  acclaim  with  one 
voice  that  Chinese  merchants  are  men  of  the  highest  integrity, 
that  their  word  is  their  bond,  and  that  no  written  contracts 

*  See  The  Yang-Tse  Valley  and  Beyond,  by  Isabella  Bird  Bishop.     John  Murray. 
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are  required  to  bind  them  to  their  engagements.  When  speaking 
a  short  time  since  at  the  Colonial  Institute,  Mr.  Whitehead  *  told 
his  audience  that  the  British  Bank  which  he  had  represented  at 
Hong  Kong  for  the  last  seventeen  years  had  carried  out  with  its 
Chinese  clients  transactions  aggregating  the  equivalent  of  many 
tens  of  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  that  in  connection  with 
that  enormous  business,  the  Bank  had  never  sustained  the  loss 
of  a  sovereign.  And  Mr.  Burkill,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the 
silk  trade  in  China  over  thirty  years,  informs  me  that  during  the 
whole  time  he  has  done  business  with  the  Chinese,  although  he 
has  seldom  had  a  written  contract,  his  customers  have  always  kept 
to  any  terms  they  had  verbally  made,  even  when  it  resulted  in 
loss  to  themselves. 

With  this  picture  before  us,  roughly  dashed  in,  of  China  and 
the  Chinese  people  as  they  present  themselves  to  those  living 
amongst  them,  a  picture  which  shows  us  a  huge  country  with  a 
fertile  soil,  covering  vast  wealth,  inhabited  by  a  hardy  and  in- 
dustrious and  free  people,  and  possessing  a  merchant  class  of  the 
highest  integrity.  I  will  now  pass  to  the  question  that  more  im- 
mediately concerns  us,  the  question  of  the  market  which  China's 
teeming  population  offers  to  the  various  industries  of  the  British 
Empire. 

According  to  the  latest  returns  available  the  total  foreign  trade 
of  China  in  1899  amounted  in  value  to  £69,319,854.f  This  sum  is 
made  up  of  net  imports,  £39,850,158,  and  of  exports,  £29,469,696. 
Of  the  imports  £29,396,138  or  74  per  cent,  came  from  the  British 
Empire,  while  we  took  £13,688,009  or  40  per  cent,  of  China's 
exports.  Thus  our  trade  with  China  in  1899  reached  the  high 
figure  of  £43,084,147,  equal  to  62  per  cent,  of  her  total  foreign 
trade.  Again  turning  to  the  Yangtze  Ports  and  Shanghai,  which 
are  situated  in  that  part  of  China  which,  by  agreements  with  Ger- 
many and  Russia  is  recognised  as  our  sphere  of  interest,  we  find 
that  in  eight  of  the  ports  in  the  year  1898  there  was  a  carrying 
trade  represented  by  19,574,549  tons  of  shipping,  and  of  this  amount 
no  less  than  12,150,787  tons  or  62 '07  per  cent,  was  carried  under 
the  British  flag ;  while  of  the  total  imports  received  at  Shanghai 
during  the  previous  year  from  foreign  countries,  amounting  in 
value  to  £19,832,850,}  the  British  Empire  claimed  £14,420,100, 
equal  to  73*  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  import  trade  of  Shangai. 
With  regard  to  the  trade  done  with  China  by  different  sections  of 
the  Empire,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  of  the  £43,084,147 
India  claimed  £5,063,929  ;  Singapore  and  the  Straits  Settlements, 
£884,759;  Canada,  £221,022;  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
£141,886  ;  and  South  Africa,  £35,615. 

*  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  Hong  Kong. 
t  Taking  the  tael  at  3s.  OJd.  J  Taking  the  tael  at  3s. 
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Taking  the  value  of  the  carrying  trade  in  foreign  imports 
during  1899,  the  British  flag  covered  68  per  cent.,*  and  of  tonnage 
engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  between  the  Treaty  Ports  of  China 
in  the  same  year,  85  per  cent.*  was  under  the  British  flag.  At  the 
same  date  the  foreign  firms  in  China  numbered  933,  and  the 
foreign  residents,  17,193.  Of  the  former  401,  and  of  the  latter 
5562,  were  British ;  Japan  coming  second  with  195  firms,  and 
2440  residents. 

Considering  China's  vast  area,  £69,369,854  seems  a  ridiculously 
small  sum  to  represent  its  foreign  trade,  and  this  sum  appears 
still  more  ridiculous  when  one  considers  the  boundless  resources 
and  great  population  of  the  country.  The  absurdity  is  plainly 
shown  by  comparing  China's  foreign  trade  with  the  foreign  trade 
of  Japan.  In  the  case  of  Japan,  it  amounts  to  £1  Os.  2rf.  per  head 
of  population,  while  in  the  case  of  China,  it  is  only  3s.  5d.  per 
head.  Now  supposing  that  the  foreign  trade  of  China  were 
increased  to  £1  Os.  2d.  per  head  of  population,  it  would  amount 
to  some  £403,333,000  per  annum,  and  the  share  of  the  British 
Empire,  taking  it  at  50  per  cent.,  instead  of  at  its  present  amount, 
62  per  cent.,  would  reach  the  gigantic  total  of  £250,000,000. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  said  these  calculations  may  be  very 
interesting  in  the  abstract,  but  what  hope  is  there  of  any  such 
development  of  China's  foreign  trade  as  will  place  that  country 
on  the  level  of  Japan?  The  answer  to  the  question  is  a  very 
simple  one.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Brennant  says,  that  China  should  adopt 
the  same  methods  of  Government  that  have  enabled  Japan  to  make 
such  marvellous  progress.  In  Japan  the  people  not  only  enjoy 
constitutional  Government,  but  in  every  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion the  keenest  attention  is  given  to  the  promotion  of  all  measures 
that  promise  to  advance  the  industrial  capacity  of  the  country 
and  to  develop  its  foreign  trade.  In  China,  on  the  other  hand, 
trade  is  struggling  against  every  obstacle  that  bad  Govern- 
ment can  put  in  its  way.  China's  material  resources  remain 
undeveloped,  the  revenue  is  largely  appropriated  by  the  mandarins, 
and  the  native  merchants  are  subjected  to  frequent  and  illegal 
exactions. 

To  illustrate  the  amount  of  official  peculation  that  goes  on 
in  China,  I  will  take  the  case  of  the  land  tax  and  of  the  likin 
a  tax  upon  internal  trade.  The  land  tax  is  levied  upon  the 
cultivable  land,  and  may  be  put  at  half  a  tael  or  Is.  6d.  per  acre. 
One  quarter  of  the  area  of  China,  1,500,000  square  miles,  or 
240,000,000  acres,  may  be  said  to  be  under  cultivation  and  liable 
to  this  tax.  The  land  tax  should  therefore  amount  to  120,000,000 

*  In  both  these  cases  the  percentages  are  arrived  at  after  deducting  the  Chinese 
share. 

f  Consul-General  at  Shanghai. 
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taels,  or  £18,000,000.  But  the  amount  given  as  returned  to  the 
Imperial  Government  is  only  £3,750,000,  so  that  there  is  a  deficit 
of  no  less  than  £14,250,000  to  be  accounted  for.  As  to  the 
liTdn  tax,  the  amount  returned  as  actually  received  is  only 
£2,158,688.  Now  if  we  take  the  internal  trade  subject  to  likin 
at  five  times  the  amount  of  the  external  trade  and  put  the 
likin  at  5  per  cent.,  the  amount  reaching  the  Treasury  ought  to 
be  £13,900,000.  Here  again,  then,  we  have  a  deficit  of  more 
than  £11,500,000.  The  total  deficit  in  the  land  tax  and  internal 
lihin  is  therefore  £25,750,000.  In  addition  I  may  point  out,  that, 
as  regards  the  native  Customs,  the  amount  returned  as  repre- 
senting the  takings  at  Shanghai  for  a  year,  according  to  Mr. 
Jamieson's*  view,  more  nearly  represents  the  takings  of  one 
week,  and  that  he  considers  £450,000,  which  is  given  as  the 
amount  accruing  from  the  native  Customs,  an  altogether  ridiculous 
sum  for  the  whole  of  China. 

As  indicating  how  the  Chinese  merchants  feel  the  position  in 
which  they  are  placed,  and  how  anxious  they  are  to  escape  from 
the  extortionate  demands  of  the  officials,  I  may  mention  that, 
the  British  flag  floats  over  many  a  vessel  that  is  Chinese-owned, 
that  merchandise  is  conveyed  through  the  country  under  nominal 
foreign  ownership,  that  Chinese-owned  property  is  registered 
under  a  borrowed  foreign  name,  and  that  Chinese  newspapers 
have  foreign  proprietors.  The  object  of  all  this  is  that  the 
Chinese  merchant,  by  availing  himself  of  the  privileges  secured 
to  foreigners  by  treaty,  may  be  enabled,  in  his  own  country,  to 
obtain  that  fair  treatment  which  the  action  of  his  own  officials 
deny  him.  Every  facility  then  that  is  granted  to  the  foreigner, 
every  barrier  that  is  removed  from  trade,  and  every  door  that  is 
opened  to  it,  every  step  towards  progress  made  good,  is  also  a 
benefit  secured  for  the  native. 

Enough,  I  think,  has  been  said  to  show  what  a  magnificent 
opportunity  the  vast  markets  of  China  offer  to  the  trade  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  that  it  only  needs  reform  of  the  administra- 
tion to  give  those  markets  an  almost  unlimited  expansion.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  policy  for  industrial  nations  to  pursue 
is,  in  the  first  place,  to  prevent  their  markets  falling  under  the 
control  of  any  one  Power,  and  to  keep  them  open  to  the  free  com- 
petition of  the  world,  and  in  the  second  place,  to  encourage  such 
reforms  as  will  free  the  trade  of  China  from  the  shackles  which 
now  fetter  and  confine  it  and  assist  in  developing  its  vast  natural 
resources.  If  this  be  done  an  improvement  in  the  material  con- 
dition of  China's  swarming  hives  of  population  must  follow, 
which  cannot  fail  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  their  purchasing 
capacity. 

*  Late  Consul-General  at  Shanghai. 
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The  first  part  of  this  policy  is  now  on  its  trial.  It  has  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  and  saving  Shantung,  and  possibly  Manchuria,  of 
Germany.  France  also,  though  hampered  by  her  alliance  with 
Kussia,  has  repeatedly  declared,  through  Mons.  Delcasse,  that 
she  is  in  favour  of  this  policy,  but  with  Russia  secretly  ad- 
verse to  it  her  position  is  a  difficult  one.  So  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  judge  from  the  reports  that  have  reached  us  of  Russia's 
action  throughout  the  negotiations,  it  would  appear  that 
Russian  ministers  have  been  playing  a  double  role.  Affecting  to 
be  of  the  concert,  Russia  has  been  striving  for  her  own  hand. 
While  the  other  Powers  were  negotiating  in  common,  Russia 
was  making  secret  arrangements,  and  while  they  were  pressing 
for  punishment  of  the  officials  admittedly  responsible  for  the 
massacre  of  Europeans,  Russia  posed  as  the  advocate  of 
clemency.  It  is  obvious  that  the  task  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Powers  is  made  immeasurably  harder  by  this  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Russia. 

The  reactionary  party  of  Manchu  ascendency  have  been  en- 
couraged, and  the  progressive  party,  headed  by  such  leaders  as  the 
great  Viceroys  Chang  Chi  Tung  and  Liu-Kun-yi  have  seen  their 
anticipations  of  a  reformed  and  reinvigorated  China  frustrated. 
But  happily  for  the  future  of  China  and  for  the  peace  of  the 
world,  there  are  signs  that  Russia  has  gone  too  far,  and  that  a 
real  national  movement  against  Russian  aggression  has  sprung 
into  life,  and,  spreading  throughout  the  Empire,  has  brought  the 
Court  over  to  its  side.  Every  well-wisher  of  China  must  hope 
that  this  is  really  the  case.  With  Russia  in  possession  of 
Manchuria,  and  the  reactionary  party  under  her  protection 
supreme  at  Peking,  China  would  have  been  doomed.  The  policy 
of  partition  would  have  carried  the  day..  In  self-defence,  other 
Powers  would  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  Russia.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  Russia 
having  a  railway  through  Manchuria  to  Port  Arthur  cannot  be 
content  without  she  has  security  for  its  safety.  This  means  that 
she  must  have  a  predominating  influence  in  that  part  of  China. 
But  we,  in  common  with  other  countries,  have  rights  throughout 
Manchuria  secured  to  us  by  treaty  with  China,  and  we  have  a 
large  share  in  Manchuria's  foreign  trade.  We  cannot  therefore 
permit  any  arrangement  to  be  made  between  Russia  and  China 
which  infringes  our  treaty  rights  or  is  injurious  to  our  trade 
interests; 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  policy,  the  encourage- 
ment of  reform  in  the  administration,  it  should  be  recognised 
that  there  is  a  large  and  a  powerful  party  in  China  consisting 
principally  of  the  Chinese  as  opposed  to  the  Manchus,  which  is 
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anxious  for  reform.  Both  the  Viceroys  I  have  mentioned  have 
memorialised  the  throne  for  reforms,  and  the  patriotic  stand  taken 
by  them  against  Russia's  demands  must  increase  their  influence 
with  their  countrymen  and  so  advance  the  cause  of  reform.  Our 
Government  has  missed  two  opportunities  of  doing  service  to 
China  and  of  strengthening  our  position  there  at  the  same  time. 
Had  we  accepted  the  offer  of  Liu-Kun-yi  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Boxer  outbreak,  that  our  troops  should  occupy  the  Yang-Tse  forts 
together  with  the  Chinese,  our  policy  would  have  given  the 
friendly  Viceroys  an  open  assurance  of  support  which  would  have 
added  immensely  to  their  power,  and  possibly  enabled  them  to 
turn  the  scale  at  Peking  and  outweigh  the  influence  of  the  anti- 
foreign  party. 

It  is  no  excuse  for  the  Government  or  their  apologists  to  say  that 
international  jealousy  would  not  have  allowed  them  to  take  this 
action.  By  the  demand  we  had  made  upon  China  that  she  should 
not  in  any  way  or  in  any  degree  alienate  any  portion  of  the  Yang- 
Tse  region  to  any  other  country,  by  the  understanding  with  regard 
to  railway  construction  in  Manchuria  and  the  Yang-Tse  region 
between  the  Russian  Government  and  ourselves,  and  by  the 
agreement  with  regard  to  railway  construction  in  the  respective 
regions  of  the  Yang-Tse  and  the  Hoang-ho  made  between  British 
and  German  syndicates,  of  which  note  was  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  parties  concerned,  we  proclaimed  to  the  world  that 
we  laid  claim  to  the  Yang-Tse  region  as  our  sphere  of  influence. 
By  taking  the  leading  part  in  assisting  the  Yang-Tse  Viceroys  to 
maintain  order  we  should  have  been  only  discharging  a  duty 
which  the  position  we  claimed  laid  upon  us.  Again,  when  the 
Legations  were  relieved,  had  we  refused  to  negotiate  through 
Li  Hung  Chang  and  insisted  upon  negotiations  being  carried  on 
through  the  Viceroys,  who  at  imminent  personal  risk,  had  with- 
stood the  forces  of  disorder,  and  protected  the  lives  of  foreigners, 
we  should,  while  securing  them  the  recognition  to  which  they 
were  justly  entitled,  have  dealt  the  anti-foreign  party  a  crushing 
blow. 

These  two  opportunities  have  been  missed,  but  there  is  yet 
one  more.  While  honour  tells  us  that  we  must  protect  the 
Viceroys,  and  that  to  desert  them  now  would  be  to  inflict  an 
indelible  stain  upon  the  good  name  of  England,  self-interest 
advises  us  that  the  best  thing  for  the  development  of  our  trade  is 
the  introduction  of  reforms  in  the  administration.  It  is  for  such 
reforms  that  the  Viceroys  have  memorialized  the  throne.  Surely, 
then,  it  would  be  the  best  course  for  the  British  Government  to 
insist,  as  part  of  the  terms  of  settlement,  that  the  Viceroys  should 
be  granted  permission  to  introduce  in  their  several  provinces  the 
various  reforms  which  they  are  anxious  to  secure,  and  that  they 

2  E  2 
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should  be  guaranteed  the  retention  of  their  present  offices  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  And  further,  as  the  attack  upon  the 
Legations  and  the  massacres  of  missionaries  and  their  families 
was  the  work  of  the  Manchu  party,  the  Government  might  well 
demand  that  the  Manchus  should  be  deprived  of  the  special 
privileges  which  they  now  enjoy,  and  be  placed  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Chinese.  If  this  be  done  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  that  a  new  China  will  rise  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  one 
—a  China  which,  under  the  leadership  of  such  enlightened 
patriots  as  Liu-Kun-yi  and  Chang  Chi  Tung,  will  before  many 
years  are  past  be  able  to  "  speak  with  its  enemies  in  the  gate." 

Two  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  to  China  and  our- 
selves remain  to  be  noticed,  the  question  of  the  indemnity  to  be 
exacted  by  the  Powers,  and  the  revision  of  the  Customs  tariff. 
As  regards  the  former,  it  is  evident  that  any  increase  in  taxation 
will  fall  principally  upon  those  parts  of  the  country  which  have 
had  no  hand  in  the  outrages,  and  that  under  the  present  conditions 
of  administration  it  will  hit  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes, 
while  the  corrupt  official  class  will  be  the  gainers.  It  is  satisfactory, 
then,  to  know  that  the  Government  recognise  that  to  exact  a 
heavy  indemnity  would  have  the  effect  of  crippling  China's  trade, 
and  so  be  injurious  to  ourselves,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  by  an 
honest  collection  of  the  existing  revenue,  the  leakage  in  which,  as 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  is  enormous.  Concerning  the  revision 
of  the  Customs  tariff,  it  is  clear  that  any  increase  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  indemnity  would  mean  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  indemnity  would  be  paid  by  British  merchants,  as  they  have 
by  far  the  largest  share  of  China's  foreign  trade. 

But  while  congratulating  the  Government  upon  their  attitude 
on  this  point,  I  earnestly  trust  that  they  will  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  settling  the  general  question  of  the  Customs  tariff, 
and  securing,  in  return  for  an  increased  import  duty,  the  abolition 
of  likin  and  of  terminal  charges  upon  foreign  goods.  If  these 
matters  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  China  secures  the  good 
government  which  Japan  enjoys,  with  a  richer  country  and  a 
more  fertile  soil,  with  a  people  as  thrifty  and  industrious,  with  a 
merchant  class  as  honest  and  enterprising,  she  may  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  a  development  of  her  foreign  trade  which,  in 
proportion  to  her  population,  will  equal  that  of  Japan,  and  which 
instead  of  amounting  only  to  some  £69,319,000,  will  swell  to  the 
magnificent  volume  of  £400,000,000  per  annum, 

EOBEET  YEEBUBGH. 
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THE  NEW  COLONIES 

I. 
TERRITORIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

THE  forthcoming  settlement  of  South  African  affairs  has 
already,  to  some  extent,  engaged  the  attention  of  politicians  and 
publicists.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  ultimate  relations  of 
Briton  and  Boer  in  South  Africa,  and  about  the  relations  of  the 
dominant  white  races  to  the  far  more  numerous  native  peoples. 
But  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  settlement  which  has  not  been 
considered,  at  least  publicly,  in  an  equal  degree.  This  is  the 
ultimate  territorial  arrangement  of  the  different  South  African 
Colonies,  a  matter  the  decision  of  which  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  future  history  of  the  country,  and  on  the  extent 
to  which  British  power  and  influence  will  predominate. 

The  first  consideration  in  connection  with  a  final  adjustment 
must  necessarily  be  the  maintenance  of  British  paramountcy 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  South  Africa.  There  are 
many  who  hold  that  the  conservation  and  extension  of  the  Queen's 
sovereignty  will  be  best  attained  by  consolidating  all  the  Colonies, 
or  some  of  them  at  any  rate,  and  having  one  central  government 
for  all.  One  proposition  is  that  the  Colonies  should  all  unite 
and  have  one  Parliament,  meeting  at  some  central  place,  such 
as  Bloemfontein.  Another  projected  scheme  is  that  the  Orange 
River  Colony  and  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Transvaal 
should  be  united  to  the  colony  of  Natal.  This  latter  plan,  if 
carried  out,  would  tend  very  much  to  the  advancement  of  Natal 
in  particular,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  although  it  is 
quite  clear  that,  in  a  political  sense,  the  plan  presents  a  great 
element  of  danger,  because  the  population  of  the  annexed  portions, 
which  is  wholly  Dutch,  would  far  outnumber  the  loyal  British 
population  of  Natal.  This  and  similar  suggestions  of  fusion  may 
be  summarily  dismissed  as  emanating  from  interested  parties.  It 
•would,  for  instance,  tend  very  largely  to  the  growth  of  the  port 
of  Durban  if  Natal  included  the  Orange  River  Colony,  as  Durban 
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merchants  might  succeed  in  obtaining  the  passing  of  fiscal  regula- 
tions designed  to  secure  the  retention  of  the  bulk  of  trade  in  their 
own  hands. 

It  is  clear  that  the  interests  of  the  people  of  South  Africa 
in  general  must  be  consulted,  and  not  the  interests  of  a  relatively 
small  body  of  persons  in  particular.  A  claim  to  recognition  has 
been  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  Natal  colonists  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  suffered  most  severely  by  the  war,  and  that  they 
responded  most  readily  to  the  call  to  arms.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  northern  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  particularly 
the  province  of  Griqualand  West,  were  most  fearfully  ravaged  and 
despoiled  by  the  Boers ;  and  that  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  war  the  Cape  Colony  put  over  24,000  men  into  the  field. 
Since  then  about  10,000  men  have  enrolled  themselves  for  the 
defence  of  the  Cape  Colony — in  other  words  about  five  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  white  population,  British  and  Dutch.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  Cape  Colony  has  claims  to  recognition 
commensurate  with  those  of  Natal. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  jarring  interests,  there  is  another 
objection  of  great  validity.  Our  past  history  in  South  Africa  has, 
unfortunately,  demonstrated  very  clearly  the  evils  of  a  too  highly 
centralised  government.  These  evils  have  been  largely  recognised 
of  late  years,  particularly  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  there  is  now 
a  growing  feeling  in  favour  of  decentralisation.  Decentralisation 
will  prevent  the  swamping  of  the  British  vote  by  the  Dutch  vote, 
which  might  otherwise  take  place,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  is  certain  to  be  a  large  and  steady  flow  of  immigration  into 
our  new  Colonies  for  several  years  to  come.  On  all  hands, 
therefore,  it  seems  desirable  to  retain  the  existing  territorial 
arrangements  of  the  various  South  African  Colonies,  although  a 
slight  modification  may,  without  much  difficulty,  be  introduced 
in  the  case  of  the  Vryheid  district,  which  geographically  belongs 
to  Natal. 

This  proposal  was  adopted  as  one  of  the  planks  in  their 
platform  by  the  delegates  of  the  South  African  Vigilance  Con- 
ference who  recently  visited  England.  Article  6  of  the  memo- 
randum laid  by  them  before  the  Imperial  Government  states 
"  that  it  is  advisable  that  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Biver 
Colony  should  remain  separate  Colonies  as  at  present  proclaimed." 
Due  weight  should  be  given  to  this  recommendation  as  coming 
from  the  Vigilance  Delegates,  since  they  are  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  loyal  British  opinion  throughout  South  Africa.  The 
Vigilance  Delegates  were  appointed  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
proceeding  to  England  and  laying  the  views  of  loyal  British 
subjects  before  the  Imperial  Government,  by  the  members  of  a 
conference  elected  by  the  loyal  British  residents  in  every  town 
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and  village  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  In  order  that  the  interests 
of  other  parts  of  South  Africa  might  not  be  neglected,  delegates 
were  also  chosen  to  represent  the  Transvaal  and  Ehodesia. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the  recommendation  that  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  should  remain  separate  as 
heretofore  is  in  the  highest  degree  reasonable.  The  first  con- 
sideration that  presents  itself  in  favour  of  such  a  policy  of  reten- 
tion of  the  status  quo  is  what  may  be  termed,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  the  geographical  or  territorial  argument.  The 
boundaries  of  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  and  Transvaal  have  been 
designed  for  them,  as  it  were,  by  nature.  The  Orange  Eiver 
Colony  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Vaal  Eiver,  on 
the  south  by  the  Orange  Eiver,  while  its  high-lying,  temperate 
plains  on  the  east  are  separated  from  the  low-lying,  tropical 
regions  of  Natal  by  the  impregnable  barrier  of  the  Drakensberg. 
The  Transvaal,  again,  has  the  Vaal  to  the  south,  the  Limpopo  on 
the  west  and  north,  and  the  Drakensberg  on  the  east.  The 
grassy  plains  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Eiver  Colony  are 
essentially  different  in  their  characteristics  from  the  swamps  of 
Portuguese  territory,  the  sub-tropical  territory  of  Natal,  and  the 
Karroo  veld  of  Cape  Colony.  They  are  thus  destined  by  nature 
to  remain  separate. 

A  most  important  consideration  is  that  which  may  be  termed 
the  political  argument.  By  retaining  the  existing  division  the 
great  industrial  classes  of  South  Africa,  mining  and  agricultural, 
may  fairly  be  balanced  against  each  other.  Eoughly  speaking, 
in  ordinary  times  (taking  the  figures  available  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Boer  War),  the  Uitlanders  form  about  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  white  population  of  the  Transvaal,  whereas  the 
farming  class  forms  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  white  population 
of  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony.  If  the  two  colonies  were  amal- 
gamated the  Boer  population  would  number  about  146,300, 
against  an  Uitlander  population  of  192,916.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  Uitlander  population  consists  of  Germans,  Eussians,  French, 
and  other  nationalities,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  it  came  to 
voting  on  momentous  questions  of  policy,  affecting  the  relation- 
ships of  British  and  Dutch,  many  of  these  foreigners  would  vote 
with  the  Boers.  Fully  50,000  of  the  Uitlander  population  may 
be  discounted  as  not  wholly  dependable,  and  this  will  leave  a 
balance  of  142,916  loyal  British  subjects.  The  differences  of 
opinion  inevitably  produced  by  party  government  in  a  self- 
governing  colony  will  tend  still  further  to  reduce  the  number. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  British  subjects  who  might  be 
desirous  of  supporting  the  Queen's  government  will  be  in  a 
hopeless  minority,  in  case  of  a  union  between  the  two  new 
colonies.  NO  doubt  irnrnigration  from  Grreat  Britain  and  other 
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British  colonies  will  ultimately  reduce  the  disproportion.  But 
this  is  a  question  of  time,  and  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the 
voting  power  should,  at  the  outset,  be  in  the  hands  of  the  loyal 
British  subjects,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  many 
evil  spirits  among  the  Dutch  who  will  strive,  for  some  considerable 
time  to  come,  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  good  government 
in  South  Africa.  Their  opposition  will  undoubtedly  be  overcome, 
but  no  loophole  must  be  left  them.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Orange 
River  Colony  the  Dutch  farming  population  far  outnumbers  the 
other  inhabitants.  But  for  the  present  British  interests  lie  mainly 
in  the  Transvaal.  It  is  there  that  the  bulk  of  British  capital — 
nearly  all  of  it — has  been  invested,  whereas  the  Orange  River 
Colony  is  purely  pastoral  and  agricultural,  and  bids  fair  to  remain 
so  for  many  a  year  to  come.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  unless  mineral 
treasures  approaching  in  extent  and  value  those  of  the  Witwaters- 
rand  are  discovered  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  British  commercial 
interests  there  will  not  suffer  by  adverse  voting  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  people.  The  whole  of  the  trade  with  the  farming  folk  of 
the  Orange  River  Colony  is  in  British  hands,  and  will  not  be 
transferred  to  foreigners,  racial  animosity  notwithstanding. 

Another  reason  why  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  the  Trans- 
vaal should  be  separately  administered  and  governed  is  the  fact 
that  their  legal  systems  are  in  many  respect  dissimilar.  While 
the  common  law  of  both  colonies  is  the  Roman-Dutch  Law — an 
admirable  system,  which  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  remain  in 
force  as  it  does  at  present  throughout  South  Africa — the  statute 
law  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  is  considerably  in  advance  of  that 
of  the  Transvaal.  The  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  former  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  taken  from  those  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  many  of  these  again  (such  as  the  laws  relating  to 
executors,  masters  and  servants,  and  bankruptcy)  are  based  on 
the  English  statutes.  They  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  com- 
plete in  most  respects,  and  the  working  of  these  laws  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony  has  been  very  satisfactory.  •  In  the  Trans- 
vaal, on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  much  tinkering  at  statutes 
by  ignorant  and  vindictive  Boer  legislators,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  the  legal  administration  has  become  fraught  with  much 
danger  to  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject. 

The  intent  and  spirit,  nay,  even  the  letter,  of  the  Transvaal 
Constitution  (grondwet)  has  been  completely  subverted  by  the 
passing  of  such  measures  as  the  Aliens  Expulsion  Laws  (1896  and 
1898),  the  Aliens  Immigration  Law  (1896),  and  the  Judicial  Testing 
Rights  Law  (1897),  under  which  Chief  Justice  Kotz£  was  sum- 
marily dismissed.  The  whole  body  of  statute  law  in  the  Trans- 
vaal will  consequently  have  to  be  recast.  This  will  of  necessity 
take  some  time,  and  it  will  be  desirable  to  accustom  the  Boers  of 
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the  Transvaal,  who  are  far  behind  the  Orange  Kiver  Colony  Boers 
in  enlightment,  to  the  change.  The  Orange  Eiver  Colony  Boers 
are  accustomed  to  the  working  of  a  more  modern  and  equitable 
system  of  law.  In  other  words,  they  need  no  gradual  introduction 
to  British  rule.  Their  past  history  clearly  indicates  this. 

The  average  Free  State  Boer  was  known  to  be  a  far  more 
enlightened  and  progressive  man  than  his  brother  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. Indeed,  it  is  certain,  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  are  most 
competent  to  judge,  that  the  Free  State  would  never  have  joined 
the  Transvaal  in  war  against  the  British  Empire  had  the  question 
at  issue  been  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  in  the  Free  State. 
Indeed,  ex-President  Steyn  and  half-a-dozen  of  his  hot-headed 
advisers  are  solely  responsible  for  the  fate  of  the  Free  State.  But 
in  the  Transvaal  things  were  different.  Not  only  did  the  Volks- 
raad,  year  after  year,  pass  laws  in  abject  obedience  to  the  impe- 
rious will  of  ex-President  Kruger,  but  the  Dutch  population  in  the 
Transvaal,  after  having  had  the  grievances  of  Britishers  repeatedly 
and  solemnly  laid  before  them,  endorsed  the  aggressive  policy  of 
the  ex-President  by  thrice  re-electing  him.  Kruger  was  but  the 
embodiment  of  the  national  and  anti-British  sentiment  of  the 
Boers.  It  follows  that  the  best  corrective  of  such  a  national 
sentiment  will  be  the  introduction  of  a  reforming  system  of  law. 

Naturally,  in  the  building  up  of  such  a  system,  the  interests  of 
the  mining  and  commercial  classes  will  receive  due  consideration ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  body  of  law  as  ultimately  promulgated 
in  the  Transvaal  will  be  in  many  respects  different  from  that 
which  stands  in  the  statute  book  of  the  Orange  Kiver  Colony, 
with  its  homogeneous  population.  To  put  the  matter  in  a  nut- 
shell— the  Transvaal  will  require  the  making  of  new  laws  and  the 
repealing  of  old  ones — the  Orange  Kiver  Colony  can  be  con- 
veniently and  satisfactorily  governed  with  the  constitution  and 
system  of  laws  now  in  force.  Another  consideration  is  the  fiscal 
one.  It  would  obviously  be  unfair  to  saddle  the  Orange  Kiver 
Colony,  which  is  practically  free  from  debt,  with  the  public  debt 
of  the  Transvaal,  which,  notwithstanding  the  large  revenue  of  the 
latter  Colony,  is  huge,  and  still  unascertained.  No  doubt  the 
revenue  of  the  Transvaal  will  increase  greatly  in  the  future,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  provision  will  have  to  be  made 
for  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  much-needed  public  works,  a  branch  of  expenditure 
wholly  neglected  by  the  late  Transvaal  Government,  which  busied 
itself  entirely  with  its  secret  service  and  its  many  ramifications. 

To  sum  up,  the  objections  to  the  extinction  of  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Kiver  Colony  as  separate  territories  may  be  classed 
as;  (a)  geographical;  (b)  political  or  legal;  and  (c)  fiscal.  An 
arrangement  under  conditions  similar  to  those  existing  at  present. 
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with  such  modifications  as  will  secure  a  preponderance  of  British 
influence,  and  the  granting  of  equal  rights  to  every  white  man 
south  of  the  Zambesi,  will  pave  the  way  for  an  ultimate  confedera- 
tion, similar  to  that  of  Canada  and  Australasia — a  confederation 
such  as,  one  may  hope,  will  form  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in 
the  British  Crown. 

LOUIS   ZlETSMAN 

(Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  Cape  Colony). 


II. 
ON  THE   CHOICE   OF   OFFICIALS 

WHEN  expressing  their  views  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the 
subject  of  the  settlement  in  South  Africa,  the  delegates  of  the 
South  African  Vigilance  Committee  pointed  out  "  that  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  appointing  officials  in  the  new  Colonies," 
adding  that  "  the  men  selected  should  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
requirements  of  the  country  and  in  the  character  of  the  people." 
To  the  latter  statement  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  make  the 
further  addition  "  and  be  men  of  well-known  probity  and  honour." 
These  words  doubtless  sound  startling  to  English  ears  ;  and  it  is 
unpleasant  to  write  them;  yet,  if  the  new  Colonies  are  to  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  Empire,  offensive  as  these  words 
must  be  to  Afrikanders,  the  gravity  of  their  import  will  be  apparent 
to  all  who  know  South  African  life  well,  and  to  all  Colonials  who 
are  true  Imperialists. 

Amongst  the  men  thoroughly  versed  in  the  requirements  of  the 
Colonies  and  the  character  of  the  people,  there  are  very  many 
unfit  to  hold  any  official  position,  solely  because  they  possess 
neither  probity  nor  honour,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  is  more 
essential  for  our  officials  to  possess  these -qualities  than  any  other. 
We  claim  to  have  fought  in  order  to  destroy  a  corrupt  Govern- 
ment, and  any  slur  on  the  absolute  incorruptibility  of  our  officials 
is  not  only  dangerous  to  our  national  honour,  but  destructive  to  the 
establishment  of  a  good  influence  over  the  subjects  we  have  acquired 
by  force  of  arms.  It  is  only  after  long  experience  in  the  workings 
of  South  African  life  under  various  conditions,  that  any  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  want  of  good  faith  which  permeates  it  and 
poisons  it.  If  we  are  to  cure  this,  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
appointing  officials  who  know  the  character  of  the  people  and 
know  what  are  usually  termed  their  requirements  ;  our  officials 
must  be  men  who  realise  that  first  in  order  amongst  those  require- 
ments stands  that  of  establishing  a  high  standard  of  honour,  and 
who  will  show  to  those  they  come  in  contact  with  an  example 
of  what  a  high  standard  of  honour  means. 
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Many  Afrikanders  absolutely  thirst  for  the  refreshing  touch  of 
one  who  will  not  succumb  to  sordid  temptation,  who  cannot  be 
tempted  to  sell  his  honour  or  the  honour  of  his  country  for  gain, 
be  it  great  or  small,  nor  for  what  some  call  friendship — such 
friendship  as  consists  in  condoning  the  fault  of  another,  through 
hope  of  indirect  recompense,  or  fear  of  annoyance  or  loss.  Many 
more,  although  incredulous  of  there  being  any  such  men  or 
women,  and  possibly  irritated  by  their  actions,  are  likely  to  be 
attracted  and  finally  reclaimed  by  such  contact,  and  in  time  the 
mass  of  the  population  could  be  thus  leavened ;  but  to  do  this  all 
public  appointments  must  be  made  with  careful  regard  to  character. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  place 
such  safeguards  around  our  officials  as  to  raise  them  above 
suspicion,  for  in  the  new  Colonies  suspicion  of  ignoble  motives  is 
universal.  It  will  be  advisable  for  every  official  appointed  to  a 
responsible  post,  to  affirm  that  he  has  no  speculative  interests  in 
the  Colonies,  and  will  acquire  none  during  his  tenure  of  office. 
Let  all  officials  be  not  only  well  but  generously  paid  for  their 
services.  It  will  be  true  economy. 

When  hostilities  end  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  without 
parallel  in  history.  The  British  Empire,  which  represents  the 
highest  civilisation  yet  attained,  will  have  in  its  hand  an  unformed 
nation,  yet  one  which  in  great  part  recognises  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  ;  a  people  whose  races  are  so  mixed,  and  whose 
thought  is  so  undeveloped  that  it  has  yet  to  learn  what  being  a 
nation  means,  and  withal  a  people  who,  whether  white  or  dark, 
are  one  and  all  capable  of  high  development.  There  is  hardly 
an  individual  amongst  them  who  is  not  watching  eagerly  to  see 
what  British  rule  really  means,  what  English  people — repre- 
sentative English  men  and  women — really  are.  Kruger  and  his 
advisers  and  satellites  have  done  their  worst  to  cast  obloquy  on 
us  ;  contemptuous  expressions  regarding  English  people  have  been 
common  amongst  the  Boers ;  but  I  have  lived  long  amongst  them, 
and  I  know  that,  at  heart,  the  Boer  farmers  have  always  had  an 
undefined  faith  in  a  true  Englishman,  and  to  a  less  extent  even  in 
an  English  Afrikander.  They  would  trust  a  man  of  English 
blood  living  in  their  midst  rather  than  one  of  themselves,  would 
hope  for  help  from  him  more  than  from  a  member  of  their  own 
family,  who  was  equally  well  off.  They  would  be  more  surprised 
at  a  breach  of  faith  by  an  Englishman  than  at  a  breach  of  faith 
by  their  own  relations. 

This,  then,  we  ought  to  take  to  heart,  not  only  in  our  official 
appointments,  but  each  one  of  us  in  whatever  rank  we  may  be. 
Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves  ;  true  to  our  ideal  of  the  British  Empire. 
Let  each  man  and  woman  who  comes  out  to  South  Africa,  or 
who  is  now  in  South  Africa,  co  nstantly  remember  that  the  honour 
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of  the  Empire  is  in  each  one's  hand  ;  and  as  thousands  have  died 
bravely  for  it,  so  let  thousands  live  bravely  for  it,  and  be  as  ready 
to  sacrifice  their  immediate  interests,  or  what  they  deem  such, 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  as  those  thousands  of  unknown 
heroes  were  to  sacrifice  their  lives.  If  this  be  done  we  shall  lay 
a  sure  foundation  whereon  the  new  Colonies  may  build  a  super- 
structure of  self-governing  Imperialism,  which  will  form  a  glorious 
monument  to  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  the  British  and  the  Dutch.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
fail  in  showing  to  the  people  of  these  Colonies  an  example  of 
what  high  official  and  individual  honour  is,  then  all  the  misery 
caused  by  the  war  has  been  suffered  in  vain. 

There  is  a  tendency,  I  fear,  amongst  those  in  authority  to 
employ  men  whom  they  despise  because  they  seem  to  be 
temporarily  useful  or  momentarily  convenient,  with  the  intention 
of  getting  rid  of  them  when  the  supposed  advantage  is  past ;  but 
in  the  meanwhile  the  watchful  public  is  being  dangerously  played 
with,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  no  longer  needed  official  will  not 
remedy  matters.  Nothing  could  do  so  much  harm  to  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  new  Colonies  as  anything  that  casts  a  slur  on  the 
absolute  straightforwardness  of  our  policy.  Dissatisfaction  with 
the  crooked  ways  of  the  late  Government  was  very  common 
amongst  people  who  were  far  from  being  straightforward  them- 
selves, and  it  is  a  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  very  men  who 
are  profiting  by  a  mistaken  appointment,  use  that  from  which 
they  are  receiving  advantage  as  a  lever  to  raise  distrust  of  our 
Government  in  others.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  employ  well 
chosen  Afrikanders  as  our  officials,  but  they  should  be  either  Boers 
or  English  Afrikanders  of  tried  probity.  No  Afrikander  of  foreign 
extraction  should  be  employed,  for  even  if  in  all  respects  unim- 
peachable the  mass  of  the  people  will  distrust  and  dislike  him. 

It  is  a  moot  question  whether  men  belonging  to  the  Bond 
have  not  artfully  misled  us  in  much  of  our  policy,  by  specious 
advice  tendered  as  from  a  friend  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  of 
the  Boers,  but  as  long  as  we  are  only  led  into  straightforward 
blunders  we  shall  always  emerge  from  them  practically  unhurt. 
It  is,  however,  very  different  where  they  treacherously  tempt  us 
to  adopt  their  own  methods  of  policy.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  inoculated  with  the  poison  of  their  corruption,  it  will  undo 
us  as  it  has  undone  them. 

SAB  AH  HECKFORD.* 
PRETORIA. 

*  Mrs.  Heckford  will  perhaps  be  best  known  here  as  the  founder,  with  her 
husband  the  late  Dr.  Heckford,  of  the  East  London  Children's  Hospital.  She 
went  out  to  the  Transvaal  soon  after  we  first  annexed  the  territory,  and  is  thus 
one  of  the  oldest  British  residents  in  the  new  Colony. — ED, 
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PROSPECTS  OF  THE  MERCHANT  SERVICE 

IN  these  days,  when  parents  in  almost  every  class  of  life  are 
puzzled  how  to  find  a  career  for  their  sons,  a  few  words  upon  the 
prospects  of  the  Merchant  Service,  from  one  who  has  spent  some 
five  and  twenty  years  of  his  life  at  sea,  may  not  be  without 
practical  value. 

Every  British  breakfast  table  affords  direct  evidence  of  our 
dependence  upon  the  seafaring  community,  and  yet  how  little  the 
general  public  know  of  the  merchant  seaman.  It  may  be  that 
this  want  of  recognition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  task  of 
bringing  home  the  harvest  of  other  lands  is  performed  so  well 
and  so  quickly.  But  whatever  be  the  cause,  it  will,  I  fear,  need 
a  great  crisis  to  awaken  the  public  to  the  knowledge  of  how  much 
depends  on  the  men  who  serve  in  our  merchant  navy. 

The  position  of  the  merchant  seaman  is  a  proud  and  respon- 
sible one,  and  if  he  has  no  longer  the  opportunity  of  adding  to  his 
country's  history  and  to  his  own  fame  by  the  discovery  of  new 
lands,  he  is  still  an  important  factor  in  weaving  the  web  of 
Empire,  since  to  him  is  assigned  the  duty  of  navigating  the  ships 
that  are  the  means  of  communication  between  the  Colonies  and 
the  Motherland.  And  it  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  merchant  seaman  carries  out  his  responsible  duties, 
that  people  are  found  ready  to  take  their  passages  and  make  pre- 
parations for  a  journey  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the  world  without 
possessing,  or  desiring  to  possess,  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
men  to  whose  skill  and  courage  they  are  trusting  their  lives.  It 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  but  for  the  admirable  and  ex- 
peditious manner  in  which  the  merchant  navy  conveyed  men  and 
materials  across  the  seas,  our  South  African  Colonies  would  have 
been  occupied  by  the  enemy,  while,  that  the  war  has  been  brought 
to  a  successful  issue  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  exertions  of 
British  seamen — a  fact  I  trust  will  not  be  overlooked  by  a 
grateful  Government  when  the  proper  time  comes  for  meting 
out  rewards. 

A  boy  entering  the  British  Merchant  Service  is  practically  the 
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arbiter  of  his  own  fortune,  and  success  or  failure  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  himself.  It  may  be  that  the  greater  number  of 
successful  seamen  began  as  apprentices,  and  possessing  a  good 
education,  regarded  the  passing  of  the  qualifying  examinations  to 
become  an  officer  as  a  natural  sequence  of  their  apprenticeship. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  same  promotion  is  open  to  the  boy 
who  begins  life  in  the  forecastle,  and  many  of  our  best  sailors 
have  started  their  career  in  that  way.  To  place  himself  on  the 
first  rung  of  the  ladder,  a  boy  has  only  to  pass  the  comparatively 
easy  Board  of  Trade  examinations,  and  once  he  possesses  the 
necessary  certificate  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  him,  with  a  record 
of  good  service,  to  obtain  employment  as  an  officer. 

The  choice  of  a  service  is  all-important,  and  generally  speaking 
it  influences  the  whole  of  a  man's  life  at  sea.  At  this  period 
great  advantage  may  be  found  by  joining  such  corporations  as 
the  various  Shipmaster's  Societies,  the  Mercantile  Marine  Service 
Association,  the  Merchant  Service  Guild,  and  kindred  bodies. 
If  he  elects  to  join  a  cargo  steamer  *  he  will  be  put  to  little 
expense  in  the  way  of  outfit ;  promotion  is  often  rapid,  and  the 
experience  he  gains  is  more  varied  than  on  a  liner.  And  if  he 
plod  steadily  onward,  sticking  to  his  work  with  a  desire  to  please, 
and  a  determination  to  succeed,  in  a  few  years  a  command  should 
be  within  his  reach.  On  a  cargo  ship,  an  officer  may  expect  upon 
his  first  appointment  to  earn  from  £50  to  £60  a  year,  his  pay 
increasing  with  promotion,  until,  when  he  obtains  a  command  his 
income  will  vary  from  £200  to  £400. 

For  the  Mail  or  Passenger  services,  or  for  a  special  service 
such  as  the  Submarine  Telegraph,  interest  is  undoubtedly  useful, 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  once  a  man  is  selected,  his 
promotion  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  good  conduct.  In  these 
services,  however,  a  young  man  is  confronted  with  a  certain  out- 
lay for  uniform,  and  his  life  is  more  extravagant  in  every  way. 
Promotion  also  is  slower  than  in  a  cargo  vessel.  It  is  possible 
however  with  economy  to  live  on  one's  pay,  while  the  discomforts 
of  life  at  sea  are  of  course  minimised  ;  more  time  is  spent  in  port, 
and  the  sailings  are  more  regular.  The  pay,  too,  of  the  various 
ranks  is  considerably  higher  and  the  work  lighter  than  in  the 
other  steamers,  except  for  the  Commander,  who,  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  a  seaman,  has  all  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  a 
host  upon  his  shoulders. 

In  this  class  of  ship  a  junior  officer's  pay  on  joining  will  be 
about  the  same  as  on  a  cargo  steamer,  but  each  step  in  rank 
means  a  substantial  increase  of  pay,  until  in  some  of  the  more 
highly  paid  services,  he  may,  when  in  command,  with  allowances 

*  I  have  left  sailing  ships  out  of  the  question,  because  they  are  becoming 
fewer  and  fewer  in  number,  and  must,  I  fear,  eventually  pass  away  altogether. 
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and  commissions,  earn  from  £500  to  ,£800,  and  perhaps  in  excep- 
tional cases,  as  much  as  JB1000  a  year.  In  all  cases  the  pay 
I  have  quoted  is  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  and  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  possible  good  fortune  of  the  individuals 
who  pick  up  a  disabled  ship,  or  employment  upon  exceptional 
service  that  carries  with  it  additional  remuneration. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  sailors  are  either  well  or  sufficiently 
paid,  because  every  sailor  knows  that  the  conditions  of  life  at  sea 
are  such  that  there  are  many  occasions  upon  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  put  an  adequate  money  value,  and  of  course  the 
same  may  be  said  of  every  vocation  where  there  is  risk  of  life ; 
but  my  endeavour  is  to  show  that  comparatively  speaking,  a  man 
at  sea  earns,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  much  as  he  would  have 
done  if  he  had  followed  some  calling  on  shore,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  occupying  a  position  which  he  has  every  right  and  reason 
to  be  proud  of. 

In  addition  to  the  pay  that  a  man  is  able  to  earn  at  sea  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  possesses  many  advantages  over  the  man  on 
shore,  for  not  only  is  he  brought  into  close  contact  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  in  every  part  of  the  world,  but  he  also  has 
a  very  large  amount  of  time  at  his  disposal  with  which  he 
can  do  much  to  improve  himself  and  his  position,  by  the  study  of 
general  subjects,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  his  work  as  a  seaman. 
And  this  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  surest  roads  to  success,  for  no 
man  can  expect  to  be  a  successful  commander  of  a  ship  who  has 
not  enlarged  his  knowledge  beyond  the  purely  technical  necessities 
of  his  profession.  Moreover,  the  number  of  successful  professional 
and  commercial  men  that  one  comes  across  who  have  been  sailors, 
is  an  instance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  gain  knowledge  at 
sea  which  may  be  of  service  in  another  calling. 

The  question  of  education  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
a,nce  to  the  seaman.  I  do  not  mean  in  professional  matters  only, 
although  of  course  I  strongly  advocate  his  keeping  himself  in  the 
forefront  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  sea,  but  I  am  thinking 
of  the  wider  field  of  general  knowledge,  the  acquirement  of  which 
is  of  even  greater  service  to  the  seaman  than  to  the  ordinary  man 
on  shore,  because  he  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  profession,  placed 
in  positions  where  he  can  make  use  of  it.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  languages,  a  knowledge 
in  which  British  seamen  fall  far  short  of  the  seamen  of  those 
countries  which  press  us  most  closely  in  maritime  commerce. 

Sailors  are  fond  of  saying  that  English  will  carry  one  anywhere; 
that  may  be  true,  but  it  is  wonderful  how  many  difficulties  are 
smoothed  away  when  you  pay  a  foreigner  the  compliment  of 
admitting  that  he  too  has  a  language  that  has  a  place  in  the 
world,  by  addressing  him  in  his  own  tongue,  even  if  you  do  it 
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ever  so  indifferently ;  and  there  are  many  occasions  when  a  man 
who  can  speak  another  language  is  preferred  to  one  who  lacks 
that  knowledge.  In  these  times  of  keen  competition  the  man  in 
business  has  it  impressed  upon  him  very  early  in  his  life  that  if 
he  is  to  be  a  successful  man  he  must  gain  knowledge  beyond  his 
fellows.  That  day  is  surely  coming  for  the  sailor  also,  and  if 
he  prepare  himself  in  time  he  will  reap  the  present  advantages 
which  the  possession  of  knowledge  gives  him,  and  certainly  be  none 
the  worse  a  seaman.  This  is  a  point  I  cannot  impress  too  strongly 
upon  every  boy  who  adopts  the  sea  as  a  profession,  for  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that  my  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
the  matter  of  general  education,  many  of  the  officers  in  the  British 
Merchant  Service  compare  unfavourably  with  the  officers  of  some 
other  nationalities. 

Every  officer  in  the  Merchant  Service  having  the  necessary 
qualifications  is  eligible  for  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve.  This  opens  up  a  new  field  for  extension  of  knowledge 
both  of  men  and  matter,  and  gives  the  merchant  seaman  the 
opportunity  of  placing  his  extremely  valuable  expert  knowledge  at 
the  disposal  of  his  country,  in  the  position  where  he  can  use  it  to 
best  advantage,  and  with  most  credit  to  himself ;  it  also  does  a 
great  amount  of  good  by  giving  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  of  the  Merchant  Navy  a  better  idea  of  one  another,  and  in  a 
way  that  is  useful  to  both  services. 

Should  an  officer  in  the  Merchant  Service  find  time  to  serve 
for  a  period  in  the  Royal  Navy  it  will  certainly  be  to  his  advantage, 
especially  if  he  is  a  young  man ;  for  he  gets  good  pay,  and  the 
time  that  he  serves  counts  towards  making  up  the  time  necessary 
to  be  served  in  the  Merchant  Service  before  passing  his  Board  of 
Trade  examinations.  Whilst  drilling  on  shore,  the  pay  for  a 
midshipman  is  5s.  a  day,  for  a  sub-lieutenant  Is.  and  for  lieu- 
tenants 10s.  a  day.  If  serving  afloat  a  midshipman  receives 
3s.  or  4s.  a  day  according  to  his  age  and  service ;  sub-lieutenants 
5s.  and  lieutenants  10s.  Officers  of  gun-room  rank  get  Is.  a  day 
and  officers  of  ward-room  rank  2s.  a  day  towards  mess  expenses. 
After  a  year  of  approved  service  afloat,  midshipmen,  sub-lieu- 
tenants and  lieutenants  receive  £10,  £20,  and  £25  a  year  as  a 
retaining  fee  according  to  the  rank  they /hold,  until  the  time  for 
their  retirement  from  active  service,  and  each  man  upon  volun- 
teering and  being  accepted  for  twelve  months'  service  receives 
£20,  £30,  and  £40  respectively  towards  the  cost  of  equipment. 

Seme  men  have  to  change  out  of  their  ships,  or  their  com- 
panies, from  circumstances  beyond  their  control,  and  there  are 
others  who  possibly  profit  from  a  change ;  but  I  attach  very  great 
importance  to  the  advisability  of  a  man  remaining  in  one  employ 
if  possible,  because  in  a  general  sense  the  man  who  dees  so  rises 
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more  rapidly  to  command,  and  I  would  counsel  him  to  make  some 
sacrifices,  if  necessary,  towards  this  end.  Many  a  man  spoils  his 
career  because  he  lacks  the  steadfastness  of  purpose  which  will 
enable  him  to  live  through  a  short  period  of  real  or  fancied 
slights,  or  personal  discomfort,  and  which  tempt  him  to  throw 
up  his  appointment  and  begin  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
somewhere  else,  without  counting  whether  the  price  that  he  is 
paying  is  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  cause. 

A  drawback  to  the  service,  which  I  think  the  men  who  belong 
to  it  can  themselves  help  to  remedy,  is  the  want  of  provision  for 
old  age.  Sailors  are  notoriously  improvident ;  their  generous 
nature  and  primitive  notions  as  to  the  real  value  of  money  lead 
them  to  squander  their  hard-earned  pay,  without  any  thought  of 
the  future ;  but  I  am  hopeful  that  better  days  are  in  store,  and 
that  they,  in  common  with  almost  all  classes  of  men  on  shore, 
will  come  to  see  the  value  and  comfort  of  having  something  as- 
sured to  them  when  their  day's  work  is  done. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  expect  the  Government  to  take  the 
initiative  in  such  a  matter,  but  there  are  many  of  us,  having 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  "  all  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  " 
very  much  at  heart,  who  consider  that,  if  the  officers  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  through  the  aid  of  the  various  societies  to 
which  they  belong,  could  once  start  a  scheme  of  old  age  pensions, 
however  small,  and  show  that  they  were  united  and  in  earnest  in 
this  matter,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  a 
number  of  influential  public  men  to  act  upon  a  committee  which 
would  be  powerful  enough  to  induce  the  Government  to  appoint 
a  Royal  Commission  to  go  into  the  whole  question,  and  decide 
whether  it  could  not  be  made  compulsory,  so  that  the  improvident 
would  be  protected  against  themselves  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  alien  would  be  made  to  pay  his  share  also,  and  to  feel  that  he, 
too,  had  some  stake  in  the  country  which  had  thrown  its  sea- 
service  open  to  him.  I  may  add  that  steps  are  being  taken  at  the 
present  time  to  ascertain  whether  any  such  scheme  is  feasible,  and 
whether  it  would  be  acceptable. 

I  am  aware  that  the  subject  is  full  of  difficulty,  but  I  feel  that 
once  a  scheme  of  this  kind  were  started  the  sense  of  the  majority 
would  be  favourable  to  it ;  only,  to  ensure  success,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  enlist  the  active  sympathy  of  all  seamen,  not  only 
those  to  whom  a  pension  would  mean  the  difference  between 
comfort  and  misery  in  their  old  age,  but  also  those  to  whom 
fortune  has  been  more  generous,  and  who,  in  their  busy  lives, 
hardly  find  time  to  think  seriously  of  the  condition  of  their 
less  fortunate  brethren,  but  who  are  nevertheless  equally  anxious 
to  do  anything  in  their  power  to  assist  any  scheme  that  is  brought 
to  their  notice  for  the  betterment  of  their  profession. 
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We  are  all  of  us  proud  of  our  profession  ;  and  it  is  because  I 
am  so  proud  of  it  that  I  am  anxious  to  show  it  has  advantages  to 
offer  to  those  who  prove  themselves  deserving  of  success.  The 
early  part  of  one's  life  at  sea  is  a  time  of  incessant  hard  work, 
carried  out  at  more  than  ordinary  risk  of  life  and  limb,  and  with 
a  very  large  share  of  discomfort.  Later  on,  when  one  passes  out 
of  the  field  of  actual  manual  labour,  one  enters  upon  a  period 
of  ceaseless  anxiety  and  responsibility,  when  one  is  constantly 
occupied  with  a  series  of  battles  against  adverse  conditions  of 
wind  and  weather,  and  the  ever-recurring  accidents  of  the  sea, 
which  no  amount  of  skill  or  care  can  effectually  provide  against. 
But  it  is  to  his  familiarity  with  danger,  hard  work  and  respon- 
sibility from  the  commencement  of  his  life  at  sea,  that  the  sailor 
owes  that  calm  courage  and  fertility  of  resource  in  times  of  peril  and 
perplexity  that  have  made  his  name  famous  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  world,  and  that  prompts  him  to  give  up  everything,  even 
his  life  if  he  considers  it  necessary,  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  duty. 

These  are  but  the  views  of  one  man,  but  I  can  claim  that  they 
are  the  views  of  a  man  who  has  gone  through  it  all  himself,  and 
although  my  lines  have  not  always  been  cast  in  pleasant  places, 
and  my  life  has  been  one  of  many  vicissitudes,  I  have  not  yet 
outlived  my  love  for  the  sea  and  for  those  who  labour  on  it,  or 
my  pride  in  being  able  to  count  myself  a  British  seaman.  I  owe 
my  knowledge  of  Greater  Britain,  and  of  our  warm-hearted, 
hospitable  kinsfolk  across  the  sea  to  the  fact  of  my  being  a  sailor, 
and  that  in  itself  is  compensation  for  many  of  the  hardships  of  a 
sailor's  life,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  they  too,  as  true  sons  of 
a  Great  Sea  Power,  claim  their  share  of  the  heritage  of  the  sea, 
and  that  their  young  people  take  to  it  as  readily  and  as  naturally  as 
the  boys  of  the  mother  country,  and  in  such  numbers,  and  with 
so  much  success  as  seamen,  that  it  is  to  our  colonies  that  we  are 
turning  to-day  for  the  men  to  supplement  our  Koyal  Naval 
Reserve. 

It  may  be  that  my  ideas  are  not  very  felicitously  expressed, 
but  they  have  the  merit  of  being  honest  and  sincere,  and  I  hope 
I  may  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  succeeded  in  assuring 
some  of  my  readers  that  life  at  sea  is  not  all  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment, and  that  for  the  boy  who  goes  to  sea  in  the 
Merchant  Service,  prepared  to  give  as  much  attention  to  his 
work  and  to  his  own  improvement  as  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  do  to  become  successful  on  shore,  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  desirable  appointments,  which  compare  favourably  with  the 
opportunities  of  the  boy  who  chooses  some  easier  but  less 
adventurous  calling  on  land. 

H.  ACTON  BLAKE 
(An  Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House). 
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THE    ROYAL    COLONIAL   TOUR 

THE  tour  upon  which  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and 
York  started  so  auspiciously  from  Portsmouth  on  the  16th  of 
March  is  estimated  to  occupy  about  thirty-three  weeks.  The 
month  of  May  is  to  be  spent  in  Australia,  where  extensive 
preparations  are  in  progress  for  the  reception  of  the  august 
visitors,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  give  them  a  right 
^  royal  welcome.  Many  hundreds  of  miles  will  be  traversed  by 
loyal  subjects  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  Royal  Highnesses, 
and  very  representative  of  the  Empire  will  be  the  gathering  at 
Melbourne  for  the  historic  ceremony  that  is  to  mark  the  opening 
of  the  first  Parliament  of  Federated  Australia. 

The  following  table  of  approximate  dates  will  enable  our 
readers  to  keep  the  royal  travellers  in  sight  as  they  move  from 
place  to  place,  while  the  chart  will  doubtless  be  found  useful  for 
purposes  of  reference  between  now  and  the  1st  of  November,  when, 
if  all  goes  well,  H.M.S.  Ophir  should  again  reach  Portsmouth. 

TABLE  SHOWING  APPROXIMATE  DATES  OF  ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE. 


Arrive. 


Melbourne 
Brisbane   .     . 
Sydney      .     . 
Auckland  .     . 
Wellington     . 
Lyttelton  .     . 
Dunedin    . 
Hobart       .     . 
Adelaide    . 
Fremantle 
Mauritius  . 
Durban 
Simonstown  . 
Ascension  . 
Off  St.  Vincent 
Halifax      .     . 
Quebec 
St,  John's. 


May  6. 
May  20. 
May  27. 
June  11. 
June  18. 
June  22. 
June  25. 
July  2. 
July  10. 
July  20. 
Aug.  5. 
Aug.  13. 
Aug.  17. 
Aug.  29. 
Sept.  5. 
Sept.  15. 
Sept.  20. 
Oct.  22. 


Melbourne 
Brisbane    . 
Sydney 
Auckland  . 
Wellington 
Lyttelton  . 
Dunedin    . 
Hobart 
Adelaide    . 
Fremantle 
Mauritius  . 
Durban      . 
Capetown  . 
Ascension  . 
St.  Vincent 
Halifax      . 
Quebec 
St.  John's  . 


Leave. 


May  16. 
May  25. 
June  6. 
June  16. 
June  21. 
June  24. 
June  27. 
July  7. 
July  15. 
July  25. 
Aug.  8. 
Aug.  15. 
Aug.  22. 
Aug.  31. 
Sept.  5. 
Sept.  17. 
Oct.  17. 
Oct.  25 


H.M.S.  Ophir  is  due  at  Portsmouth,  Nov.  1. 
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MELBOURNE  * 

JUST  a  little  way  up  the  River  Yarra  lies  the  city  of  Melbourne. 
It  is  at  the  head  of  Port  Philip,  which  is  surely  an  inland  sea 
seeing  that  it  contains  eight  hundred  square  miles.  Queen  of  the 
South  her  people  fondly  think  her,  and  if  so  she  is  a  hard-working 
busy  queen  with  not  much  outward  sign  of  the  leisure  and  luxury 
one  usually  associates  with  royalty. 

The  approaches  are  not  good.  Whether  you  come  from  Port 
Melbourne,  from  Williamstown,  or  straight  up  the  river  which 
lands  you  right  in  the  city,  you  come  by  dreary  .flats  that  once 
were  swamps,  but  are  now  given  over  to  unsightly  buildings  used 
as  manufactories ;  here  is  still  a  wind-blown  stunted  tree,  there 
a  brilliant  coloured  purple  weed  flaunting  itself  in  the  sunshine, 
but  all  about  are  traces  of  man's  handiwork  in  its  unsightliest 
form.  Here  are  tall  chimneys  and  square,  many- windowed 
buildings  used  for  manufactories ;  here  are  terraces  of  ugly  box- 
like  workmen's  dwellings ;  here  are  gas  works ;  in  fact,  the 
entrance  to  the  Queen  City  of  the  South  must  needs  impress  the 
new-comer  with  a  sense  of  unfinishedness.  It  is  like  being  shown 
into  a  grand  palace  by  a  very  untidy  back  yard. 

For  it  is  a  fine  city,  Melbourne,  and  every  day  its  people  are 
trying  to  improve  it.  It  is  laid  out  on  the  rectangular  principle, 
and  the  city  proper  covers  a  square  mile.  Its  streets  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles,  each  being  a  furlong  from  the  one 
running  parallel  to  it,  and  the  larger  streets  are  ninety-nine  feet 
across:  But  in  olden  days  the  founders  made  a  great  mistake. 
Flinders  Street,  Collins  Street,  Bourke  Street,  Lonsdale  Street, 
they  laid  out  broad  and  straight,  and  then  in  between  each  of 
these  wide  streets  they  ran  a  parallel  narrow  street,  Flinders 
Lane,  Little  Collins  Street,  etc.  These  were  for  the  back 
entrances  for  the  houses  in  the  great  streets.  They  pictured 
them  as  leafy  lanes.  Not  in  their  wildest  imaginations  did  they 
think  they  would  be  crowded  with  tall  warehouses,  that  much 

*  Pending  the  choice  of  a  site  for  the  Federal  capital,  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Commonwealth  Act,  must  be  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
Sydney,  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government  will  be  at  Melbourne.  On  May  6th 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  are  due  to 
arrive  at  Port  Philip,  and  three  days  later  Australia's  first  Federal  Parliament  will 
be  inaugurated. — ED. 
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of  the  business  of  the  city  would  be  done  there  before  forty  years 
had  passed.  It  was  done  with  the  best  intentions,  but  neverthe- 
less these  narrow  streets  remain  a  blot  on  the  city.  East  and 
west  run  the  principal  streets,  and  the  railway  that  leads  away 
into  the  country  from  Adelaide  on  one  side  to  Brisbane  on  the 
other,  terminates  them  on  the  west,  while  at  the  east  are  the 
Treasury  Buildings  and  Parliament  Houses,*  a  fine  building  for 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  we  are  but  little  over  sixty  years  old. 

The  buildings,  as  a  rule,  are  built  of  brick  and  stone  ;  wood 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  much  thought  and  money  has  been 
expended  on  them.  Here  and  there  we  have  endeavoured  to 
emulate  the  American  skyscraper,  and  eight  or  nine  storeys  tower 
above  the  other  houses ;  but  every  day  the  city  fathers  are 
becoming  more  particular  that  what  is  built  shall  be  well  and 
truly  done,  and  that  no  man's  fantastic  fancy  shall  interfere  and 
prevent  the  streets  from  being  one  perfect  whole. 

Broadly  speaking  the  city  is  built  on  two  hills,  and  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hills  lies  a  gully,  Elizabeth  Street,  one  of  the 
busiest  portions  of  the  city,  thronged  with  traffic — laden  drays, 
swiftly  moving  hansoms,  lumbering  waggons  and  the  cable  trams, 
bright  and  clean  and  gaily  coloured,  moving  smoothly  among  the 
throng,  as  if  they,  as  indeed  they  do,  dominated  the  traffic.  It  is 
within  the  memory  of  many  living  men  when  Elizabeth  Street 
was  simply  a  gully  down  which  a  creek  rushed  to  the  Yarra,  and 
the  mud  was  so  thick  and  the  going  so  heavy  that  many  a  bullock 
dray  stuck  there  and  tradition  says  stayed  there.  Even  twenty 
years  ago  the  street  became  a  quagmire  in  wet  weather,  and  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  there  to  be  a  flood  in  Elizabeth 
Street.  Now  all  that  is  passed.  We  have  a  system  of  under- 
ground drainage  that  carries  off  the  superfluous  water  ;  the  shops 
are  packed  almost  as  closely  as  they  might  be  in  London  itself ; 
verandahs  shade  the  side  walks  ;  the  wide  roadway  is  wood  paved, 
and  down  its  centre  runs  the  cable  tram. 

There  is  nothing  foreign  about  Melbourne,  and  yet  it  is  not 
English.  One  can  hardly  tell  where  the  subtle  difference  lies,  yet 
Melbourne  is  like  no  English  city  that  I  know,  still  less  does  it 
resemble  the  smaller  English  towns.  It  is  busy — full  of  bustling 
life.  Stand  on  the  crest  of  the  western  hill  and  look  down  Collins 
Street,  a  wide  street  between  the  tall  handsome  buildings,  banks 
and  hotels,  shops  and  churches.  The  whole  city  is  working  for 
its  living.  The  side  walks  are  thronged,  especially  the  northern 
side  where  the  buildings  give  shelter  from  the  brilliant  sunshine 
and  apparently  every  single  soul  has  business  on  hand  that  must 
be  attended  to  at  once.  Here  close  on  your  left  hand  is  the 
handsome  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  brokers,  as  seems  the  manner 

*  The  temporary  home  for  the  Commonwealth  Parliament. — ED. 
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of  their  kind  in  this  country,  are  apparently  all  in  the  street,  busy 
as  if  their  lives  depended  on  it :  farther  along  between  Elizabeth 
and  Swanston  Streets  comes  the  Block,  the  women's  portion  of 
the  city,  and  here  brightly  clad  women  are  passing  to  and  fro 
busy,  though  their  business  may  be  only  to  get  a  cup  of  tea  or 
to  change  a  book  or  meet  a  friend  at  Mullen's,  the  great  lending 
library  of  Australia. 

Bound  the  Town  Hall  and  up  the  Eastern  Hill  in  Collins 
Street,  wise  and  beneficent  city  fathers  have  planted  elm  trees, 
and  their  spreading  green  branches  are  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
•  bricks  and  mortar  around  them.  The  Scotch  Church,  perhaps, 
takes  the  palm  here.  It  is  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  its  tall 
graceful  spire  stands  out  clear  cut  against  the  blue  sky  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  high.  The  Anglican  Cathedral  is  at  the  corner 
of  Swanston  and  Flinders  Street,  but  it  is  down  in  a  hollow  and 
its  proportions  are  dwarfed  by  the  warehouses  surrounding  it. 

Melbourne  is  not  great  in  statues,  but  we  have  honoured 
Gordon,  we  have  honoured  our  own  explorers,  Burke  and  Wills, 
and  their  statues  stand  close  to  Parliament  Houses  on  the  Eastern 
Hill.  The  latter  used  to  stand  in  Collins  Street,  but  the  tram 
traffic  required  the  middle  of  the  roadway,  and  the  tram  traffic 
is  part  and  parcel  of  Melbourne  nowadays,  so  the  statue  had 
to  go. 

But  this  is  Melbourne  proper,  the  suburbs  cover  a  great  area, 
and  altogether  the  population  numbers  close  on  half  a  million  of 
people.  The  River  Yarra,  which  is  only  navigable  by  small  boats 
after  it  leaves  the  city,  pursues  a  devious  course  through  all  the 
great  town.  South  of  it,  speaking  broadly,  are  the  richer  people, 
north  the  poorer  folk  dwell,  and  to  all  the  suburbs  go  the  trams 
and  the  trains.  Really  dwellers  in  Melbourne  have  wonderful 
facilities  for  passing  from  one  part  of  the  city  and  from  one  suburb 
to  another.  Cable  trams,  smoothly  gliding  as  a  carriage,  com- 
modious, comfortable,  will  pick  you  up  anywhere,  will  put  you 
down  anywhere,  and  the  fare  for  a  long  distance,  from  town  to 
the  very  outskirts  of  the  farthest  suburb,  is  only  3d.  It  is 
only  a  penny-halfpenny  from  one  end  of  the  city  proper  to  the 
other.  A  cheap  enough  form  of  travelling  in  all  conscience. 

Passing  out  of  the  city  across  Prince's  Bridge,  we  find  Govern- 
ment House  crowning  the  height  to  our  left,  overlooking  the  river 
and  the  Botanical  Gardens.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  though 
spacious  and  comfortable,  Government  House  is  remarkably  like 
a  big  factory  with  an  ugly  tower  in  the  middle,  that  it  is  close  to 
town,  and  that  its  grounds  are  very  nice  is  the  most  that  its 
warmest  admirers  can  say  in  its  favour.  The  St.  Kilda  Road  that 
leads  out  of  the  town  is  wide,  very  wide,  wider  than  three  ordinary 
streets  placed  side  by  side,  and  along  it  the  trams  pass  going  to 
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St.  Kilda  and  South  Yarra,  to  Prahran  and  Toorak.  It  used  to 
be  a  place  of  terror  for  dust,  and  one  can  hardly  say  much  for  it 
now,  even  though  avenues  of  trees  have  been  planted  and  all  that 
can  be  done  has  been  done  to  make  it  picturesque.  See  it  after  a 
shower  of  rain  on  a  sunny  day  and  it  is  a  splendid  thoroughfare, 
with  avenues  of  trees  and  stately  houses  on  either  side  ;  but  most 
of  the  traffic  from  the  south  comes  into  the  city  across  Prince's 
Bridge,  and  in  a  climate  like  this  with  dry  air  and  brilliant  sun- 
shine, the  dust  fiend,  even  with  the  most  judicious  watering,  is 
exceedingly  hard  to  keep  down. 

And  round  Melbourne  the  suburbs  have  grown  into  other  little 
cities,  connected  with  the  parent  city  by  miles  of  streets.  Prah- 
ran and  Collingwood  are  Bourke  Street  over  again,  catering 
perhaps  for  another  class.  Toorak,  crowning  a  hill,  has  stately 
houses  and  beautiful  gardens,  such  as  can  only  be  owned  by  the 
very  rich.  Kew  is  pretty  and  fresh  and  rural,  and  middle-class 
folks  of  moderate  means  may  live  there  in  comfort.  Carlton  is 
given  over  to  lodging-houses  for  the  university  students  and  to 
cheap  shops.  Flemington  to  the  west  and  Caulfield  to  the  east 
are  the  racing  suburbs,  where  nearly  all  the  year  round  at  least 
once  a  week  crowds  wend  their  way  to  see  horses  win  and  lose. 
And  all  along  the  bay  from  Port  Melbourne  to  far  away  Sandring- 
ham  and  Beaumaris  are  residential  suburbs,  and  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  and  holidays  the  people  throng  on  the  beach  and 
pic-nic  as  is  the  Australian  fashion,  if  they  can  make  the  smallest 
excuse  for  such  an  entertainment. 

The  climate  is  decidedly  mild.  Of  course  in  winter  there  are 
some  bitterly  cold  days,  days  when  the  rain  beats  down  pitilessly 
and  the  wind  comes  cutting  from  whatever  quarter  it  elects  to 
blow,  but  as  a  rule  such  days  are  uncommon.  Blazing  days  in 
summer  are  far  more  usual,  days  when  the  sky  is  as  brass,  when 
the  wind  is  as  a  breath  from  a  furnace,  when  the  pavement  and 
the  walls  are  hot  to  the  touch,  and  the  dust  fiend  defies  all  efforts 
to  down  him,  when  windows  and  doors  are  tightly  closed  and 
blinds  drawn  down  and  the  houses  are  kept  as  dark  and  cool  as 
possible.  Then  one  would  think  that  the  ordinary  Australian 
business  man  would  dress  himself  in  cool  white  linen  and  a 
helmet,  and  sometimes  he  does,  but  possibly  more  often  still  he 
sticks  fondly  to  his  tweeds  and  his  hard  hat,  and  the  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  A  man  may  come  into  the  city  with  the  thermometer 
at  over  100°  in  the  shade,  and  every  prospect  of  its  going  higher. 
Possibly  it  may,  and  it  may  stay  there  for  two  or  three  days  till 
the  days  and  nights  are  alike  unbearable,  but  it  is  quite  as  likely 
to  drop  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  or  so,  and  then  the  wearer  of 
cool  white  linen  is  not  only  uncomfortable  but  in  danger  of  his 
life.  Still,  in  spite  of  this  drawback,  white  linen,  cool  flannels, 
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and  suitable  head-gear  are  far  more  common  in  the  streets  of  late 
years. 

Society  in  Melbourne  emphatically  belongs  to  the  rich.  It 
does  not  much  matter  who  you  are  or  where  you  come  from,  pro- 
vided you  have  the  necessary  cash  to  give  great  entertainments, 
society  will  throng  to  those  entertainments.  You  may  be  lawyer 
or  mining  speculator,  doctor  or  soft  goods  man,  you  may  hold 
stations  in  Queensland,  dairy  farms  in  Victoria,  or  breed  horses 
for  the  Indian  market,  you  may  quarrel  with  your  wife  and 
abandon  your  mother ;  give  society  but  plenty  of  entertainments 
and  it  will  receive  you  with  open  arms.  And  let  not  this  be  set 
down  to  its  discredit.  It  is  part  of  the  old  Australian  hospitality 
that  still  obtains  in  country  towns,  where,  be  you  rich  or  poor, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  nice  or  otherwise,  your  neighbours  will 
be  perfectly  willing  to  do  you  kindnesses  as  a  new-comer,  to  help 
you  on  your  road.  It  is  only  the  wealth  that  has  altered  things 
slightly.  As  the  earthenware  pot  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  go 
down  stream  with  the  brazen  pot  for  reasons  which  are  obvious, 
so  the  poor  man  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  rich  one,  and  people 
are  very  rich  in  Melbourne,  considering  how  small  and  new  the 
colony  is,  therefore  the  poor  man  drops  out,  if  he  be  wise,  quickly. 

Melbourne  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  seems  it  must  only 
have  been  by  a  great  effort  she  preserved  the  necessary  breathing 
spaces,  but  she  did  preserve  them.  The  Botanical  Gardens 
stretch  all  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  within  walking 
distance  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  are  a  beauty  spot  that  any 
great  city  of  the  old  world  might  be  proud  of.  About  a  mile  from 
the  post  office  on  the  northern  side,  the  university,  the  colleges, 
and  the  professors'  houses  are  all  set  in  a  well-planted  spacious  plot 
of  ground,  and  again  to  the  east  of  them  the  great  exhibition 
building  is  in  the  midst  of  a  charming  garden,  and  at  the  head  of 
Collins  and  Bourke  Streets,  behind  the  Treasury  and  Parliament 
Houses,  are  Fitzroy  Gardens,  planted  by  an  older  generation, 
where  the  English  trees  meet  above  the  pathways,  and  English 
birds,  thrushes  and  blackbirds,  mingle  with  the  ubiquitous  sparrow 
and  the  cheeky  Indian  minah. 

It  is  a  great  city,  Melbourne;  it  will  be  a  greater  city  yet. 
Stand  on  the  eastern  heights  and  look  over  the  city  just  as  the 
sun  is  setting,  the  hum  of  a  great  traffic  is  brought  to  your  ears, 
softened  by  the  distance,  the  electric  lights  are  coming  out  one  by 
one,  and  against  the  dull  red  of  the  western  sky  stand  out  clear 
cut  the  domes  of  the  Exhibition  and  the  Law  Courts,  and  the 
spires  and  towers  that  tell  of  a  young  nation  striving  to  make 
great  and  beautify  its  greatest  city. 

MARY  GAUNT. 

MELBOURNE. 
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OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  IN  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES  AND  VICTORIA 

THE  first  colony  to  pass  an  Old  Age  Pension  law  was  New 
Zealand  :  New  South  Wales  came  second,  and  Victoria  a  close 
third.  As  a  colony  New  South  Wales  is  nearly  twice  as  old  as 
the  other  two,  for  it  was  founded  almost  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  is  the  premier  state  of  Australia.  In  size  about  as 
large  as  France  and  Italy  taken  together,  it  includes  regions  very 
different  in  climate  and  value.  The  coastal  strip  and  the  high 
plateau  of  the  middle  are  well  watered,  and  in  the  mountains  of 
the  south-east  corner  the  climate  is  as  cool  as  that  of  the  Apen- 
nines ;  but  the  great  plains  of  the  interior  are  often  smitten  with 
drought,  and  the  western  border  is  as  hot  and  sterile  as  the  Syrian 
desert.  At  the  present  moment  the  population  may  be  estimated 
at  1,370,000, 'of  which  440,000  live  in  Sydney  and  its  suburbs. 
As  in  other  colonies  the  birth-rate  is  falling  rapidly.  The 
coloured P element,  chiefly  Chinese  and  aboriginals,  is  very  small 
— perhaps  one-sixtieth  of  the  whole.  Its  sheep  are  the  Colony's 
mainstay,  and  of  these,  despite  the  awful  havoc  of  the  droughts 
of  the  last  decade,  there  must  still  be  35,000,000  in  the  country. 
Coal  is  cheap,  good,  and  abundant,  and  some  60,000  hands,  it  is 
estimated,  are  employed  in  manufactures.  The  protectionist 
fiscal  policy,  so  popular  in  all  other  colonies,  has  never  gained 
a  firm  hold  over  New  South  Wales,  where  for  the  last  six  years 
the  tariff  has  permitted  almost  complete  free  trade.  Living  is 
cheap  in  the  warm  dry  climate.  Yet  in  1900  it  was  officially 
computed  that  the  amount  expended  on  charitable  relief  of  all 
kinds,  including  hospitals  and  lunatic  asylums,  was  £580,000. 

Unlike  New  Zealand — where  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  for 
Mr.  Seddon  and  Mr.  Ward  that  they  acted  in  advance  of  any 
serious  public  movement  for  pensions — New  South  Wales  was 
the  scene  of  a  certain  amount  of  discussion  and  agitation  before 
the  Lyne  government  brought  in  the  Bill  which  is  one  of  the 
subjects  of  this  sketch.  There  were  pioneers  of  Old  Age  Pensions 
in  the  Colony.  The  chief  of  these  was  Mr.  J.  C.  Neild,  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  whose  genuine  interest  in  the  question,  long  and 
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careful  study  of  it,  and  personal  experience  as  actuary,  made  him  a 
valuable  champion.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Neild,  by  arrangement 
with  the  Eeid  Ministry,  paid  a  visit  to  England  and  the  Continent 
to  collect  information  on  his  favourite  subject,  and  on  his  return 
drew  up  an  excellent  report  embodying  the  fruits  of  his  journey. 
Oddly  enough,  this  useful  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Pensions 
Movement  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  Eeid  cabinet.  A. 
modest  sum  was  put  upon  the  estimates  as  a  contribution  to  Mr. 
Neild's  travelling  expenses.  The  refusal  of  the  Sydney  Parliament 
to  vote  the  money  upset  Mr.  George  Eeid's  Ministry  with  con- 
sequences both  small  and  great.  Mr.  Neild  had  to  go  without 
his  money,  or  some  of  it,  and  Mr.  Barton,  and  not  Mr.  Eeid,  is 
the  Commonwealth's  first  Prime  Minister. 

For  two  years  New  South  Wales  watched  the  working  of 
Mr.  Seddon's  experiment  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tasman  Sea. 
By  that  time  it  was  clear  that  the  New  Zealand  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act  had  come  to  stay,  that  the  public  had  taken  to  it,  and  that 
it  would  work  by  no  means  badly.  True,  it  had  cost  more 
than  had  been  calculated  ;  but  this  did  not  frighten  the  Sydney 
Parliament,  which — thanks  to  the  imminence  of  a  heavy  Federal 
tariff  and  the  curious  financial  adjustment  involved  thereby — is 
likely  soon  to  be  embarrassed  with  riches  in  the  shape  of  a  million 
or  so  of  surplus  revenue.  The  Lyne  ministry  had  gained  office  in 
alliance  with  the  Labour  members.  These  had  finally  abandoned 
the  dream  of  an  Independent  Labour  Party  which,  born  in  1891, 
and  cherished  for  several  years,  had  gradually  faded  away  in 
disgust  and  disappointment.  They  were  prepared  to  support  Sir 
William  Lyne  and  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  See,  but 
they  were  determined  to  have  solid  social  legislation  in  return. 
In  Old  Age  Pensions  was  happily  found  something  which,  while 
ardently  desired  by  the  Labour  Party,  was  not  objected  to  by  the 
rest  of  the  community.  Accordingly,  on  13th  September,  1900, 
Sir  William  Lyne  moved  and  carried  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
a  resolution  empowering  him  to  bring  in  an  Old  Age  Pensions 
Bill.  Two  months  later  this  measure  had  passed  through  Parlia- 
ment ;  it  has  since  become  law,  and  is  to  come  into  operation  on 
the  first  of  July  of  this  year.  The  principle  of  the  measure  is 
stated  clearly  enough  in  its  preamble  in  these  words  : — 

It  is  equitable  that  deserving  persons  who  during  the  prime  of  life  have 
helped  to  bear  the  public  burdens  of  the  Colony  by  the  payment  of  taxes  and 
by  opening  up  its  resources  with  their  labour  and  skill,  should  receive  from  the 
Colony  pensions  in  their  old  age. 

By  the  frank  admission  of  its  proposer,  his  Act  is  based  on  the 
New  Zealand  law  "  with  certain  important  modifications."  Like 
Mr.  Seddon's  statute,  it  grants  its  small  stipend  freely,  making  no 
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demand  for  contributions ;  is  not  universal,  but  confined  to  the 
neediest  class  ;  applies  to  persons  of  both  sexes  of  the  age  of 
sixty-five  and  upwards ;  stipulates  for  good  conduct  on  the 
pensioners'  part ;  and  excludes  from  its  benefits  all  aliens,  and 
also  Chinamen  and  Asiatics,  whether  aliens  or  subjects  of  the 
King.  Of  the  "  important  modifications,"  the  most  practical, 
perhaps,  is  in  the  amount  of  the  pension.  In  New  Zealand  that 
is  £18  yearly,  say,  a  shilling  a  day  or  seven  shillings  a  week.  In 
New  South  Wales  the  full  pension  may  be  as  much  as  £26  yearly, 
say  ten  shillings  a  week.  On  the  other  hand  the  restriction  as  to 
the  amount  of  private  income  an  applicant  is  allowed  to  possess 
while  still  remaining  qualified  to  receive  the  full  amount  of  pension 
is  slightly  more  severe  in  the  older  colony.  In  New  Zealand 
anyone  whose  private  income  is  less  than  £34  a  year  is  entitled — 
if  otherwise  qualified — to  the  full  £18.  After  that  £1  of  pension 
is  deducted  for  every  £1  of  income,  until  at  £52  of  income  the 
right  to  a  pension  ceases  altogether.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
deduction  begins  when  the  private  income  amounts  to  £27. 
Claimants  may  possess  £26  of  income  without  any  liability  to 
deduction.  But  for  every  £1  that  they  have  over  that  sum, 
£1  is  struck  off  their  pension,  so  that  anyone  whose  income  is, 
£52  a  year  loses  any  title  to  any  allowance  whatever.  In  both 
Colonies  it  would  seem  that  £1  a  week  is  regarded  as  the  highest 
sum  to  which  the  State  ought  to  raise  a  pensioner's  income  by 
supplementing  his  earnings  or  receipts,  for  in  both  aid  ceases  at 
that  figure.  In  the  larger  Colony  married  couples  living  together 
suffer  a  special  deduction.  Instead  of  a  possible  pension  of  ten 
shillings  a  week  each,  or  £1  between  them,  they  are  only  entitled 
to  three-fourths  of  that  sum.  If  living  apart  and  belonging  to 
the  most  destitute  class,  they  may  draw  £26  a  year  each,  or 
£52  in  all.  If  living  together  they  are  given  but  £19  10s.  each, ' 
or  £39  in  all.  This  penalty  on  domestic  union  seems  open  to 
obvious  objections,  savouring  as  it  does  of  that  very  poor-law 
spirit  against  which  Old  Age  Pensions  laws  are  supposed  to  be 
aimed. 

Another  novelty  in  Sir  William  Lyne's  Act  smacks  more  of 
human  sympathy.  This  is  a  proviso  by  which  the  officials  adminis- 
tering the  law  are  empowered  to  consider  the  cases  of  such  poor 
from  sixty  and  sixty- five  years  old  as  have  been  disabled  from 
earning  a  living  by  sickness  or  accident.  It  is  conceivably  possible 
that  this  clause,  if  found  to  work  well  in  practice,  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  change  in  the  Old  Age  Pensions  movement.  In- 
stead of  the  demands  for  a  universal  pensions  scheme  with  which 
students  are  familiar,  we  may  hear  more  of  blending  provision  for 
poverty  in  old  age  with  the  maintenance  of  younger  but  utterly 
helpless  persons.  At  first  sight  these  latter  would  seem  better 
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objects  for  public  bounty  than  the  comfortable  classes  who 
under  a  universal  scheme  would  draw  allowances  which  they  do 
not  require.  Colonial  Pensions  laws  have  at  least  avoided  the 
amiable  inconsistency  of  adding  the  rich  to  the  burdens  of  the 
State  by  presenting  them  with  money  which  they  neither  need 
nor  ask  for. 

In  New  Zealand  applicants  for  pensions  have  to  be  examined 
by  police  magistrates  in  open  court.  It  is  true  that  the  State 
pensions  office  is  not  represented  in  court  by  counsel,  though  the 
local  police  are  present  and  may  be  consulted  by  the  magistrate. 
The  examination,  therefore,  is  not  a  very  terrible  affair.  Sir 
William  Lyne,  however,  objects  to  any  public  process  at  all. 
Under  his  Act  applicants  for  pensions-certificates  appear  before  a 
board  of  three  persons,  all  officials,  who  conduct  their  inquiries  in 
private.  A  central  board  will  be  presided  over  by  a  registrar  of 
pensions  who,  under  the  colonial  treasurer,  will  be  chief  adminis- 
trator of  the  Act.  For  convenience,  local  boards  will  also  be  set  up, 
each  likewise  made  up  of  three  officials,  a  deputy-registrar  and 
two  colleagues.  With  the  consent  of  the  colonial  treasurer  dis- 
appointed claimants  may  appeal  from  any  board's  decision.  Some 
district  judge  will  be  empowered  to  hear  such  appeal  and  his 
decision  will  be  final.  As  against  the  New  Zealand  system,  the 
Australian  law  may  be  found  to  have  an  advantage  in  assuring  a 
more  patient  and  searching  enquiry  into  applications.  In  New 
Zealand  police  magistrates  are  hard-worked  men,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  some  of  them  grant  pensions  certificates  in  a  rather 
perfunctory  fashion.  On  the  other  hand,  secrecy  is  always  un- 
popular and  appeals — especially  in  the  case  of  the  poorest  sup- 
pliants— irritating  and  costly.  Magistrates,  too,  are  free  from 
all  suspicion  of  political  influence ;  officials,  however  honest  and 
sturdy,  are  not.  We  can  only  judge  of  the  respective  systems 
after  seeing  them  work  side  by  side. 

A  probable  improvement  in  the  Lyne  as  compared  with  the 
Seddon  Act  is  the  more  liberal  limit  fixed  to  the  amount  of 
property  applicants  are  allowed  to  own  without  disentitling  them- 
selves to  some  allowance.  In  New  Zealand  the  highest  amount 
of  property  permitted  is  £65,  although  a  New  Zealand  applicant 
who  has  saved  nothing  may  have  a  private  income  of  anything 
less  than  £34  and  yet  draw  a  full  pension,  and  anything  less  than 
£52  and  yet  draw  a  partial  pension.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
maximum  amount  of  property  permitted  is  £390  plus  an  exemption 
of  £50.  Equitable  and  encouraging  to  thrift  as  this  is,  it  adds 
slightly  to  the  scheme's  cost. 

New  South  Wales  is  not  an  isolated  colony  but  a  state  of  a 
federation.  So  a  clause  of  the  bill  provides  that  residence  in  any 
other  province  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  shall,  to  a  certain 
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extent,  count  as  residence  in  New  South  Wales.  That  is  to  say, 
an  Australian  from  a  colony  with  a  pensions  law  of  its  own  need 
only  have  resided  ten  years  in  New  South  Wales  before  becoming 
qualified  to  apply  for  a  pension  there.  Other  British  subjects 
must  have  resided  in  the  colony  for  at  least  twenty-five  years  con- 
tinuously. "  Continuously,"  means  that  their  absence  during  this 
quarter  of  a  century  must  not  have  exceeded  two  years.  The 
concession  to  Australian  reciprocity  above  mentioned  is,  it  is 
explained,  to  be  conditional  on  an  arrangement  being  made  be- 
tween New  South  Wales  and  the  neighbour  states  that  they  pay 
part  of  any  pension  granted  to  their  ex-citizens,  or  extend  a  similar 
concession  to  emigrants  from  New  South  Wales  who  have  settled 
in  their  territory.  Under  this  reciprocity  system  it  is  conceivable 
that  interesting  discussions  on  questions  of  "  settlement  "  may 
arise,  not  utterly  unlike  some  of  the  simpler  cases  decided  under 
the  English  poor  law.  At  present  Victoria  is  the  only  other 
Australian  colony  which  has  done  anything  in  the  way  of  old  age 
pensions. 

Naturalised  aliens  must  have  been  naturalised  for  ten  years 
before  applying  for  a  pension,  and  aboriginal  natives  are  classed 
with  Chinese  and  Asiatics  and  excluded  altogether.  In  this  the 
blackfellows  of  the  colony — who  are  supposed  to  number  about 
eight  thousand— are  less  lucky  than  the  New  Zealand  Maori,  who 
have  the  same  rights  as  whites.  Maori  pensioners  are  now  drawing 
some  £20,000  a  year. 

The  stipulations  as  to  the  record  of  fairly  good  conduct  which 
applicants  must  show  are  much  the  same  in  both  colonies.  Under 
the  Lyne  law  husbands  and  wives  must  not  have  deserted  their 
spouses  or  families  for  as  long  as  six  months.  Claimants  must 
bring  evidence  to  show  that  their  lives  for  five  years  before  applica- 
tion have  been  sober  and  reputable.  They  must  not  have  com- 
mitted and  been  punished  for  any  legal  offence  of  at  all  a  serious 
kind  during  the  preceding  twelve  years.  Their  record  must  be 
clear  of  very  heinous  crime  for  twenty-five  years.  Pensioners 
who  do  not  behave  themselves  may  have  their  pensions  forfeited, 
and  the  Upper  House  of  the  Sydney  Parliament  inserted  a  singular 
precaution  by  way  of  keeping  them  out  of  temptation  :  no  licensed 
victualler  is  to  supply  liquor  to  an  old  age  pensioner.  Strong 
protests  were  made  against  the  amendment  in  the  Lower  House ; 
it  was  denounced  as  a  silly  insult  to  the  pensioners,  and  Sir  William 
Lyne  promised  to  endeavour  to  get  it  struck  out  in  the  next 
session,  if  possible  before  the  Act  should  come  into  operation. 
In  New  Zealand,  be  it  noted,  there  have  been  some,  but  not  very 
many,  cases  of  drunkenness  among  pensioners.  No  instalment 
of  a  pension  is  to  be  paid  to  anyone  in  gaol,  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
or  absent  from  the  colony.  If  a  pensions  board  thinks  it  advisable 
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to  pay  a  pensioner's  monthly  dole  to  some  responsible  person,  such 
as  a  clergyman  or  justice  of  the  peace,  it  may  do  so  in  cases  where 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  pensioner  will  squander  his  money. 
Or  the  authorities  may  board  him  out  and  apply  the  pension  to 
his  maintenance. 

The  Act's  ostensible  aim  is  to  discriminate  between  the  de- 
serving and  the  undeserving  poor.  Eightly,  therefore,  it  insists 
that  when  the  claims  of  applicants  are  before  the  Boards  all 
material  allegations  necessary  to  entitle  them  to  a  pension  must 
be  proved  by  corroborative  evidence.  An  exception  is  made  of 
the  point  of  age.  In  practice,  then,  an  applicant  will  have  to 
bring  trustworthy  evidence  to  support  his  statements  as  to  good 
conduct,  poverty  and  domicile. 

In  New  South  Wales  pensioners  who  have  been  living  in 
charitable  institutions  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  doing  so 
unless  they  are  physically  unfit  to  shift  for  themselves.  When 
asked  in  debate,  "Why  turn  them  out?"  Sir  William  Lyne 
answered,  amid  applause,  that  he  did  not  think  it  right  for  decent 
old  people  to  live  in  these  homes,  herded  with  others  who  were 
mere  social  wreckage.  In  this  the  New  South  Wales  law  differs 
from  that  of  New  Zealand,  where  the  local  poor-law  boards  are 
expressly  forbidden  to  refuse  to  admit  pensioners.  Sir  William 
Lyne  is  sanguine  that  his  law  will  lead  to  a  great  reduction  of  the 
£580,000  spent  on  relief  in  his  colony.  In  one  speech  he  seemed 
to  suggest  that  almost  one-third  of  this  sum  might  be  saved.  In 
another  he  was  less  hopeful,  and  put  the  saving  down  at  a 
quarter.  All  that  can  be  said,  as  yet,  is  that  experience  in  New 
Zealand  on  this  point  is  not  very  encouraging.  There,  at  first, 
there  was  a  slight  reduction  in  the  Parliamentary  vote  in  aid  of 
the  cost  of  charity.  Presently,  however,  the  vote  began  to  grow 
again.  Altogether,  on  the  financial  side,  the  outlook  of  the  Lyne 
pensions  scheme  is  somewhat  hazy.  Its  cost  is  vaguely  put  down 
at  something  between  £300,000  and  half  a  million.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  by  the  end  of  1902,  when  it  will  be  in  full  operation, 
the  Sydney  Treasury  will  find  it  necessary  to  provide  £400,000  to 
meet  its  wants. 

The  debates  in  both  Houses  in  Sydney  .were  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  heated  battles  in  New  Zealand  in  1896,  1897  and  1898. 
There  was  no  obstruction,  no  predicting  of  intolerable  public 
burdens  and  a  demoralised  working-class,  no  advocacy  of  con- 
tributory schemes.  Eightly  or  wrongly,  national  thrift  was  not 
a  word  to  conjure  with  in  Sydney.  There  was  some  criticism  of 
the  machinery  of  the  Bill,  and  some  justifiable  complaints  of  the 
vagueness  of  the  Government's  financial  estimate.  There  were 
a  few  personalities  and  a  great  many  interjections.  Of  direct 
opposition,  there  was  almost  none.  There  was  not  even  much 
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in  the  way  of  attempts  to  kill  the  Bill  by  kindness.  Universal 
pensions  found  far  fewer  friends  in  Sydney  than  in  New  Zealand. 
The  amendment  most  often  desired  seemed  to  be  a  reduction  of 
the  qualifying  age  from  sixty-five  to  sixty.  The  Upper  House, 
if  not  enthusiastic,  was  benevolent.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  a 
striking,  novel,  and  expensive  social  reform  been  adopted  with  so 
little  hesitation  and  amid  so  harmonious  a  chorus  of  blessings  and 
good  wishes. 

Early  in  1899,  Sir  George  Turner,  then  Prime  Minister  of 
Victoria,  hit  upon  a  plan  which  may  interest  politicians  in  office 
and  in  search  of  a  progressive  policy.  He  sent  out  two  trusted 
emissaries  to  New  Zealand  to  take  note  of  the  working  of  the 
newly -passed  experimental  laws  there.  These  two  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Best,  Minister  of  Lands,  and  Mr.  Trenwith,  the  most  shrewd 
and  practical  Trade  Unionist  leader  who  has  up  to  the  present 
made  any  mark  in  Australian  politics,  brought  back  a  very 
favourable  report  both  of  the  novel  laws  and  the  condition  of  the 
colony  which  is  their  theatre.  In  particular  they  praised  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act.  Sir  George  Turner  then  introduced  a  Bill 
into  the  Parliament  at  Melbourne,  which  may  be  described  as  a 
copy  of  the  New  Zealand  Pensions  law,  with  certain  provisos  in- 
tended to  make  for  economy.  In  November  1899,  however,  the 
Turner  Ministry  fell,  and  though  Mr.  Alan  McLean,  the  suc- 
ceeding premier,  pledged  himself  to  ,pass  a  pensions  law,  his  days 
of  office  were  few  and  troubled.  He  failed  to  win  the  general 
elections  in  1900.  In  less  than  a  year,  therefore,  Sir  George 
Turner  came  back  again,  and  with  him  Mr.  Best  and  Mr.  Trenwith 
took  office.  Almost  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  commit  the 
colony  definitely  to  the  principle  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  Public 
opinion  had  been  very  clearly  expressed  on  the  question  at  the 
elections,  and  Sir  George  hastened  to  carry  out  his  mandate. 

The  method  he  adopted  was  a  genial  device  at  once  for 
smoothing  the  way  for  a  permanent  pension  system,  for  providing 
forthwith  for  the  expectant  and  impatient  old  people  in  the 
colony,  and  for  enabling  Victoria  to  begin  paying  Old  Age 
Pensions  before  her  rival,  New  South  Wales.  Sir  George,  in 
short,  determined  to  begin  giving  pensions  on  the  first  day  of  the 
new  century — the  day  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  As  he  had  but  three  weeks  in  which  to  obtain 
the  needful  power  from  Parliament,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
both  he  and  the  two  Houses  in  Melbourne  wasted  no  time. 

As  already  mentioned,  Sir  William  Lyne's  Act  is  not  to  come 
into  operation  until  the  1st  of  July  of  this  year ;  from  that  day  it 
is  to  have  permanent  force.  Sir  George  Turner's,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  passed  some- weeks  later,  was  to  come  into  force  on 
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last  New  Year's  Day,  and  is  to  expire  on  the  day  on  which  the 
New  South  Wales  law  will  begin  to  work.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Victorian  Act  is  a  temporary  measure,  to  have  force  for  six  months 
only,  and  intended  to  serve  as  a  stop-gap  while  Parliament  and 
the  Victorian  Ministry  take  time  to  devise  a  law  that  will  last. 
But,  makeshift  as  it  is,  the  Turner  Act  affirms  the  principle  of 
Old  Age  Pensions,  and  also  indicates  the  lines  on  which  the 
Melbourne  Parliament  probably  means  to  go.  It  merits,  there- 
fore, at  least  a  brief  sketch.  A  long  description  it  does  not  need, 
for  anything  simpler  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine.  On  and  after 
New  Year's  Day  1901  every  Victorian  who  has  lived  twenty  years 
in  the  colony,  and  is  at  least  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  poor, 
might  apply  to  a  police  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  for  a 
pension,  by  making  a  statutory  declaration  of  the  facts  aforesaid. 
A  pension  of  ten  shillings  a  week  was  thereupon  to  be  paid  to 
him  for  four  weeks.  During  that  time  inquiry  was  to  be  made 
by  a  police  magistrate  into  his  good  faith  and  actual  condition. 
Habitual  drunkards  and  convicted  criminals  are  to  be  rejected  in 
Victoria  as  in  the  other  pension-paying  colonies.  If  satisfied  of 
his  poverty  and  decent  behaviour  in  the  past,  the  magistrate  may 
grant  him  such  allowance,  not  exceeding  ten  shillings  a  week,  as 
may  seem  needful  to  supplement  any  sum  the  applicant  owns  or 
earns  towards  supporting  himself.  Persons  of  less  than  sixty-five 
years  may  also  claim  pensions  on  the  ground  that  they  have  had 
their  health  ruined  by  working  in  mines  or  at  some  unhealthy 
trade.  Sir  George  Turner's  estimate  of  cost  was  something  less 
than  £75,000  for  the  half-year.  This,  of  course,  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  class  entitled  would  apply  so  gradually  that 
the  whole  payments  would  not  be  equivalent  to  more  than  seven 
or  eight  thousand  full  pensions  for  half  a  year.  As  it  turned  out, 
however,  eighteen  thousand  persons  applied  in  the  first  month,  of 
whom  fifteen  thousand  had  certificates  for  pensions  granted  to  them. 
Sir  Frederick  Sargood,  in  an  able  criticism  of  Sir  George  Turner's 
temporary  pensions  scheme,  gave  reasons  for  estimating  that  a 
permanent  scheme  on  such  a  basis  would  cost  the  colony  between 
£600,000  and  £700,000  a  year.  The  best  answer  to  this  is  that 
the  Turner  scheme  is,  confessedly,  not  a  permanent  one,  but  a 
temporary  experiment,  and  likely  to  be  a  useful  if  rather  costly 
means  of  arriving  at  a  true  basis. 

In  area  Victoria  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  colonies  in  which 
the  experiment  of  Old  Age  Pensions  is  on  trial  or  about  to  be 
tried.  For  some  years,  too,  she  has  been  the  least  prosperous. 
Indeed,  her  population  (1,165,000)  has  been  at  a  standstill  since 
1892.  There  has  been  an  exodus  and  a  marked  decline  of  the 
birth-rate.  But  her  recovery  from  the  financial  collapse  of  1892 
and  the  next  year,  though  it  has  been  slow,  is  now  complete.  The 
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southern  half  of  the  colony  is  one  of  the  choicest  bits  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  this  fertile  corner  of  the  continent  is  peopled 
by  a  resolute  race.  The  manufactures  of  Melbourne  have  revived 
since  1896 ;  gold-mining  is  still  a  great  industry ;  farming  and 
grazing  make  quiet  progress.  Sir  George  Turner's  dogged  thrift 
has  reinstated  the  public  finance,  and  there  is  no  fair  reason  to 
anticipate  that  the  burden  of  Old  Age  Pensions  will  prove  greater 
than  the  Victorian  taxpayers  are  willing  and  able  to  bear. 

W.  P.  BEEVES. 
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ARMY   MEDICAL    ORGANISATION 
I. 

IN  every  great  war  in  which  the  country  has  been  engaged  in 
modern  times,  public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  health  of 
the  Army,  and  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  medical  service  ;  in  the 
Walcheren  campaign,  and  in  the  Peninsular  and  Crimean  wars 
the  Army  was  devastated  by  preventible  diseases — fevers,  fluxes,  and 
scurvy.  It  was  these  experiences  that  led  to  the  institution  of 
the  Army  Medical  School,  while  more  recent  events  in  Egypt 
caused  the  conversion  of  the  Medical  Staff  into  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps.  Yet  to-day,  in  South  Africa,  enteric  fever  and 
dysentery  are  as  prevalent  as  they  ever  were,  the  Army  Medical 
Service  is  undermanned  and  in  its  organisation  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  it.  The  crowded  state  of  the  hospitals, 
the  evils  of  bad  sanitation,  defective  transport,  and  deficiency  of 
equipment  continue  to  be,  as  they  were  in  the  past,  a  fruitful 
source  of  inefficiency,  of  sickness,  and  of  increased  mortality. 

The  present  organisation  owes  its  origin  to  the  changes  which 
took  place  in  military  affairs  in  1871,  when  the  introduction  of 
short  service,  and  the  abolition  of  purchase  paved  the  way  for  the 
unification  of  the  department,  and  the  substitution  of  station  for 
regimental  hospitals.  These  reforms,  however,  had  scarcely  taken 
root  when  in  1882  the  war  in  Egypt  attracted  attention  to  the 
Medical  Service,  and  Lord  Morley's  Committee  was  appointed. 
As  a  result  of  that  inquiry  greater  freedom  was  given  to  the 
department,  and  greater  power  to  its  administrative  grades,  but 
while  the  removal  of  medical  officers  from  regiments  facilitated 
this  lasi-named  reform,  it  had  the  drawback  of  allowing  the 
establishment  of  the  medical  staff  to  be  reduced  though  the  hospital 
work  was  increased. 

During  the  next  seven  years  the  department  was  in  a  constant 
state  of  discontent,  arising  in  the  first  instance  from  the  abolition 
of  relative  rank,  out  of  which  sprung  the  agitation  in  favour  of 
military  titles,  and  the  evolution  of  the  medical  service  on  military 
lines,  and  in  1889  Lord  Camperdown's  Committee  was  appointed 
to  report  upon  the  pay,  status  and  conditions  of  service  of  medical 
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officers  in  the  army,  the  object  being  to  redress  departmental 
wrongs  and  grievances.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  either  to 
raise  the  professional  status  of  the  Medical  Staff,  or  to  organise 
it  on  a  proper  working  basis  in  peace  and  in  war.  The  chief  object 
attained  was  to  facilitate  the  recruiting  of  the  department  by 
increasing  the  avenues  of  admission  into  the  service,  and  in  a 
measure  by  lowering  the  professional  qualifications.  Thus  the 
imperfect  organisation  of  the  medical  staff  i€  no  aired  to  embaiiass 
its  future. 

Some  of  us,  from  time  to  time,  have  expressed  doubts  and  fears 
lest  the  next  great  war  in  which  the  country  should  be  engaged 
would  show  that  the  medical  organisation  was  not  suited  to  meet 
the  sanitary  and  other  conditions  of  modern  warfare.  For  the 
past  seventeen  years  I  have  on  various  occasions  *  put  forward  my 
doubts  and  fears,  and  both  officially  and  through  the  medium  of 
the  press  have  offered  suggestions  for  remedying  existing  defects. 
It  is  therefore  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  I  have  read  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
South  African  Hospitals,  conclusions  and  recommendations 
which  in  the  main  are  identical  with  the  propositions  that  I  have 
myself  made. 

The  Commissioners  find  that  the  Eoyal  Army  Medical  Corps 
was  insufficient  in  staff  and  equipment  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  that  its  staff  could  not  be  materially  increased,  nor  deficiencies 
of  supply  promptly  made  good.  They  also  call  attention  to  faulty 
distribution,  which  is  a  signal  proof  of  imperfect  organisation. 
Thus  at  the  end  of  March  1900  the  total  force  in  South  Africa  was 
207,000  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  the  medical 
establishment  consisted  of  800  medical  officers  (including  civil 
surgeons),  800  nurses,  and  6000  hospital  subordinates  (non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  of  the  Eoyal  Army  Medical 
Corps).  In  July  the  numbers  were  224,000  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  1000  medical  officers  (including  civil  surgeons), 
900  nurses,  and  7000  hospital  subordinates.  An  analysis  of  these 
figures  shows  that  at  the  end  of  March  the  proportion  of  medical 
officers  (including  civil  surgeons)  was  to  the  strength  of  the  force 
1  to  260,  of  nurses  the  same,  and  of  hospital  subordinates  1  to  35  ; 
whereas  four  months  later  the  proportion  of  medical"  officers 
(including  civil  surgeons)  was  1  to  224,  of  nurses  1  to  250,  and  of 
hospital  subordinates  1  to  32.  With  so  considerable  a  staff  the 
want  of  medical  aid,  except  nursing,  must  have  been  caused  by 

*  See  the  following  articles  in  the  United  Service  Magazine: — "Army  Medical 
Organisation,"  December  1894 ;  "  The  Future  of  the  Army  Medical  Staff,"  April 
1890,  and  March  1897;  "The  Failure  of  Army  Medical  Administration,"  Parts  2 
and  3,  April  1898;  "Army  Medical  Organisation  in  War,"  October  1900;  and 
"  Departmental  Bimetallism,"  September  1896. 
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faults  of  organisation,  rather   than   by  undermanning   at   these 
particular  times. 

After  making  allowance  for  causes  attributable  to  human  error, 
and  to  the  accidents  of  the  service,  which  cannot  be  foreseen  or 
safeguarded,  the  Commissioners  consider  the  organisation  to  have 
been  imperfect.  And  they  strongly  hint  that  the  medical  service 
makes  a  bad  start  in  not  having  the  distribution  of  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps  the  same  in  peace  as  in  war,  when  they 
suggest  for  consideration  the  appointment  of  medical  officers  to 
regiments  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  the  amalgamation  of  the 
field  hospital  and  bearer  company  of  a  brigade  under  one  chief 
officer,  and  the  division  of  general  hospitals  into  smaller  units. 
Again,  the  necessity  of  a  higher  professional  education  of  the 
officers  of  the  Koyal  Army  Medical  Corps  is  urged,  and  the 
danger  of  militarism  in  hospitals  is  pointed  out.  Permeating 
the  report  runs  the  idea  that  the  successful  development  of  the 
medical  service  in  the  future  must  be  founded  on  professional,  and 
not  on  military  lines.  With  the  same  object  the  Commissioners 
recommend  selection  for  the  higher  posts  of  the  service  by  merit 
rather  than  by  seniority,  and  the  employment  of  specially  trained 
officers  of  the  Koyal  Army  Medical  Corps  for  sanitary  duties.  In 
regard  to  other  matters,  certain  faults  of  discipline  of  the  sub- 
ordinate hospital  service  are  named.  The  employment  of  nurses 
to  a  greater  extent  in  attendance  on  medical  cases  in  stationary, 
and  general  hospitals  is  advocated,  and  the  necessity  is  shown  for 
better  transport,  and  for  a  more  portable  tent  equipage  for  the 
housing  of  the  sick. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  first  step  towards  reform  should  be  to 
place  the  medical  service  in  quarters  and  in  the  field  on  the  same 
footing.  If  the  medical  staff  on  the  eve  of  a  campaign  are 
required  to  busy  themselves  in  perfecting  arrangements,  their 
attention  is  drawn  away  from  making  provision  for  the  medical 
and  sanitary  requirements  peculiar  to  the  country  which  may 
happen  to  be  the  seat  of  war.  The  military  topography  of  a 
country  is  all-important,  as  also  are  its  sanitary  conditions. 
There  will  always  be  medical  unpreparedness  for  war  until  each 
regimental  unit,  each  brigade  and  each  division  have  their  medical 
staff  and  equipment  complete,  and  their  efficiency  tested  before 
embarkation.  This  has  never  been  done,  but  when  the  inevitable 
breakdown  takes  place  the  department  is  blamed  for  a  fault  which 
is  not  of  its  own  making. 

No  lesson  of  the  South  African  War  has  more  painfully  affected 
the  nation  than  the  state  of  health  of  the  army  consequent  upon 
insanitary  conditions.  By  men  conversant  with  army  medical 
history  this  was  expected,  and  the  causes  were  well  known  ;  but  it 
required  the  experience  of  war  to  bring  the  truth  home  to  the  public. 
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The  deterioration  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  Indian  canton- 
ments, and  the  increasing  prevalence  and  mortality  of  enteric 
fever  in  the  British  force  in  India  date  from  the  time  when 
regiments  were  deprived  of  the  services  of  medical  officers.  Just 
before  it  was  finally  agreed  to  sever  the  regimental  connection  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Crawford,  who  subsequently  became  Director- 
General.  He  thought  that  regimental  quarter-masters  and  their 
staff  might  be  entrusted  with  sanitary  duties,  for  which  hitherto 
the  responsibility  lay  with  the  medical  staff ;  that  by  doing  so  the 
department  would  be  set  free  to  attend  upon  the  sick,  which,  with 
a  reduced  establishment  would  become  a  pressing  duty,  and  that 
the  role  of  the  medical  staff  in  sanitary  questions  would  in  the 
future  be  that  of  referees  or  advisers.  All  this,  in  my  opinion, 
was  wrong,  for  I  hold  that  the  prevention  of  sickness  is  the  prime 
duty  of  the  medical  service. 

The  removal  of  medical  officers  from  regiments,  which  was 
intended  to  make  the  hospital  service  more  efficient,  has  had  the 
opposite  effect  to  that  expected.  It  served,  perhaps,  to  cleanse 
the  outside  of  the  platter,  but  it  made  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
more  difficult,  as  the  medical  staff  were  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  constitutions 
and  habits  of  their  patients.  For  successful  treatment  half  the 
•  battle  is  gained  in  the  possession  of  this  knowledge ;  without  it 
medical  treatment  often  comes  too  late,  and  many  a  life  is  thus 
sacrificed.  Considering  the  fearful  ravages  of  enthetic .  diseases 
in  recent  years,  and  their  injurious  consequences  to  the  civil 
population,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  young  soldiers  should 
once  again  be  given  the  guidance  and  moral  direction  for  which 
in  former  times  they  looked  not  in  vain  to  the  medical  officer  of 
their  regiment. 

At  first  sight  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  the  brigade 
medical  service  would  appear  to  savour  of  centralisation.  Further 
examination,  however,  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  to 
get  rid  of  divided  authority,  to  fix  responsibility,  and  to  prevent 
friction.  The  personnel  of  a  bearer  company  consists  of  three 
officers,  one  warrant  officer,  and  fifty-seven  men,  and  of  a  field 
hospital  (one  hundred  beds),  four  officers,  one  quarter-master,  one 
warrant  officer,  and  thirty -four  men.  These  establishments  are 
sufficient,  provided  the  use  of  the  field  hospital  is  restricted  to 
regulation;  in  the  South  African  War  this  was  never  possible. 
The  work  of  the  bearer  company  is  intermittent,  having  to  collect 
the  sick  and  wounded  after  a  fight,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  field 
hospital,  affording  medical  aid  on  the  way.  On*  the  other  hand, 
the  work  in  the  field  hospital  is  continuous,  and  always  onerous, 
because  of  the  number  of  medical  cases,  which  increases  as  the 
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campaign  goes  on.  In  a  campaign  of  six  months'  duration,  thirty 
fighting  days  would  be  a  large  average,  and  certainly  the  staff  of 
the  bearer  company  might,  with  advantage,  be  meanwhile  em- 
ployed in  the  field  hospital. 

In  1890,  when  I  was  principal  medical  officer  of  the  Infantry 
Division  of  the  Peshawar  Force  at  the  Attock  Camp  of  Exercise, 
I  carried  out  this  arrangement.  It  worked  well  and  smoothly, 
and  as  it  rained  nearly  the  whole  time  during  the  manoeuvres,  it 
was  a  great  convenience  to  the  very  large  number  of  sick.  The 
strength  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  brigade  should  remain  as  it  is 
at  present,  the  ranks  being  one  Lieutenant-Colonel  chief  officer, 
two  Majors,  of  whom  one  should  have  the  immediate  command 
of  the  bearer  company,  and  four  officers  of  other  ranks,  exclusive 
of  the  quarter-master. 

The  present  organisation  of  general  hospitals  is  fatal  to  their 
administration,  and  to  the  proper  care  of  patients.  So  far  back 
as  1884  I  suggested  one  hundred  beds  as  the  unit  for  general  and 
stationary  hospitals  in  Oriental  countries.  This  limit  was  fixed 
because  of  the  want  of  transport  and  the  large  native  establish- 
ment which  made  sanitary  supervision  difficult.  At  the  present 
time  general  hospitals  are  equipped  for  the  care  of  520  patients, 
and  their  establishment  consists  of  twenty  medical  officers,  one 
quarter-master,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  men  to  each 
hospital.  The  suitability  of  this  organisation  depends  upon 
whether  the  medical  staff  is  sufficient,  whether  the  chief  officer 
of  the  hospital  can  reasonably  be  held  responsible  for  the  pro- 
fessional, military,  and  sanitary  duties,  and  whether  an  hospital 
so  organised  is  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  and  of  the 
general  community. 

First  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  medical  staff;  there  is  one 
medical  officer  to  twenty-six  sick,  that  is  not  an  oppressive  duty. 
To  account  for  failure  some  other  cause  will  have  to  be  sought 
for  than  an  insufficient  staff.  In  the  case  of  the  wounded  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  the  time  they 
reach  a  general  hospital  the  need  for  operative  interference  is 
over,  and  it  is  only  the  after-treatment  that  is  required.  Good 
nursing  is  the  chief  want ;  besides  the  majority  of  cases  will  be 
medical,  enteric  fever  and  dysentery,  for  which  good  nursing  is  all- 
important,  and  which  must  be  undertaken  by  women. 

The  chief  officer  of  a  general  hospital  equipped  on  the  present 
scale  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  all  its  duties,  professional, 
military,  and  sanitary.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility.  For  the 
performance  of  these  duties,  to  give  one  minute  to  each  patient 
takes  eight  hours  and  forty  minutes.  In  peace  time  I  have  been 
in  charge  of  a  hospital  with  more  than  350  sick,  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  question  with  many  officers,  and  all  agree  in  saying 
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that  the  task  is  an  impossible  one.  If  this  be  so  in  time  of  peace, 
what  must  it  be  in  war,  with  its  ever-changing  conditions,  and 
without  that  regularity  of  supplies  obtainable  in  a  garrison  town 
in  England  or  in  a  large  cantonment  in  India  ?  The  organisers 
of  general  hospitals  never  seem  to  have  considered  the  burden 
they  have  imposed  upon  the  officers  responsible  for  their  working. 
The  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  overwork  afford  a  simple  ex- 
planation of  the  inefficiency  of  the  staff,  and  of  the  breakdown  of 
the  present  system  in  South  Africa.  Moreover,  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  these  hospitals  must  be  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
inmates  and  of  the  general  community.  Filled  with  cases  of 
enteric  fever  and  of  dysentery,  they  become  centres  from  which 
these  diseases  spread.  The  large  area  occupied  by  each  hospital, 
the  disposal. of  the  sewage,  and  the  state  of  the  kitchens,  laundries, 
and  places  of  ablution  for  so  large  a  number  of  sick  who  are 
constantly  changing,  must  cause  sub- soil  pollution,  and  water 
contamination. 

As  it  must  happen  that  a  large  number  of  sick  will  have  to  be 
located  in  one  place,  there  remains  for  solution  the  organisation 
by  which  this  can  be  most  safely  carried  out.  With  this  object  I 
recommend  that  the  unit  of  a  general  hospital  should  be  208  beds, 
viz.,  200  for  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  eight  for 
officers,  organised  in  two  divisions,  medical  and  surgical,  and  each 
division  subdivided  into  two  sections.  When  the  necessity  arises, 
these  hospitals  should  be  grouped  in  clusters  of  threes  with  a 
common  depot  for  supplies,  but  each  hospital  should  be  self- 
contained,  and  independently  managed,  just  as  each  battery  in  a 
brigade  division  of  Artillery  is  complete  in  itself.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  all  wars,  except  those  of  very  short  duration, 
the  number  of  cases  of  enteric  fever  and  of  dysentery  will  always 
be  very  large,  necessitating  frequent  change  of  site,  except  when 
these  hospitals  occupy  buildings,  provided  with  the  usual  sanitary 
appliances  ;  for  this  reason  also  no  enlargement  of  these  hospitals 
and  no  overcrowding  should  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances. 
A  sufficient  medical  staff  for  each  hospital  would  be  one  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel chief  officer  of  the  hospital,  two  majors  in  charge 
of  divisions,  and  four  officers  of  lower  ranks,  total  seven  ;  that  is 
twenty-one  medical  officers  to  the  group  of  three  hospitals.  It  is 
the  compactness  of  the  charge  which  makes  the  smaller  establish- 
ment sufficient  and  easier  worked.  The  three  officers  saved  by 
this  arrangement  should  be  retained  in  the  command  to  meet 
casualties,  and  to  provide  for  any  temporary  inequality  of  distri- 
bution, which  is  inevitable  in  war. 

My  fourth  proposal  is  the  creation  of  a  subordinate  medical 
service  modelled  on  the  lines  of  the  Indian  subordinate  medical 
service.  The  feeling  in  the  country,  as  shown  by  debates  in  the 
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House  of  Commons,  and  by  discussions  in  the  newspapers,  is  in 
favour  of  recruiting  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  with  officers 
of  superior  professional  attainments.  Without  a  subordinate 
medical  service  the  number  must  be  very  large,  and  without  it, 
the  present  organisation  being  continued,  there  must  follow  the 
same  professional  deterioration  as  is  now  complained  of.  It  is  an 
important  question  for  inquiry  whether,  even  without  any  increase 
of  the  medical  staff,  the  medical  schools  are  capable  of  supplying 
the  requisite  number  of  officers  of  the  desired  quality  to  meet 
ordinary  waste.  A  great  change  will  have  to  take  place  in  the 
preliminary  education  of  medical  students,  or  the  duty  must  fall 
upon  the  government ;  it  seems  probable  that  ultimately  a  school 
for  medical  cadets  will  have  to  be  instituted  in  London  on  the 
lines  of  the  "  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Akademie  "  in  Berlin. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  subordinate  medical 
service  will  greatly  promote  efficiency.  Every  officer  of  Indian 
experience  knows  the  useful  work  done  by  the  Indian  subordinate 
medical  service,  and  what  a  help  it  is  to  the  Koyal  Army  Medical 
Corps,  relieving  it  from  routine  duties,  and  the  details  of  manage- 
ment of  station  hospitals ;  were  it  not  so  the  strength  of  the 
Koyal  Army  Medical  Corps  in  India  would  have  to  be  largely 
increased  at  great  cost  to  the  Indian  Government,  but  without 
adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a 
professional  intermediary  between  the  medical  staff  and  the  sick 
in  the  interests  of  discipline,  and  to  prevent  the  evils  of  militarism 
of  which  the  Commission  complained.  A  good  subordinate  medical 
staff  will  be  of  signal  help  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  hospital,  giving 
rise  to  a  sense  of  security  which  is  at  the  present  time  wanting. 
The  training  of  this  service  should  be  undertaken  by  the  present 
Army  Medical  School.  So  far  as  the  Eoyal  Army  Medical  Corps 
is  concerned  that  institution  has  fulfilled  its  mission.  It  is  only 
in  the  large  medical  schools  of  the  country,  and  in  the  centres  of 
thought  that  medical  officers,  who  have  become  rusty  in  the  Service, 
can  come  into  touch  with  the  medical  culture  and  the  surgical 
practice  which  will  again  fit  them  for  a  further  term  of  service. 

These  suggestions  are  not  made  at  haphazard.  They  are  the 
outcome  of  forty  years'  experience,  and  of  constant  study  of  the 
medical  problem.  Notwithstanding  its  faults  the  army  medical 
service  has  deserved  well  of  the  country,  but  it  must  be  reformed 
and  brought  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  day.  No  sacrifice  the 
nation  can  make  is  too  great  to  give  the  soldier  the  best  medical 
advice  procurable  to  safeguard  his  health  in  peace  and  in  war. 

WILLIAM  HILL-CLIMO,  M.D. 

(Brigade  Surgeon-Lieut. -Colonel, 
Retired  Army  Medical  Staff). 
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II. 

FEW  unprejudiced  persons  will  refuse  to  allow  that  up  to  a 
certain  period,  till  the  work  demanded  of  them  exceeded  anything 
ever  anticipated  or  provided  for,  the  members  of  the  Eoyal  Army 
Medical  Corps  have  acquitted  themselves  well  during  the  South 
African  war,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  their 
duties  has  done  much  to  take  away  the  sting  of  Lord  Lansdowne's 
rather  sweeping  condemnation  that  "  only  the  comparatively  in- 
ferior men  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  service,"  an 
expression  for  which  however  it  is  but  fair  to  say  the  profession 
itself  was  primarily  responsible.  Indeed  the  Director-General 
may  fairly  claim  that  the  department  over  which  he  so  ably 
presides  was  found  to  be  quite  up  to  the  required  standard. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  something  is  wanting,  and 
it  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  the  Army  Medical  Service  has 
become  unpopular  and  that  it  is  undermanned.  I  do  not  propose 
to  inquire  into  the  various  efforts  which  the  authorities  have 
made  from  time  to  time,  chiefly  in  the  directions  of  rank  and 
pay,  to  restore  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  the  service  before  the 
abolition  of  the  regimental  system,  but  I  wish  emphatically  to 
point  out  that  the  alleged  grievances  for  which  remedies  have 
been  attempted  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  cause 
of  discontent.  The  popularity  of  any  profession  depends  upon 
the  pride  and  enthusiasm  it  arouses  in  its  members,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  conceded  that  the  calling  of  an  Army  surgeon  should 
engender  both.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
and  a  very  considerable  number  of  members  of  the  Koyal  Army 
Medical  Corps  has  been  ever  ready  to  call  aloud  in  self-deprecia- 
tion ;  no  concessions  satisfy  them,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  more  can  be  given.  Especially  singular  is  this  attitude  when 
one  recollects  the  lives  of  ill-recompensed  toil  and  drudgery  which 
civil  practice  presents  to  the  majority  of  medical  men. 

The  combatant  officers  of  the  Army  possess  a  high  esprit  de 
corps,  and  take  great  pride  in  their  profession.  That  pride  is 
concentrated  on  one  special  point — soldiering :  it  is  an  undivided 
objective.  In  short,  the  combatant  officers  represent  the  "  pre- 
dominant partner,"  and  this  alone  conveys  eclat.  All  their  training 
and  all  their  work  is  directed  to  one  common  goal  where  lies  their 
chance  of  distinction  and  advancement.  With  regard  to  the 
Eoyal  Army  Medical  Corps,  which  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
Army,  the  situation  is  very  different.  The  contention  between 
the  purely  professional  element  and  the  military  element  is  always 
present.  The  objective  is  duplicate,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
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unit  which,  presents  the  greater  facilities  for  social  elevation  and 
self-esteem  is  that  which  will  be  most  sought.  Moreover,  succes- 
sive Governments  have,  under  pressure  from  the  predominant 
partner,  and  the  clamours  of  the  medical  officers,  supported  by 
the  schools  and  colleges,  so  fostered  and  magnified  the  one 
opposing  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  that  military  rank 
and  discipline  have  been  forced  into  prominence,  while  professional 
ambition  has  been  slain.  Indeed,  so  strongly  has  the  military 
spirit  imbued  the  Army  Medical  Service,  that  the  more  senior 
medical  officers  sometimes  exact  from  their  juniors  a  sub- 
ordination which  impugns  the  broad  and  generous  basis  of 
professional  brotherhood. 

This  unfortunate  condition  of  things  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  professional  work  of  the  Army  surgeon  is  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  his  own  faith  in  himself  or  to  create  confidence  and 
respect  in  the  mind  of  the  public.  Another  reason  is  the  im- 
position of  a  vast  amount  of  clerical  and  tiresome  routine  work 
to  occupy,  during  peace,  the  time  of  an  establishment  which  is 
supposed  to  be  always  on  a  war  footing ;  a  third  cause  is  the 
jealousy  existing  between  the  combatant  and  medical  branches. 
The  history  of  the  medical  department  has  all  along  been  one  of 
contention  for  the  privileges  of  the  predominant  section  and  mere 
tolerance  of  irksome  official  duties ;  while  the  combatants  have 
strained  the  guardianship  of  their  prerogatives  to  a  point  which 
has  created  resentment.  Martial  disciplinary  measures  are  im- 
posed by  the  one  as  a  check,  and  increased  military  rank  to  gain 
immunity  is  ardently  sought  by  the  other,  while  the  severance 
of  medical  officers  from  all  regimental  connection  has  made  these 
respective  attitudes  more  pronounced.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Indian  Medical  Service,  which  is  recruited  from  the  same  sources, 
with  the  same  pension  prospects,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage 
of  unvaried  expatriation,  is  popular  with  the  schools  and  is  proudly 
regarded  by  its  members.  This  service  never  demanded  military 
rank  and  has  no  contending  interests  or  duplicate  motives.  To 
their  professional  work  alone  the  members  look  for  approbation, 
while  the  field  for  professional  work  is  unlimited.  Each  officer 
holds  his  own  independent  charge.  Appointments  are  numerous 
and  varied,  and  military  seniority  has  little  to  do  with  their 
acquisition. 

There  are  no  doubt  collateral  duties  bearing  upon  the  physical 
well-being  of  those  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Army  medical 
officer,  which  will  require  his  careful  attention,  and  many  of  these 
duties  are  subject  to  military  exigencies  of  time  and  place ;  they 
should,  however,  be  strictly  limited  by  necessity.  The  object 
ought  always  to  be  to  strengthen  the  foundations  so  well  laid  by 
the  schools  and  colleges,  and  not  treat  them  as  though  completed 
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for  all  time,  much  less  to  overwhelm  them  by  an  accumulation  of 
extraneous  material  endangering  the  whole  structure  when  war 
breaks  out.  The  South  African  campaign  affords  ample  evidence 
that  the  amount  of  military  training  required  by  surgeons  who 
manage  military  hospitals  is  not  great.  We  have  seen  yeomanry 
and  other  hospitals  manned  almost  exclusively  by  civilians  who 
were  able  to  conduct  their  affairs  properly  and  efficiently  without 
any  excess  of  militarism,  petty  discipline  or  red  tape.  Of  course 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  such  matters  as  ambulance 
transport,  the  classification  and  location  of  hospitals  in  the  field, 
military  nursing,  the  supply  of  hospital  comforts  and  bedding,  is 
valuable  and  necessary,  but  it  can  be  easily  acquired,  and  is  largely 
a  matter  of  organisation.  Again,  the  attempts  which  have  hitherto 
been  made  to  encourage  the  professional  instincts  and  original 
zeal  have  been  ludicrous,  and  the  pious  .fiction  of  leave  for  study 
has  proved  a  myth.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  "  encouraging  Army 
medical  officers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  practice  of  large 
hospitals."  One  cannot  expect  a  man  of  any  standing  to  accom- 
pany a  class  of  students  in  their  daily  walk  round  the  wards  while 
the  elements  of  the  profession  are  being  expounded.  For  these 
reasons  the  service  is  unpopular,  and  therefore  undermanned  for 
military  exigencies.  It  remains  to  indicate  the  lines  upon  which 
reform  should  proceed  if  the  service  is  to  become  popular,  self- 
respecting  and  contented. 

The  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  should  not  be  increased 
numerically  beyond  the  standard  sanctioned  prior  to  the  present 
war  because  a  sufficiency  of  employment  during  peace  cannot  be 
found  for  more,  but  each  medical  officer  should  have  an  inde- 
pendent and  purely  professional  charge  assigned  him,  whether  it 
be  a  unit  of  men  and  women,  a  specified  section  of  a  hospital  or 
the  charge  of  a  civil  hospital.  All  vestiges  of  professional  ascen- 
dency must  be  abolished  and  clerical  duties  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Periodical  professional  examinations,  being  useless, 
worrying  and  deterrent  to  enthusiasm,  should  be  discontinued. 
If  any  officer  desires  to  accept  a  civil  hospital  appointment,  say 
as  house-surgeon,  or  officiating  for  a  hospital  surgeon  or  physician, 
no  impediment  ought  to  be  thrown  in  his  way  ;  and  the  time  so 
spent  should  be  counted  as  service  on  full  pay.  A  civil  ward  or 
wards  especially  adapted  for  surgical  cases  should  be  added  to 
'every  military  hospital,  the  Government  supplying  the  building 
and  medical  staff,  while  the  general  expenses  must  be  met  by  the 
local  authorities. 

In  India  a  civil  hospital  for  natives  should  be  established 
in  every  cantonment,  under  the  charge  of  Army  medical  officers, 
and  the  Indian  service,  holding  as  it  does  the  whole  of  the 
rural  and  other  civil  hospital  appointments  throughout  the 
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country,  might  fairly  be  called  upon  to  yield  the  cantonments  to 
the  sister  service,  to  which  an  enormous  field  of  surgical  experience 
would  thus  be  thrown  open.  All  medical  officers,  especially  at 
home  stations,  not  having  charge  of  civil  hospitals  involving 
surgical  experience,  should  be  obliged  to  take  selected  practical 
courses  of  surgical  operations  and  bacteriology  at  intervals  of  five 
years.  The  present  system  of  requiring  young  medical  officers  to 
escort  detachments  from  place  to  place  should  be  given  up,  and 
all  duty  of  that  kind  undertaken  by  the  subordinate  establishment. 
As  far  as  possible  medical  messes  should  be  discontinued,  and 
it  should  be  made  compulsory  for  medical  officers  under  special 
regulations  to  become  members  of  a  military  mess  at  their  stations, 
thus  compensating  to  some  extent  for  the  popular  old  regimental 
system,  which  should  be  as  nearly  approached  as  possible  in  every 
feasible  way. 

Another  matter,  and  one  closely  connected  with  any  scheme  of 
reorganisation,  is  the  formation  of  an  efficient  reserve  of  medical 
officers.  At  present  we  have  no  reserve,  and  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  in  this  direction  are  puerile.  No  doubt  the 
problem  is  surrounded  by  many  difficulties,  but  both  the  militia 
and  volunteer  corps  might  well  be  utilised  as  the  chief  areas 
for  recruitment  and  as  the  means  by  which  the  requisite  know- 
ledge of  military  organisation  could  be  conveyed.  It  is  not  easy 
to  gauge  what  inducements  would  suffice  to  attract  good  men,  and 
the  medical  officers  of  these  forces,  being  civilians  with  local  prac- 
tices, possess  vested  interests  which  cannot  long  be  interrupted 
without  depreciation  or  abolition.  Nor  would  it  do  to  accept  any 
candidate  who  might  choose  to  qualify  by  joining  the  auxiliary, 
forces,  while  to  devise  a  system  of  selection  would  not  be  easy. 
In  Germany  the  civil  practitioners  reply  to  an  official  inquiry  as 
to  their  willingness  to  place  their  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  in  case  of  war,  and  those  answering  in  the  affirmative 
are  placed  on  the  reserve  list.  But  this  plan  gives  an  opportunity 
for  the  inefficients  to  enter  their  names — men  who  have  spent 
years  supporting  the  interests  of  watering-places,  or  having  failed 
in  practice,  are  struggling  for  their  daily  wants.  If  the  same 
plan  were  adopted  in  this  country  doubtless  we  should  secure 
many  of  the  latter  class  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  majority  of 
such  men  would  be  of  little  use  in  the  emergencies  of  battle  or  in 
the  operating  room  of  a  military  general  hospital. 

It  might  be  possible  to  frame  rules  under  which  the  com- 
manding officers  of  our  reserve  forces  would  have  power  to 
nominate  proper  candidates  for  the  consideration  of  the  Director- 
General,  who  could  introduce  what  safeguards  he  thought  desir- 
able before  actual  appointment.  These  officers  would  require  a 
subsidy,  with  an  assurance  that  in  case  of  death  or  disability 
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during  active  service  a  scale  of  pensions  would  be  available  for 
themselves  or  families,  and  that  their  pay  when  on  service  should  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  regular  service.  Young  surgeons  recom- 
mended by  their  colleges  could  at  once  be  accepted  as  reservists, 
provided  that  the  conditions  of  recommendation  were  sufficiently 
stringent,  and  that  the  candidates  undertook  to  join  a  militia  or 
volunteer  corps  within  a  specified  time.  To  many  such  men  a 
subsidy  at  that  period  of  their  careers  would  be  very  acceptable. 
A  selected  number  of  teachers  of  surgery  should  also  be  retained 
as  consulting  surgeons  to  the  Army  with  liability  to  serve  at  fixed 
and  adequate  salaries,  and  to  them  should  be  granted  suitable 
military  rank.  It  would,  I  think,  be  well  to  institute  a  limited 
number  of  short  service  Commissions  to  the  regular  service  with 
a  bonus  on  completion  of  the  term  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
guarantee  to  join  the  reserve  of  medical  officers  for  a  specified 
period  on  the  other.  Men  would  probably  be  found  to  accept 
such  conditions  with  the  object  of  assisting  their  start  in  life. 

If  these  suggestions  be  carried  out,  they  will  be  found  to  confer 
professional  emancipation,  to  remove  clashing  interests,  to  create 
professional  enthusiasm  and  efficiency  to  the  exclusion  of  dis- 
content, to  abolish  fictions,  and  to  bring  into  existence  a  reliable 
reserve  of  medical  officers.  But  whatever  is  done  the  fact  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  is  upon  the  basis  of  professional 
prestige  alone  that  it  will  be  possible  to  build  up  an  efficient, 
contented,  and  popular  Army  Medical  Service. 

EDWAED  A.  BIECH,  M.D. 
(Brigade  Surgeon-Lieut. -Colonel, 
Retired  Indian  Medical  Service). 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GOVERNMENT  HOUSE 

SOME  years  ago  the  son  of  an  Australian  squatter,  visiting 
England  for  the  first  time,  was  a  guest  in  a  well-known  London 
house.  He  had  been  very  kind  to  his  hostess's  son  in  Queensland, 
and  the  lady  in  return  was  anxious  to  make  his  visit  to  the  old 
country  as  pleasant  as  possible.  One  evening,  meeting  the  daughter 
of  an  intimate  friend  at  a  dance  she  said  :  "  My  dear,  I  want 
to  introduce  to  you  my  young  Australian,  he  is  rather  silent,  but 
please  be  very  nice  to  him."  "I  really  am  very  ignorant  about 
Australia,"  the  girl  replied,  "  but  will  do  my  best."  A  few 
moments  of  rather  embarrassed  silence  followed  the  introduction. 
Eventually,  gazing  timidly  into  the  face  of  the  young  man, 
she  naively  remarked:  "Is  your  tribe  at  peace  with  the  white 
man  now?"  Although  such  an  incident  would  to-day  be  im- 
possible, even  in  a  London  drawing-room,  yet  there  are  doubtless 
some  whose  acquaintance  with  colonial  life  is  still  somewhat 
vague,  and  to  whom  a  brief  account  of  Government  House  in 
one  of  our  great  self-governing  colonies,  by  one  who  has  had 
experience  both  in  Australia  and  the  Cape  Colony,  may  not  be 
altogether  without  interest. 

Although  the  general  routine  of  a  Governor's  household  is 
always  more  or  less  the  same,  yet  the  scope  and  interest  of  the 
work  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  local  circumstances  of  the 
colony— its  population  and  prosperity,  and  the  political  conditions 
of  the  moment.  Moreover,  the  temperament,  clientele  and  'in- 
comes of  no  two  Governors  are  alike,  while  the  size  and  entertain- 
ment capacity  of  the  various  Government  Houses  differ  widely. 
The  architect  who  planned  the  House  in  Melbourne  did  so  on 
a  palatial  scale,  one  wing  being  entirely  taken  up  with  a  ban- 
queting-room  and  a  ball-room  capable  of  holding  five  thousand 
people.  Entertaining,  therefore,  in  that  city,  is  considerably 
more  expensive  than  at  Sydney,  Adelaide,  or  Brisbane,  where 
the  Governors'  Houses,  though  comfortable  and  picturesque  as 
residences,  are  too  small  to  meet  the  wants  of  society. 

The  official  life  of  a  new  Governor  may  be  said  to  begin  the 
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moment  the  ship  conveying  him  to  his  colony  drops  anchor.  On 
landing  he  is  met  by  the  Ministers  and  Coiporation  dignitaries, 
who  accompany  him  through  welcoming  crowds  to  Government 
House,  where  he  is  received  by  the  Chief  Justice,  the  President  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  the  military  and  naval  officers  (Imperial 
and  Colonial),  and  other  high  officials  of  the  colony.  After  the 
somewhat  impressive  ceremony  of  swearing  in  by  the  Chief 
Justice,  public  addresses  are  presented  and  a  Levee  generally 
follows.  A  few  days  later  comes  the  inaugural  banquet,  which 
is  somewhat  of  an  oratorical  ordeal  for  the  new  arrival,  whose 
utterances  and  personality  are  subjected  to  the  capable  but  not 
unfriendly  criticism  of  representative  colonists.  On  one  occasion 
a  new  Governor,  whose  predecessor  had  been  given  to  rather 
lengthy  flights  of  solemn  oratory,  confined  himself  at  his  inaugural 
feast  to  a  few  crisp  remarks.  Scarcely  had  his  Excellency  finished 
than  a  veteran  politician  at  his  side  heaved  an  obvious  sigh  of 
relief,  and,  drinking  off  a  glass  of  champagne,  exclaimed  in  an 
audible  undertone,  "  Thank  God,  he  can't  speak." 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  confronting  a  Governor  is  that  of 
individualising  the  many  loyal  citizens  who  hasten  to  do  him 
honour.  He  and  the  members  of  his  household  find  themselves 
notable  strangers  among  a  people  whom  they  have  never  seen 
before,  but  whose  history  and  temperaments  are  intimately  known 
to  each  other,  and  despite  the  best  intentions  of  both  sides, 
amusing  mistakes  frequently  occur.  Fortunately,  however,  a 
guide  is  usually  to  be  found  in  some  Government  official, 
or  a  member  of  the  old  staff,  who  possesses  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  the  personnel  of  the  colony.  It  has,  however, 
happened  that  the  positions  have  been  reversed,  and  instead  of 
a  Governor  failing  to  recognise  a  citizen,  the  latter  has  mis- 
taken him.  I  remember  being  told  a  story  of  some  unknown 
individual,  who  having  dined  too  well,  and  being  discovered 
disporting  himself  in  the  streets,  was  mistaken  for  his  Excellency 
and  detained  in  the  porter's  lodge  until  a  member  of  the  staff  was 
able  to  assure  the  onlookers  of  their  mistake.  No  less  unfortunate 
was  the  A.D.C.  who,  returning  from  dinner  and  finding  his  cab- 
man drunk,  put  the  man  inside  and  drove  home  himself.  The 
cabman  enjoyed  himself  boisterously,  singing  and  banging  doors ; 
a  few  days  afterwards  mysterious  paragraphs  appeared  in  the 
papers,  about  drunkenness  in  high  places,  and  the  wild  revellings 
of  youthful  A.D.Cs. ! 

Colonists  are  always  pleased  to  see  the  representative  of  the 
throne  maintain  the  pomp  and  dignity  of  his  vice-regal  position, 
and  however  sensitive  they  are  as  to  political  privileges,  they  are 
possibly  more  attached  to  the  ornamental  aspects  of  our  constitu- 
tion than  the  ordinary  British  subject.  Like  all  who  live  in  sunny 
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climes,  colonials  dearly  love  pageants,  while  the  flash  of  uniforms 
and  the  tossing  of  plumes  appeal  to  their  sense  of  colour  as  well 
as  to  their  traditional  expectations.  One  exception,  however, 
occurs  to  my  mind.  It  was  during  the  time  when  ex- State- 
Secretary  Reitz  was  President  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  He 
came  on  a  visit  to  the  late  Lord  Loch,  then  Governor  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  was  accorded  the  honour  due  to  the  head  of  a  quasi- 
independent  state.  A  day  or  two  after  his  arrival  he  plaintively 
remarked  to  me  that  he  was  longing  to  get  back  to  Bloemfontein, 
as  he  felt  very  shy  in  the  midst  of  "  these  monarchical  institu- 
tions !  " 

The  governors  of  Australian  colonies,  or  states  as  they  are  now 
called,  do  not  observe  quite  the  same  ceremonial  as  the  Viceroys  of 
India,  Canada  and  Ireland.  For  example,  on  presentations  it  is 
not  customary  to  curtsey,  or  retire  backwards,  and  generally 
speaking,  Australian  Governors  receive  their  guests  instead  of 
waiting  till  their  guests  are  assembled  before  entering  the  room. 
In  other  respects  a  Governor  within  his  colony  enjoys  many  of  the 
privileges  of  royalty.  A  guard  of  honour  is  at  the  station  when 
he  arrives  or  departs,  special  trains  are  provided,  and  a  saloon  is 
always  set  aside  for  his  use,  while  his  staff  and  servants  travel 
with  free  passes.  When  leaving  the  precincts  of  Government 
House  he  is  usually  attended  by  a  member  of  the  staff,  and  when 
riding  or  driving  mounted  orderlies  are  in  attendance.  On  great 
occasions  State  coaches  and  postilions  are  sometimes  used,  and  the 
mounted  escorts  are  provided  by  the  Colonial  Governments,  who 
are  always  willing  that  the  full  significance  of  the  vice-regal  office 
should  be  maintained. 

Amongst  the  disadvantages  of  the  position,  however,  may 
be  mentioned  the  rather  irksome  etiquette  which  prevents  a 
Governor  from  accepting  the  hospitality  of  private  citizens  resi- 
dent in  the  capital.  Dissipation  in  this  direction  is  confined  to 
dining  with  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Bishop,  and  the  officer  com- 
manding the  forces.  Nor  is  his  Excellency  allowed  to  forget  that 
he  is  always  en  evidence,  and  trifling  episodes  are  often  unduly 
punctuated.  I  recollect  a  Governor  once  telling  me  that  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  mounting  his  horse  in  front  of  Government 
House,  the  animal  suddenly  swerved  and  he  was  deposited  in  a 
sitting  posture  on  the  gravel,  whereupon  the  astounded  sentry 
immediately  presented  arms.  On  another  occasion  his  Excellency 
had  ridden  into  the  square  on  a  Birthday  Parade  and  the  order  for 
the  royal  salute  had  just  been  given,  when  his  horse  stumbled  and 
fell,  pitching  the  Governor  over  his  head  on  to  the  ground. 

The  constitutional  duties  and  limitations  of  a  Governor,  in  a 
self-governing  colony,  closely  resemble  those  of  our  own  sovereign. 
He  can  exercise  the  prerogative  of  pardon  in  capital  cases,  he  can 
VOL.  I.— No.  4.  2  H 
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provisionally  veto  any  act  passed  by  the  two  legislative  bodies,  and 
he  can  also  recommend  that  the  Royal  Assent  be  withheld.  But 
with  these  two  exceptions  he  has  no  direct  control,  and  his  duties 
are  largely  formal.  He  possesses  the  right  of  summoning  a  fresh 
ministry,  and  of  calling  together  executive  Councils,  and  he  opens 
and  prorogues  Parliament.  In  the  case  of  petitions,  he  acts  upon 
the  advice  of  his  ministers,  and  can  always  demand  full  depart- 
mental inquiries  into  details  and  complaints.  These  duties  and 
the  mechanical  signing  of  innumerable  title  and  registration  deeds 
constitute  the  main  portion  of  his  formal  political  functions. 

Fortunately  the  influence  which  he  can  exercise  is  not  confined 
to  the  minimum  of  direct  control  laid  down  by  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  and  if  a  Governor  has  any  real  statesmanlike  ability, 
his  views  play  an  important  part  in  the  policy  of  his  cabinet  and 
the  administration  of  his  Colony.  In  the  person  of  a  Governor 
Colonists  recognise  a  tradition,  which  at  once  commands  their 
loyalty,  and  if  he  should  possess  a  sympathetic  and  tactful  quality 
he  occupies  from  the  start  a  commanding  position.  Moreover,  his 
position  is  strengthened  from  the  fact  that  he  is  independent  of 
local  rivalries,  political,  social  or  financial ;  while  owing  to  the 
comparative  smallness  of  the  population,  the  force  of  his  character 
makes  itself  more  immediately  felt  than  is  the  case  with  rulers 
who  hold  sway  over  millions  of  subjects. 

A  Governor's  relations  with  his  citizens  are  as  a  rule  perfectly 
harmonious,  but  friction  cannot  always  be  avoided.  It  may  be 
that  ministers  have  attempted  to  encroach  upon  his  privileges,  or 
that  they  would  further  the  interests  of  the  Colony  to  the  possible 
danger  of  Imperial  diplomatic  relations ;  or  it  may  be — and  a  case 
has  recently  arisen — that  the  Governor  himself  becomes  a  political 
partisan.  The  ideal  policy  is  that  which  secures  its  ends  by 
unfelt  diplomatic  victories,  and  I  have  ever  remembered  with 
admiration  the  bold,  skilful  tact  of  the  Governor  of  a  neighbouring 
colony  who,  finding  himself  confronted  by  an  aggressive  anti- 
British  and  separatist  section,  cut  the  ground  from  under  their 
feet  by  fostering  the  aims  of  a  legitimate  nationalist  party,  with 
whom  he  took  every  opportunity  of  expressing  himself  in  perfect 
sympathy. 

But  I  have  dwelt  long  enough  upon  the  political  aspect  of  a 
Governor's  life,  with  its  subtle  compromises  between  masterly 
inactivity  and  decisive  action.  His  social  duties  are  much  more 
obvious,  and  are  very  similar  to  those  which  our  own  royal  family 
so  graciously  fulfil.  They  include  laying  foundation-stones,  opening 
institutions,  inspecting  troops,  visiting  institutions,  presiding  at 
banquets  and  cattle  shows  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  patron- 
ising theatres,  concerts,  bazaars  and  races,  and  all  forms  of 
philanthropic  endeavour.  In  Government  House  jtgelf  there  is 
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a  constant  stream  of  distinguished  over-sea  visitors  to  be  enter- 
tained, as  well  as  the  official  and  social  entertainments  which  a 
Governor  is  expected  to  give  and  which  form  the  centre  of  social 
life  in  a  colony.  Strictly  speaking,  his  Excellency  is  only  bound 
to  hold  a  levee  and  to  give  a  banquet  on  the  Sovereign's  birth- 
day, to  which  all  the  leading  officials  are  entitled  to  be  asked  ; 
but  a  Governor  who  thus  restricted  his  hospitality  would  scarcely 
be  deemed  to  be  fulfilling  the  spirit  of  his  social  obligations,  and 
such  parsimony  would  be  but  a  poor  return  for  the  splendid 
hospitality  of  colonials,  which  is  proverbial  all  over  the  world. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  except  when  his  Excellency  and  his 
wife  can  escape  to  their  country  house,  they  have  little  leisure 
time  for  themselves,  and  that  it  is  often  impossible  for  them  to 
take  more  than  a  perfunctory  interest  in  many  of  the  ceremonies  at 
which  they  are  present.  I  once  served  on  the  staff  of  a  Governor, 
who  disliked  anything  to  do  with  horses  or  racing,  but  appreciated 
theatres  and  concerts ;  his  wife's  tastes,  on  the  contrary,  were 
exactly  the  opposite.  Fortunately,  by  mutual  agreement  they 
arrived  at  a  happy  division  of  labour,  whereby  each  could  go  to 
the  function  that  really  amused  them. 

As  the  secretaries  and  A.D.C.  in  a  Government  House  are  of  ten 
prone  to  regard  themselves  very  seriously,  it  is  perhaps  fitting  to 
say  something  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  I  do  not  in 
the  least  wish  to  underrate  the  value  of  these  gentlemen,  but  I 
cannot  help  recalling  the  rather  severe  reply  made  by  a  Governor 
to  his  private  secretary,  who  had  somewhat  unexpectedly  informed 
his  chief  of  his  intention  to  accept  another  appointment.  After 
congratulating  him  warmly,  his  Excellency  added :  "Of  course, 
my  dear  fellow,  I  am  sorry  to  lose  you,  but  if  it  had  been  my 
butler,  or  especially  my  cook,  who  were  giving  notice  in  this  way, 
it  would  be  a  very  much  more  serious  matter  !  " 

The  energies  of  the  staff  are  frequently  absorbed  in  the 
performance  of  details,  requiring  care,  accuracy,  and  attention, 
"punctual  trifles,  huge  indeed  if  neglected,  but  infinitely  despic- 
able." The  private  secretary  is  responsible  for  the  general  clerical 
work,  and  has  charge  of  the  confidential  correspondence  and  cypher 
codes,  arranges  for  dates  of  functions,  and  interviews  the  different 
callers  wishing  to  see  his  chief.  The  applicants  for  this  honour 
are  many  and  various,  including  officials  on  State  business,  dis- 
tinguished foreigners,  and  distressed  persons  of  every  kind.  During 
my  period  of  office,  broken-down  gentlemen  were  constant  visitors, 
and  some  did  not  hesitate  to  demand  assistance  in  money  or 
clothes.  One  day  a  rather  dissipated,  seedy-looking  man  asked 
me  in  tones  of  indignant  protest  why  I  would  not  pay  his  cab  fare 
to  and  from  Government  House.  On  another  occasion  a  woman 
whose  husband  was  in  prison  called.  She  fondly  imagined  that  if 
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she  could  prevail  upon  his  Excellency  he  would  forthwith  himself 
unlock  the  prison  gates  and  liberate  her  husband,  and  I  had  no 
little  difficulty  in  explaining  to  her  that  she  was  mistaken. 

As  in  many  public  departments,  visits  and  correspondence 
from  lunatics  were  common.  Once  I  was  called  from  luncheon  to 
see  a  young  person  who  had  slipped  past  the  orderly  into  my  room. 
I  found  her  pacing  up  and  down,  demanding  to  see  the  Governor's 
wife,  whom  she  declared  was  an  impostor  and  not  entitled  to  ride 
in  a  carriage.  The  more  I  protested,  the  more  excited  and  violent 
she  became,  and  I  feared  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
main  force.  Suddenly,  however,  she  caught  sight  of  some 
artificial  primroses  in  a  glass  on  my  mantelpiece,  and  at  once 
stopped  to  smell  them.  Exclaiming  at  their  sweetness,  she 
remarked  that  she  had  not  seen  primroses  for  years,  and  with 
these  in  her  hand,  departed  quite  quietly.  Another  time  his 
Excellency,  wishing  to  prevent  a  rather  turbulent  concourse  of  the 
unemployed  from  coming  to  Goverment  House,  set  out  in  his 
phaeton  for  the  Treasury  Buildings.  Half-way  we  met  the  leaders 
of  the  crowd,  and  his  Excellency  having  drawn  rein,  their  spokes- 
man stepped  forward  and  stated  his  case.  The  Governor  in  reply 
explained  that  the  matter  was  one  for  the  consideration  of  his 
ministers.  This  seemed  to  annoy  the  man,  who,  striking  an 
attitude,  and  speaking  in  stentorian  tones,  shouted,  "You  are 
Pharaoh,  and  I  am  Moses,  and  you  shall  hear  me  !  " 

Frequent  inquiries  reached  us  from  persons  in  England 
concerning  lost  relatives.  The  geographical  ideas  of  the  writers 
were  at  times  somewhat  extraordinary,  and  the  form  of  addressing 
his  Excellency  was  often  very  quaint.  Sometimes  the  cor- 
respondent would  begin  :  "  Your  Almighty  Highness."  The 
descriptions  of  the  lost  one  were  usually  of  a  domestic  nature,  and 
in  one  case  the  inquirer  appended  to  her  statement  the  words  : 
"  You  will  be  sure  to  know  him  as  he  has  red  hair  and  all  his 
clothes  are  marked  F.  H." 

Three  or  four  A.D.Cs.  divide  the  work  between  them,  and 
except  for  their  serious  duties,  they  are  supposed  to  be  on  all 
occasions  ornamental.  It  is  their  privilege  to  give  a  savour  of 
coloured  decorativeness  to  the  assemblage  they  adorn,  and  so 
effectively  do  they  fulfil  this  role,  that  I  have  seen  his  Excellency 
pass  unnoticed  through  the  crowd,  which  had  no  eyes  save  for 
the  be-plumed  A.D.C.  On  one  occasion,  when  some  20,000 
natives  were  assembled  for  parade  purposes  in  the  Transkei  in 
Cape  Colony,  the  A.D.Cs.  stationed  behind  the  Governor  were 
ordered  to  dismount  and  go  elsewhere,  as  the  natives  would  per- 
sist in  saluting  them  instead  of  the  Governor. 

In  addition  to  controlling  the  stables  and  the  servants  of  the 
household,  perhaps  their  most  arduous  duties  are  connected  with 
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the  supervision  of  the  Governor's  visitors'  books  and  the  issuing 
of  invitations.  These  matters  in  a  large  colony  require  constant 
attention.  In  Melbourne,  for  instance,  over  seven  thousand  per- 
sons wrote  their  names  in  Lord  Brassey's  book  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  and  some  idea  of  the  work  involved  will  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  these  names  with  addresses  had  all  to  be  recopied 
and  carefully  classified,  so  that  the  official  or  social  position  of  the 
writer  might  be  easily  designated.  For  the  purpose  of  a  large 
entertainment,  the  task  of  selection  is  at  times  irksome,  nor  are  the 
labours  of  the  A.D.C.  ended  when  this  is  done  and  the  invitations 
issued.  Apart  from  the  people  who  write  to  know  why  they  have 
not  been  asked,  many  complain,  not  always  with  effusive  courtesy, 
that  some  unintentional  error  has  been  made.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  invitations  are  sent  to  people  who  have  died.  Once 
the  reply  was  received :  "  Mr.  A.  senior  deceased  three  years ; 
Mrs.  A.  deceased  two  years  ;  Miss  A.  deceased  fourteen  months. 
But  Mr.  A.  and  Miss  A.  have  much  pleasure,  etc." 

The  hardest  work  respecting  invitations  and  entertainments 
that  I  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  was  during  the  Melbourne 
Exhibition  of  1888.  During  that  period  seven  governors  and  an 
admiral  were  staying  at  Government  House  with  their  wives 
and  suites,  and  within  one  week,  besides  levees  and  minor  enter- 
tainments of  every  kind,  we  had  two  banquets  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  guests  and  one  ball,  to  which  about  three  thousand  people 
were  invited.  Queen's  birthday  was  a  severe  day  for  the  staff,  in- 
volving frequent  changes  of  uniform.  At  10  A.M.  the  Iev6e  began. 
It  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  was  followed  by  the 
mounted  attendance  for  the  parade,  while  in  the  evening  we  had 
the  official  banquet  and  the  reception. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  however,  a  short  personal 
attendance  constitutes  the  work  of  an  A.D.C.  for  the  day.  It  is 
his  business  to  meet  distinguished  visitors  on  their  arrival  and  to 
return  the  official  visits  of  admirals  or  commanders  of  foreign 
men-of-war,  a  branch  of  duty  sometimes  involving  acquaintance 
with  unusual  customs.  I  remember  once  some  Japanese  naval 
officers  paying  a  semi-official  visit  to  the  A.D.C.  Hour  after  hour 
they  sat  in  his  room,  exhausting  the  patience  of  successive  relays 
of  the  staff,  until  at  last  someone  remembered  that  the  etiquette  in 
Japan  is  to  ask  your  visitors  to  depart — a  discovery  that  immensely 
relieved  the  Japanese  as  well  as  their  hosts. 

G.  SEYMOUR  FORT. 
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THE   THROWING   QUESTION 

[IT  appears  that  the  county  captains  never  intended  that  their 
action  in  respect  to  the  throwing  question  should  be  made  public. 
And  certainly  the  M.C.C.  Committee  cannot  be  accused  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  accident,  seeing  that  after  considering  the 
application  of  the  captains  it  was  resolved  that :  "  This  committee 
approve  of  the  principle  of  the  action  taken  by  the  captains,  but 
are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  postpone  the  actual 
suspension  of  any  bowler  during  the  coming  season,  in  the  hope 
that  this  course  may  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  umpires  without 
being  unnecessarily  drastic."  Presumably  this  must  be  taken  as 
a  compromise.  As  the  matter  is  one  of  great  importance  to 
cricketers  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  I  asked  Mr.  Owen, 
Captain  of  the  Essex  County  Club,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Smith,  a 
member  of  the  Yorkshire  County  Cricket  Club,  to  give  me 
their  views  upon  the  decision  of  the  M.C.C.  This  they  kindly 
consented  to  do,  and  I  append  their  letters. — ED.] 

M.C.C.'s  DECISION  AS  TO  THE  CAPTAINS'  ACTION. 

By  suggesting  that  the  county  captains  should  postpone  for 
a  year  the  fulfilment  of  their  agreement  with  regard  to  unfair 
bowlers,  the  M.C.C.  Committee  appear  to  have  made  an  effort 
to  please  both  parties— the  captains  and  those  who  approve  of 
their  action  and  also  those  who  do  not  approve.  If  such  was 
their  intention,  there  can  be  little  doubt  they  have  failed  in 
each  case. 

They  have  placed  the  captains  in  the  most  awkward  position 
imaginable,  for  they  (the  captains),  after  condemning  certain 
bowlers  as  unfair,  are  calmly  requested  by  the  M.C.C.  to  allow 
these  men  to  bowl  and  throw  for  another  season.  And  again,  it 
can  be  but  little  consolation  to  the  opposers  of  the  captains'  action 
to  know  that  the  sentence  on  the  condemned  bowlers  will,  in  any 
case,  be  carried  out  in  a  year's  time. 

But  what  can  be  the  object  of  the  postponement  ?  Is  it  that 
the  M.C.C.  hope  that  the  throwers  will  cease  throwing?  Or 
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that  the  captains  will  repent  of  their  action  ?  Or  that  the  umpires 
will  in  future  fearlessly  no-ball  every  suspicious  delivery,  now  that 
the  question  of  throwing  has  thoroughly  roused  the  cricketing 
world?  If  the  M.C.C.  entertain  any  of  these  hopes,  I  am  much 
afraid  they  will  be  doomed  to  disappointment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  M.C.C.,  after  shelving  this  question 
year  after  year,  were  at  last  given  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
assisting  the  captains  to  strike  a  blow  at  unfair  bowling  from 
which  it  could  never  recover — and  they  have  let  the  opportunity 
slip. 

The  M.C.C.  Committee  may  be  the  acknowledged  heads  of 
cricket,  but  unless  they  will  support  those  who  are  presumably 
the  best  judges  of  cricket,  as  it  is  played  now,  they  will  do 
incalculable  harm  to  the  game.  And  apropos  of  this,  perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  mention  the  dread  with  which  cricketers  of 
the  present  day,  almost  without  exception,  view  even  the 
possibility  of  the  passing  of  the  new  law  with  regard  to  leg- 
before  wicket. 

In  the  face  of  the  M.C.C.'s  decision  on  the  captains'  action, 
and  their  desire  to  alter  the  1.  b.  w.  rule,  in  opposition  to  the 
captains'  wishes,  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  counties 
must,  in  self-defence,  form  a  league  which  shall  legislate  for 
cricket  as  it  is  played  at  the  present  time,  for  this,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  what  the  M.C.C.  fail  to  do. 

EENEST  SMITH. 

The  action  taken  by  the  county  captains  at  their  meeting  last 
December  has  caused  a  great  stir  in  the  cricket  world,  and  has  of 
course  come  in  for  much  adverse  criticism.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  the  game  if  some  such  action  had  been  taken  twenty 
years  ago,  for  in  spite  of  what  critics  may  say,  no  one  who  is  in 
close  touch  with  first  class  cricket,  either  in  England  or  Australia, 
can  deny  that  there  is  a  lot  of  doubtful  bowling. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  captains  assumed  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  M.C.C.  Committee  ;  this  is  not  the  case,  they 
simply  wish  to  see  the  existing  laws  of  the  game  carried  out.  I 
maintain  that  the  captains  have  a  perfect  right  to  refuse  to  bowl 
anyone  whose  action  they  consider  dubious  ;  to  do  this  they  must 
be  unanimous,  and  unfortunately  at  the  present  time  they  are  not 
quite  so. 

No  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  going  into  all  the 
questions  which  caused  the  captains  to  arrive  at  the  decision  they 
did — but  I  may  perhaps  say  that  a  strong  presentment  from  the 
umpires  was  placed  before  them,  showing  the  difficulty  of  their 
(the  umpires')  position.  The  captains  were  directly  asked  for  an 
opinion  about  a  certain  bowler's  action,  with  an  intimation  that 
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his  committee  would  not  play  him  if  his  delivery  was  thought 
doubtful,  but  it  seemed  to  us  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  suspend 
one  bowler  and  to  allow  others  who  are  just  as  bad  to  escape  ;  so 
a  list  was  drawn  up  (not  intended  for  publication)  and  sent  to  the 
M.C.C.  Committee. 

As  regards  the  resolution  passed  by  that  body  it  is  certainly 
very  diplomatic,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  have  the  desired 
effect,  and  put  a  stop  to  this  growing  evil;  at  any  rate  it  will 
make  bowlers  more  careful  in  future  about  their  action,  and  show 
umpires  that  they  will  be  supported  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

H.  G.  OWEN. 
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INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

THEEE  has  been  nothing  to  inspire  the  stock  markets  with 
much  enthusiasm  this  month  and  business  in  nearly  all  depart- 
ments has  been  woefully  stagnant.  Rumours  from  the  seat  of 
war  there  have  been  in  plenty,  but  they  have  enjoyed  only  a  brief 
run  before  being  overtaken  by  the  inevitable  contradictions.  We 
have  occupied  Pietersburg  and  made  some  notable  captures,  but 
the  investment  market  requires  stronger  fare  than  spoon-meat  of 
that  sort,  and  the  least  it  has  been  able  to  do  is  to  keep  a  cheerful 
countenance  and  hope  for  better  things.  Pending  the  Budget 
statement  therefore,  Consols  were  allowed  to  hang  round  the 
lowest  level  touched  for  about  ten  years,  and  they  relapsed  a 
little  further  when  it  became  definitely  known  that  another  sixty 
millions  sterling  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  market.  That  was 
the  highest  estimate  in  which  the  market  had  indulged,  very  few 
anticipating  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  allow 
such  a  wide  margin  for  contingencies,  although  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  it  is  better  to  borrow  rather  more  than  necessary 
than  rather  less. 

Indian  Government  securities  have  received  their  full  share 
of  attention  as  things  go,  and  allowing  for  the  deduction  of  divi- 
dends, prices  are  mostly  rather  better.  Considering  the  security, 
the  yield  is  very  good,  and  as  the  market  is  not  susceptible  either 
to  bullish  inflation  or  bearish  attacks,  the  steadiness  of  prices  is 
a  strong  recommendation  to  investors  who  look  mainly  to  the 
certainty  of  receiving  their  interest  regularly,  but  who,  at  the 
same  time,  do  not  like  to  see  wide  variations  in  the  market  value 
of  their  principal.  Rupee  Paper  is  an  ideal  investment  from  this 
point  of  view,  and  it  would  probably  be  much  more  popular  than 
it  is  if  the  Stock  Exchange  would  abandon  its  antiquated  and 
confusing  method  of  reckoning  the  par  value  of  the  rupee  at  two 
shillings,  thereby  necessitating  complicated  adjustments  of  accounts 
between  buyers  and  sellers,  with  the  resulting  curious  anomaly  that 
the  quotation  is  raised  when  the  half-yearly  interest  is  deducted. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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The  complete  Indian  Budget  figures  which  have  now  been  received 
are  regarded  as  exceedingly  satisfactory,  especially  considering  the 
very  trying  times  through  which  the  country  has  been  recently 
passing.  As  indicating  the  general  progress  of  our  great  Eastern 
dependency,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  according  to  statistics 
supplied  by  Lord  George  Hamilton  in  the  House  of  Commons 
recently,  the  Indian  coinage  for  the  twelve  months,  ended 
February  28  last,  amounted  to  over  16  crores  of  rupees,  which 
is  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  record  year  1877-78.  The 
average  profit  on  the  coinage  is  about  30  per  cent.,  which  is  placed 
to  the  gold  reserve  fund,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  emphatically 
asserted  that  there  was  no  intention  of  again  considering  proposals 
for  the  reopening  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
Economists  may  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  establish  a 
gold  standard  for  India,  but  every  one  will  admit  that  a  con- 
tinuous and  consistent  policy  is  better  than  the  disturbance  and 
uncertainty  caused  by  frequent  changes. 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


When 

Title. 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

3J%  Stock  (t)      .     .     . 

63,442,192 

1931 

108 

*& 

Quarterly. 

3   %      „      (t)      .     .     • 
2J%      „    Inscribed  (t) 
3*  %  Eupee  Paper    .     . 
3J%      „           „    1854-5 

45,125,884 
11,892,207 
Ex.  6,395,060 
Ex.  13,  745,  680 

1948 
1926 

100£ 
63* 

3 

41* 

w 

» 
Various  dates. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

3   '%      „          „    1896-7 

Ex.  1,574,190 

1916 

56 

SA* 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


*  Rupee  taken  at  Is. 


Indian  railway  stocks  are  quoted,  as  a  rule,  lower  than  they 
were  a  month  ago,  but  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  many 
cases,  dividends  have  meantime  been  deducted.  The  tendency  has, 
however,  been  downwards,  owing  to  the  absence  of  investment 
support ;  dealings,  even  in  the  most  prominent  securities,  having 
been  on  an  extremely  meagre  scale.  The  Stock  Exchange  is  still 
sulking  about  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  award,  but  investors 
should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  unreasonable 
pique  of  that  sort.  In  the  case  of  the  Southern  Punjab  Railway, 
the  dispute  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  company, 
which  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  has  ended  in  a  compromise, 
and  although  the  directors  have  not  obtained  all  the  concessions 
expected,  they  admit  that  the  decision  is  based  on  reasonable 
principles,  and  shareholders  may  be  quite  certain  that  they  will 
be  treated  with  absolute  fairness,  whatever  the  Stock  Exchange 
may  say  to  the  contrary.  Subscriptions  have  this  month  been 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 


Subscribed. 


Last 

year's 

dividend. 


Share 

or 
Stock. 


Price. 


Yield. 


RAILWAYS. 

Assam — Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 

Barsi  Light,  L.,  shares 

Bengal  and  North- Western  (Limited) 

Do.  3$  %  cum.  pref 

Do.  3  %  deb.  stock  red 

Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3$  %  +  Jth  profits 

Bengal  Dooars,  L 

Do.  Shares 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+ Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  C.  India,  gtd.,  5  %  . 
Burma  Guar.  2J  %  and  J  %  additional 

till  1901 / 

Darjeeling  Himalayan,  3£  %  red.  deb. 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  4%  deb.  stock 
Do.  guaranteed  3J  %  +  net  earnings  . 
Do.  Kalka-Simla  Railway  Ord.       .      . 
Eastern  Bengal — 4  %  deben.  stock 
Do.  "  A  "  Annuities,  ceasing  1957  . 
Do.  "  B  "  Annuities,  repayable  1957  (t) 
East  Indian  Annuity  "A,"  ceasing  1953 
Do.  C.  2/6  ded.  for  sinking  fund    .      . 
Do.  Ann.  B  (less  1/4  skg.  fd.)  repayable\ 

1953(0    •      •     ' I 

Do.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £  sur.  profits  (t) 
Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  .... 

Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 

Do.  Annuity  "  A  " 

Do.  do.  B  (0 

Do.  3%  Gua.  and  &  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  £  surp.  profits^) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)  . 

Do.  do.  4f  %  (t) 

Do.  do.4$%(0 

Nilgiri,  L.,  4  %  deb.  stock  .... 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock  . 
Do.  4  %  red.  mort.  debentures  1936  . 

Do.  regd '  . 

Do.  3£  %  red.  mort.  debs 

Do.  regd 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited .  . 
Scinde,  Pun.,  Delhi,  Ann.  "A,"  1958  . 
Do.  "  B  "  £1  (less  1/8-143  Sinking  Fd.(t) 

South  Behar,  Limited 

Do.  3$  %  deb.  stock,  red 

South  Indian  4$  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

Do.  capital  stock 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3£  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock  and  bonds  .  .  . 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 

Do.  3J  %  deb.  stock  red 

West  of  India  Portuguese,  guar.  L. 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stock 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank   of  India,  Australia,  \ 

and  China ./ 

National  Bank  of  India  . 


£ 

1,500,000 
75,000 

2,750,000 
825,000 
400,000 

1,000,000 
150,000 
250,000 

3,000,000 

7,550,300 

1,994,440 

105,000 
300,000 
800,000 

80,000 
348,666 

41,914 

74,936 
134,371 

89,878 

624,900 

2,694,620 

3,855,380 

1,435,650 

2,000,000 

2,701,450 

244,899 

1,022,370 

2,575,000 

3,000,000 

8,757,670 

999,960 

500,000 

160,000 

2,000,000 

753,900 

471,100 

1,270,800 

529,200 

200,000 

71,097 

300,264 

376,980 

290,000 

425,000 

1,000,000 

3,500,000 

1,194,600 

966,000 

500,000 

800,000 

550,000 


40,000 
40,000 


8* 


Ann'ty. 


100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


n 


(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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invited  for  the  Noakhali  Railway,  a  short  metre  gauge  line  in 
Bengal,  which  seems  to  have  very  fair  prospects ;  and  the  Indian 
Development  Company  has  been  floated  with  a  capital  of  half  a 
million  to  take  over  several  concessions  from  the  Mysore  Govern- 
ment, and  to  promote  various  industries.  We  should  be  glad  to 
see  capital  flowing  more  freely  in  this  direction,  and  under  proper 
management  it  would  almost  certainly  yield  good  results. 

Canadian  securities  have  suffered  from  the  stagnating  influences 
in  other  directions,  but  they  have  manfully  held  their  position, 
and  if  there  are  few  gains  to  record,  there  are  no  losses.  Govern- 
ment stocks  have  just  received  enough  support  to  prevent  them 
slipping  back,  whilst  several  municipal  issues,  which  give  tempting 
yields,  show  some  improvement.  The  Budget  for  the  current 
year  is  burdened  with  rather  heavy  railway  and  canal  subsidies, 
and  provision  is  also  made  for  a  million  dollars  to  be  paid  in 
bounties  to  the  budding  iron  and  steel  industry.  This  is,  perhaps, 
an  allowable  deviation  from  the  strict  principles  of  political 
economics,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  in  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons,  recently,  a  motion  to  adopt  a  pronounced 
policy  of  protection  was  defeated  by  a  decisive  majority. 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price.        Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-\ 
colonial/ 
4  °/ 

Guaran- 
teed by 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1903 
1908 

100 
106 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %     " 

-pj.reaD 

1,500,000 

1910 

107 

3^ 

4  JQ     }> 

Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

108 

BA 

5  %  Guar.  Inter,  col.  . 

500,000 

1903 

101J 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%  1874-8  Bonds.      . 
4%      „       Ins.  Stock 

4,216,200\ 
7,783,800) 

1904-8f 

103 

1} 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

4  %  Keduced  Bonds    . 
4  %        „      Ins.  Stock 

2,289,822\ 
4,153,314J 

1910 

107           3J     \ 
107           3J     / 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3i  %  1884  Bonds  .     . 
3J  %     „     Ins.  Stock  . 

408,600\ 
4,591,400] 

1909-34 

304           3Jfr  \ 
104           3^  / 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Bonds     .     .• 
4  %     „     Ins.  Stock    . 
3  %  Bonds  .... 

528,400\ 
3,471,600| 
345,400) 

1909-35* 

107           3J 
107           3^ 
101           3 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

10,  052,  321  / 

1938 

101           3 

^2  /o        » 

»    (0 

2,000,000 

1947 

89 

*H 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

Among  Canadian  railway  shares  there  have  been  some  lively 
fluctuations.  Canadian  Pacifies  were  at  first  rather  depressed, 
but  on  receipt  of  one  or  two  excellent  traffic  returns,  the  market 
turned  round,  and  the  price  has  now  fully  recovered.  Grand 
Trunks  show  considerable  gains,  although  latterly  they  have  been 
affected  by  reports  about  damage  from  the  serious  floods  which 
have  devastated  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country.  The 
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CANADIAN   PROVINCIAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA. 

6  %  Bonds  .... 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock   . 

95,400 
1,324,750 

1907 
1941 

108 
92 

il} 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 
4%       „        Debs.      . 

346,700 
308,000 
205,000 

1910 
1923 
1928 

108 
116 
103 

$ 

8| 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3£  %  Debentures  .      . 
3  %  Stock   

192,500 
164,000 

1942 
1949 

100 

93 

& 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  ..... 
4i%    „      1880     .     . 
5%      „      1883     .      . 
4%       „       .... 
4%       „       .... 
3  %  Inscribed  . 

1,199,600 
447,500 
367,600 
662,600 
530,700 
1,859,327 

1904-6 
1919 
1912 
1928 
1934 
1937 

104£ 
102 
109 
106 
105 
91 

Mi 

35 

4 
3*1 

T?> 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
Jl  Jan.  —  1  July 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

CANADIAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 

482,800 

1934 

101           3tf 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Moncton  (NewBruns-\ 
wick)  4%     .      .      ./ 

71,200 

drawings 

101 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Montreal  5  %  stg.  bds. 

87,400 

M 

101$ 

H 

Do.  5  %  1874    .      .      . 

210,000 

101| 

3 

Do.  5  %  1879    .      .      . 
Do.  3$  %  40-year  Bds. 

95,900 
150,000 

1933 

101$ 
99 

m 
% 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  3  %  Deb.  Stock    . 

1,440,000 

permanent 

93 

SA 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

108 

m 

Ottawa  6  %  Bonds      . 

92,400 

1904 

105 

4| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4$%  20-year  Debs. 

120,000 

1913 

104* 

6  Apr.—  6  Oct. 

Quebec  6%  1875   .     . 

106,400 

1905 

108 

Do.  6  %  1878    .      .      . 

60,300 

1908 

114 

Do.  4$  %  Debs.      .     . 

43,200 

1914-lSf 

103 

4* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%        „ 

385,000 

1923 

104 

8H 

Do.  3$  %  Con.  Stock  . 

318,997 

drawings 

98 

3§E 

St.  Catherine's  (Ont.) 
4  %  stg.  loan 
St.  John  (New  Bruns- 
wick) 4  %  Debs. 

75,900 
108,400 

1926 
1934 

97 
99 

4i 
4^ 

Jl  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Toronto   6  %  Water- 
works      .... 

308,200 

1904-6f 

106 

*H 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  5  %  Con.  Debs.    . 

136,700 

1919-20 

114 

^^ 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  . 

300,910 
639,318 

1922-28f 
1913 

103 
99$ 

8» 

4^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3$  %  Bonds     .      . 

999,644 

1929 

99 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

104 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

103 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  6  %  Debs.  . 

226,500 

1907 

110 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Do.  5  %  Debs.  .     .     . 

138,000 

1914 

110 

ii 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 
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earlier  statements  appear,  however,  to  have  been  exaggerated, 
and  certainly  the  traffics  do  not  reflect  any  serious  loss  from  this 
cause.  A  prominent  feature  has  been  the  strength  of  the  ordinary 
stock,  which  has  risen  from  7J  to  nearly  9  within  the  past  few 
weeks,  but  as  there  is  a  gap  of  about  £330,000  to  be  filled  before 
it  comes  within  sight  of  a  dividend,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  of 
interest  as  a  gambling  counter.  It  is  stated  that  the  concession 
for  the  Montreal,  Ottawa,  and  Georgian  Bay  Canal,  which  will  be 
of  immense  advantage  to  the  country  when  it  is  completed,  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  powerful  financial  group  connected  with 
the  Manchester  and  North  Sea  Ship  Canals,  and  an  early  com- 
mencement of  the  work  is  anticipated.  The  shares  of  the 
Canada  Company  have  been  steady,  and  the  report  recently 
issued  was  on  the  whole  of  a  favourable  character,  although  some 
falling  off  is  observable  in  the  price  obtained  for  the  lands  disposed 
of.  Hudson  Bay  shares  have  lost  part  of  their  recent  improve- 
ment ;  they  must  still,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  very  sound 
speculative  investment. 

CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

% 

Canadian  Pacific  shares 

$65,000,000 

5 

$100 

97 

5& 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .... 

£5,505,000 

4 

100 

103 

3& 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

113 

8| 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£11,144,606 

4 

100 

111 

3f 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary.     .     . 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

8* 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

95 

5J 

Do.  5  %  2nd       ,  

£2,530,000 

3 

70 

Do.  4%  3rd        „       .      .      .      . 

£7,168,055 

nil 

H 

27 

nil 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed       .     .     . 

£5,219,794 

4 

95£ 

4£ 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock  .      . 

£4,270,375 

5 

100 

187* 

3±l 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£10,393,966 

4 

100 

105 

3rl 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal     .... 

60,000 

10 

$200 

513 

3& 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

63 

4f 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$8,000,000 

7 

$•50 

Royal  Electric  of  Montreal 

150,000 

8 

$100 

2i6 

31| 

Do.  4£  %  20-year  debentures    . 

£123,200 

*l 

100 

103 

4f 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

200 

1 

32* 

6J 

Canadian  and  American  Mort-^l 
gage  and  Trust  £10    .      .      .  / 

44,579 

3 

2 

i 

6£ 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

25s. 

13 

22 

gii 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada. 

50,000 

4 

5 

4 

Ql 

Do  new 

25,000 

el 

3 

2 

Q7 

British  Columbia  Electric  Rail-^l 
way  Preference     .           .     .  / 

120,000 

2 

5 

10 

10* 

Tff 

Newfoundland  issues  have  again  improved  on  the  announce- 
ment that  France  has  signed  the  further  extension  of  the  modus 
vivendi  on  the  shore  question,  the  agreement  being  prolonged  till 
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December  31st  next.  It  is  also  understood  that  both  Mr.  Bond 
and  Mr.  Morris,  who  has  returned  to  St.  John's,  are  exceedingly 
gratified  at  their  reception  by  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Ministers. 


NEWFOUNDLAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3i  %  Sterling  Debs.    , 

650,000 

1941 

92 

HI 

3J%  Bonds      .     .      . 

692,500         1947 

92 

^T§ 

3  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 
4  %  Inscribed    „ 

325,000  i       1947 
320,000     1913-38* 

81 
105 

4 
8| 

•1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%        „        Stock     . 

533,885  I       1935 

110 

»A 

4  %  Cons.  Ins.       .     . 

200,000  i       1936 

110 

8* 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

Australian  Government  securities  remain  in  practically  the 
same  position  as  a  month  ago.  A  quiet  investment  demand  has 
existed,  but  quotations  for  the  most  part  remain  stationary,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  any  activity  prevails.  In  this,  as  in  other 
investment  departments,  suspense  regarding  the  borrowing  inten- 
tions of  the  Imperial  Government  had  its  effect  throughout  most 
of  the  month.  Victorian  3  per  cent,  stock  has  been  the  one 
exception  to  the  general  quietness ;  the  success  which  attended 
the  new  issue  of  this  stock,  and  the  low  price,  led  to  considerable 
business  at  an  enhanced  premium.  The  quotation  is  now  95,  a 
premium  of  1J  on  the  issue  price,  and  this  cannot  be  considered 
high  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  old  stock  was  quoted  at  98 
just  prior  to  the  issue. 

Welcome  indeed  to  all  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  Australia, 
and  especially  to  the  pastoral  industry,  is  the  intelligence  recently 
received  of  heavy  and  continuous  falls  of  rain  in  many  parts  of 
Australia.  How  disastrous  the  effects  of  the  prolonged  drought 
have  been  it  would  be  superfluous  to  emphasize.  Queensland 
and  New  South  Wales  have  been  the  worst  sufferers,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  they  have  enjoyed  a  fair  share  of  the 
recent  rains.  In  these  two  States  the  drought  has  lasted,  with 
but  brief  intervals,  for  nearly  seven  years,  and  the  loss  thereby 
entailed  has  been  the  burden  of  complaint  with  many  a  chairman 
at  meetings  of  pastoral  and  mortgage  companies.  According  to 
the  estimate  of  an  Australian  pastoral  authority,  the  loss  of  sheep 
in  Queensland  alone  for  the  year  1899-1900  was  8,000,000.  This 
estimate,  if  only  approximately  correct,  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  severity  of  the  strain  the  pastoral  interests  of  the  State  have 
been  called  upon  to  endure. 

Perhaps  it  is  premature  to  assume,  as  some  have  done,  that 
the  drought  has  completely  broken  up.  In  Queensland  especially, 
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and  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  more  rain  is 
required ;  but  reports,  so  far,  are  very  encouraging,  and  go  some 
way  to  justify  the  hope  that  more  prosperous  times  are  at  hand. 
Predictions,  based  on  previous  experience,  are  not  wanting  that 
the  long  drought  will  be  succeeded  by  a  cycle  of  good  seasons. 
This  anticipation  may  be  fanciful,  but  it  would  be  a  happy 
circumstance  were  a  long  period  of  prosperity  to  follow  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  Even  a  few 
good  seasons  would  do  much  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
numerous  pastoral  and  mortgage  companies  that  have  suffered  so 
severely  under  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  the  past  seven 
years. 

Should  history  repeat  itself,  and  the  years  of  plenty  duly 
follow  upon  the  seven  years  of  dearth,  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will 
be  no  neglect  to  make  provision  for  the  bad  times  which  will  in 
due  course  supervene.  The  lesson  of  the  past  has  been  severe, 
and  should  be  a  sufficient  warning  against  the  undue  inflation 
which  led  up  to  the  crisis  of  1893.  If  English  and  Scotch 
investors  have  profited  by  experience  they  will  turn  deaf  ears  to 
the  appeals  of  such  companies  as  those  which  fostered  the  over 
speculation  and  reckless  land  booming  of  ten  years  ago.  The 
accumulation  of  funds  in  Australia  has  placed  the  banks  in  a 
position  to  deal  adequately  with  any  legitimate  expansion  of  trade 
likely  to  take  place  in  the  near  future.  Public  borrowings  will 
no  doubt  be  carefully  watched,  but  any  reasonable  requirements 
for  federal  purposes  or  otherwise  will  be  readily  met. 

Australian  Banks  have  been  affected,  though  in  a  less  degree 
than  the  pastoral  and  mortgage  companies,  by  the  drought,  as 
well  as  by  the  crisis  in  the  wool  trade  and  the  consequent  low 
prices  for  this  staple.  But  although  these  adverse  influences 
have  figured  prominently  in  the  speeches  at  the  bank  meetings, 
the  past  year  has  been  the  most  favourable  since  1893  and  has 
witnessed  a  large  increase  in  profits.  Many  of  the  banks  have 
been  able  to  distribute  increased  dividends  ;  notably  the  four 
leading  institutions,  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  the  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales,  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  and 
the  Union  Bank  of  Australia.  At  the  meeting  of  the  first-named, 
held  quite  recently,  the  Chairman  had  a  very  favourable  position 
to  lay  before  the  shareholders.  The  net  profits  for  the  half  year 
(to  October  last)  amounted  to  £151,465  compared  with  £119,870 
in  the  corresponding  half  of  1899,  and  the  directors,  in  addition  to 
paying  the  augmented  dividend,  were  enabled  to  place  a  larger 
amount  to  reserve  and  to  increase  the  sum  carried  forward. 

Reference  was  made  in  this  article  last  month  to  the 
unfavourable  price  obtained  in  London  for  an  issue  of  £1,000,000 
New  South  Wales  Treasury  Bills  as  compared  with  that  obtained 
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for  recent  local  issues.     It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  action 
of  the  State  Treasurer,  in  making  the  issue  here,  when  the  local 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

774,200 

1901-2f 

102 

3if 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%      „       .... 

8,239,600 

1903-lOf 

102$ 

3if 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock   . 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,826,200 

1933 
1924 
1918 

115 
104 
103 

1 

1  Jan.  —  1  July 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

3  %        ,,              ,, 

5,500,000 

1935 

98 

3A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4J  %  Bonds      .      .      . 
4  %  Railway  Bonds    . 

5,000,000 
568,600 

1904 
1907 

103 
103 

if 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %  Bonds,  1882-3      . 

588,700 

1908-13f 

103 

3i^ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %  Inscribed,  1881     . 

3,409,300 

1907 

103 

3i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4  %          „          1882-4 

9,402,900 

1908-19f 

105 

3§ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%          „          1885(0 

6,000,000 

1920 

110 

3| 

3£  %        „          1889  0) 

4:    /Q                   j,                               •           . 

12,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6f 
1911-26* 

103 
105 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%         „          (t)   •     . 

1,600,000 

1929-49* 

95 

3TI< 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

10,267,400 

1913-15f 

104 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

10,866,900 

1915-241 

107 

8* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3$%       „              „       . 

8,516,734 

1921-30f 

103 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3$%      „              „       . 

1,250,000 

1945 

105 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%        „              „      . 

2,900,000 

1922-47* 

93 

3l7B 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

6  %  Bonds  . 

604,700 

1901-lSf 

112 

4.16 
16 

5%              .     .     .     . 

240,000 

1911-20f 

108$ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%               ..... 

6,586,700 

1907-16f 

103 

312- 

1 

4%               .      ... 

200,000 

1929 

104 

3~f 

4%               .      .      .      . 
4%               .      .      .      . 

1,365,300 
373,500 

1916 

1917-241 

104 
107 

& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock    . 

7,773,300 

1916-36* 

107 

8A 

3$  °/ 

2,517,800 

1939 

106 

w 

3%°       „              „       . 

839,500 

1916-26* 

93 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%        „              „       . 

2,750,100 

After  1916 

93 

3I95 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

I 

4$  %  Bonds,  1879  .      . 
4  %         „       1881  .      . 

77,800 
110,200 

1922 
1927 

100 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  . 

4%         „           .      .      . 

975,230 
1,876,000 

1934 
1911-31* 

114 
105 

10  Jan.—  10  July. 
Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3  %        „           ... 

750,000 
3,750,000 

1915-35* 
1915-35f 

100 
92 

jl  May—  1  Nov. 

3%        „           .      .      . 

1,100,000 

1916-36f 

93 

3| 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

3%        „           .      -      . 

1,000,000 

1927 

93 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

2,923,750 

1913-20f 

102$ 

94 

3$  %  Inscribed  Stock. 

3,456,500 

after  1920 

103 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%          „              „     . 

1,000,000 

„     1920 

110 

3| 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER    BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re-   |     p. 
deemable.    j     Pnce> 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  debs.  .  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

103 

8H 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  5%  debs. 
Do.  4£%  debs.  .      .      . 

85,000 
200,000 

1900-7 
1908-27* 

103£ 
104 

4f 
±& 

Jl  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  debs.    .      .     .         850,000 

1915-22* 

103 

8} 

Do.     Harbour     Trust  \|       KAA  ^^ 
Comrs.  5%  bds.  .      ./       500»00 

1908-9 

107£ 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4£%bds.    .      .     . 

250,000 

1915 

107 

3ti 

Do.  4%  bds.      .      .      . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

103 

ST 

Hobart  Town  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1918-30 

112 

4T5ff    ' 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Launceston  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1916 

100 

4^ 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Melbourne         Trams\    1   ~Kn  r^ 
Trust  44%  debs.     ./   M^OO 

1914-16* 

106£ 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Met.  Fire  Brigs.  (Mel-\  j       im  ^^ 
bourne)  4J%  debs.  ./         °°t<» 

1921 

106 

*A 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

St.  Kilda  (Melbourne)  \ 
4£%  debs.      .      .      ./ 

125,000 

1918-21* 

105 

H 

S.  Melbourne  5%  debs.           80  ,  000 

1915 

103 

4f 

Do.  4J%  debs.  .     .     . 

128,700 

1919 

100 

4j 

•  1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Sydney  5%  bds.     . 

258,000 

1904 

103 

4T3* 

Do.  4%  debs.    .     .     ...; 

640,000 

1912-13 

104 

3H 

Do.  4%  debs.    .     .     || 

300,000 

1919 

104 

3f 

Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND    COMPANIES. 


Title. 

N*umber  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .      .      . 
Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .      . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Adelaide 

12,000 
£130,000 
£670,000 
£500,000 

100  000 

5 

nit* 

4 

8 

5 
100 
100 
100 

4 

100$ 
37£ 
102 

It 

nil 
3tf 

Bank  of  Australasia  . 

40,000 

9* 

40 

76 

5 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Commercial  Banking  Co.  of  Sydney  £25 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .      .      . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .      . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .      .      ... 

97,500 
80,000 
60,000 
£750,000 
80.000 
£1,900,000 
55,000 

$ 

10 

7 
4 

I* 

nil 

20 

12i 
25 
100 
5 
100 
10 

42£ 
31| 
38£ 
101 

H 

105 
5 

? 

*& 

4 

8J 

3.H 

nil 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20           

154.000 

8 

5 

6 

644 

Do.  4£  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Do.  4%            „                                  .      . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb/i 
Stock  Reduced                    •      .      .      .  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,491,400 

1* 

4 

100 
100 

100 

119 
106 

72£ 

3f| 
5* 

Do.  3  %  B  Income  Reduced       .     .     . 
Australian  Agricultural  £25      .... 
N.  S.  Wales  Mort.  Land  &  Agency 

£1,234,350 
20,000 
52,290 
14,200 

nil 
£3i 
6 
11 

100 

2^ 

20 

69£ 
2 
48A 

nil 

4* 

4A 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 
Do.  paid-up  under  old  option    .     ... 
Do.  paid-up  under  new  option  .      .     . 
Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  
Australian   Gas    Light   (Sydney  5  %\ 
Debs  1902    / 

42,479 
15,314 
28,616 
87,500 

£300,000 

10 
6H 

? 

5 

1 
10 
10 
10 

100 

3 

7* 
10i 
100 

13| 
6A 

6£ 
4f 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4J  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£550,000 
£250,000 

5 

44 

100 
100 

105A 
103 

4f 
*& 
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NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  payable. 

5  %  Bonds  . 

266,300 

1914 

110 

4 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 

339,300 

1908 

101 

5 

Quarterly. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150.302 

1929 

113 

3f5« 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3*  %       „ 

,,  (0  • 

6,161,167 

1940 

109 

BA 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%         „ 

,,(*). 

3,634,005 

1945 

96 

3^       1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  6%  1872      . 

34,600 

1904-24* 

114*, 

&& 

20  May—  20  Nov. 

Do.  6%  1879     .      .     . 

182,300 

1930 

135* 

41 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Do.  5%  Deb.     .      .      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

115 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  6%  Debs. 

89,700 

drawings 

105* 

511       10  Jan.—  10  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   . 

150,000           1917"         lllx         4£~       10-April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  \ 
4  %  Gua.  Stockf     .  / 

£2,000,000 

102 

4           Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan      .      .      . 

|     200,000 

1926           129*, 

±& 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  6%  Debs.      . 

109,100 

1925           121* 

^A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Cons.    .      .      . 

312,200 

1908           104*, 

45 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Greymouth  Hbr.  Bd.~i 

100,000 

1925       (    108 

8& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000           1929       ;     122  & 

4| 

Napier    Hbr.   Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000           1920           111 

H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .      .      . 

200,000           1928           109 

4£ 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.  \ 
£7£  Shares  £2*,  paid) 

100,000     !    div;  9  % 

8i 

6& 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .      .  / 

200,000           1909 

103*, 

6| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  ,    ,. 

173,800     '       1920 

96 

5J         1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Harb.  6%  Bearer. 

100,000           1919             12  £ 

Nil. 

Int.  in  dent. 

Otago   Hbr.    Bd.    5%1 
Debs  / 

103,500           1921           106 

4f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 

Do.  Cons.  Bds.  5%      . 

408,400           1934 

106 

±H    ! 

Timaru  (N.Z.)  7%.      . 

60,000           1910           120*, 

4|      !  \1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

100,000           1914           107 

H 

) 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .      .      . 

100,000           1916 

107 

Wellington  6%  Debs.  . 

200,000           1907 

106* 

5|ff 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Do.  6%  Impts.  Loan  . 
Do.  6%  Waterworks    . 

100,000       drawings 
130,000 

120* 
120* 

5 
5 

jl  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4*,%  Debs..      .      . 
Do.Hbr.Bd.  4£%Bds. 
Westport  Hbr.  4%  Debs. 

165,000           1933       '     108" 
100,000           1907       i     103 
150,000           1925           108 

40, 
3« 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
28  Feb.—  28  Aug. 
1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

market  was  so  much  more  favourable,  has  evoked  severe  criticism 
in  Australia.  The  cost  to  the  State  will  be  over  4J  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  amount  could  have  been  easily 
obtained  in  Sydney  at  a  cost  of  4  per  cent,  or  less.  An 
explanation  of  the  course  adopted  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  bills  had  been  lying  in  London  for  a  considerable 
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time  awaiting  an  opportunity  for  disposal;  moreover  the  State 
Treasurer  is  credited  with  the  intention  of  shortly  offering 
another  half  million  locally,  and  may  well  have  thought  that  the 
strain  of  both  issues  would  unduly  tax  the  local  market.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  opportunist  policy  implied  by  these 
frequent  piecemeal  issues  is  far  from  commendable. 

Cape  loans  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  headway  this 
month  as  regards  prices,  but  they  do  not  display  any  weakness. 
The  trade  returns  for  last  year,  as  might  have  been  expected,  are 
very  disappointing,  the  exports  amounting  to  only  £8,148,000 
against  £23,663,000  in  the  preceding  year.  The  bulk  of  the 
decline  is,  however,  due  to  the  falling  off  in  gold  shipments 
which  diminished  from  £13,816,000  in  1899  to  £337,000  last 
year.  Wool  exports  also  fell  off  heavily,  the  comparative  figures 
being  £2,184,000  and  £838,000,  but  ostrich  feathers  showed  some 
improvement.  The  Natal  trade  returns  show  an  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  of  £6,137,000,  which  coming  on  top  of  an 
excess  of  £5,600,000  in  1899  is  somewhat  disconcerting ;  but,  of 
course,  the  conditions  have  been  altogether  abnormal,  and  once 
the  war  is  over  it  will  not  take  long  to  bring  about  the  balance. 
The  Bank  of  Africa,  seems  to  have  weathered  the  storm  in 
magnificent  style,  and  it  is  able  to  pay  the  usual  dividend  of 
12  per  cent.,  while  the  accounts  show  a  strong  position  in  every 
particular. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re-        -„  . 
deemable. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£  %  Bonds      .     . 
4*  %      „      1879  . 

1,081,500 
444,500 

1915-19* 
1917 

104 

104 

If 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

4%         „       1881   . 
4%         „       1882  . 

418,400 
561,600 

1922 
1923 

101 
109 

I 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4  %  1882  Inscribed 

2,091,552 

1923 

109 

3 

4  %  1883 

3,733,195 

1923 

112 

BA 

4  %  1886 

9,997,566 

1916-36* 

107* 

3f 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3%  %  1886       „ 

5,656,780 

1929-49* 

105 

3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3  %  1886 

4,357,400 

1933-43*  j      95 

3? 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4*  %  Bonds,  1876  .         |        758,700 
4%        „       1882.                   75,400 

1919           110 
1926           111 

Si 
3£ 

16  Mar.—  16  Sep. 
15  May—  ISNov, 

4  %  Con.  Inscribed 

296,181 

1927           111 

15  May—  15  Oct. 

4  %  Inscribed  .     .             3,026,444 

1987           113 

3§ 

Apr.—  Oct. 

O/V 

Off  re         ** 

3,714,917 

1939           103 

3g 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

3%          „              .         I     1,000,000     1929-49*  |      96 

«i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Cape  Town  5  %  Debs. 
Do.  4%  Debs..      .      . 

57,900 
362,000 

drawings 
1943 

104* 
105 

y 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3J  %    „     .      .      . 

388,000 

1948 

97 

3| 

31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 

Durban  4  %  Inscribed 
Do.  3£  % 

100,000 
300,000 

1944 
1949 

107 
98 

!j$     J30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  3£  % 

200,000 

1939 

95 

32. 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port    Elizabeth    6  %| 
Waterworks  .      .      .  j 

117,800 

drawings 

108 

5T% 

31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 
Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs  

£2,100,000 

5 

100 

96 

Natal-Zululand  3  %  Debs  
New  Cape  Central  4  %  Debs.      .      .      . 
Northern   Railway  of  the   S.  African) 
Rep.  4  %  Bonds  J 

£300,000 
£125,000 

£1,500,000 

3 
4 

nil 

100 
100 

100 

90 
91 

a 

nil 

Pretoria-Pietersburg  4  %  Debs.  Red.    . 
Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.    . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18|  

£950,000 
£1,814,877 

80,000 
120,000 

nil 
5 

5 

12 

100 
100 

5 
61 

94 
62* 

nil 

National  Bank  of  the  S.  African  Rep.  . 
Do.  Nos.  50,201  to  100,200  .... 
Robinson  South  African  Banking  .      . 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .      . 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .... 
Do.  7  %  Cum.  Pref  

500,000 
50,000 
744,000 
50,000 
30,000 
20,000 

nil 
nil 
5 
16 
19 
7 

10* 
10 
4 
25 
5 
5 

11 
11 

7? 
19£ 
7| 

nil 
nil 

5H 

4 

Do.  2nd  Cons.  4£  %  Cum.  Pref.       .      . 
Do.  5  %  Deb.  Stock  Red. 

20,000 
£75,000 

5 

5 
100 

5 

*i 

South  African  Breweries      .... 
Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  
British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    .      . 
Do.  5  %  Debs.  Red  

462,589 
300,000 
4,373,559 
£1,250,000 

12* 

5 
nil 
5 

1 
1 
1 
100 

I 

nil 
4f 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .      .      . 
Do.  8  %  Cum.  Pref  
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Do.  4£  %  Cum.  Pref  

34,033 
9,906 
10,000 
10,000 

3* 

i 

10 
5 
10 

9- 

15 
10 

South  African  Lighting  Association    . 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.      .      .      . 

6,000 
45,000 

8* 
5 

*? 

16 
6 

5 
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CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount 

When      j     p. 
Redeemable. 

I 
Yield.       Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3$%  ins.     . 

375,000 

1925  -42  f        101 

8A 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Brit.  Guiana  4%  ins.  .          194,500 

1935            108 

3J 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Do.  3%  ins  i       150,000 

1923-45*         93 

3* 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4£%  bonds.      .          147,500 

1  %  S.  F.  !     105 

4& 

15  May—  15  Nov. 

Do.  4%  ins  1,076,100 

1934           112* 

8& 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins  ;  1,450,000 

1940 

98 

3& 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£  %  ins  .   !       341,800 

1918-43* 

101 

8A 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  bonds      .            71,600 
Do.  4%  ins  1,098,139 

1927           101 
1934           109 

BH 
SA 

Jl5Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3^%  ins.     .      .      .      1,275,100 

1919-49*  1     101 

3& 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius     3  %  guar. 
Great  Britain  (t)     . 

600,000 

1940 

103£ 

23 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins  

482,390 

1937 

114 

3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Trinidad  5%  debs.  .      . 
Do.  4%  ins.       .      .      . 

72,880 
422,593 

drawings 
1917-42* 

102 
107 

& 

|l5Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins  

400,000 

1927-44* 

95 

3& 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong   &   Shan-'i 
ghai    Bank    Shares/ 

80,000 

Div.  £3£ 

60 

5f 

Feb.  —  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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THE    HOUSE    OF   LORDS    (L) 

IT  was  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.  that  Parliament 
assumed  substantially  its  present  form  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  and  since  the  days  of  King  Edward  III.  the  two 
Houses  of  Legislature  have  been  formally  separated,  the  members 
of  each  conducting  their  deliberations  in  different  chambers.  For 
a  considerable  period  these  deliberations  attracted  but  little  at- 
tention beyond  the  confines  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  save, 
perhaps,  from  those  continental  nations  which  have  ever  watched 
England's  growing  influence  abroad  with  feelings  of  political 
jealousy.  The  conquest  of  India  and  the  discovery  of  new  worlds, 
however,  gave  to 'the  issues  before  Parliament  a  more  extended 
interest  which  the  continued  accessions  of  territory  over  seas  by 
succeeding  sovereigns  still  further  widened.  During  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  this  interest  became  more  real,  and  when,  the 
other  day,  King  Edward  VII.  opened  his  first  Parliament  in 
person,  the  speech  from  the  Throne  was  received  with  the  same 
eagerness  and  feelings  of  loyal  affection  throughout  an  Empire 
that  stretches  to  every  part  of  the  globe. 

It  may  be  that  the  majority  of  well-educated  persons  in  this 
country  are  acquainted  with  the  functions  and  procedure  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
same  knowledge  extends  to  every  portion  of  the  King's  dominions. 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  so  many  bills  of  Imperial  importance  come 
up  for  .discussion  before  the  House  of  Lords,  a  short  account  of 
the  business  done  by  that  body  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  a 
Review  founded,  as  its  editor  tells  us,  to  provide  a  special  platform 
for  the  discussion  of  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  that  great 
estate  in  which  every  subject  of  the  King  has  a  life  interest. 

At  the  present  time  the  House  of  Lord  consists  of  591  members, 
565  being  lords  temporal,  and  26  lords  spiritual.  Of  the  lords 
temporal,  523  are  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  4  hold  life  peer- 
ages under  the  provisions  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  16 
are  representative  peers  of  Scotland,  elected  anew  each  Parlia- 
ment, and  28  are  representative  peers  of  Ireland,  elected  for  life, 
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the  discrepancy  in  the  total  being  accounted  for  by  Viscount 
Hawarden  and  Viscount  Powerscourt,  sitting  as  representative 
peers  for  Ireland,  and  also  as  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  under 
the  respective  titles  of  Earl  de  Montalt  and  Baron  Powerscourt. 

Each  bishopric  carries  the  right  to  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
except  that  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  there  are  33  diocesan  bishops 
in  England  and  Wales,  but  only  24  bishops  are  entitled  to  sit  at 
any  one  time.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament,*  passed  early  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  it  was  provided  that  the  number  of 
lords  spiritual  having  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  to 
be  increased  by  the  creation  of  the  bishopric  of  Manchester,  and 
similar  provisions  were  introduced  into  later  Acts  by  wThich  sub- 
sequent bishoprics  have  been  created.  The  bishops,  therefore,  only 
obtain  the  privilege  of  a  seat  in  rotation,  and  a  newly-appointed 
bishop  has  now  to  wait  for  nine  vacancies  among  the  bishops 
possessing  seats  in  the  House  before  he  becomes  entitled  to  that 
privilege.  The  two  archbishops  and  the  bishops  of  London, 
Durham,  and  Winchester  are,  however,  always  entitled  to  a  seat. 

A  peer  adjudged  bankrupt  cannot  sit  or  vote  in  the  House  of 
Lords  or  serve  on  any  committee,  nor  can  he  be  elected  as  a 
representative  peer  of  Scotland  or  Ireland.  The  disqualification 
can,  however,  be  removed  if  the  bankruptcy  be  annulled,  or  if  the 
peer  obtains  his  discharge  with  a  certificate  that  the  bankruptcy 
was  caused  by  misfortune  and  not  by  misconduct.  The  seat  of 
a  representative  peer  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  vacated  at  the 
end  of  a  year  unless  the  bankruptcy  is  determined  within  that 
period,  and  a  new  election  must  be  held. 

There  are  five  grades  among  the  lords  temporal.  First  in 
rank  come  the  dukes,  a  dignity  not  created  until  Edward  III. 
conferred  it  on  his  son  Edward  the  Black  Prince  ;  then  follow  in 
order  of  precedence,  marquises,  first  created  by  Ki chard  II. ;  earls, 
whose  official  title  was  known  to  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  but  who, 
after  the  Conquest,  obtained  a  dignity  equivalent  to  that  of  a  count 
in  foreign  states  ;  viscounts,  the  latest  of  all  the  creations,  only 
coming  into  existence  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  ;  and  barons,  the 
lowest  in  rank,  but  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  titles.  The 
bishops  rank  immediately  after  the  viscounts  ;  the  precedence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  immediately  before,  and  that 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York  immediately  after  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  ranks  above  all  the  Dukes,  except  the  royal  dukes. 

The  House  is  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
exercises  similar  functions  to  those  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  putting  the  formal  questions  to 
the  House.  He  is  not,  however,  invested  with  the  authority  of 
deciding  points  of  order,  nor  of  calling  on  a  particular  Peer  to 

*  10  &  11  Viet.  c.  108. 
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speak  when  two  or  more  rise  at  the  same  time  for  this  purpose. 
The  House  is  the  guardian  of  its  own  order,  and  in  1847,  when 
three  Lords  rose  at  one  time  to  address  the  House,  and  all  refused 
to  give  way,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  division  to  determine  which 
of  the  three  should  be  heard.  The  Lord  Chancellor  may  preside 
although  he  is  not  a  Peer,  and  he  has  often  done  so  while  the 
patent  for  his  Peerage  was  being  prepared,  but  he  can  then  only 
put  the  questions  to  the  House,  and  has  not  the  right  to  address 
it,  as  he  has  after  being  created  a  Peer.  The  woolsack  is  techni- 
cally not  in  the  House,  a  fact  recognised  by  the  Standing  Orders 
which  provide  that  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  wishes  to  speak  he 
is  "to  go  to  his  own  place  as  a  Peer."  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
contingency  of  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  a  sitting 
of  the  House,  it  is  customary  for  the  Crown  to  appoint,  by  com- 
mission, the  Chairman  of  Committees,  and  sometimes  one  or  two 
other  Lords  to  act  as  Deputy- Speaker,  but  in  their  absence  the 
House  can  always  choose  one  of  their  own  body  to  act  as  Speaker. 
When  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  presiding  on  the  woolsack  he 
wears  a  full-bottomed  wig  and  a  black  silk  gown,  and  is  preceded 
on  his  entry  to  the  House  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  bearing  the 
Mace,  the  Purse-bearer  carrying  the  Purse,  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  Great  Seal,  and  his  train  is  borne  by  a  Trainbearer. 
The  rest  of  the  Temporal  Peers  sit  in  ordinary  dress,  except  when 
the  Sovereign  comes  to  the  House  in  person,  when  they  wear  their 
Parliamentary  Eobes,  which  are  made  of  scarlet  cloth  trimmed 
with  ermine,  the  different  grades  in  the  Peerage  being  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  bars  of  ermine.  A  Duke's  robe  has  four  bars  on 
each  side,  a  Marquis  four  on  one  side,  and  three  on  the  other,  an 
Earl  three  bars  on  each  side,  a  Viscount  three  on  one  side,  and 
two  on  the  other,  and  a  Baron  two  bars  on  each  side.  The 
spiritual  Peers  always  wear  their  episcopal  robes,  but  when  the 
Sovereign  attends  the  House  their  robes  are  more  elaborate. 

The  only  other  occasions  on  which  robes  are  worn  are  when 
Parliament  is  opened  or  prorogued,  or  the  Koyal  Assent  is  given 
to  Bills  by  Royal  Commission,  when  they  are  worn  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  when  a  newly-created  Peer  is  introduced.  This 
latter  ceremony  is  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  the  irreverent  might 
almost  call  it  comical.  The  Peer  with  his  supporters  (two  Peers 
of  his  own  degree),  together  with  the  Earl  Marshal  and  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain,  all  in  their  parliamentary  robes,  and  attended 
by  Garter  King  of  Arms  and  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black 
Kod,  enters  the  House  at  the  Bar  end.  Kneeling  down  he  delivers 
his  patent  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  hands  it  to  the  Reading 
Clerk  by  whom  it  is  read  in  extenso  at  the  table  ;  the  writ  is  also 
read.  Then  the  oath  of  allegiance  is  administered,  and  after 
signing  the  Koll,  accompanied  by  his  supporters,  the  peer  proceeds 
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to  the  bench  pertaining  to  his  degree,  where  all  three  being  seated 
and  covered,  they  bow  thrice  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  returns 
the  salutation.  The  new  Peer  is  then  conducted  to  the  Wool- 
sack, where  he  shakes  hands  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  before 
retiring  to  unrobe. 

Technically  the  House  is  divided  into  two  sides,  the  Temporal 
and  Spiritual.  At  one  time  there  were  only  two  benches  on  the 
Temporal  side,  the  "  Earl's  Bench"  and  the  "  Baron's  Bench"  ;  the 
present  arrangement,  however,  gives  five  benches,  but  the  old  plan 
is  still  assumed,  so  that  when  a  Duke  or  a  Marquess  is  introduced, 
he  is  recorded  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  as  having  been  placed 
"  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Earl's  Bench,"  a  Viscount  "  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Earl's  Bench,"  and  a  Baron  "  on  the  Baron's  Bench." 
If  the  peer  to  be  introduced  be  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord 
President,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  a 
Principal  Secretary  of  State,  he  is  first  seated  according  to  his 
Peerage  and  then  according  to  the  dignity  of  his  office.  The 
proceedings  on  the  introduction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  differ  in 
some  details,  for  example,  his  patent  is  placed  on  the  Throne 
from  which  he  takes  it,  but  in  its  essential  points  they  follow  the 
routine  already  described.  Peers  succeeding  by  descent  are  not 
introduced,  but  merely  take  the  oath,  and  sign  the  Koll  as  Lords 
do  at. the  beginning  of  a  new  Parliament. 

Uniform  is  worn,  but  not  parliamentary  robes  by  the  mover 
and  seconder  of  the  Address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne, 
and  also  by  the  Lord  Steward  and  Lord  Chamberlain  when  they 
deliver  to  the  House  a  message  from  the  Crown.  If,  however, 
such  a  message  is  delivered  to  the  House  by  the  Prime  Minister 
or  other  lord  not  being  a  member  of  the  Royal  Household,  ordinary 
morning  dress  is  worn. 

The  opening  and  prorogation  of  Parliament  can  be  effected  in 
two  ways.  The  natural  and,  as  we  may  now,  it  is  hoped,  antici- 
pate, the  usual  way  is  by  the  Sovereign  in  person.  This  ceremony 
has  been  so  recently  performed  by  King  Edward  VII.,  and  the 
descriptions  of  its  details  must  be  so  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of 
every  one  that  any  account  of  them  would  be  entirely  superfluous. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  other  mode  by  which  Parlia- 
ment can  be  opened  or  prorogued,  namely,  by  Royal  Commission. 
When  this  is  done,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  supported  by  four  other 
Peers,  who  must  be  Privy  Councillors,  seated  on  a  bench  placed 
in  front  of  the  throne,  directs  Black  Rod  to  desire  the  immediate 
attendance  of  the  Commons,  and  when  they  are  assembled  with 
their  Speaker  at  the  Bar,  announces  that  the  Sovereign,  not 
finding  it  convenient  to  be  present  in  person,  had  caused  a  Com- 
mission to  be  issued  under  the  great  seal  for  the  opening  or 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Commission 
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is  then  read  by  the  reading  clerk,  after  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
reads  the  King's  Speech  "in  his  Majesty's  own  words."  The 
Commons  retire,  and  Parliament  is  opened  or  prorogued  as  effec- 
tually as  if  the  Sovereign  had  been  personally  present. 

The  House  usually  sits  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  in  each  week  during  the  Session.  It  meets  for  Judicial 
Business  at  10.30  in  the  morning,  and  proceeds  with  the  considera- 
tion of  Causes  till  3.45,  when  it  adjourns  for  half  an  hour.  At 
4.15  it  resumes  its  sitting  for  the  transaction  of  public  business. 
The  House  is  always  opened  with  Prayers,  read  by  one  of  the 
Bishops,  having  a  seat  in  the  House.  If  no  Bishop  is  present 
they  are  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Speaker,  or  by  a 
Peer  in  Holy  Orders.  Between  4.15  and  4.30  informal  business 
is  transacted,  such  as  the  presentation  of  petitions,  the  reception 
of  messages  from  the  Commons,  First  Headings  of  Bills,  the 
delivery  of  Messages  from  the  Crown,  and  the  putting  of  Questions 
to  the  Government  without  formal  notice.  During  this  time  also 
new  peers  are  introduced,  other  Lords  take  the  oath,  and  the 
Chairman  of  Committees  moves  the  Second  and  Third  Readings 
of  Private  Bills. 

The  formal  business  of  the  House  begins  at  4.30.  All  Notices 
of  proceedings  on  Public  Bills  and  Notices  of  motion  are  inserted 
in  the  Minutes  according  to  the  priority  of  every  such  Notice,  and 
the  House  proceeds  with  the  same  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand,  except  that  Notices  to  suspend  any  of  the  Standing  Orders 
always  take  precedence  of  other  Notices,  and  that  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  the  consideration  of  Bills  has  precedence  of  all 
other  Notices,  with  the  before-mentioned  exception.  Every  lord 
desiring  to  speak  rises  in  his  place  uncovered,  except  that  by 
special  indulgence  of  the  House,  and  on  motion,  a  lord  who  cannot 
conveniently  stand  by  reason  of  sickness  or  infirmity  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  sitting,  but  uncovered.  No  lord  may  speak 
twice  except  the  mover  of  a  resolution  in  reply  ;  or  in  Committees 
of  the  whole  House. 

Until  thirty-three  years  ago  peers  had  the  right  to  vote  by  proxy 
on  questions  before  the  House  and  this  privilege  was  frequently 
exercised.  A  striking  instance  of  the  use  of  Proxies  may  here  be 
mentioned,  the  occasion  being  a  motion  involving  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  policy  of  the  Government  towards  Denmark  in 
1864.  In  the  division  which  followed  119  lords  voted  Content  and 
123  Not  Content,  but  as  58  Proxies  were  given  in  for  the  Contents 
and  only  45  for  the  Not  Contents,  the  use  of  proxies  actually 
changed  the  result  of  the  division.  It  was  eminently  desirable 
that  the  judgment  of  the  House  should  not  be  influenced  by  the 
votes  of  peers  who  had  not  been  present  during  the  debate,  and  a 
few  years  later  a  Standing  Order  was  passed  which  put  an  end 
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to  the  practice  of  calling  for  Proxies.*  A  privilege  still  main- 
tained, and  not  infrequently  exercised,  is  that  of  making  a  protest 
against  a  vote  of  the  House  or  expressing  dissent  from  a  resolution 
to  which  it  has  agreed.  According  to  usage  a  lord  cannot  enter 
his  protest  or  dissent  unless  he  was  present  and  voted  at  the 
putting  of  the  question,  but  this  rule  is  sometimes  waived,  and  in 
1887  certain  lords  were  allowed  by  the  House  to  enter  their 
protests,  although  they  were  not  even  in  the  House  during  any 
part  of  the  debate. 

Three  lords  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  House,  but  there  is  no 
power  of  counting  out  the  House  such  as  the  House  of  Commons 
possesses,  so  that  if,  by  some  unlucky  mischance,  the  attendance 
were  to  fall  below  this  number,  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  have 
to  remain  on  the  woolsack  until  one  or  two  lords,  as  the  case 
might  be,  could  be  brought  to  enable  the  House  to  adjourn.  But 
though  the  House  can  transact  business  when  only  three  lords 
are  present,  a  standing  order  f  provides  that  "  where  on  a  division 
on  any  stage  of  a  Bill  it  shall  appear  that  there  are  less  than 
thirty  lords  present,  the  Lord  Chancellor  shall  declare  the  matter 
not  decided,  and  further  proceedings  on  the  Bill  shall  be  adjourned 
to  the  next  sitting  of  the  House."  The  House,  however,  does  not 
adjourn  but  may  proceed  to  deal  with  any  other  business  on  the  paper. 

Divisions  are  taken  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  Commons. 
Where  a  division  is  challenged  the  Lord  Chancellor  tells  the 
"  Contents  "  to  pass  out  to  the  right  by  the  throne,  and  the 
"  Not  Contents  "  to  the  left  by  the  bar.  The  peers  then  proceed 
down  different  passages,  where  their  names  are  taken  down  by 
the  officials,  and  re-enter  the  House  by  the  doors  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  chamber ;  as  they  re-enter  the  numbers  are  counted 
by  the  tellers  and  reported  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  the  teller 
for  the  majority.  In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes  for  and 
against  the  motion,  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  no  second  or  casting 
vote,  but  according  to  ancient  rule,  semper  presumiter  pro  negante, 
that  is,  the  motion  is  resolved  in  the  negative. 

Many  persons,  besides  the  lords,  have  the  privilege  of  being 
present  at  the  debates  of  the  Upper  House.  Peeresses  and  their 
unmarried  daughters  are  entitled  to  occupy  the  galleries  sur- 
rounding the  House,  privy  councillors  and  peers'  eldest  sons 
stand  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  peers'  younger  sons  at  the  bar 
of  the  House,  where  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  may 
also  stand.  A  portion  of  the  gallery  is  set  apart  for  members  of 
the  Royal  Family,  diplomatists  and  members  of  Parliament,  and 
a  small  box,  like  an  old-fashioned  church  pew,  is  reserved  for  the 
wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  peers.  Men  wishing  to  hear  a  debate 

*  March  31st,  1868  :  It  is  necessary  that  two  days'  notice  be  given  of  any  motion 
for  the  suspension  of  this  Order.  t  Passed  in  1889. 
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can  do  so  by  applying  to  a  peer  who  is  entitled  to  give  two  orders 
each  evening  for  the  north  gallery,  and  there  is  room  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  near  the  bar  for  fourteen  ladies,  who  are  admitted 
by  order  of  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod. 

But  though  strangers  are  admitted  to  hear  the  debates,  no 
one,  not  being  a  Lord  of  Parliament,  is  allowed  to  be  in  the 
House  itself,  except  the  three  clerks  at   the  table,  whose  duty 
it  is  always  to  be  present  during  the  sittings  of  the  House,  and 
the  official  reporter  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates.    The  admittance 
of  this  officer  was  for  a  long  time  strongly  opposed,  and  various 
expedients  were  suggested  by  which  an  accurate  report  of  the 
debates  might  be  assured  without  involving  the  intrusion  of  a 
stranger  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  one  being  that  he  should  be 
placed  in  the  ventilating  chamber  below,  where  it  was  alleged  he 
would  be  able  to  hear  with  distinctness  without  being  seen.     But 
at  length  common  sense  prevailed,  and  for  some  years  *  now  he 
has  been  placed  at  a  table  immediately  behind  the  seat  of  the 
clerks  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  of 
the  speeches  and  without  derogation  to  the  dignity  of  the  House. 
The  principal  officials  are  :  (1)  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain 
who  holds  an  hereditary  and  unpaid  office.     In  him  is  vested  the 
charge  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  including  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  by  virtue  of  this  duty  he  makes  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  seating  of  peeresses  and  other  privileged  persons  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  Parliament  by  the  Sovereign  in 
person.     (2)  The  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod,  appointed 
by  letters  patent  from  the  Crown,  whose  duty  it  is  to  summon 
the  House  of  Commons  when  their  attendance  is  required  in  the 
Upper  House  to  meet  the  Sovereign  at  the  opening  or  prorogation 
of  Parliament  or  to  hear  the  Boyal  Assent  signified  to  Bills  that 
have  been  agreed  upon  by  both  Houses.     He  is  assisted  in  his 
duties  by  the  Yeoman  Usher,  who  also  acts  as  secretary  to  the 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain.     (3)  The  Serjeant-at-Arms,  appointed 
also    by   the   Crown,   who   carries   the    mace    before   the   Lord 
Chancellor   on   his   entry   and   departure   from   the   House,  and 
shares  with  the  Black  Bod  the  duty  of  arresting  and   keeping 
in   custody  any  offender   against   the  privileges   of  the   House. 
(4)  The  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  appointed  by  letters  patent, 
who  is  responsible   for   the  due   record   and   publication  of  the 
proceedings  and  journals  of  the  House,  and  for  the  conduct  of 
the   general   business.     He  signifies  the   Boyal  Assent  to  Bills 
agreed  upon  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  signs  orders  for 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  other  orders  of  the  House.     The 
Clerk  of  Parliaments  is  also  Begistrar  of  the  House  when  sitting 
judicially.     He  is  assisted  in  these  duties  by  the  clerk-assistant 

*  Since  August  1st,  1889. 
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and  the  reading  clerk  who  sit  with  him  at  the  table,  and  by  a 
staff  of  seventeen  clerks  appointed  by  him,  who  are  distributed 
between  the  Judicial,  Journal,  Committee,  Public  Bill,  Private 
Bill  and  Printed  Paper  departments. 

Since  1869  the  permanent  staff  has  been  steadily  reduced 
from  twenty-seven  to  the  present  number,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
claimed  that  the  work  is  now  performed  by  the  smallest  staff 
consistent  with  efficiency.  Four  clerks  are  attached  to  the 
Judicial  Department,  five  to  the  Committee  Office,  the  remainder 
being  distributed  between  the  other  departments.  The  library, 
which  contains  all  the  books  necessary  for  the  parliamentary  and 
legal  business  of  the  House,  is  managed  by  a  librarian  and  sub- 
librarian. The  permanent  staff  is  appointed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Parliaments,  but  the  regulation  of  the  staff,  including  their 
salaries  and  pensions,  is  entrusted  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House,  consisting  of  prominent  members  on  the  Government  and 
Opposition  sides  of  the  House. 

In  1861  Sir  John  Shaw  Lefevre,  then  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments, 
introduced  the  principle  of  limited  competition  for  the  clerkships, 
and  ten  years  later  he  established  a  system  of  open  competition. 
He  retired,  however,  before  any  appointment  was  made  by  this 
method,  and  Sir  William  Rose,  who  succeeded  him,  returned  to 
the  old  practice  of  simple  nomination.  Mr.  Graham,  the  present 
holder  of  the  office,  adopted  the  plan  of  limited  competition, 
nominating  six,  and  at  times  more  than  six,  candidates  for  each 
vacancy.  This  arrangement  received  the  approval  of  a  special 
Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  which  was  appointed  in  1899 
to  consider  the  subject  of  their  permanent  staff.  In  their  report, 
great  importance  was  attached  to  the  choice  of  candidates,  having 
regard  to  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  them,  and  they  stated 
that  they  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  dispense  with  selection  and 
to  substitute  a  system  of  open  competition.  The  examination 
is  similar  to  that  of  Class  I.  clerkships  in  the  Civil  Service,  and 
includes  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitutional  History  of  England. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  Clerks  at  the  Table,  every  member  of 
the  staff  is  subject  to  compulsory  retirement  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  when  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  pension  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  his  then  salary.  The  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  is  only  remov- 
able by  the  Crown,  upon  an  address  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  his 
Majesty  for  that  purpose,  and  the  Clerk- Assistant  and  Beading- 
Clerk  cannot  be  at  any  time  suspended  or  removed  from  their 
offices  except  by  order  of  the  House. 

EDWAED  P.  THESIGEE. 
(Clerk  Assistant  of  the  Parliaments.) 

(To  be  continued.} 
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"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  I.  JUNE,   1901.  No.  5. 

THE   EDUCATION   BILL   OF   1901 

THE  Bill  for  which  all  persons  interested  in  education  have 
been  eagerly  looking  since  last  year  has  at  last  appeared,  and  has 
undoubtedly  created  a  general  feeling  of  disappointment.  This 
has  been  perhaps  almost  as  much  the  misfortune  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  their  fault.  It  was  expected  that  the  Bill  would  deal 
with  the  authority  for  Secondary  Education,  and  would  deal  with 
it  on  much  the  same  lines  as  were  followed  by  the  abortive  scheme 
of  1896,  avoiding  some  of  the  errors  which  led  to  shipwreck  on 
that  occasion.  In  this  respect  anticipation  has  been  realised. 
But  unfortunately  the  Government  found  themselves  obliged  at 
the  same  time  to  bring  in  some  measure  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  Elementary  Education  which  the  Cockerton  judgment  showed 
to  be  defective,  and  they  decided  to  meet  both  these  questions 
in  one  single  Act  of  the  Legislature.  This  I  believe  to  have  been 
an  error  of  judgment  on  their  part.  The  constitution  of  the 
Secondary  Authority  might  have  been  considered  dispassionately 
in  the  pure  light  of  philosophic  criticism.  But  the  Cockerton 
case  had  excited  heat  and  recrimination  and  angry  disputes,  and 
the  combination  of  the  two  questions  tends  to  place  the  whole 
discussion  on  a  lower  level.  I  propose  in  the  present  article 
to  treat  these  questions  as  entirely  distinct  the  one  from  the 
other. 

The  real  nature  of  the  series  of  judgments  in  the  Cockerton 
case  has  been  much  misunderstood,  and  the  history  of  the  case 
itself  furnishes  an  interesting  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
law  and  the  unexpected  results  which  may  befall  those  who  set 
the  law  courts  in  operation.  The  suit,  it  will  be  remembered, 
originated  in  the  objections  raised  by  certain  ratepayers  to  the 
VOL.  L— No.  5.  2  K 
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expenditure  incurred  by  the  London  School  Board  in  teaching 
what  are  called  Science  and  Art  classes  in  their  day  and  evening 
schools ;  classes,  that  is,  in  which  elementary  Science  and  Art  are 
taught,  and  the  pupils  registered  in  accordance  with  the  South 
Kensington  Directory,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  grants  from  that 
Department.  The  auditor,  Mr.  Cockerton,  agreed  with  the 
objectors,  and  ruled  that  the  School  Board  had  no  legal  authority 
to  "  expend  or  apply  any  part  of  the  School  Fund  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  classes  registered  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department." 
The  School  Board  contended  that  the  long  practice  of  the 
Government  in  recognising  these  classes  and  making  these 
grants,  justified  their  action,  but  the  Judges  in  both  the  Court 
of  First  Instance  and  also  in  the  Appellate  Court  unanimously 
upheld  the  view  of  the  Auditor,  and  decided  that  Elementary 
Schools  are  governed  by  the  Whitehall  Code  and  not  by  the 
South  Kensington  Directory. 

But  in  the  course  of  these  trials  many  unexpected  points  came 
to  the  surface.  The  Courts  were  led  to  examine  the  question  what 
are  the  limits  of  Elementary  Education  as  defined  in  the  Act  of 
1870  and  its  successors,  and  they  were  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  superior  limit  is  laid  down  in  the  law.  The  inferior  limit 
is  fixed  by  the  clause  which  establishes  certain  obligatory  subjects, 
Beading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  Drawing  and  Needlework, 
Singing,  Physical  Exercises,  and  Object  lessons,  Geography  and 
History,  as  necessary  to  be  taught  if  a  school  is  to  earn  a  grant 
under  the  Whitehall  Code.  Above  and  beyond  these,  a  list  of 
optional  subjects,  such  as  Latin,  French,  and  German,  Algebra 
and  Euclid,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  is  to  be  found  in  the  White- 
hall Code,  which,  as  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  remarked,  "  embraces 
Elementary  Education  up  to  its  high-water  mark."  At  the  same 
time  they  recognised  that  the  Code  allows  the  teaching  of  some 
of  the  Science  and  Art  subjects,  with  which  the  Directory  is  more 
particularly  concerned,  so  that  the  one  overlaps  the  other.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  decision  against  using  the  term  "  Science 
and  Art  class,"  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  decision  against  the 
teaching  given  in  that  class.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  that 
the  whole  of  the  instruction  thus  given,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
was  of  a  kind  which  can  be  given,  and  will  continue  to  be  given, 
under  the  Whitehall  Code.  The  items  of  expenditure  challenged 
and  disallowed  were  the  pay  of  two  Instructors  in  Chemistry  and 
two  Instructors  in  Art,  the  use  of  models  and  cupboards  to  hold 
models,  and  the  fees  for  examination  papers  in  Science  and  Art. 
The  whole  of  this  expenditure  (excepting  the  last  item)  may  un- 
questionably be  incurred  under  the  Whitehall  Code,  which  allows 
the  teaching  of  Chemistry  and  requires  the  School  Board  to  give 
instruction  in  freehand  drawing  from  models.  All  that  the 
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aggrieved  ratepayer  therefore  gained  by  his  action  was  that  the 
instruction  goes  on  as  before,  but  the  South  Kensington  grants, 
which  went  to  relieve  the  rates,  are  now  withdrawn.  Seldom 
has  such  a  Pyrrhic  victory  been  won,  even  in  our  Law  Courts. 

So  far  then  the  decisions  of  the  Judges  established  two  points, 
that  under  the  existing  law  Elementary  Schools  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Science  and  Art  Directory,  and  that  they  are  governed 
by  the  Whitehall  Code,  the  lower  limit  of  primary  instruction 
being  fixed  by  the  "  obligatory  subjects  "  of  the  Code  while  the 
optional  subjects  form  the  superior  limit  or  "high-water  mark." 
To  these  conclusions  few  supporters  of  the  School  Board  would 
object,  and  as  they  lead  to  no  material  change  in  the  character  of 
the  instruction  given  in  ordinary  or  in  Higher  Grade  Schools,  they 
would  seem  to  call  for  no  change  in  the  law,  were  it  not  for 
certain  disquieting  remarks  which  indicate  some  reservation  as  to 
the  authority  of  the  Code.     The  Judges  point  out  that  if  the 
expenditure  of  a  School  Board  is  challenged,  it  has  to  be  justified 
not  before  the  Board  of  Education,  but  before  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.     It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  these  two  Depart- 
ments of    Government    may  take  conflicting  views   as   to   the 
legality  of  any  outlay;  or  rather  that  one  Department  has  to 
consider  its  propriety,  and  the  other  its  legality.     The  Board  of 
Education  may  suggest,  and  even  urge  upon  a   School  Board 
certain  curricula  and  methods  of  instruction  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  hold  to  exceed  the  mandate  which  the 
Acts  give  for  levying  a  rate  on  the  public.      Such  clashing  of 
authority  ought  clearly  to  be  barred  by  legislation.      The  first 
thing,  therefore,  requisite  to  remove  the  present  uncertainty  is 
the  introduction  of  a  clause  in  the  Bill  to  provide  that  the  White- 
hall Code,  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  and  unopposed  for 
thirty  days,  shall  be  the  final  and  sufficient   authority  for  the 
subjects  and  method  of  instruction  in  Elementary  Schools,  and 
for  the  expenditure  incurred  in  carrying  them  on.     It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  any  serious  objection  could  be  raised  to  such 
legislation. 

But  a  much  more  unexpected  result  arose  out  of  the  struggle 
in  the  Law  Courts  than  the  mere  rebounding  of  the  ratepayers' 
attack  on  their  own  heads,  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  South 
Kensington  grants  which  had  gone  to  relieve  the  rates.  It  came 
to  the  notice  of  the  Judges,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  that  some  of 
the  expenditure  objected  to  was  incurred  in  respect  of  Evening 
Schools,  to  which  adult  students  were  admitted.  To  this  they 
demurred,  on  the  ground  that  the  whole  series  of  Acts  dealing 
with  Elementary  Education,  from  1870  onwards,  referred  to 
"  children "  only,  and  though  no  definition  is  given  of  the  age 
to  which  "  childhood  "  is  limited,  they  held  that  the  term  could 
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not  possibly  be  applied  to  young  persons  above  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, and  they  decided  that  the  law  did  not  justify  the  instruction, 
out  of  the  school  rate,  of  persons  above  this  age.  This  was  a 
bombshell  thrown  into  the  School  Board  camp  which  no  one  had 
anticipated.  No  such  issue  had  been  raised  by  the  auditor,  nor 
had  any  such  objection  been  taken  by  the  aggrieved  ratepayer.  It 
is,  I  believe,  rather  unusual  for  a  judge  to  initiate  opposition  and 
to  decide  against  one  of  the  parties  on  a  point  not  raised  in  the 
case  nor  even  argued  by  the  counsel  before  him.  Technically 
speaking,  the  judges  no  doubt  were  right.  The  framers  of  the 
Act  had  not  the  case  of  evening  schools  in  their  mind,  and  failed 
to  insert  any  words  to  meet  their  wants.  But  considering  what 
has  been  the  scope  and  character  of  judge-made  law  in  England, 
and  how  often  the  judges  have  intervened  to  stretch  the 
phraseology  of  an  ill-drawn  Act  to  cover  the  procedure  it  intended 
to  sanction,  we  think  that  had  they  been  a  little  more  bienveillant 
in  this  instance  they  might  have  avoided  the  check  to  educational 
progress  which  their  decision  has  involved. 

An  evening  school  must  ex  hypothesi  be  intended  for  older 
students  than  a  day  school.  At  the  time  the  Act  of  1870  was  being 
passed,  the  Whitehall  Code  admitted  to  the  evening  schools  students 
up  to  the  age  of  twenty- one.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
framers  of  the  Act  had  no  intention  of  confining  the  instruction 
there  given  to  "  children,"  and  that  if  the  matter  had  occurred  to 
them  the  law  would  have  been  drafted  accordingly.  Before  long 
the  Education  Department  removed  the  limit  of  age  altogether. 
In  1890  an  Act  was  passed  which  provided  that  the  clause  in  the 
Act  of  1870  requiring  that  "  Elementary  Education  should  be  the 
principal  part  of  the  Education  given  in  an  Elementary  School, 
should  not  apply  to  Evening  Schools."  What  could  this 
mean  but  that,  while  the  education  given  to  children  in  day 
schools  must  be  chiefly  elementary,  the  same  necessity  did  not 
exist  in  evening  schools  where  the  students  are  older  and  more 
advanced?  Who  can  doubt  that  if  the  difficulty  had  occurred 
to  them,  the  legislators  of  1890  would  have  added  that  "  the 
instruction  given  in  Evening  Schools  should  not  be  confined  to 
children  "  ?  Anyhow,  no  objection  of  this  kind  has  ever  been 
raised  till  it  occurred  to  the  fertile,  and  I  must  add  unsym- 
pathetic, mind  of  Mr.  Justice  Wills.  If  the  same  ingenuity  had 
been  applied  by  him  to  obtaining  a  working  solution  of  the 
difficulty  as  was  used  when  he  evolved  out  of  the  Act  of  1870  the 
conclusion  that  the  Whitehall  Code  was  the  one  authority  for 
the  instruction  given  in  Elementary  Schools,  he  would  not  have 
inflicted  this  check  on  an  important  branch  of  useful  work  all 
over  the  country. 

In  carrying  out  this  work  the  Government  has  gone  hand  in 
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hand  with  the  School  Boards  and  Voluntary  Schools,  it  has 
encouraged  the  opening  of  evening  schools  for  adults,  prescribed 
in  its  Codes  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  given  grants  from 
the  Parliamentary  Fund  for  their  support.  When  Lord  Keay 
called  on  the  Government  (in  the  House  of  Lords)  to  admit  that 
it  was  their  action  as  well  as  that  of  the  School  Boards  which 
the  Cockerton  Judgment  condemned,  it  was  hardly  ingenuous  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  repudiate  such  liability  by  referring 
to  the  Science  and  Art  classes,  as  to  which  some  warning  had 
been  given,  and  by  ignoring  the  adult  evening  schools  as  to  which 
no  hint  of  doubt  or  disability  had  ever  been  uttered. 

This  being  so,  the  obvious  remedy  was  to  introduce  a  short 
Bill,  containing  the  words  omitted  from  the  Act  of  1890  as  to  the 
age  of  students  in  the  evening  schools.  No  one  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  subject  can  doubt  the  importance  of  main- 
taining these  schools,  and  their  supreme  value  for  the  sake  of  the 
large  number  of  young  men  and  women  who  have  forgotten  what 
they  learned  in  the  day  schools,  or  want  to  carry  on  their  educa- 
tion further.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  subjects  taught  should 
not  be  what  can  properly  be  called  "  advanced,"  so  as  to  compete 
with  the  sphere  of  Technical  Institutes  or  Art  Schools,  or  at  least 
that,  wherever  there  is  any  danger  of  such  competition,  fees 
should  be  charged  for  the  instruction;  and  also  that  there  has 
been  too  much  scope  given  to  non-educational  subjects  such  as 
swimming  and  gymnastics,  and  to  purely  recreative  pursuits. 
But  any  excess  of  this  kind  would  be  cut  off  if  the  curriculum  is 
governed  by  the  Whitehall  Code  and  the  supervision  of  H.M. 
Inspectors.  What  we  desiderate,  therefore,  is  a  brief  Amending 
Bill  containing  two  clauses,  to  provide 

(1)  That  the  Whitehall  Code  shall  be  the  authority  for  all 

instruction  in  day  and  evening  Elementary  Schools, 
and  shall  be  sufficient  to  legalise  any  expenditure 
incurred  in  such  instruction. 

(2)  That  there  shall  be  no  superior  limit  of  age  for  students 

in  evening  schools,  the  lower  limit  being  fixed  at  the 
period  when  compulsory  attendance  at  a  day  school 
ceases. 

Instead  of  this,  what  provision  has  the  Government  made  to 
stop  the  breach  made  in  educational  progress  ?  They  seem  not  to 
have  grasped  the  true  inwardness  of  the  case.  Sir  John  Gorst 
talked  of  refusing  to  break  down  the  Cockerton  Judgment,  and 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  replying  to  the  Association  of  Head- 
masters of  Endowed  Schools  on  May  17,  spoke  of  the  determina- 
tion of  Government  "not  to  override  the  Cockerton  Judgment." 
Such  language  is  curiously  inappropriate  when  it  is  recognised 
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that  that  judgment  pointed  out  that  the  law  failed  in  two  respects 
to  legalise  action  which  its  framers  clearly  intended  should  be 
taken.  Instead  of  remedying  these  failures,  they  propose  to  meet 
the  case  by  giving  over  Elementary  Evening  Schools,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  new  Secondary  Authority,  while  the  existing  Evening 
Schools,  maintained  till  now  by  School  Boards,  may  be  continued, 
and  paid  for  out  of  the  school  rate,  if  the  Secondary  Authority  con- 
sents. Did  ever  a  more  bizarre  supposition  enter  the  mind  of  man  ? 
Take  the  case  of  London,  for  instance,  where  the  Technical  Board 
of  Education  corresponds  pretty  closely  to  the  conception  in  the  Bill 
of  the  new  Secondary  Authority.  The  School  Board  has  started 
some  380  evening  schools,  of  which  over  350  contain  at  least  some 
.adults.  They  are  carried  on  at  its  expense,  in  its  own  schools, 
with  its  own  staff,  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  being 
employed  in  the  day  schools.  They  are  the  result  of  an  extensive 
and  minute  survey  of  the  wants  of  the  population  of  London,  and 
of  the  experience  gained  during  a  series  of  years  as  to  those  wants. 
There  has  been  amicable  conference  with  the  Technical  Board  as 
to  their  location  and  as  to  the  avoidance  of  advanced  subjects,  so 
as  not  to  clash  or  compete  with  polytechnics  and  institutes — but 
the  conference  has  been  hitherto  between  equal  powers.  For 
what  reason  is  the  School  Board  to  be  placed  under  the  orders  of 
the  Technical  Board  in  future  ?  On  what  ground  is  the  Technical 
Board  to  give  or  withhold  its  consent  ?  What  will  be  the  argu- 
ments, the  data  for  the  discussion  ?  Nothing  is  disclosed  by  the 
Bill  on  these  points.  Nor  does  it  even  definitely  say  what  has  been 
assumed  in  these  remarks,  that  only  evening  schools  are  referred 
to.  Clause  8  runs — "  Where  a  School  board  is  at  the  passing  of 
this  Act  maintaining  out  of  the  School  Fund  any  school  to  the 
maintenance  of  which  the  School  Fund  is  not  lawfully  applicable." 
Who  is  to  say  what  the  exact  interpretation  of  "not  lawfully 
applicable  "  is  ?  We  know  that  it  covers  the  evening  schools  for 
adults,  but  does  it  refer  to  Higher  Grade  Schools  also  ?  Unless 
such  a  clause  as  I  have  suggested  is  passed,  making  the  Whitehall 
Code  the  final  authority  on  subjects  and  method,  we  shall  always 
be  in  danger  of  disputes  as  to  what  may  be  taught  in  Elementary 
Schools ;  and  the  floodgates  of  litigation  having  been  once  opened 
there  is  fear  of  its  recurrence  until  the  door  is  closed  by 
legislation. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the  Secondary 
Authority  in  the  case  of  the  evening  schools  of  the  School  Board, 
in  that  it  is  to  be  a  competitor  in  the  same  line  of  business.  By 
section  four  of  the  Bill  these  bodies  are  precluded  from  "  granting 
money  to,  establishing,  or  maintaining,  Elementary  Day  Schools," 
therefore  they  can  establish  Elementary  Evening  Schools.  So 
when  the  School  Board  makes  application  to  the  Technical  Board 
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to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  its  own  evening  schools,  that  Board  will 
not  only  be  able  to  reject  any  schools  which  it  may  conceive  to 
compete  with  its  own  polytechnics  and  Art  Schools,  but  may  also 
have  grandiose  schemes  for  starting  Elementary  Schools  on  its 
own  lines,  to  carry  out  which  it  must  starve  the  School  Board's 
schemes.  Nothing  could  be  more  invidious  or  unjust  than  to  give 
the  Technical  Board  such  powers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
it  the  arbiter  of  the  operations  of  the  School  Board.  How  will  it 
advantage  the  ratepayers  or  the  students,  or  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion ?  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  the  Government  should  have 
made  such  a  proposal,  or  should  adhere  to  it  when  its  meaning 
and  operation  is  exposed  and  understood.  It  looks,  however,  as  if 
Government  has  devised  this  irritating  and  preposterous  scheme 
in  order  to  use  the  difficulties  created  by  the  Cockerton  judgment 
as  a  fulcrum  for  compelling  Parliament  to  accept  its  Bill.  "Agree 
to  the  whole  measure,  or  else  you  shall  have  no  remedy  against 
the  judgment,  and  your  adult  evening  schools  shall  all  be  closed." 
Even  those  who  are  keenest  for  power  to  continue  the  education 
of  adults  may  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  purchase  the 
permission  at  the  price  of  an  abject  surrender. 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  the  question,  I  am  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  Government  has  failed  to  realise  the  real  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  Cockerton  judgments,  or  to  apply  any  effectual 
remedy  to  the  difficulty  thrown  by  it  in  the  way  of  educational 
advancement.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Parliament  will 
agree  to  Section  8  of  their  Bill,  and  they  would  be  well  advised  to 
adopt  the  simple  clauses  here  suggested,  which  would  settle  once 
for  all  the  questions  which  have  been  raised,  and  would  place 
Elementary  Education  on  a  firm  and  clear  basis. 

Turning  now  to  the  main  portion  of  the  Bill,  which  deals  with 
the  creation  of  the  Secondary  Authority,  it  is  difficult  to  discuss 
what  is  obviously  a  mere  sketch  of  a  scheme  which  is  avowedly 
only  temporary.  We  are  constantly  reminded  of  an  enchanted 
beast  in  a  fairy  story  : — "  I  am  not  what  I  am,  but  what  I  shall 
be."  As  far  as  the  Bill  goes,  we  are  presented  with  an  authority 
empowered  to  deal  only  (except  as  to  one  item)  with  Secondary 
Education.  But  in  the  speech  with  which  he  introduced  the 
measure  Sir  John  Gorst  announced  plainly  that  the  Authority  is 
created  with  the  intention  of  superseding  the  School  Boards  and 
of  supervising  education  of  every  kind,  elementary,  secondary,  and 
technical.  The  scheme  must  be  considered  therefore  both  in  view 
of  its  fitness  to  carry  out  the  duties  immediately  imposed  upon  it, 
and  also  of  its  adaptability  to  the  larger  and  more  onerous  duties 
which  in  a  short  time  it  will  have  to  take  up. 

The  new  Educational  Authority  is  to  consist  of  a  Committee, 
the  majority  of  which  is  composed  of  the  members  of  a  county 
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council  or  county  borough  council,  with  a  minority  of  members 
co-opted  to  represent  "  interests."  Such  a  body  already  exists  in 
the  shape  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee  or  Board  in 
each  county  or  county  borough,  which  deals  with  technical 
instruction  in  all  Secondary  Schools  in  its  area,  and  utilises  for 
this  purpose  the  whiskey  and  beer  money  ;  but  by  the  new  legis- 
lation it  will  dispose  of  funds  provided  from  a  rate  which  the 
council  may  impose  up  to  2cZ.  in  the  d61,  and  will  apply  them  to  all 
Secondary  instruction,  not  to  Technical  teaching  only.  If  this 
were  all  the  field  that  the  new  Authority  is  to  occupy,  no  one 
would  be  likely  to  raise  serious  objection.  The  additional  funds 
would  not  be  large,  the  added  duties  would  not  be  heavy ;  the 
number  of  grammar  schools  to  be  assisted  or  established  would 
not  be  great,  and  the  work  would  probably  not  be  beyond  the 
power  of  the  existing  Technical  Committees  to  carry  out  effectu- 
ally. But  the  Bill  before  the  public  is  only  a  bare  sketch  of  the 
organisation  to  be  created,  and  needs  a  great  deal  of  filling  up. 
It  contains  no  provision  empowering  or  compelling  the  Committee 
to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  wants  of  its  area  and  to  prepare 
plans  for  supplying  these  wants.  It  does  not  provide  for  the 
eventuality  of  the  Committee  deciding  that  a  certain  number  of 
new  schools  are  wanted  and  the  Council  refusing  to  grant  funds 
for  the  purpose  or  of  the  Council  exhausting  its  power  by  raising 
a  twopenny  rate  and  still  finding  the  amount  insufficient  for  the 
purpose.  It  contains  no  intimation  whether  in  the  new  Secondary 
Schools  the  instruction  may  be  free  or  not,  nor  of  how  the  fees 
are  to  be  fixed  so  as  to  avoid  drawing  away  pupils  from  existing 
schools.  And  it  contains  the  serious  blot  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  that  these  Committees  being  precluded  from  giving 
grants  to  "public  elementary  day-schools"  are  entitled  to  give 
them  to  private,  i.e.  to  voluntary  schools,  and  also  to  establish 
evening  schools  of  their  own  which  would  be  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  evening  schools  run  by  the  School  Boards.  These 
defects  can  however  be  amended  when  the  Bill  is  in  Committee, 
and  if  this  is  done  a  valuable  step  will  have  been  made  towards 
creating  an  Authority  capable  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
Secondary  Education. 

But  when  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  this  authority  the  control 
of  Elementary  Education  also,  and  to  abolish  the  School  Boards 
established  in  1870,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  such  a  step  is 
revolutionary  in  its  character  and  requires  serious  consideration. 
It  is  impossible  to  treat  in  full  detail  a  scheme  which  is  at  present 
only  shadowed  forth  as  a  hypothetical  contingency,  but  I  shall 
attempt  to  show  that  there  are  two  radical  objections  to  the 
proposal,  consisting  first  in  the  physical  impossibility  that  the 
bodies  to  be  constituted  can  cope  with  the  whole  of  the  work, 
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and  secondly  in  the  unsuitability  of  the  bodies  constituted  in  the 
manner  set  forth  in  the  Bill  for  carrying  out  the  work. 

Take  first  the  crucial  case  of  London.  Here  we  have  on  the 
one  hand  the  Technical  Education  Board  consisting  of  thirty-five 
members,  twenty  of  whom  belong  to  the  London  County  Council, 
and  fifteen  are  co-opted  as  representatives  of  the  different  classes 
of  Educational  Institutions  in  the  Metropolis.  It  has  to  deal 
with  funds  provided  from  the  beer  and  whiskey  money— about 
£200,000 — to  which  the  County  Council  is  to  be  empowered  to 
add  a  twopenny  rate,  say  £300,000.  It  maintains  or  assists  two 
Colleges,  nine  Polytechnics,  nine  Technical  Institutes,  eleven 
Schools  of  Art  and  forty-four  Secondary  Schools.  It  sits  once  a 
fortnight,  and  its  seven  sub-committees  also  sit  about  once  a 
fortnight.  Its  members,  therefore,  who  are  also  engaged  on 
other  committees  of  the  Council,  or  on  the  work  of  the  institutions 
to  which  they  belong,  need  only  attend  once  a  week  and  devote 
about  two  hours  a  week  to  the  work  of  Technical  Education. 
The  addition,  proposed  by  the  Bill,  of  Secondary  Education  other 
than  Technical,  will  not  add  very  materially  to  the  business  of 
this  committee.  Now  compare  this  with  the  amount  of  labour 
imposed  on  members  of  the  School  Board.  There  are  fifty-five 
members,  all  of  whom  give  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  its  demands, 
and  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  devote  practically  the  whole  of 
their  time  during  five  days  of  every  week.  The  Board  is  divided 
into  twenty-seven  committees  or  sub-committees,  some  meeting 
weekly,  some  fortnightly ;  and  the  "  committee  card "  contains 
about  twenty  engagements  in  every  week.  Besides  these  meetings 
the  Chairmen  of  the  committees  and  sub-committees  have  a  good 
deal  of  office  work  to  despatch,  and  it  frequently  happens  to  several 
members  to  be  engaged  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  five  or  six  in 
the  evening  on  the  business  of  the  School  Board.  In  addition  to 
this  there  are  constant  visits  to  be  paid  to  the  500  day  schools 
and  380  evening  schools  in  order  to  study  educational  progress 
and  ascertain  local  wants.  It  is  obvious  that  the  work  entailed 
by  the  supervision  of  Secondary  Education  bears  no  comparison 
with  that  of  Elementary  Education,  and  that  the  Technical  Board 
as  at  present  constituted  could  not  undertake  the  burden  of 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  School  Board  in  addition  to  its  own. 
The  School  Board  might  easily  take  over  the  business  of  the 
Technical  Board  in  its  stride  and  would  only  feel  that  it  had  one 
committee  the  more  ;  but  to  adopt  the  reverse  process  would  be 
to  order  the  tail  to  wag  the  dog.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  adding 
that  I  represent  here  not  the  views  of  the  School  Board  only,  but 
that  the  members  of  the  County  Council  and  the  Technical  Board 
would  be  equally  unwilling  to  have  this  great  and  onerous  responsi- 
bility thrown  upon  them. 
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It  may  be  replied  that  a  case  has  been  established  as  regards 
London,  but  that  this  does  not  prove  the  unsuitability  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  as  regards  the  rest  of  England.  London 
is,  of  course,  exceptional,  and  whatever  happens  London  ought 
to  receive  special  treatment  in  any  Bill  dealing  with  the  education 
of  the  country  as  it  did  in  1870.  But  the  same  arguments  apply, 
though  with  less  force,  to  the  great  county  boroughs  and  to  the 
counties.  Leeds,  for  instance,  has  60  Board  Schools,  Birming- 
ham 57,  Manchester  55,  West  Ham  43,  Nottingham  and  Bristol  40 
each.  Can  it  be  wise  to  take  the  control  and  organisation  of  these 
schools,  which  now  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  the  ex- 
perienced men  who  compose  the  School  Boards,  and  place  them 
under  a  mere  committee  of  the  Borough  Council  ?  In  the  case  of 
the  rural  counties  the  difficulty  is  geographical  rather  than  ad- 
ministrative, the  schools  are  not  so  large  and  important,  but  they 
are  so  scattered  that  it  will  be  hard  for  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  obtain  complete  local  knowledge  of  their  wants  and 
condition.  Surrey,  for  instance,  has  29  School  Boards  with  66 
schools;  Middlesex  has  20  School  Boards  with  85  schools.  At 
present  each  School  Board  has  its  members  on  the  spot  ready  to 
ascertain  and  push  the  educational  requirements  of  the  population  : 
can  the  same  knowledge  and  interest  be  secured  for  these  small 
areas  on  the  County  Council  ? 

Perhaps  a  more  serious  question  is  involved  when  we  compare 
the  constitution  of  the  new  Education  Committees  with  that  of 
the  School  Boards  they  are  to  supersede.  Here  we  are  involved  in 
the  whole  controversy  about  ad  hoc  bodies,  selected  for  a  special 
purpose,  as  contrasted  with  bodies  like  the  County  Council  elected 
to  perform  all  sorts  of  functions  connected  with  the  needs  of  muni- 
cipal life.  The  Fabian  Society  decries  ad  hoc  bodies,  and  prefers 
the  general  all-round  man,  following  probably  the  opinion  of  Plato 
that  a  good  cobbler  would  also  make  a  good  king.  Is  this  in  accord- 
ance with  general  experience  as  to  the  necessity  for  specialisation 
and  division  of  labour  as  work  becomes  more  complicated  ?  Sir 
John  Gorst  in  his  speech  introducing  the  Bill  pours  scorn  on 
ad  hoc  bodies  as  "  a  survival  of  an  ancient  form  of  local  government 
which  has  been  generally  discredited  and  abandoned."  He  attacks 
the  principle  on  the  ground  that  it  breaks  up  the  control  of  local 
finance  and  that  such  bodies  are  apt  to  magnify  their  office  and  to 
interfere  too  much  in  detail.  These  criticisms  are  strangely  at 
variance  with  what  is  known  and  accepted  as  to  the  working  of 
local  municipal  bodies.  The  London  County  Council  imposes  a 
rate  of  14d.  for  its  own  objects,  and  the  School  Board  a  rate  of 
I4d.  for  its  schools.  Would  there  be  any  greater  control  over 
local  finance  if  the  County  Council  imposed  the  whole  28cZ.  on  its 
individual  authority,  or  is  it  likely  that  it  would  keep  down  the 
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school  rate  any  more  than  the  School  Board  has  done?  The 
record  of  all  municipal  councils  shows  their  determination  to 
carry  out  what  they  deem  to  be  improvements  regardless  of  the 
rise  in  the  rates ;  and  school  boards  have  not  been  more  extrava- 
gant than  other  bodies — perhaps  less.  I  presented  the  other  day  a 
return  to  the  London  School  Board  showing  that  the  rates  in 
London  had  risen  on  an  average  from  4d.  to  5d.  in  the  £  in  1900 
as  compared  with  1899,  out  of  which  increase  the  School  Board 
was  only  answerable  for  \(L. ;  but  such  is  the  "  ignorant  patience  " 
of  the  ratepayer  that  the  figures  attracted  no  attention  whatever. 
As  to  retaining  too  much  detail  in  one's  own  hand  it  is  a  fault 
which  everyone  condemns  in  principle,  but  no  one,  from  the 
House  of  Commons  downwards,  is  free  from  it  in  practice ;  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  School  Boards  are  more  guilty  than 
other  bodies,  or,  if  guilty,  are  so  because  they  are  elected  for  a 
special  purpose. 

This  whole  attack  on  ad  hoc  election  seems  to  me  an  instance 
of  the  curious  way  in  which  the  British  public  is  occasionally 
captivated  by  a  phrase,  and  runs  about  using  it,  without  reflecting 
on  its  truth  or  precise  meaning.  They  have  been  bored  by  the 
multiplicity  of  elections,  and  are  delighted  to  find  what  they  deem 
a  philosophic  argument  for  keeping  down  the  number.  But  what 
other  ground  of  election  or  selection  can  there  be  than  that  of 
special  fitness  for  the  object  aimed  at  ?  If  you  choose  a  wife  you 
choose  her  ad  hoc,  on  the  score  of  her  supposed  suitability  for  the 
position.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  complaint  that  square  men 
are  put  into  round  holes  if  it  is  not  that  they  have  not  been 
selected  ad  hoc  ?  The  British  constitution  does  not  make  it 
possible  that  the  man  who  knows  most  about  the  Army  or  about 
Foreign  politics  should  always  be  selected  as  War  or  Foreign 
Secretary,  but  everyone  agrees  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
Empire  if  it  were  possible.  The  good  all-round  man  is  an 
excellent  instrument  for  general  work,  but  for  special  duties  the 
specialist  is  better.  And  I  contend  that  for  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  two  important  branches  of  Local  Government,  the  Poor 
Law  and  the  Elementary  Schools,  the  qualities  of  a  specialist  are 
required.  The  ordinary  accomplished  man  of  the  world  can  go 
on  to  the  County  Council,  and  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  can 
master  what  is  needed  to  be  done  on  its  various  Committees,  but 
the  organisation  of  the  Board  Schools  requires  a  longer  training. 

I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  mentioning  my  own  experience — 
that  it  took  me  two  or  three  years  after  I  came  on  to  the  London 
School  Board  before  I  had  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  know- 
ledge needed  for  guiding  the  work  of  the  Elementary  Schools.  It 
would  not  be  right  to  publish  names,  but  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  interior  of  the  machine  know  the  extraordinary  grasp  of 
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their  subject  attained  to  by  certain  members  of  the  London  School 
Board,  through  the  devotion  of  their  lives  ad  hoc,  and  the  influence 
thus  acquired.  Such  knowledge  could  not  have  been  obtained  by 
a  member  of  the  County  Council  who  gave  part  of  his  attention 
to  the  Parks,  and  part  to  the  Housing  Question,  and  only  bestowed 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  serve  on  the  "  Education  Committee." 

It  is  probably  idle  to  suppose  that  the  County  Councils,  whose 
powers  it  is  proposed  so  greatly  to  enlarge,  would  agree  to  part 
with  the  powers  they  already  possess  in  respect  of  Technical 
Education,  but  I  believe  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  single  authority 
for  both  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  there  is  only  one 
way  of  achieving  this  in  a  manner  which  will  satisfy  the  public 
and  accomplish  the  end  required.  This  is  by  the  creation  of  an 
Educational  Council  in  London,  and  in  each  County  Borough 
and  Administrative  County  (the  largest  of  these  counties  being 
subdivided  to  prevent  the  areas  from  being  too  unwieldy),  elected 
by  the  ratepayers  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  whole  subject  of 
Education,  Secondary  as  well  as  Elementary.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  co-opting  expert  representatives,  not  of  "  interests," 
but  of  institutions  or  classes  of  institutions.  It  should  receive  a 
mandate  to  inquire  into  and  supplement  the  supply  of  Secondary 
Schools,  just  as  the  School  Boards  now  do  in  respect  of  Elemen- 
tary Schools.  The  Board  of  Education  should  have  power  to 
decide  what  fees  should  be  charged  in  the  new  Secondary  Schools 
so  as  to  prevent  undue  competition  with  the  existing  ones.  The 
whole  cost  of  Public  Education  should  be  thrown  on  the  rates, 
supplemented  by  the  whiskey  and  beer  money  or  by  Government 
grants  from  Whitehall,  the  South  Kensington  branch  of  the 
Board  of  Education  disappearing  in  such  a  unification  of  schools 
and  subjects.  But  it  requires  a  robust  faith  and  a  sanguine  dis- 
position even  to  hope  that  such  a  dream  as  this  may  one  day  be 
accomplished. 

Keturning,  however,  to  the  region  of  practical  politics,  the 
conclusion  to  which  this  article  points  is  that  the  Government 
Bill  should  be  remodelled  as  to  Clause  8,  so  as  to  deal  intelligently 
with  the  defects  in  the  law  revealed  by  the  Cockerton  judgments, 
that  for  London  and  the  County  Boroughs  the  School  Boards 
should  be  maintained  and  the  Educational  Committees  should 
deal  only  with  Secondary  Instruction,  but  that  in  rural  counties 
the  new  authority  should  supersede  the  small  School  Boards,  and 
should  control  both  primary  and  higher  Education,  the  larger 
counties  being  subdivided  so  as  to  provide  that  the  areas  are 
not  too  extensive  for  proper  supervision,  local  knowledge,  and 
efficient  control. 

C.  A.  ELLIOTT. 
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SHOULD  BOYS  HAVE  A  MILITARY 
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WHETHER  or  not  our  boys  should  have  a  military  training  is 
a  question  that  is  exciting  a  good  deal  of  public  interest  at  the 
present  moment.  Some  people  oppose  any  proposal  of  the  kind 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  foster  the  spirit  of  militarism,  for- 
getting that  a  military  training  for  boys  would  not  necessarily 
make  soldiers  of  our  young  men,  but  merely  enable  them  to  take 
their  places  in  the  great  citizen  army  upon  which  the  country 
will  have  to  call  in  the  hour  of  national  danger. 

But  the  majority  of  opponents  to  any  systematic  military 
training  for  our  boys  take  quite  another  line,  and  argue  that  such 
a  training  would  be  of  little  use  in  fitting  them  for  active  service 
should  the  occasion  for  their  employment  arise.  That,  however, 
is  not  the  opinion  of  Lord  Roberts.  Writing  to  Lord  Meath  on 
the  value  of  cadet  training  some  three  years  ago  he  said  :  "Lads 
who  have  been  efficiently  trained  would  probably  become  quite  as 
effective  soldiers  in  an  equally  short  space  of  time  as  would  the 
reserve  men  after  they  have  been  away  from  the  colours  for  three 
or  four  years."  And  the  experience  of  the  war  in  South  Africa 
fully  bears  out  this  view,  for  no  troops  have  proved  so  efficient  as 
the  Colonial  contingents,  and  in  the  majority  of  our  Colonies  all 
boys  receive  some  form  of  military  training. 

In  the  state  schools  of  Victoria  drill  of  a  certain  kind  is 
obligatory ;  every  master  must  qualify  as  a  drill  instructor,  and  in 
most  schools  cadet  battalions  have  been  formed.  In  New  South 
Wales  cadet  training  is  also  considered  an  important  part  of  a 
lad's  education,  and  year  by  year  several  thousand  colonial  lads 
from  schools  of  various  grades  are  reviewed  by  the  Governor  in 
the  park  at  Sydney.  In  a  letter  to  the  Spectator*  Dr.  E.  Harris, 
late  headmaster  of  the  King's  School,  Paramatta,  after  noting 
that  the  schools  leading  in  cadet  corps  also  lead  in  cricket  and 
football,  goes  on  to  say  that : — 

I  am  sure  that  the  present  astonishing  promptness  of  the  men  of  New  South 
Wales  to  rally  round  the  flag,  and  their  evident  familiarity  with  the  essentials  of 
military  detail,  are  to  a  large  extent  due  to  their  being  taught  young.  Once 
again,  in  the  matter  of  developing  the  spirit  and  practice  of  loyalty,  Old 
England  may  learn  from  her  Young  Colonies. 


*  March  10th,,  1900. 
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Government  schools  are  established  in  every  important  town- 
ship in  Natal,  and  each  school  has  its  complement  of  cadets. 
The  boys  enrol  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  at  fourteen  go  to  the 
butts  to  make  themselves  proficient  marksmen.  An  officer  of 
high  standing  who  lately  inspected  the  cadets  in  Natal,  was 
heard  to  remark  that  "  half  the  lads  he  saw  under  arms  were  fit 
to  go  anywhere  on  active  service."  While  it  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  South  Africa  the  bigger  lads  in  the 
Durban  Model  School  abandoned  their  books  and  were  in  the 
saddle  in  a  few  hours.  Addressing  the  cadets  and  schoolboys  at 
Pietermaritzburg  on  his  return  from  the  Transvaal,  Lord  Roberts 
remarked :  "I  hope  the  old  country  will  follow  the  example  of 
one  of  her  children  and  insist  upon  all  boys  joining  cadet  corps." 
And  most  sincerely  do  I  trust  that  the  old  country  will  fulfil  the 
hope  expressed  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army. 

During  a  long  period  of  peace,  broken  only  by  small  wars 
against  uncivilised  enemies,  we  had  forgotten  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  be  prepared  to  defend  his  country  and  empire. 
The  ordinary  Englishman  looked  on  war  as  a  matter  affecting  the 
army  only.  As  he  paid  his  shoemaker  or  his  tailor  to  supply  him 
with  boots  or  clothes,  so  he  paid  his  professional  soldiers  to  fight 
for  him.  Few  realised  that  a  time  might  come  when  the  standing 
army  would  prove  numerically  unequal  to  some  task  that  might  be 
set  it,  and  that  the  Government  would  be  compelled  to  appeal  to 
the  nation  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  and  safety  of  the  empire. 
Yet  hardly  had  Great  Britain  been  at  war  six  weeks  with  two 
small  and  comparatively  insignificant  republics  in  South  Africa, 
when  this  happened.  Surely  this  should  be  a  warning  to  us. 
If  then  we  are  to  keep  the  great  estate  which  our  forefathers  have 
handed  down  to  us  we  must  see  that  all  our  boys  receive  such 
military  training  as  will  enable  them  when  the  time  comes  to 
take  their  part  in  its  defence. 

Every  other  great  power  realises  this  duty,  and  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  position  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  empire.  Our 
national  feeling  is  against  any  form  of  conscription,  which  is 
universal  amongst  Continental  powers,  and  the  large  proportion 
of  our  army  that  must  necessarily  be  abroad  would  seem  to  make 
compulsory  adult  service  unsuitable  to  our  needs,  but  there  can 
be  no  possible  objection  to  our  lads  being  trained  in  military  dis- 
cipline and  in  the  use  of  a  rifle.  Moreover,  the  presence  in  the 
country  of  a  large  number  of  men  thus  trained  at  the  most  recep- 
tive period  of  their  lives,  would  be  a  very  material  addition  to  our 
military  power  in  time  of  national  emergency. 

The  parliamentary  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Lord 
Kaglan,  speaking  some  short  time  ago  on  the  subject  of  military 
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training  for  lads,  complained  that  at  present  no  scheme  existed 
for  such  training.  Let  me  therefore  call  attention  to  the  very 
excellent  proposals  advocated  by  the  Lads'  Drill  Association — an 
association  formed  in  1898  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Meath 
to  promote  the  teaching  of  military  drill  to  all  British  lads — 
which  are  now  embodied  in  the  Bill  before  parliament. 

In  considering  any  scheme  for  the  military  training  of  lads 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen  years,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  they  are  of  two  classes.  (1)  The  sons  of  well-to-do 
parents  who  are  still  at  school ;  (2)  The  sons  of  poorer  parents 
who,  having  been  educated  at  Elementary  Schools,  have  left 
school  at  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Dealing  with  class  (1)  it  is  proposed  to  form  in  our  bigger 
public  schools  "  Artillery  Engineers  or  Kifle  Volunteer  Corps," 
to  include  all  boys  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  are  willing  and 
physically  fit.  The  members  of  these  corps  would  be  instructed 
not  only  in  drill  and  musketry,  but  also  in  military  engineering 
and  topography,  a  valuable  training  for  possible  officers  of  the 
Army.  On  leaving  school  the  boys  would  receive  certificates  of 
proficiency,  and  in  cases  where  the  recipients  did  not  go  into  the 
Army,  a  list  of  those  holding  certificates  would  be  sent  to  the 
officers  commanding  the  regimental  districts  where  the  holders 
reside,  to  assist  them  in  selecting  suitable  officers  for  the 
Auxiliary  Forces  under  their  command.  In  the  smaller  schools 
"  Junior  Volunteer  Corps "  would  be  formed ;  the  members  to 
receive  instruction  in  drill  and  musketry  and  any  further  training 
that  might  seem  advisable.  These  corps  would  consist  of  all  boys 
over  twelve  years  of  age  physically  fit,  and  whose  parents  were 
willing  that  they  should  join.  Uniform  would  not  be  compulsory. 
I  should  perhaps  say  that  these  proposals  were  drawn  up  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Warre,  headmaster  of  Eton,  representing 
the  bigger  public  schools,  and  Eev.  C.  G.  Gull,  headmaster  of  the 
Grocers'  Company's  school,  representing  the  smaller  schools ;  and 
that  they  have  been  approved  by  the  Headmasters'  Conference 
and  the  Association  of  Headmasters. 

With  reference  to  class  (2)  it  is  suggested  that  the  boys  be 
enrolled  in  Cadet  corps  and  battalions  as  at  present  constituted 
under  the  Volunteer  Act,  but  in  order  that  the  movement  may  be 
general  it  is  necessary  that  the  Government  should  give  some 
financial  encouragement.  The  Bill  referred  to  makes  provision 
for  a  capitation  grant  of  105.  for  each  efficient  cadet,  and  also 
provides  that  drill  instructors  and  ammunition  should  be  supplied 
by  the  Government,  as  is  now  the  case  with  volunteer  battalions, 
instead  of  being  provided  by  private  subscriptions.  I  hold,  and  I 
think  most  people  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  training  of  our 
boys  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  is  not  a  matter  to  be  left  to 
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private  charity,  but  a  national  duty  of  supreme  importance,  and 
as  such  it  should  be  undertaken  by  the  State.  The  corps  formed 
at  the  different  schools  would  be  eligible  for  the  capitation  grant, 
and  the  other  benefits  proposed  in  the  Bill.  And  one  of  the 
conditions  of  efficiency  to  obtain  this  grant  would  probably  be 
musketry,  which  would  eliminate  the  very  young  cadets. 

The  Bill  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  29th  of  April,  when  Lord  Eaglan  opposed  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  impose  a  heavy  financial  burden  on  the  country. 
Unfortunately  the  calculations  of  the  Government  representa- 
tive were  based  on  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  Clause 
6,  which  is  the  clause  that  provides  for  a  capitation  grant  of  10s. 
to  members  of  the  different  corps  subject  to  certain  conditions. 
These  conditions  would  of  course  be  laid  down  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  and  as  I  have  just  stated  would  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  eliminate  the  younger  boys.  Lord  Kaglan  however 
assumed  that  all  members  would  be  entitled  to  the  grant  irrespec- 
tive of  any  conditions  save  enrolment,  and  pointed  out  the  large 
number  of  boys  which  under  that  assumption  would  be  eligible. 

Clause  6  further  provides  that  the  allowances  under  the 
volunteer  regulations  to  certain  members  of  school  corps  shall 
continue  to  be  paid  to  every  efficient  member  of  such  corps  as 
may  be  formed  under  the  Bill,  the  provision  being  inserted 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  members  over  seventeen  years  of 
age,  who  at  present  are  entitled  to  the  capitation  grant  and 
allowances  under  the  volunteer  regulations  as  enrolled  volunteers. 
In  the  absence  of  any  provision  of  the  kind  those  members  would 
only  have  been  entitled  to  the  smaller  capitation  grant  of  10s. , 
instead  of  as  now,  to  the  higher  grant  of  35s.  with  allowances. 
Lord  Eaglan  read  this  proviso  to  mean  that  all  members  of 
the  different  corps,  of  whatever  age,  would  be  entitled  to  the 
allowances.  Thus  the  Government  calculation  of  the  probable 
cost  to  the  country,  if  the  Bill  becomes  law,  being  based  on  a 
misconception  of  the  meaning  of  this  clause,  was  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  actual  figures.  It  is  most  important  in  the  public  interest 
that  these  matters  should  be  put  right. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  well-merited 
tribute  paid  by  Lord  Eaglan  to  the  excellent  service  rendered  in 
the  Army  by  the  men  who,  in  their  youth,  were  trained  at  our 
military  schools.  A  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  the  Bill  could 
not  have  been  used,  for  it  is  in  order  that  the  majority  of  our  boys, 
who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  training  at  these  schools,  should 
receive  a  similar  course  of  military  training,  that  the  measure  has 
been  brought  before  Parliament. 

FRANKFORT. 
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CHINA'S    REVENUE    POSSIBILITIES 

THE  enormous  wastage  and  leakage  that  characterise  the 
existing  fiscal  administration  of  China,  have  afforded  a  familiar 
text  for  diatribe  and  lamentation  :  a  more  difficult  task  is  to 
suggest  remedial  measures  by  which  such  wastage  may  be  checked, 
and  which  will  at  the  same  time  promote  the  development  of  the 
great  resources  which  China  undoubtedly  possesses.  Now  it  is 
plain  that,  in  a  country  of  such  vast  extent  as  China,  covering  an 
area  of  some  1,400,000  square  miles,  and  containing  a  population 
of  between  three  and  four  hundred  millions  of  people,  the  nature 
and  application  of  reforms,  whether  fiscal  or  administrative,  must 
be  guided  by  the  varying  conditions  which  obtain  in  different 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  must  have  regard  to  established 
"  custom  "  (that  all-pervading  influence  in  Chinese  life)  which  has 
been  evolved  amid  diversities  of  locality  and  circumstance  through 
countless  generations  and  through  tens  of  centuries  of  history. 

Reform  must,  in  fact,  to  be  successful,  be  based  upon  recon- 
struction of  what  exists,  and  be  as  little  as  possible  destructive  of 
institutions  and  customs  which  are  set  in  foundations  strong 
enough  to  defy  any  theoretical  perfection  of  paper  constitutions. 
It  is  men  who  are  wanted  rather  than  measures,  "  strong  men 
capable  of  dealing  with  hard  facts  "  and  imbued  with  determina- 
tion to  purge  existing  institutions  of  their  cancerous  growth  of 
rascality  and  fraud.  Nor  is  this  merely  an  expression  of  foreign 
views  as  to  what  is  required  ;  it  has  been  voiced  over  and  over 
again  by  Chinese  themselves  and  was,  if  report  is  correct,  recently 
emphasised  by  the  Chinese  minister  in  Paris  when  he  said  that  the 
requirement  in  China  before  everything  was  the  "  co-operation  of 
a  respected,  permanent,  and  resolute  will."  There  being,  then, 
this  appreciation  of  what  is  required  among  the  Chinese  them- 
selves, we  have  at  hand  a  leaven  which,  with  properly  directed 
and  resolutely  applied  foreign  assistance,  may  raise  Chinese 
institutions  out  of  their  present  choking  surroundings  of  corrup- 
tion and  peculation. 

The  precise   question   before   us  seems   to  divide  itself  into 
(1)  increase  of   revenue  resulting  from  reform  of  existing  fiscal 
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methods  :  (2)  increase  of  revenue  through  revision  of  the  existing 
tariff  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  and  (3)  revenue  to  be 
derived  through  mining  and  railway  development. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  estimating  the  amount  which  China 
can  pay  as  indemnity,  Europe  has  been  too  prone  to  regard  area 
and  to  forget  that  the  system  of  collection  and  accountability  are 
mediaeval.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  Land  Tax.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  instead  of  the  Tls. 25, 000, 000  (say 
£3,600,000)  officially  returned,  the  actual  collection  must  be  nearer 
three  times  that  sum.  The  Salt  Tax,  returned  as  Tls. 13,700,000 
(say  £2,000,000),  probably  realises  more  nearly  Tls. 33,000,000,  or 
is  at  any  rate  capable  of  being  made  to  do  so.  In  the  case  of  the 
Grain  Tax  it  has  been  estimated  that,  apart  from  the  difference 
which  we  may  be  certain  exists  between  actual  and  returned  collec- 
tion, there  is  a  wastage  of  some  Tls. 2,000,000  (nearly  £300,000)  as 
a  result  of  the  stupidly  wasteful  system  of  remittances  to  Peking  in 
kind.  The  tax  derived  from  native  opium,  which  is  returned  as  a 
little  over  Tls.2,000,000,  yields  probably  Tls.13,000,000  (or  nearly 
£2,000,000).  The  revenue  from  Native  Customs  of  Tls.1,000,000 
(or  about  £150,000)  is  ridiculously  insignificant.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  what  may  be  the  actual  collection  from  lekin ;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  it  very  largely  exceeds  the  sum  of  Tls.13,000,000 
(say  £1,900,000)  at  which  it  figures  in  the  returns.  Another  loss 
is  that  entailed  by  the  absurd  system  which  requires  personal 
delivery  of  revenue  in  Peking :  the  Peking  Gazette  is  filled  with 
reports  of  small  remittances  received  from  different  provinces, 
personally  conducted  by  officials  specially  charged  with  the  con- 
veyance of  the  money ;  and  the  loss  involved — in  transport  charges, 
in  payment  of  the  officials  concerned,  and  in  the  inevitable 
"  squeeze" — must  amount  annually  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
taels. 

Now,  although  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  reliable  data  as 
to  the  actual  collections  reduces  the  value  of  these  figures  to  little 
more  than  bare  approximation,  and  although  the  necessities  of 
the  provincial  governments  probably  require  considerably  more 
than  the  £5,600,000  which  is  allotted  to  them  out  of  the 
"returned  revenue,"  there  is  not  only  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  the  whole  system  is  pernicious,  but  there  is  solid  reason  for 
believing  that  the  retained  portion  of  collections  is  far  in  excess  of 
that  required  for  honest  provincial  administration. 

At  the  root  of  much  that  is  baneful  in  Chinese  official  life  are 
the  system  of  "place  purchase"  and  the  absurdly  inadequate 
salaries  that  attach  to  office.  As  no  appointment  can  be  obtained 
without  substantial  payment  and  the  time  limit  of  office  is  three 
years,  the  holder  has  not  only  in  that  short  time  to  make  good  his 
original  outlay  and  to  provide  money  for  his  living,  but  has  also 
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to  be  ready  with  periodical  "  refreshers "  to  his  superiors,  the 
amount  of  which  is  carefully  gauged  according  to  the  lucrativeness 
of  his  appointment.  All  that,  moreover,  represents  refund,  only, 
of  outlay.  Being  a  careful  man  (and  a  Chinaman),  the  official 
naturally  desires  that  his  period  of  office  shall  be  profitable  to 
himself ;  and  he  attains  that  end  by  retaining  any  surplus  beyond 
the  fixed  quota  at  which  his  district  is  assessed.  Mr.  George 
Jamieson,  in  his  report  upon  China's  finances,  declares  that  "there 
is  no  magistracy  which  does  not  at  least  make  up  its  limits  of 
taxation  and  leave  something  over ;  while  a  greater  number  leave 
a  handsome  surplus."  The  shortness  of  the  period  of  office, 
coupled  with  the  rule  that  no  mandarin  can  hold  office  in  the 
province  of  his  birth,  is  not  conducive  to  much  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  for  their  people  ;  the  main  inducement  being 
to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

One  very  necessary  reform  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  abolition 
of  "  place  purchase  "  and  the  appointment  of  officials  on  adequate 
salaries,  with  careful  regard  to  the  promotion  of  sympathy  and 
interests  between  governor  and  governed.  Nor  ought  there  to  be 
any  great  difficulty  in  bringing  about  this  reform,  which  would 
be  merely  a  reversion  to  the  old  system  that  obtained  before  the 
Manchu  conquest  and  under  which  the  mandarin  was  in  fact,  as 
in  name,  the  "  father  of  the  people."  The  existing  system  is  a 
purely  Manchu  innovation,  having  for  its  object  the  prevention 
of  territorial  attachments  that  might  militate  against  dynastic 
interests.  The  deep-seated  evils  which  permeate  the  administra- 
tion require,  however,  for  their  suppression,  more  drastic  treat- 
ment than  mere  reform  of  the  mandarinate.  One  of  the  curses 
of  Manchu  government  lies  in  the  appointment  to  specially  created 
and  lucrative  offices  of  numerous  members  of  the  Imperial  Clan 
who,  protected  by  Court  influence,  pay  scant  respect  to  the 
regularly  constituted  authorities,  and  who  batten  upon  the 
trade  of  the  country  with  no  object  other  than  their  own 
personal  gain. 

The  extinction  of  these  sinecures  is  a  primary  requirement. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  appointed,  for  the 
supervision  of  internal  revenue  collection,  a  Central  Board  advised, 
and  to  some  extent  controlled,  by  foreign  aid  :  the  duty  of  the 
officers  appointed  by  this  Board  would  be  to  supervise  and  direct 
the  collection  of  revenue,  upsetting  as  little  as  possible  existing 
machinery  while  cleansing  it  from  the  corrupt  influences  with 
which  it  is  at  present  clogged.  It  would  be  necessary  that  these 
officers  should  themselves  receive  the  revenues  and  divide  them, 
in  such  proportion  as  may  be  determined  upon,  between  Imperial 
and  Provincial  needs.  This  may  seem,  and  undoubtedly  is,  a 
drastic  measure;  but  if  resolutely  insisted  upon,  and  managed 

2  L  2 
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under  some  system  similar  to  that  which  has  proved  successful 
in  the  case  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  its  feasibility. 

Another  reform  which  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  coming 
settlement  is  the  abolition  of  the  wasteful  and  politically  mis- 
chievous organisation  known  as  the  "  Manchu  Supply."  In 
theory  it  is  assumed  that  every  adult  Manchu  is  a  soldier,  and  as 
such  is  entitled  to  rations  and  pay.  The  rations  are  supposed  to 
be  supplied  by  the  Tribute  Rice,  and  the  pay  constitutes  a  direct 
levy  on  the  provinces.  It  is  believed  that  between  £1,500,000 
and  £2,000,000  are  annually  wasted  on  these  objects. 


Increase  of  Revenue  through  Revision  of  the  existing  Tariff  of  the 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 

As  is  well  known,  the  existing  tariff  is  that  which  came  into 
existence  with  the  Tientsin  Treaty  of  1858,  and  was  based  upon 
a  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  payable  at  the  ports  ;  the  duties, 
however,  being  made  specific.  It  was  furthermore  agreed  that, 
on  the  movement  of  merchandise  into  the  interior,  a  commutation 
of  "all  further  charges  whatsoever  "  might  be  made  by  the  pay- 
ment of  an  additional  half-duty.  The  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  trade  conditions  during  the  forty  years  since  the  scale 
was  fixed  undoubtedly  justify  the  claim  to  revision  which  China 
has  put  forward ;  and  it  has  been  generally  admitted  by  all  con- 
cerned that,  in  such  revision,  the  increasing  necessities  of  China 
for  additional  revenue  should  be  considered.  It  is  reasonably 
contended,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  occasion  of 
revision  should  be  made  the  opportunity  for  demanding  from 
China  the  honest  fulfilment  of  her  treaty  obligations  towards 
foreign  trade  which  she  has  persistently  refused  in  the  past :  in 
short  that,  after  merchandise  has  paid  the  duties  agreed  upon,  it 
shall  be  freed,  as  the  treaty  declares  it  shall  be,  from  "  all  further 
charges  whatsoever."  There  is  no  intention  of  launching,  in  this 
paper,  into  the  much  vexed  question  of  China's  disregard  of  the 
obligations  to  which  she  bound  herself  by  the  Tientsin  Treaty ; 
the  object  is  rather  to  leave  the  past  alone,  and  to  suggest  lines 
for  a  tariff  revision  which,  while  benefiting  China's  revenue,  will 
free  trade  from  burdens  that  are  almost  as  upsetting  by  their 
irregularity  of  incidence  as  by  their  illegality. 

The  first  requirement  in  tariff  revision  is  that  it  shall  be 
exhaustive  ;  by  this  is  meant  that  it  must  be  a  revision  in  detail, 
so  as  to  meet  the  present  circumstances  of  trade,  which  are  alto- 
gether changed  from  the  conditions  of  forty  years  ago.  It  seems 
necessary  to  insist  on  this  for  the  reason  that,  when  tariff  revision 
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was  mooted  by  Li  Hung-chang  in  1896,  the  simple  expedient 
proposed  by  him  was  that  the  existing  tariff  be  doubled — a  course 
which  would  make  the  confusion  of  existing  anomalies  worse 
confounded.  Next,  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  Imports  must 
be  taken  altogether  separately  from  that  on  Exports,  the  con- 
siderations affecting  the  two  classes  of  duties  lying  in  two 
totally  different  planes.  In  dealing  with  any  other  country  than 
China,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  this  economic 
truism  :  seeing,  however,  the  way  in  which  China  is  crushing 
the  life  out  of  her  export  trade  by  the  imposition  of  ever-increasing 
burdens,  the  point  is  one  which,  in  her  own  interests,  may  have 
to  be  resolutely  pressed  upon  her. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  matter  of  Imports :  The  Import 
Duties  on  foreign  merchandise  amounted,  in  1899,  to  Tls. 8,500, 000 
(about  £1, 250,000),  and  it  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  of  the 
goods  represented  by  this  collection  less  than  one-twelfth  took 
advantage  of  the  half -duty  commutation  which,  according  to 
treaty,  frees  them  from  further  taxation  in  the  interior — a  signi- 
ficant comment  upon  the  value  which  merchants  attach  to  the 
protection  supposed  to  be  afforded  by  the  commutation  payment. 
Now  this  collection  of  Tls. 8,500, 000  is  supposed,  on  the  basis 
of  the  1858  tariff,  to  represent  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  goods  imported.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
owing  to  changes  in  trade  conditions  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into,  the  actual  percentage  on  the  declared  *  value  amounts 
to  little  more  than  three  and  a  quarter  per  cent.  Presuming, 
then,  that  no  more  was  done  than  to  restore  the  tariff  to  the 
five  per  cent,  basis,  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  import 
duties  of  some  Tls.4,700,000  (say  roughly  £700,000). 

But  foreign  merchants  have  generally  agreed  that  the  revision 
of  the  import  tariff  should  be  taken  on  wider  grounds  than  a  mere 
re-adjustment  to  the  basis  of  1858.  Their  desire  is  to  free  the 
trade,  once  and  for  all,  from  the  present  incubus  of  unknown  lekin 
exactions  on  the  movement  of  goods  in  the  interior;  and  the 
suggestion  has  been  favourably  received  that,  in  place  of  the 
double  (or  rather  multifarious)  levy,  there  should  be  one  duty 
payment,  collected  by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  at  the  port 
of  entry,  which  shall  combine  both  import  duty  and  lekin  com- 
mutation ;  further  that,  in  consideration  for  the  benefit  of  free 
transit  which  would  thus  be  obtained,  the  claims  of  China  to 
increased  duties  may  be  liberally  considered.  Now  presuming 
that  the  five  per  cent,  basis  of  1858  was  restored,  and  a  half-duty 
added  for  lekin  commutation — the  whole  to  be  paid  at  port  of  entry 

*  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  "  declared  values  "  are  not  a  very  safe  basis 
to  estimate  upon ;  and,  moreover,  in  these  "  declared  values  "  are  included  a  number 
of  articles  which  are  at  present  admitted  "  duty  free." 
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— we  have  a  tariff  basis  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  which,  on 
the  "  declared  value  "  of  imports  in  1899,  would  represent  a  collec- 
tion of  close  upon  Tls.20,000,000  (or  nearly  £3,000,000).  It  may, 
of  course,  be  objected  that  this  is  merely  a  return  to  the  1858 
basis,  and  that  what  China  wants  is  not  consolidation  of  duties, 
but  increase.  The  argument  would,  however,  be  incorrect  for 
the  reason  that,  under  the  scheme  suggested,  the  lekin  commuta- 
tion would  apply  to  all  goods,  whereas  by  the  1858  treaty  it  was 
only  intended  to  apply  to  goods  sent  to  the  interior — goods  locally 
consumed  at  the  ports  being  free  from  lekin. 

Next  we  must  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  total  taxation  which, 
say  in  1899,  China  collected  on  new  foreign  imports.  Two  items 
are  plain  ;  namely  Import  Duty  Tls. 8, 500,000,  and  lekin  com- 
mutation Tls.700,000— a  total  of  Tls.9,200,000  (say  £1,400,000). 
But  beyond  this  collection  there  was  that  derived  from  lekin,  and 
this  brings  us  into  the  region  of  speculation.  The  total  returned 
revenue  from  lekin  is  estimated  at  Tls. 13, 000, 000 :  let  us  be 
liberal  and  say  that  the  actual  collection  is  three  times  that  sum, 
say  Tls.40,000,000.  But  that  applies  to  the  whole  of  China's 
trade,  home  and  foreign,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
foreign  trade  does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole. 
On  this  assumption,  the  lekin  collection  on  foreign  trade  is 
Tls.  4,000,000,  or  between  5  and  £600,000.  But  that  again  has 
to  be  divided  between  imports  and  exports  which,  based  on 
returned  values  for  1899,  are  in  the  proportion  of  about  3  to  2. 
We  will  assume  therefore  Tls. 2,400,000  as  the  lekin  collection 
upon  foreign  imports,  and  that  brings  us  to  a  total  collection  of 
Tls.11,600,000  (say  £1,700,000).  The  suggested  consolidated 
duty  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  would  therefore  produce  an 
increase  in  revenue  of  about  Tls. 8,400, 000,  or  in  round  numbers 
£1,200,000.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  return 
for  this  increase  the  merchants  demand  entire  freedom  from  all 
internal  exactions  whatsoever ;  whereas  we  may  be  certain  that, 
so  long  as  lekin  stations  exist,  squeezes  in  one  form  or  another 
will  be  demanded.  Consequently  the  one  remedy  seems  to  be  to 
sweep  away  the  lekin  stations  altogether ;  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tecting China's  legitimate  inland  revenue  by  the  establishment 
of  recognised  Customs  Stations  under  properly  supervised 
control. 

The  taxation  of  exports  has  to  be  considered  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  Here  the  policy  to  be  pursued  is  not  to  seek  for 
increased  revenue  through  enhanced  taxation,  but  to  so  regulate 
taxation  that  revenue  increase  may  come  from  trade  development. 
That  development  of  exports  is  needed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  figures  for  1899,  the 
value  of  the  export  trade  was  Tls.70,000,000  (about  £1,000,000) 
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short  of  the  value  of  imports.  In  the  same  way  that  the  import 
trade  is  hampered  by  exactions  upon  the  movement  of  goods  in 
the  interior,  so  is  produce  choked  by  all  manner  of  exactions 
before  it  can  reach  the  port  of  exportation.  We  have  therefore 
the  same  desideratum  with  regard  to  exports  as  to  imports  ; 
namely  the  sweeping  away  of  the  multifarious  internal  squeeze 
stations  in  order  to  allow  free  movement  of  produce  to  the  ports 
under  the  cognisance  of  recognised  Customs  stations  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Maritime  Customs  at  the  port  of  exportation. 
The  tariff  will,  of  course,  require  revision  and  re-arrangement  so 
as  to  correct  many  glaring  anomalies  which  exist  in  the  incidence 
of  taxation  :  that  is  however  not  a  difficult  matter,  and  with  the 
trade  once  freed  from  the  strangling  effects  of  unknown  exactions 
there  is  a  bright  prospect  of  well-nigh  illimitable  expansion  in  the 
export  of  China's  productive  wealth. 

Nor  is  there  anything  revolutionary  in  the  suggested  abolition 
of  lekin.  The  history  of  the  tax,  as  given  in  Mr.  Jamieson's 
report  upon  China's  revenue  and  expenditure,  is  that  lekin  in  its 
present  form  first  began  to  make  its  appearance  about  the  year 
1853,  and  was  made  universal  in  1860-1  when  the  falling  off  of 
the  land  tax,  owing  to  the  devastation  caused  by  the  Taiping 
rebellion,  made  it  imperative  to  find  money  in  some  form.  It 
has  always  been  admitted,  however,  to  be  abnormal  and  objection- 
able ;  and  promises  have  again  and  again  been  made  that,  when 
the  finances  of  the  country  have  recovered  their  pristine  condition, 
lekin  should  be  abolished.  No  doubt  the  demand  for  money  has 
since  become  more  urgent  still ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  the 
further  spreading  of  the  lekin  net,  through  the  meshes  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  catch  escapes  to  swell  the  personal  gain 
of  rapacious  officials.  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  quote  a 
single  sentence  from  Mr.  Jamieson's  report,  in  illustration  of  the 
wastage  and  hindrance  to  commerce  which  the  prevailing  system 
of  taxation  implies.  Urging  the  wisdom  of  consolidation,  and 
taking  the  province  of  Kwangtung  as  an  extreme  instance  of 
the  present  diffusion,  he  indicates  first  the  Foreign  Maritime 
Customs ;  second,  the  Native  Maritime  Customs  under  the 
Hoppo ;  third,  the  inland  Native  Customs  under  a  provincial 
official;  and  fourthly,  the  lekin  officials:  all  four  "engaged  in 
levying  taxes  from  trade  ostensibly  for  the  same  object,  and 
covering  almost  exactly  the  same  ground.  To  these  one  may 
add  the  salt  controller,  who  again  has  his  stations,  collectors,  and 
watchers  spread  over  the  province,  it  may  be  cheek  by  jowl  with 
the  others."  Surely  the  absurdity  of  wastefulness  could  not  go 
further. 
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Revenue  to  be  derived  through  Mining  and  Railway  development. 

At  the  present  time  it  may  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  coal  workings  on  the  Tong-ku  Shan-hai-kwan  line  of  railway, 
no  such  thing  as  real  mining  exists  in  China  ;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  apply  the  term  "  mining"  to  the  surface  scratchings  that  are 
carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  China  has  long  been  recognised.  The  extent  of  the  coal-fields 
which  are  so  widely  distributed  throughout  the  country  has  been 
the  theme  of  many  writers :  there  is,  according  to  Eichthofen, 
sufficient  coal  in  Shansi  to  supply  the  world  with  coal  for  thousands 
of  years ;  the  recent  survey  of  the  projected  Hankow-Canton 
railway  has  disclosed  a  coal-bearing  area  in  the  province  of  Hunan 
of  practically  unlimited  extent ;  and  yet,  with  all  this  wealth  of 
coal  at  their  doors,  the  apathy  of  the  Chinese  is  such  that  we  have 
the  spectacle  of  an  annual  importation  into  China  (excluding 
Hong-kong)  of  nearly  900,000  tons  of  foreign  coal  for  shipping  and 
industrial  requirements. 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  are  also  known  to  exist  in  large 
quantities  ;  and  the  work  done  by  competent  expert  explorers  in 
recent  years  has  not  only  proved  and  located  these  deposits,  but 
has  led  to  the  discovery  of  other  valuable  metals  and  minerals 
which  are  merely  waiting  the  introduction  of  western  mining 
appliances  for  their  development.  The  necessitous  condition  to 
which  China  was  reduced  after  her  war  with  Japan  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  urging  that  the  development  of  this  vast  mineral  wealth, 
assisted  by  railway  construction,  represented  a  potentiality  of 
revenue  which  would  go  far  to  assist  her  in  her  difficulties.  The 
representations  appeared  to  be  successful :  a  mining  and  railway 
board  was  created  in  Peking,  and  a  set  of  regulations  for  mining 
and  railway  concessions  was  in  due  course  promulgated  ;  but  they 
were  at  once  declared  to  be  wholly  unworkable,  and  were  referred 
back  for  revision. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  criticise  in  detail  the  revised  regulations 
which  are  at  present  in  force ;  that  has  already  been  done  by 
experts  fully  capable  of  dealing  with  their  subject.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  dominant  idea  which  seems  to  have  guided  the 
drafting  both  of  the  original  and  revised  regulations  appears  to 
have  been  the  prevention  rather  than  the  encouragement  of 
enterprise,  though  always  with  the  immediate  object  of  exploiting 
the  would-be  concessionnaire  for  the  benefit  of  a  corrupt  official- 
dom. The  Shanghai  correspondent  of  the  Times,  summing  up 
the  position  two  years  ago,  said  that  "  the  mining  rules  effectively 
preclude  any  idea  of  mining ;  preliminary  railway  contracts  can 
always  be  protracted  indefinitely  by  subsequent  negotiations ; 
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promises  made  in  Peking  can  be  repudiated  in  the  provinces,  and 
vice  versa.  Therefore,  generally  speaking,  that  peaceful  and  pro- 
fitable order  of  things  may  be  fairly  considered  to  be  re-established 
wherein  the  internal  resources  and  foreign  relations  of  the  Empire 
may  alike  be  exploited  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  governing  class." 
The  case  could  not  be  better  described.  It  has  been  this  curse  of 
"  sole  benefit  to  the  governing  class  "  which  has  hitherto  strangled 
every  effort  that  has  been  made  for  China's  development.  Every 
new  enterprise  has  been  looked  upon  by  the  officials  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  personal  gain  that  may  be  squeezed  out  of  it : 
it  is  their  own  profit,  not  that  of  their  country,  which  concerns 
them.  The  position  in  which  China  now  finds  herself,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  her  insensate  folly,  is  one  of  financial  necessity  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  needs  which  were  created  by  her  war  with 
Japan.  Her  existing  revenues  are  already  heavily  mortgaged,  and 
she  must  needs  seek  for  new  sources  of  supply.  In  her  mineral 
wealth  she  possesses  a  source  of  vast  revenue  possibility  which 
has  hitherto  been  almost  untouched ;  for  not  only  would  mining 
and  railway  development  create  a  wealth  which,  by  its  stimulating 
effects  upon  trade,  would  automatically  result  in  increased  revenue, 
but  in  the  royalties  upon  the  enterprises  there  would  be  a  direct 
revenue  which  might,  in  part  at  least,  be  ear-marked  as  security 
for  further  borrowing.  Surely  there  can  be  no  reason  why,  in 
place  of  regulations  which  are  based  on  an  intelligence  of  cunning 
official  greed,  China  should  not  be  compelled  to  accept  regulations 
similar  to  those  which  obtain  in  other  countries,  and  which  are 
the  outcome  of  wide  experience. 

But  for  the  success  of  any  remedial  measures,  whether  of 
reform  or  of  development,  the  powers  must  cease  to  content 
themselves  with  that  mockery  of  promise  which  China  has  so 
effectively  used  in  the  past :  what  is  required  is  the  application 
of  determined  and  resolute  will — the  only  policy  which  China  has 
ever  shown  herself  capable  of  understanding. 

C.  J.  DUDGEON. 

SHANGHAI. 
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MODERN   CHIVALRY 

CHIVALRY  and  our  conduct  of  the  South  African  War  are  so 
often  associated  in  public  speeches  and  elsewhere  that  one  can 
only  suppose  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  is  forgotten.  In  an 
earlier  and  a  simpler  time,  chivalry  was  based  on  self-sacrifice, 
and  was  therefore  a  noble  Christian  ideal ;  the  materialism  of 
recent  years  has  so  cheapened  and  vulgarised  it  that  it  is  some- 
times a  political  catchword  and  sometimes  synonymous  with 
quixotry.  In  the  name  of  chivalry  Gordon  was  betrayed  to  death 
at  Khartoum,  and  the  natives  of  the  Soudan  abandoned  to  the 
bloody  despotism  of  the  Mahdi.  In  the  name  of  chivalry  the 
Samoans,  and  other  South  Pacific  Islanders,  were  set  to  fight  one 
another  in  the  interests  of  European  Powers.  But  these  flowers 
of  modern  chivalry  were  dwarfed  by  the  retrocession  of  the 
Transvaal. 

This  act,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  so 
generous  that  it  stands  alone  in  the  annals  of  nations.  As,  how- 
ever, it  is  seen  in  that  light  only  by  the  men  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  retrocession,  one  can  understand  why  the  England 
that  applauded  it  in  1881  is  ashamed  of  it  in  1901.  Self-sacrifice, 
the  very  essence  of  chivalry,  had  no  part  or  parcel  in  the  deed. 
For  the  Englishmen,  who  forced  Mr.  Gladstone's  hand,  have  not 
suffered,  but  the  loyalists  and  natives  of  the  Transvaal.  That  is 
to  say,  England,  the  trustee,  was  magnanimous  at  the  expense 
of  South  Africa,  the  ward.  There  is  a  word  in  the  English 
language  which  accurately  describes  such  a  policy  as  this,  but 
it  is  not  chivalry. 

But  that  was  twenty  years  ago,  we  are  told,  and  the  powerful 
minority  of  1880  is  the  powerful  majority  of  1901.  In  other 
words,  Englishmen  see  by  the  light  of  experience  that  magna- 
nimity was  mistaken  in  a  certain  instance,  not  that  magnanimity 
is  itself  mistaken.  The  untrained  intelligence  of  the  Boer  divined 
this  from  the  first,  whereas  the  over-subtle  English  intellect  is  as 
far  from  grasping  it  as  ever.  Our  conduct  of  the  present  campaign 
is  an  expression  of  the  same  spirit  that  brought  about  the  retro- 
cession of  the  Transvaal.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  dead,  but  magna- 
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nimity  still  lives,  and  by  none  is  it  more  approved  than  by  the 
men  who  denounced  him  most.  According  to  the  view  of  the 
majority,  no  enemy  was  ever  treated  with  such  chivalrous  con- 
sideration as  the  Boers.  So  said  the  majority  in  1880,  and  then 
as  now  the  minority  maintained  precisely  the  contrary.  It  would 
seem  therefore  that  magnanimity  is  merely  a  political  catchword, 
used  by  the  majority  to  express  the  leading  feature  of  their  policy. 

When  the  Black  Prince  rode  into  London  on  a  little  hackney 
beside  the  captive  King  of  France  on  a  big  white  charger,  he 
acted  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry.  So  did  Sir  Philip  Sidney  on 
the  field  of  Zutphen.  When  he  lay  dying  and  they  brought  a  cup 
of  water  to  cool  his  fevered  lips,  he  bade  them  give  it  to  a 
wounded  soldier  who  was  stretched  on  the  ground  beside  him. 
"  Thy  necessity,"  he  said,  "  is  greater  than  mine."  Incidents 
such  as  these  have  been  repeated  in  the  South  African  War  times 
without  number.  For  chivalry  is  not  dead  in  the  English 
character,  but  at  home  it  is  choked  with  the  weeds  of  ease  and 
luxury.  It  nourishes  only  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  in  India, 
and  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  But  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  party 
necessities,  and  so  the  full  measure  of  public  enthusiasm  is  roused 
by  what  may  be  called  political  chivalry,  sometimes  described  as 
magnanimity,  sometimes  as  conciliation,  and  sometimes  as 
humanity,  but  which  always  spells  weakness. 

The  very  fact  that  President  Kruger  appealed  to  the  God  of 
Battles  was  proof  sufficient  that  any  other  mode  of  settling  the 
question  at  issue  between  ourselves  and  the  Transvaal  had  failed. 
Hence  it  was  the  duty  of  the  politician  to  retire  into  the  back- 
ground until  the  soldier  had  done  his  work.  But  modern  chivalry, 
more  selfish  and  cruel  than  the  most  ruthless  of  conquerors,  made 
this  impossible.  The  South  African  War  must  be  humane,  it 
said,  and  it  was  obeyed.  Peace  and  war  went  hand  in  hand,  and 
a  campaign  that  should  have  been  brought  to  an  end  in  a  few 
months  is  now  eighteen  months  old,  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  treasure  have  been  spent,  and  English  Colonies  raided  by  the 
enemy.  As  for  the  indirect  losses  in  South  Africa  they  cannot  be 
estimated.  The  present  struggle  is  a  trial  of  strength  between 
Briton  and  Boer,  and  until  the  latter  acknowledges  himself 
beaten  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  in  South  Africa.  True  mercy 
would  have  brought  this  home  to  him  by  swift  severity.  Sham 
humanity  has  prolonged  the  agony  until  the  veldt  has  run  with 
rivers  of  blood. 

The  truth  is  Mrs.  Jelly  by  is  a  type  that  is  far  too  common 
in  England  for  a  sound  Imperial  outlook.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Cabinet  and  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  members  of 
Conciliation  Committees  belong  to  it,  peace  enthusiasts,  and  pro- 
Boers  generally.  Even  the  Army  produces  it  sometimes,  the 
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Navy  and  the  Colonies  never.  The  sentimentality  which  forgets 
duty,  justice  and  honour  is  not  'the  sign  of  a  tender  conscience, 
but  of  moral  decay,  whose  growth,  fortunately  for  England,  has 
been  arrested  by  the  war.  Its  origin  is  ignorance  of  the  Boer 
character,  ignorance  of  our  past  dealings  with  the  Dutch,  and 
ignorance  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  situation.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  knowledge  that  conciliation — word  of  evil  omen  in  South 
Africa — was  indirectly  the  cause  of  the  war,  we  insisted  on  a  con- 
ciliatory policy  in  military  dealings  with  the  King's  enemies.  In 
these  circumstances  the  usages  of  civilised  warfare  became  a  fetish. 
Common  sense  demands  that  when  the  other  side  habitually 
violates  them,  the  obligation  to  observe  them  no  longer  exists. 
This  rule  was  laid  down  by  Count  Waldersee  in  China.  But  we 
are  chivalrous,  we  assure  ourselves,  and  indeed  the  casualty  lists 
prove  it.  The  Germans  think  of  duty  first,  and  humanity  second. 
We  do  exactly  the  reverse. 

From  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  white  flag  outrages  have 
been  common,  as  they  were  in  the  Transvaal  War  of  1880-1.  So 
well  known  was  Boer  indifference  to  the  usages  of  civilised  war- 
fare that  it  is  given  by  Sir  William  Butler  as  the  reason  for 
General  Colley's  advance  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  towns 
before  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  subsequent  defeat  at 
Majuba  Hill.  Why,  then,  at  the  beginning  of  this  campaign,  was 
not  an  order  issued  to  protect  our  men?  Though  hundreds  of 
English  soldiers  have  fallen  victims  to  treachery,  no  order  has 
been  issued  to  this  day.  We  profess  to  hold  the  white  flag  in 
veneration,  and  at  the  same  time  condone  every  violation  of  it  by 
the  Boers.  The  result  is  they  have  come  to  regard  it  as  a  "device 
which  they  may  use  with  impunity.  This  may  be  humanity,  but 
it  is  not  war.  It  is  a  fetish  to  which  we  sacrifice  British  blood. 
By  all  means  respect  the  white  flag,  but  regulate  its  use  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  not  an  engine  of  destruction  to  our  men. 

The  armistice,  too,  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  enemy 
to  military  purpose  from  Elandslaagte  up  to  the  peace  negotiations 
with  General  Botha  a  few  months  ago.  On  nearly  every  occasion 
we  applauded  the  chivalry  of  our  own  generals  while  denouncing 
the  treachery  of  the  Boers,  as  though  it  were  not  the  duty  of  a 
commander  in  the  field  to  treat  the  enemy  as  he  finds  him.  There 
no  is  generosity  in  losing  a  splendid  chance  of  dealing  a  decisive 
blow  at  the  foe,  thereby  shortening  the  war  perhaps  by  months,  or 
in  enabling  him  to  recover  his  strength  so  as  to  further  decimate 
our  ranks,  or  in  stimulating  him  to  continue  a  hopeless  struggle. 
The  truth  is  we  are  not  so  superior  as  to  do  without  war,  but  we 
are  too  superior  to  carry  it  through  thoroughly,  and  the  general 
who  is  most  humane  is  the  one  who  commands  our  warmest 
admiration. 
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The  burning  of  Boer  farms  has  shocked  the  British  public 
more  than  any  other  feature  of  the  war,  yet  the  British  public 
heard  of  ravished  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  with  the  same  perfect 
calmness  that  they  hear  to-day  of  wanton  outrages  committed  in 
the  Orange  River  Colony.  For  is  not  the  destruction  of  British 
property  by  the  enemy  the  fortune  of  war  ?  The  destruction  by 
us  of  a  Boer  farm,  which,  under  the  white  flag,  has  acted  as  a 
fort,  is  quite  another  story.  To  act  as  though  it  were  a  matter 
of  any  consequence  whether  English  soldiers  were  decoyed  to 
their  death  or  not  looks  revengeful,  and  conciliation,  above  all 
things,  must  be  shown  towards  the  enemy.  And  so  this  too  is 
paid  for  in  blood.  War  is  an  operation  without  anaesthetics,  and 
to  bungle  it  by  nervous  fears  of  giving  the  patient  pain  is  the  most 
refined  cruelty. 

To  believe  the  Boer  was  another  article  of  faith  with  our 
chivalrous  generals.  When  he  gave  up  worthless  rifles  instead 
of  his  good  Mauser,  and  took  the  oath  of  neutrality,  it  would 
have  been  the  height  of  bad  taste  to  doubt  him.  To  have  taken 
every  horse  as  the  enemy  marched  northwards  was  a  military 
precaution  which  should  on  no  account  have  been  neglected ;  but 
then  we  could  not  have  shown  the  Boers  how  civilised  war  should 
be  waged.  Martial  law  should  have  been  proclaimed  in  the  Cape 
Colony  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  but  it  would  have  cast 
a  slur  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Bond.  In  consequence  of  this 
chivalrous  treatment  of  the  enemy,  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Orange  River  Colony  had  to  be  reconquered  with  enormous 
losses  on  both  sides  ;  the  Cape  Colony  was  invaded  for  the  second 
time,  and  the  campaign  prolonged  for  another  year.  Our  policy 
towards  the  Boers,  both  in  war  and  peace,  may  be  summed  up  in 
Sir  Alfred  Milner's  striking  phrase,  "  giving  away  our  friend  in 
the  idle  hope  of  conciliating  our  enemy." 

When  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  were  pro- 
claimed British  territory  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  organised 
war  was  at  an  end.  So  it  was.  Nevertheless,  the  burglars, 
murderers,  and  train- wreckers,  who  are  "peaceful  agriculturists  " 
to-day  and  brigands  to-morrow,  are  treated  as  belligerents !  If 
the  hoisting  of  the  Union  Jack  at  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria 
were  not  a  farce,  humanity  alone  can  explain  why  such  offences 
are  not  tried  by  civil  law.  If  a  starving  soldier  ventures  to  take 
a  chicken  from  a  farm  he  is  punished  with  a  severity  that  is 
Spartan.  A  Boer  may  loot  an  English  store  and  burn  it  down 
with  perfect  impunity.  The  property  of  the  enemy  is  sacred. 

Conscription,  we  are  told,  will  never  take  root  in  this  country. 
It  may  answer  with  continental  peoples,  but  the  free-born  Briton 
would  not  submit  to  it.  He  will  not  even  submit  to  the  ballot 
for  the  Militia,  the  system  which  enabled  England  to  stand 
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against  a  world  in  arms.  This  is  the  purest  selfishness,  and  is 
the  main  source  of  the  decay  of  practical  sense  in  our  conduct  of 
national  and  Imperial  affairs.  The  individual  has  been  allowed 
to  evade  personal  service  so  long  that,  to  a  large  section  of  the 
public,  the  realities  of  international  existence  are  little  more  than 
abstractions.  The  burden  of  defence,  therefore,  falls  on  a  volun- 
tary army,  for  which  it  might  be  thought  no  treatment  could  be  too 
generous.  But  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  voluntary  army  is 
the  butt  and  scapegoat  of  the  civilian-ridden  population  at  home. 
In  the  first  place,  the  men  are  paid  a  mere  pittance,  and  no  adequate 
means  are  taken  to  secure  them  a  decent  living  when  they  leave 
the  service.  The  recruiting  returns  tell  this,  and  will  tell  it 
louder  when  the  Army  returns  from  South  Africa.  In  the  second 
place,  their  training  was  so  defective  that  the  superior  tactics  of 
the  enemy  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage ;  forced  them  to  toil 
on  foot  after  a  mounted  foe  for  eighteen  months,  and  generally 
made  them  a  spectacle  for  gods  and  men.  In  the  third  place, 
provision  for  the  wives  and  families  of  soldiers  in  the  field  was 
mainly  left  to  charity,  while  the  wives  and  families  of  the  enemy 
were  provided  for  at  Government  expense,  so  as  to  allow  the 
burghers  to  devote  their  whole  time  and  energies  to  guerilla 
warfare.  In  the  fourth  place,  Volunteers  and  Yeomanry  have 
been  paid  at  rates  which  emphasise  the  injustice  of  the  regular's 
shilling  a  day. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  British  soldier  is  the  chief  sufferer  by  the 
humanity  of  his  countrymen  living  in  ease  and  plenty  at  home. 
His  generals,  obeying  orders  from  the  War  Office,  have  made  it 
clear  to  him  that  Boer  property  is  sacred.  Hence  he  has  starved 
in  a  land  of  plenty.  The  eggs  and  the  chickens,  the  pigs  and  the 
milk,  were  left  for  the  commandoes  of  the  enemy.  For  months 
General  Bundle's  men,  hungry  and  ragged  and  footsore,  tramped 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  and  the  farms  of 
the  burghers  in  the  field  were  as  safe  from  petty  thieving  as  the 
farms  of  Devonshire.  "  How  honourable,"  said  the  humanitarian  ; 
and  he  never  thought  that  the  enforced  self-restraint  of  Thomas 
Atkins  was  responsible  for  the  terrible  sick  lists  which  have  been 
such  a  melancholy  feature  of  the  war.  He  starved  to  please  the 
sentimental  humanitarian,  and  in  too  many  cases  he  died  for 
it.  What  did  it  matter  ?  England's  reputation  for  magnanimity 
was  preserved. 

Even  the  enemy's  sticks  were  respected.  It  was  at  Senekal, 
half  empty  because  the  burghers  were  out  on  commando,  and  our 
men,  after  a  hard  day's  march  in  which  the  sight  of  a  tree  or  a 
shrub  was  an  event,  were  sent  out  to  collect  fuel  to  cook  their 
meat  ration.  There  were  plenty  of  wooden  fences  and  trees  in 
the  town,  but  these  were  not  to  be  taken  on  pain  of  imprisonment. 
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A  party  of  Koyal  Mounted  Rifles,  most  of  them  unarmed,  in  their 
fruitless  search  for  fuel,  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  five  were  shot 
dead.  In  Senekal  itself  British  soldiers  wandered  up  and  down 
the  streets  collecting  in  their  helmets  and  handkerchiefs  half-dried 
cow-dung,  the  Dutch  women  grinning  and  jeering  at  them  from 
the  windows.  Over  and  over  again  when  our  men  have  been  on 
short  rations,  a  full  meal  has  been  ordered  for  Boer  prisoners ; 
and  over  and  over  again  our  men,  exhausted  and  hungry,  have  had 
to  march  on  foot  while  Boer  prisoners  were  being  conveyed  by  us 
in  British  carts  and  waggons.  This,  by  monumental  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  is  supposed  to  conciliate  the  enemy.  It  only  makes 
him  despise  us  more  and  more. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  true  chivalry,  which  puts  the  sham 
chivalry  of  huinanitarianism  to  shame.  Captain  Dallimore,  of  the 
Victorian  Imperial  Regiment,  with  fifteen  men  got  on  the  track 
of  a  party  of  Boers,  twice  as  strong  as  his  own.  All  day  he 
followed  them  without  being  seen,  and  evening  found  him  posted 
along  a  ridge  overlooking  the  enemy's  camp.  All  night  long  in 
the  drizzling  rain  the  Victorians  waited,  and  when  dawn  broke, 
it  showed  the  sleeping  forms  of  the  Boers.  Had  Captain 
Dallimore  so  willed  it,  every  one  might  have  been  shot  into 
eternity.  But  with  the  instincts  of  the  chivalrous  Englishmen, 
who  made  our  traditions  what  they  are,  he  ordered  a  volley  to  be 
fired  over  the  heads  of  the  sleeping  Boers  so  that  they  might  wake 
and  have  a  chance  of  their  lives.  Men  on  quarter  rations  shared 
their  last  biscuit  with  Boer  prisoners,  and,  parched  with  thirst, 
gave  the  last  drop  in  their  water-bottles  to  the  wounded  of  the 
enemy.  Their  patience  and  unfailing  good-nature  in  the  face  of 
starvation,  treachery,  dirt,  raggedness,  and  incessant  marching, 
have  been  the  marvel  of  the  world.  At  times  a  soldier  was  glad  to 
beg  mealies  from  a  convoy  Kaffir,  to  whom  a  beneficent  Govern- 
ment paid  £4  a  month,  crush  it  between  two  stones,  and  convert 
it  into  a  mass  of  pap  over  a  dung  fire.  If  it  rained  he  mixed 
the  flour  with  water  and  swallowed  it  raw.  He  heard  of  the  vast 
supplies,  jam  and  other  luxuries  sent  out  by  the  War  Office  to  the 
front,  but  to  him  it  was  a  legend.  Yet  his  self-restraint  never 
failed  him,  and  his  simple  manliness  towards  the  Boer  women, 
who  sometimes  repaid  him  with  the  grossest  treachery,  is  denied 
only  by  certain  of  his  countrymen  at  home.  They  talked  about 
chivalry,  he  and  his  regimental  officers  acted  it.  And  England 
quietly  allowed  them  to  be  slandered ;  allowed  them  to  fight 
the  enemy  in  front  of  them,  and  a  bitterer  enemy  in  the  rear ; 
allowed  them  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Boer  rifle  and  the  pro- 
Boer  pen  and  tongue ;  allowed  a  campaign  of  mendacity  in  which 
they  were  accused  of  every  crime  under  heaven  to  go  unchecked 
The  shame  is  hers  alone. 
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The  other  victim  of  humanity,  as  it  is  understood  by  over- 
cultivation  in  England,  is  the  loyalist  of   South  Africa,  who  is 
almost  invariably  forgotten  by  everybody  but  Sir  Alfred  Milner. 
His  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Empire  is  not  less  amazing  than  the 
perennial  cheerfulness  of  the  soldier.     He  has  been  betrayed  over 
and  over  again.     He  was  left  to  bear  all  the  odium  of  the  retro- 
cession in  1881.     On  him  has  fallen  the  brunt  of  the  present 
campaign.     And  on  his  moderation  the  future  of  South  Africa 
must  be  built.     He  was  sacrificed  twenty  years  ago,  and  there  is 
every  chance  of  his   being  sacrificed  again.      Martial  law  was 
proclaimed  in  the  loyal  town  of  Durban ;  it  was  not  proclaimed 
in  Cape  Town,  a  hot  bed  of  sedition  and  intrigue.     The  refugees 
from  Johannesburg  have  starved  for  eighteen  months  in  the  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal,  and  the  Government  has  never  shown  that  it 
is  aware  of  their  existence.     It  has  been  too  busy  providing  for 
the  enemy.     Nothing  is  too  good,  no  expense  is  too  great,  to 
reward  him  for  taking  up  arms  against  us.     Loyalty  is  invariably 
its  own  reward.     Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
months  ago,  said   that  compensation  could  not  be  paid  to  the 
ruined  farmers  of  the  British  colonies,  as  it  would  create  a  bad 
precedent.      Nevertheless,  in   1881,   large   sums  of  money  were 
given  to  the  Boers  by  the  British  Government,  while  impoverished 
British  subjects  were  streaming  over  the  border  into  Natal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State,  and  only  the  other  day  a  million  sterling 
was  promised  to  the  enemy  "as  an  act  of  grace  "  in  order  to 
compensate  him  for  goods  requisitioned  by  the  late  Kepublican 
Government  or  subsequent  to  annexation  by  commandants  in  the 
field.*     0   humanity,  what  cant   and  hypocrisy  flourish  in  thy 
name ! 

The  Ministry  doth  protest  too  much.  While  assuring  us  that 
it  gives  up  nothing,  it  gives  up  everything.  The  fault  lies  at  the 
door  of  the  people,  with  whom  the  Boer  is  a  pet  protege.  That  is 
why  the  pro-Boer  is  a  power  in  the  land.  He  is  wrong  only  in 
not  seeing  that  independence  must  not  be  conceded  to  the  Boer, 
and  in  his  methods  of  showing  his  friendliness  to  the  enemy.  On 
all  other  points  he  is  at  one  with  the  mass  of  his  countrymen. 
This  was  clearly  demonstrated  when  the  recent  negotiations 
between  Lord  Kitchener  and  General  Botha  were  published.  A 
conqueror  does  not  offer  terms,  he  imposes  them.  But  as  it  has 
ever  been  in  our  dealings  with  the  Boers,  every  sound  political 
consideration  is  thrust  aside  by  miserable  party  interests.  To 
treat  for  peace  in  any  circumstances  is  a  sign  of  weakness ;  to 
treat  for  peace  with  men  whose  hands  are  red  with  the  blood  of 
British  subjects  is  humiliation.  The  truth  is  both  before  the  war, 

,    *  See  telegraphic  despatch  No.  10  in  "  Papers  relating  to  negotiations  between 
Commandant  Louis  Botha  and  Lord  Kitchener." 
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and  since,  England's  policy  has  been  an  astounding  mixture  of 
Imperial  principles  and  pro-Boer  sentimentality. 

The  struggle  between  them  has  paralysed  our  generals,  pro- 
longed the  war  indefinitely,  cost  millions  of  pounds,  and  thousands 
of  precious  lives.  The  master  of  the  situation  is  the  pro-Boer, 
who  is  powerful  because  morbid  sentimentality  is  universal.  It 
is  fear  of  him  which  demands  those  conciliatory  methods  that 
prevent  Lord  Kitchener,  as  they  prevented  Lord  Koberts  before 
him,  from  taking  measures  to  render  treachery  a  dangerous  game 
to  play.  The  pro-Boer  cannot  prevent  the  assertion  of  the 
Crown's  supremacy  in  South  Africa  by  a  united  Empire,  but  he 
can  paralyse  military  effort  by  screwing  the  political  wrench  at 
Westminster.  In  other  words  England  looks  calmly  on  while 
her  resources  in  men  and  money  are  being  squandered  in  South 
Africa  under  the  influence  of  fanatic  partisans  at  home.  To  say 
that  they  are  beneath  contempt  because  they  are  powerless  to 
work  mischief  is  belied  by  the  conduct  of  the  South  African 
campaign.  Men  who  can  make  themselves  feared  by  .the  Ministry 
so  as  to  cause  it  to  forget  what  is  due  to  Imperial  interests, 
patriotism,  and  mercy,  are  anything  but  powerless.  That  such 
an  excuse  should  be  put  forward  is  only  another  sign  of  the  moral 
apathy  into  which  we  have  fallen.  If  public  opinion  in  the 
Colonies  is  strong  enough  to  render  pro-Boers  impossible,  it 
should  be  strong  enough  in  England. 

What  sentimental  Englishmen  do  not  see  is  the  impertinence 
of  their  attitude  towards  the  Boer.  He  has  only  to  understand 
the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  England,  they  say,  to  welcome 
our  rule  with  open  arms.  That  he  should  fight  for  an  idea  is 
apparently  inconceivable  to  the  descendants  of  the  men  who 
fought  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  and  by  so  much  is  he  the 
better  man.  To  argue  as  though  all  that  was  required  to  prevent 
the  war,  and  when  it  was  begun  to  end  it,  was  the  offer  of  fair 
terms,  is  pitiable.  To  argue  as  though  the  Boer  were  a  child  or 
a  native  whose  intelligence  was  too  limited  to  understand  the 
situation  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  so  fatuously  indiscreet. 
The  simple  peasant,  who  proved  more  than  a  match  for  our 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  for  fifty  years,  destroyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  half  a  dozen  generals,  and  made  a  splendid  fight  against 
the  British  Empire,  is  in  no  need  of  the  patronage  of  over-subtle 
minds  in  England.  He  knows  us  infinitely  better  than  we  know 
him.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Piet  de  Wet  to  his  brother  is  a  states- 
manlike paper,  whose  brevity,  pregnancy,  and  grasp  of  essentials, 
have  never  been  equalled  in  an  English  despatch  on  the  South 
African  situation. 

We  talk  of  Boer  ignorance  and  simplicity.  Where  are  they 
to  be  found?  True  the  burghers  trust  in  Mr.  Courtney,  and 
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other  English  gentlemen,  whose  patriotism  is  as  deep  as  their 
charity  and  we  smile.  But  the  Boer  remembers  the  part  played 
by  Mr.  Courtney  in  1881,  and  it  was  not  an  inconsiderable  part. 
They  see,  also,  that  the  war  is  conducted  so  as  to  harmonise  with 
the  peculiar  views  of  that  great  and  just  man.  What  they  failed  to 
realise  before  President  Kruger  launched  his  ultimatum  was  the 
splendid  loyalty  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  awakening  of  the 
Imperial  spirit  in  these  Islands.  Since  English  statesmen  were 
as  much  surprised  as  the  enemy  at  the  appearance  of  these 
new  factors  in  our  Imperial  affairs,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
wherein  the  particular  ignorance  of  the  Boers  may  be  found. 
In  sentimental  credulity,  feminine  gush,  and  absolute  ignorance, 
Mrs.  John  Richard  Green's  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After  easily  beats  anything  of  the  kind  on  the  other  side. 
The  estimate  of  this  lady  formed  by  the  Boer  prisoners  may  be 
gathered  from  the  statements  they  made  to  her  when  at  St.  Helena. 
With  tears  in  her  eyes  she  tells  us  that  the  reason  the  burghers 
were  so  distressed  at  being  called  out  on  commando  in  December 
of  1895  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  were  gathering  in 
the  first  plentiful  harvest  after  the  ravages  of  the  rinderpest.  As 
it  happens  rinderpest  did  not  enter  the  Transvaal  until  the  winter 
of  the  following  year.  Anyone  who  can  believe  that  the  Jameson 
Eaid  caused  the  war ;  that  the  Boers  are  a  peaceful  people ; 
that  President  Kruger  pardoned  the  Eaiders  from  the  goodness 
of  his  heart ;  and  that  the  war  was  forced  on  the  Transvaal 
by  us,  has  a  capacity  for  belief  that  one  associates  with  the 
veldt,  but  not  with  the  intellectual  life  of  London.  There  is 
neither  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  in  it,  nor  the  harmlessness  of 
the  dove. 

Before  we  laugh  at  Boer  simplicity  and  ignorance  let  us  look 
at  home.  That  such  an  article  as  Mrs.  Green's  should  appear  in 
a  serious  review  proves  conclusively  that  there  is  a  section  of  the 
reading  public,  which,  while  knowing  nothing  of  South  Africa, 
presumes  to  give  their  opinion  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the 
future.  For  Mrs.  Green  pleads  for  the  education  of  the  Boer 
prisoners  on  things  English.  It  is  quite  unnecessary.  What  is 
urgently  required  is  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  South 
African  history  by  over-subtle  folk  in  England ;  a  capacity  for 
distinguishing  that  there  is  more  than  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  loyalists,  who  have  fought  in  the  King's  service,  and 
the  "loyalists"  who  slew  his  subjects,  stole  their  neighbour's 
property,  and  in  every  possible  way  aided  his  enemies ;  between 
traitors  and  the  opposition ;  and  between  war  and  party  conflict. 
After  all  the  ignorance  of  the  Boer  is  primitive,  and  can  be 
remedied.  The  ignorance  of  the  over-civilised  Englishman  is 
hopeless. 
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But  we  shall  not  escape.  We  are  trying  to  reach  heaven  by 
reason,  as  the  men  of  old  tried  to  reach  it  by  building  a  tower,  and 
it  will  end  in  our  utter  confusion.  There  is  no  God  but  humanity, 
we  cried  in  1880,  and  Gladstone  is  its  prophet.  Forgetting  duty, 
justice,  and  honour,  we  soothed  our  conscience  by  a  phrase,  and 
persuaded  ourselves  that  we  had  escaped  blood-guiltiness.  But 
the  laws  of  our  existence  are  not  thus  set  aside.  Because  we  deny 
retribution  it  does  not  therefore  cease  to  exist ;  because  we  think 
that  it  is  unfair  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  should  be  visited  on 
the  children,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  unfairness  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  If  we  sin  we  shall  surely  bear  the  consequences,  and 
the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal  because  it  was  not  righteous, 
but  unrighteous,  is  an  instance.  For  every  life  lost  in  1881,  and 
unavenged,  hundreds  of  lives  have  been  lost  in  the  present  war  ; 
for  every  tear  shed  unheeded  by  England,  countless  tears  have 
been  shed  by  her  children  since  October  1899  ;  for  every  sick  man 
who  rotted  in  the  earth-holes  outside  Potchefstrom,  a  thousand 
have  rotted  during  the  present  campaign ;  for  every  widow  and 
orphan  that  were  made  in  the  first  Transvaal  war,  thousands  have 
been  made  in  the  second  Transvaal  war ;  for  every  humiliation 
borne  by  the  loyalists  on  account  of  the  retrocession,  England  has 
had  to  be  humbled  on  account  of  the  war  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
And  so  it  will  be  again.  The  blood  on  both  sides  that  has  been 
shed  in  obedience  to  any  demand  but  that  of  right,  will  call  from 
the  veldt  for  vengeance,  and  it  will  not  call  in  vain. 

C.  DE  THIEEEY. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS  IN  INDIA 

THE  month  of  May  is  always  a  quiet  time  in  India ;  the 
.Legislative  Session  at  Calcutta  is  over,  and  the  Viceroy  is  away 
touring.  It  corresponds  with  the  calm  which  ensues  in  England 
upon  the  rising  of  the  House  and  the  approach  of  autumn. 
When  the  Budget  is  debated  during  the  third  week  in  March, 
every  subject  of  political  or  administrative  interest  is  raised,  the 
Viceroy  says  the  last  word,  the  members  of  Council  disperse  to 
their  homes,  or  to  the  hills,  the  newspapers  go  on  discussing  the 
debate,  and  there  is  a  period  of  apparent  repose,  while  the 
Departments  are  busy  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  summer 
season. 

The  Military  Member  will  have  enough  to  do  with  the  re- 
armament of  the  native  forces,  the  reported  delay  in  which,  due 
to  failure  of  supply  from  home  of  '303  rifles  is  regrettable,  but 
this  very  necessary  reform  will  probably  be  carried  out  before  next 
cold  weather.  The  reorganisation  of  transport  is  no  less  impor- 
tant. But  while  the  existence  of  many  shortcomings  is  admitted, 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  in  which  Indian  administration  is 
criticised,  that  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  failings,  and  nothing  of 
the  service  done  to  England  by  the  prompt  despatch  from  India 
of  the  troops  which  saved  Natal.  The  Indian  Government  on 
that  occasion,  while  taking  credit  for  no  extraordinary  or  supreme 
effort,  accomplished  a  feat  of  rapid  mobilisation  that  at  least  has 
not  been  surpassed  at  any  other  stage  of  the  interminable  war  in 
South  Africa,  for  the  conduct  of  which  also  the  Indian  forces 
supplied  the  most  successful  Generals. 

Further  measures  of  army  decentralisation  are  contemplated  in 
pursuance  of  the  same  policy  of  reducing  correspondence  and 
increasing  the  powers  of  local  authorities,  which  Lord  Curzon 
has  inaugurated  in  respect  of  the  civil  departments  of  Government. 
Great  is  the  power  of  passive  obstruction  possessed  by  the  vast 
army  of  clerks,  and  it  will  need  all  the  Viceroy's  energy  to  make 
such  reforms  in  this  behalf  as  will  survive  his  own  reign.  There 
was  a  time  when  two  departments  of  the  Army  Headquarters 
occupying  the  same  building,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  a  staff 
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of  clerks  corresponded  with  all  the  delay,  formality,  and  expen- 
diture of  time,  pens,  ink  and  stationery,  which  are  usual  when  the 
parties  to  a  correspondence  are  separated  by  long  distances.  At 
the  station  where  this  state  of  affairs  existed,  a  sanitary  in- 
spector once  removed  an  idol  from  a  small  roadside  rock  temple, 
by  order  of  his  superiors,  who  were  carrying  out  certain  improve- 
ments, and  presently  he  fell  sick  and  died.  The  inhabitants  saw 
in  his  fate  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  an  incensed  band  of  writers,  whose  occupation  was  threatened, 
saw  a  similar  nemesis  in  the  sudden  and  tragic  death  of  the  Chief, 
who  dared  to  put  the  object  of  the  correspondence  before  the 
interests  of  the  clerks.  It  is  their  guiding  principle  never  to 
squander  in  a  day  a  bit  of  business  which  can  by  any  ingenuity 
be  made  to  last  a  week. 

The  famine  figures  are  no  longer  of  such  magnitude,  and 
the  Famine  Commission  will  soon  report,  and  the  Agricultural 
Banks  Scheme  come  under  consideration,  whereby  it  is  proposed 
to  lend  money  to  individual  cultivators,  not  upon  their  own 
security  alone,  but  also  upon  that  of  their  neighbours.  This 
system  works  pretty  well  on  the  Continent.  The  inhabitants 
of  a  village  can  judge  what  the  borrower's  position  is,  and  to 
them  it  is  possible  to  lend  on  security  which,  though  good, 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  a  professional  money-lender.  The 
faithfulness  of  the  Indian  peasant  to  his  engagements  is  a  great 
factor  in  the  case,  and  he  should  have  the  full  benefit  which 
accrues  from  the  possession  of  a  good  character.  Then  there 
are  certain  educational  reforms,  and  the  organisation  of  the  new 
Frontier  Agency,  so  that  Hercules  had  a  comparatively  easy 
programme  compared  with  that  which  lies  before  the  Government 
of  India. 

The  Viceroy's  estimate  of  the  average  income,  for  all  India  and 
for  the  agriculturist,  are  attacked  by  various  critics,  who  cry  out 
for  the  data  upon  which  the  calculations  are  based.  This  is  fair 
enough,  and  it  is  unlikely  they  will  be  disappointed,  but  in  point  of 
fact,  little  value  attaches  to  such  statistics,  nor  are  folks  in  England 
able  to  make  much  use  of  them.  It  is  almost  impossible  in  Europe, 
at  any  rate  in  Northern  Europe,  to  look  at  the  east  through 
Eastern  spectacles.  If  a  happy  and  smiling  appearance  be  any 
criterion  of  a  contented  and  comfortable  condition,  the  coolies  of 
Japan  on  Id.  to  %d.  a  day  might  be  put  before  the  opulent  and 
dissatisfied  looking  crowds  seen  around  the  Stock  Exchange  or,  in 
the  meeting  places  of  the  rich  and  idle  in  London. 

Many  people  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Indian 
peasant  think  that,  in  ordinary  seasons,  without  care  for  clothing, 
fuel,  or  accommodation,  he  is  as  happy  as  the  English  labourer 
in  cold  weather,  paying  more  than  he  can  afford  for  fuel  and 
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clothing,  and  mulcted  of  anything  up  to  forty  per  cent,  of  his 
earnings  for  house  rent.  In  bad  seasons  the  case  is  different,  but 
none  starve  who  come  for  relief  or  upon  whom  relief  can  be 
thrust  by  the  Government.  There  have  been  serious  failures  in 
native  states  to  which,  among  other  famine  matters,  I  have 
recently  referred,*  and  the  latest  telegram  from  India  gives  further 
proofs  of  shortcomings  in  Patiala,  and  in  the  dominions  of 
Holkar,  in  whose  case  Lord  Curzon  threatened  to  take  in  hand 
the  administration  of  relief,  if  His  Highness  did  not  immediately 
attend  to  the  wants  of  his  stricken  people. 

The  pioneers  of  the  Congress  movement,  Sir  William  Wedder- 
burn,  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Naoroji,  have  suggested  to  the  President 
of  the  last  Congress  held  at  Lahore,  that  the  Indian  Government 
should  be  asked  to  express  its  opinions  annually  upon  the  yearly 
representations  made,  but  these  opinions  are  as  a  rule  pretty  well 
known,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  are  probably  perused 
by  every  sensible  and  liberal  servant  of  the  Government.  Any 
means  of  getting  at  Indian  opinion  are  much  too  valuable  to  be 
overlooked,  but  probably  insufficient  attention  is  as  a  rule  devoted 
to  the  native  press,  which  whether  published  in  English  or  in  the 
vernacular,  always  contains  interesting  reading  and  useful  in- 
formation, such  as  cannot  be  safely  disregarded  even  by  those 
belonging  to  the  class  which  regards  native  papers  with  little 
favour. 

Perhaps  the  Congress  pioneers  take  too  much  credit  for  the 
saner  views  on  frontier  policy  which  now  prevail,  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  unfortunate  and  ineffectual  measures  of  plague  re- 
pression, and  for  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  Expenditure 
Commission  with  its  somewhat  inadequate  results.  At  any 
rate,  there  cannot  be  very  much  amiss  when  a  highly  critical 
body  approves  what  is  done,  claims  a  large  share  in  the  doing, 
and  asks  for  a  "  concordat,  the  opportunity  being  a  good  one 
under  a  Viceroy  who  by  his  energy,  independence,  and  sympathy, 
has  won  golden  opinions  from  all,"  but  whose  figures,  apparently 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  which  knock  the  chief  plank 
out  of  the  opposition  platform,  can  in  no  wise  be  accepted ! 
How  Sir  William  Wedderburn's  trial  villages  are  to  be  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  India,  like  happy  valleys  of  Kasselas,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand. 

The  fact  is  the  salvation  of  India,  now  that  for  better  or 
worse  she  has  been  absorbed  into  the  mixed  trading  firm  of  East 
and  West,  lies  in  the  development  of  her  industries,  and  in 
providing  capital  wherewith  to  put  her  abundant  cheap  labour  to 
work  upon  her  unlimited  natural  resources.  It  is  odd  to  see  the 
Hindu  blaming  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  late  Lieut. -Governor  of 
*  On  May  6th,  at  the  Westminster  Town  Hall. 
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Bengal,  for  becoming  chairman  of  the  India  Development  Com- 
pany. It  is  in  the  promotion  of  such  concerns  as  this,  and  the 
Naukhali  Railway,  which  has  no  government  guarantee,  that  he 
or  anjr  other  man  can  best  serve  the  country,  for  which  the 
merchant  does  at  least  as  much  as  the  official. 

While  the  Congress  wants  more  Indians  appointed  to  the 
public  service,  and  puts  forward  a  by  no  means  untenable  claim  in 
this  respect,  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  native  press  condemning 
a  Mahomedan  Judge  of  the  High  Court  for  censuring  a  European 
District  Judge,  who  took  up  what  may  be  fairly  described  as  a 
political,  and  anti-government  attitude  in  a  judgment,  in  which 
he  unsparingly  and  irrelevantly  condemned  the  Government  and 
its  servants.  The  Amrita  Bazaar  PatriJca  is  careful  to  explain 
that  it  does  not  object  to  a  Mahomedan  judge,  but  that  the  case 
was  one  to  be  tried  by  a  strong  European  and  not  by  an  Indian 
judicial  officer ! 

The  pro-Boers  are  over  critical  in  their  complaints  that  the 
prisoners  are  not  well  treated  in  India,  and  the  outcry  against 
Ahmednagar  is  absurd.  It  stands  higher  than  Bangalore,  the 
favourite  station  of  India,  our  own  European  troops  are  quartered 
there,  and  the  admissions  to  hospital  are  fewer  than  in  the  case 
of  hill  stations.  The  Boers  will  be  as  well  off  there  as  at 
St.  Helena,  where  they  give  concerts  and  invite  the  Governor. 

Like  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  the  Bishop  of  Bombay  appears 
by  his  utterances  in  England  to  believe  that  Christianity  will 
make  a  great  advance  at  an  early  date.  The  material  upon 
which  this  opinion  is  based  would  be  as  welcome  to  those  in- 
terested in  India  as  the  details  of  the  Viceroy's  calculation  of  the 
people's  average  income  would  be  to  the  Congress  critics,  but  they 
will  probably  be  much  more  difficult  to  get.  At  any  rate  no  one 
is  likely  to  quarrel  with  Lord  Curzon's  advice  to  the  students  at 
Aligarh  "  to  make  their  religion  the  basis  of  instruction  for 
education." 

The  Bengal  Government  has  decided  to  increase  the  grant  of 
£500  a  year  to  £3300  for  three  years  in  order  to  enable  the  indigo 
planters  to  equip  a  bacteriological  laboratory,  to  further  improve- 
ments in  the  out-turn  and  manufacture  of  the  product  of  their 
threatened  industry  and  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  competition 
of  synthetic  dyes.  This  is  practical,  and  Sir  John  Woodburn,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  is  on  the  right  track  here,  as  he  was  in 
dealing  with  the  plague,  which  occasioned  less  panic  in  Calcutta 
than  in  Cape  Town,  where  troopers  from  Canada  caught  plague 
from  India  while  righting  for  England  in  Africa.  Further  details 
must  be  awaited  before  a  judgment  can  be  pronounced  regarding 
the  trouble  at  Sealkote,  where  twenty  villages  are  said  to  be 
banded  together  to  oppose  plague  measures,  and  have  created  such 
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a  disturbance  that  troops  have  been  sent  up  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  fact  is  the  authorities  are  powerless  against  the  plague  to  do 
more  than  carry  out  fumigation  and  similar  sanitary  measures, 
wherever  deaths  have  actually  occurred.  They  had  to  climb  down 
in  Cawnpore,  and  the  people  cannot  now  be  coerced  into  accepting 
measures  which  all  our  efforts  could  not  enforce  in  the  beginning 
in  Bombay. 

We  shall  never  again,  it  may  be  hoped,  use  the  military 
element  for  the  enforcement  of  plague  measures  among  the  civil 
population,  but  if  troops  are  wanted  for  any  purpose,  regiments 
are  already  returning  to  India  from  China,  and  from  Jubaland 
after  enforcing  the  levy  of  a  fine  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Jenner, 
and  next  year  there  will  probably  be  no  large  military  savings  to 
help  the  Indian  Chancellor  out  with  his  budget.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  press  is  inclined  to  echo  the  note  struck  by  the  home 
papers  as  regards  the  Cooper's  Hill  controversy,  but  strongly 
approves  the  reported  intention  of  the  King  to  have  an  Indian 
bodyguard. 

Death  has  just  claimed  two  prominent  and  useful  Indians  in 
Sir  Dinshaw  Petit,  a  citizen  of  the  type  of  Herodes  Atticus,  whose 
charities  were  "imperial  works,  and  worthy  kings,"  and  in  Sir 
Arthur  Strachey,  who  was  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Bombay 
before  he  was  forty,  and  died  a  Chief  Justice  at  Allahabad,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty- three.  He  was  a  very  capable  Judge,  and  an 
estimable  man,  whose  place  will  not  be  easily  filled.  Such  is  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  chief  current  events,  and  of  subjects  which 
at  present  are  of  interest  in  our  Indian  Empire.  The  telegrams 
discount  the  detailed  reports,  which  reach  us  later,  and  a  brief 
notice  of  what  occurs,  as  it  occurs,  may  be  of  use  to  English 
readers. 

J.  D.  KEES. 
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THE  SLAVE  TRADE  IN  NORTHERN 
NIGERIA* 

I. 
THE  BAIDER 

The  child-stealer — The  lady-killer — The  village  vampire — The  privateer 
— The  royal  raider — The  barracoon. 

THE  details  about  slavery  contained  in  the  following  pages  were 
collected  by  me  a  few  years  ago  while  accompanying,  as  a  medical 
officer  and  naturalist,  the  expedition  t  to  West  Central  Africa, 
sent  out  by  the  Hausa  Association  of  London,  to  study  the  Hausa 
language.  With  this  expedition  I  crossed  the  greater  part  of  the 
Hausa  States  which  lie  at  the  back  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  approximately  between  Lake  Chad  and  the  waters  of  the 
middle  Niger.  At  that  time  this  territory  was  independent ;  now 
the  Hausa  States  form  part  of  the  British  Empire  and  are  known 
as  Northern  Nigeria. 

Coming  as  I  did  into  close  touch  with  the  people,  I  had 
every  opportunity  of  seeing  matters  as  they  were  and  indeed  as 
they  are  to  a  very  great  extent  at  the  present  day.  I  lived  among 
the  natives,  shaved  my  head,  wore  their  dress  and  adopted  their 
manners,  and,  as  I  speak  their  language,  had  little  difficulty 
in  seeing  anything  I  wanted  to  see,  and  none  at  all  in  supple- 

*  Referring  to  the  recent  defeat  of  the  Nigerian  .emirs,  Sir  James  Willcocks, 
K.C.M.G.,  expressed  the  following  opinion  :  "  As  a  result  of  the  defeat  of  these  emirs 
a  large  tract  of  territory  of  many  hundreds  of  square  miles  should  now  be  freed  from 
the  cruel  thraldom  of  incessant  slave-raiding  by  bloodthirsty  rulers.  Critics  at 
home  who  wonder  why  so  much  fighting  is  necessary  must  remember  that  it  is  one 
of  our  first  duties  to  stop  slave-raiding  and  similar  barbarities,  and  that  this  cannot 
be  done  without  first  putting  the  fear  of  God  into  the  hearts  of  such  men  as  those 
who  have  just  been  subdued.  Thousands  of  people  have  now  been  set  at  liberty,  and 
will  be  free  to  pursue  their  peaceful  avocations  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  the 
Empire  at  large.  It  is  difficult  for  anyone  who  has  not  witnessed  it  to  realise  the 
terrible  hardships  entailed  on  the  whole  peaceful  population  by  the  autocratic  and 
diabolical  system  followed  by  these  emirs,  and  of  the  immense  relief  which  Sir 
Frederick  Lugard  and  Colonel  Kemball  have  conferred  upon  the  colony  by  over- 
throwing their  rule." — (Times,  April  26,  1801.) 

t  The  expedition  was  commanded  by  Mr.  Charles  Eobinson,  now  Canon  of  Eipon. 
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menting  what  I  saw  by  the  results  of  careful  inquiry.  Among 
my  acquaintances  I  numbered  several  kings  whose  slave-raiding 
enormities  make  one  shudder  to  recall  their  acquaintance.  I 
have  seen  the  midnight  sky  red  with  flames,  I  have  smelled 
the  smoke  on  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  seen  it  settling  like  a 
pall  over  ruined  homesteads.  I  have  seen  the  hauls  of  prisoners 
resulting  from  the  raids  roped  neck  to  neck  and  wrist  to  wrist.  I 
have  seen  them  stuffed  by  crowds  into  barracoons. 

For  months  I  was  a  daily  visitor  at  one  of  the  largest  slave 
markets  in  Africa  where  some  of  the  dealers  were  my  personal 
friends,  and  I  have  watched  slave  life  develop  in  all  manner  of 
ways.  I  have  seen  slaves  living  under  conditions  of  almost  in- 
describable misery.  I  have  seen  others  again  in  situations  of  fair 
comfort,  a  few  in  affluence.  I  have  known  slaves  become  rulers 
of  cities,  and  I  have  seen  them  dying  lingering  deaths,  uncared 
for  and  forgotten.  I  have  known  them  as  mothers  of  kings  and 
leaders  of  armies,  and  I  have  witnessed  the  fowls  of  the  air 
picking  their  flesh  by  the  wayside,  and  their  bones  whitening  in 
the  noonday  sun. 

Any  consideration  of  slavery,  however  unpretentious,  natur- 
ally arranges  itself  into  three  divisions.  In  the  first  place  we 
have  the  processes  by  which  slaves  are  obtained ;  in  the  second 
the  buying  and  selling  part  of  the  business,  while  place  number 
three  is  occupied  by  the  natural  history,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  of 
the  slave  himself. 

In  this  particular  article  I  propose  to  confine  myself  to  the 
first  division — the  processes  by  which  slaves  are  obtained,  and  I 
have  called  it  "  The  Eaider,"  because  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
term,  slave-raiding  may  be  said  to  include  every  measure  by  which 
people  originally  free  may  be  made  slaves.  From  the  casual 
stealing  of  an  infant  to  the  impounding  of  the  population  of  a 
kingdom  the  processes  are  identical,  the  injustice  the  same.  In 
Hausaland  the  system  is  carried  on  in  all  degrees  of  magnitude, 
from  the  infinitesimally  small  to  the  infinitely  great. 

Probably  the  smallest  operator  in  the  way  of  making  slaves  is 
the  child-stealer.  The  casual  child- stealer  is  a  man  or  more 
probably  a  woman  whose  ostensible  occupation  is  that  of  a  petty 
trader  hawking  goods — salt,  needles,  cotton  cord,  among  villages 
lying  some  distance  from  recognised  trade  centres.  Let  us 
suppose  we  have  a  woman  to  deal  with.  Of  course  she  is  black. 
She  wears  a  blue  cotton  cloth  round  her  middle — if  she  is  on  the 
road  probably  nothing  else — on  her  head  is  a  little  soft  ring-like 
pad,  and  on  the  pad  is  the  huge  calabash  or  basket  containing  her 
wares.  On  the  march  she  trudges  along  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  miles  an  hour.  When  nearing  the  gates  of  a  village  she 
rests  by  the  bank  of  some  friendly  pool  or  stream,  and  washes  the 
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dust  from  her  hands  and  feet,  straightens  her  hair,  and  puts  on  a 
skirt  of  white  calico.  Her  toilette  finished  she  looks  at  herself  in 
a  little  mirror  about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny,  which  she  holds  in 
the  palm  of  her  left  hand,  and  a  long  way  off  so  as  to  get  as 
much  of  herself  into  it  as  possible,  and  is  satisfied.  "  To  !  .  .  . 
ya-i-keau  .  .  .  mu  shiga"  (Hm !  .  .  .  yes,  that's  all  right  .  .  , 
well,  I  suppose  I  must  be  getting  along.) 

In  the  village  she  puts  up  at  the  rest-house,  the  wurin  baJco: 
the  place  of  a  stranger,  and  at  once  begins  her  work.  Day  aftel 
day  she  wanders  about  with  her  pack  visiting  every  compound 
and  any  outlying  farms  there  may  be.  Apparently  she  is  applying 
herself  to  business  solely,  but  all  the  while  she  is  carefully  taking 
stock  of  the  place,  getting  acquainted  with  the  run  of  it,  settling 
which  children  she  will  steal,  ascertaining  where  they  play,  at 
what  time  they  frequent  certain  spots,  and  where  it  would  be 
most  convenient  to  drop  upon  them.  When  all  is  arranged  to  her 
satisfaction  she  moves  on.  Some  ten  days  later  several  children 
disappear,  but  seeing  that  many  people  have  passed  through  the 
village  since  the  advent  of  the  casual  hawker,  suspicion  does  not 
necessarily  attach  to  her.  Moreover,  African  children,  like  English 
children,  are  fond  of  playing  in  water,  and  there  are  the  water 
spirits  to  reckon  with,  and  Kada,  the  crocodile ;  who  knows  when 
he  may  appear  or  whom  he  may  take  ?  But  our  "  trader  "  has 
been  lying  perdu  in  the  bush  that  surrounds  every  African  village, 
she  has  been  stalking  those  children  each  and  every  day  till  at 
last  she  has  discovered  a  few  of  the  finest  of  them  together. 
Then  she  has  seized  them,  and  taking  them  away  to  the  nearest 
large  town  disposed  of  them,  cheaply  most  probably,  to  some  slave- 
dealer  of  indifferent  reputation  who  plays  the  part  of  a  "  fence." 
It  is  her  trade. 

Next  on  the  list  of  individual  operators  comes  the  "  lady-killer." 
He  does  not  steal  by  cunning  or  force,  but  by  simple  damnable 
meanness.  He  preys  on  women.  He  is  usually  a  young  man  of 
more  than  ordinarily  attractive  appearance.  He  also  passes  as  a 
trader.  Arriving  at  a  village  he  looks  round  to  see  if  there  be 
a  smart  valuable  looking  young  woman  get-at-able.  If  there  be, 
that  is  his  billet.  He  has  a  rest  or  falls  sick — anything  for  delay. 
He  throws  himself  in  the  damsel's  way,  smiles  at  her  in  the  street, 
happens  to  be  at  the  well  just  when  she  comes  to  draw  water. 
The  well  is  a  great  institution  in  African  courting.  It  appears  to 
act  as  a  medium.  At  the  well  side  you  can  talk  to  a  young  woman 
you  have  not  been  "  introduced  "  to  ;  it  would  be  rude  to  do  so 
ten  yards  away  in  the  village  street.  Our  trader  takes  advantage 
of  the  privilege.  They  meet  again.  One  day  the  girl  tells  him 
she  is  going  out  to  the  fann  in  the  afternoon  to  take  some  honey 
to  the  old  woman  who  lives  in  the  watch  hut.  No,  he  may  not 
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come.  But  lie  does.  The  intimacy  thickens.  Of  course,  he 
could  marry  the  girl  in  the  ordinary  way  if  he  liked,  by  paying 
his  cows ;  but  paying  is  not  in  his  line,  he  wants  her  for  nothing 
— to  steal  her.  So  he  descants  upon  his  poverty,  works  his  lonely 
lot  for  all  it  is  worth,  and  leads  her  to  believe  that  the  last  drop 
of  bitterness  in  his  cup  is  now  complete — having  found  the  one 
woman  to  whom  his  heart  has  gone  out  in  pure  unadulterated 
affection,  severed  from  him  by  his  unhappy  circumstances. 

The  African  girl  is  built  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  average 
human  girl.  Her  feelings  are  by  this  time  usually  roused.  She 
is  a  mass  of  sympathy.  Her  wooer  bemoans  his  fate.  He  says 
he  supposes  that  some  empty-headed  nincompoop  with  hereditary 
ivory  or  rubber  or  cows  or  whatever  else  happens  to  be  the  local 
equivalent  for  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straitened  forehead  of 
the  fool  here,  will  get  her,  and  he — he  must  go  away  again — 
away  in  the  cold,  cold  world,  to  take  up  once  more  the  sad  and 
lonely  lot  that  had  been  his  before  they  met.  It  would  be  doubly 
lonely  now. 

No  !  no  !  he  mustn't  go  away,  she  couldn't  bear  it ;  or  if  he 
does,  he  must  take  her  with  him. 

The  villain  throws  in  a  remonstrance  or  two  which  she 
promptly  sweeps  away. 

There  is  her  father. 

Her  father  ?  What  does  that  matter.  Is  he  not  more  to  her 
than  many  fathers  ? 

He  has  no  money. 

Well !  she  doesn't  want  money,  she  wants  him.  And  they 
elope. 

The  step  once  taken  there  is  only  about  a  month  between 
that  young  woman  and  the  nearest  slave  market.  As  soon  as 
her  enslaver  has  tired  of  her,  and  that  type  of  man  readily  tires, 
he  will  sell  her  for  money  and  begin  the  abominable  game  all 
over  again.  It  is  only  fair  to  Africa  to  say  that  even  the  slave- 
dealer  who  told  me  of  this  particular  "  wrinkle  "  considered  this 
young  man's  practices  "  real  low  down." 

I  pass  on  to  another  rogue  of  the  same  class,  and  from  his 
habit  of  fixing  on  a  village — usually  his  native  village  to  begin 
with — and  draining  it  of  its  young  blood,  I  have  called  him 
the  "  vampire  "  :  the  village  vampire.  A  ne'er-do-well  leaves  the 
cluster  of  hamlets  among  which  he  has  grown  up  and  treks  away 
to  the  nearest  great  city.  It  may  be  that  some  little  complication 
necessitates  his  going,  some  little  misunderstanding  about  some- 
body else's  wife  or  somebody  else's  rubber,  or  maybe  he  has 
killed  someone — anyway  he  goes,  and  for  a  time  the  place  of  his 
nativity  knows  him  no  more.  One  fine  day  he  returns  nicely 
dressed,  with  plenty  of  money  and  of  smug  countenance.  He  has 
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been  successful  at  business  in  the  great  city,  he  says,  and  has 
come  back — for  a  rest — and  to  let  the  folks  at  home  see  that  he 
was  not  so  bad  as  they  took  him  for.  He  readily  admits  that  he 
was  injudicious — wild  perhaps.  Ah  !  yes,  he  sees  it  all  now. 

At  first  his  friends  and  relations  take  his  professions  with  a 
certain  amount  of  reservation,  but  what  would  you?  His  own 
people  are  so  glad  to  see  the  change,  and  make  so  much  of  it,  and 
he  really  looks  so  good  that  after  a  while  the  most  sceptical  relax, 
and  our  ne'er-do-well,  who  is  really  a  smart  man  in  his  way,  glides 
back  for  a  few  months  into  his  old  position  in  the  neighbourhood, 
plus  the  good  opinion  of  his  neighbours. 

During  that  few  months  many  strange  things  occur.  There 
was  a  little  drove  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  headman ;  it  was 
cache  at  a  spot  among  the  mountains  known  only  to  the  villagers ; 
it  disappears.  Search  high,  search  low,  not  a  trace  of  it  can  be 
found,  not  even  a  solitary  track.  The  reformed  rake,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  having  brought  back  a  good  gun  with  him  from  the 
town,  and  ammunition,  pursues  the  trade  of  a  hunter,  assists  in 
the  search  himself,  but  even  he  can  make  nothing  of  it.  Then 
Adisa,  the  twelve  year  old  daughter  of  Halou,  the  worker  in 
leather,  goes  into  the  forest  in  search  of  wild  honey  and  never 
comes  back.  Then  another  child  disappears  and  another.  And 
the  people  begin  to  talk  of  demons  and  witchcraft. 

But  the  culminating  disaster  is  at  the  time  of  the  yearly  festa. 
Several  young  girls  have  been  undergoing  the  usual  course  of  in- 
struction qualifying  for  the  wifely  responsibilities.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  of  them  in  all.  They  are  to  be  initiated  into  the  adult 
female  society  on  the  feast  day.  The  day  arrives.  In  the  afternoon, 
accompanied  by  certain  wise  women,  they  go  into  the  bush  to 
perform  the  final  ablutions  at  the  sacred  spring.  They  are  to  take 
an  important  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  evening.  Towards 
sunset  the  village  waits  for  them.  The  tom-toms  are  set  just 
outside  the  line  of  houses  against  a  background  of  circular,  conical 
roofed,  dun-coloured  huts.  The  men  to  beat  them  are  ready.  At 
the  first  gleam  of  the  girls'  "  white  clay  smeared  "  bodies  coming 
through  the  deep  dark  greenery  of  the  groove,  their  booming 
voices  will  give  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  rejoicings. 

Toom  Toom  .  .  .  Toom,  Toom,  Toom.  The  people  wait 
expectant— but — the  drums  are  silent. 

The  sun  sets,  yet  the  girls  linger.  What  does  it  mean  ? 
Gradually  a  sense  of  disaster  begins  to  creep  into  the  hearts  of  the 
waiting  friends.  Something  must  have  happened  !  What  can  it 
be  ?  They  will  send  and  find  out.  The  privileged  women  who 
are  despatched  return  with  consternation  depicted  upon  their 
countenances.  They  are  received  in  silence,  deep,  dank,  dead 
silence. 
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"  We  have  been  to  the  glade,"  they  say,  hardly  speaking  above 
a  whisper.  "  But  they  were  not  there  !  We  have  searched,  but 
have  not  found  them  !  "  And  then — "  Oh  !  wae  !  wae  !  wae  !  " 
breaking  into  the  shrill  lamentations  of  the  country. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  master  spirit  to  assert  itself.  Our  ne'er- 
do-well  rises  to  the  occasion,  condoles  with  the  bereaved,  takes 
counsel  with  the  elders,  and  personalty  conducts  a  search  party. 
They  scour  the  neighbourhood,  but  without  avail.  In  the  glade 
itself  nothing  is  found  but  an  amulet  which  was  worn  by  one  of 
the  girls,  and  which  had  evidently  been  torn  off  with  some 
violence.  The  village  elders  hold  a  council.  The  ne'er-do-well  is 
not  an  elder  of  course,  but  on  account  of  his  general  good  qualities 
and  the  diligence  and  capacity  he  has  displayed  during  the  recent 
crisis,  he  is  asked  to  attend.  The  firelight  which  lights  up  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  surrounding  the  clearing  in  which  the  sitting 
is  held,  falls  on  a  dismayed  lot  of  countenances.  One  only  is 
calm,  that  of  the  ne'er-do-well — his  mind  is  clear  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  recent  disasters — the  facts  admit  of  but  one  explanation. 
The  elders  hang  on  his  words.  Evil  spirits  are  at  work,  some  of 
the  malevolent  influences  of  the  bush  have  been  disturbed  ;  how  or 
why,  of  course,  he  cannot  say,  but  that  it  is  so  he  is  certain. 
Nothing  human  could  have  evaded  the  stringency  of  his  searches 
in  the  last  instance,  and,  pointing  to  the  rent-off  charm  as  evi- 
dence, he  suggests  that  it  was  probably  torn  away  by  some  evil 
spirit. 

The  solution  is  received  with  approval,  assent  is  grunted 
from  firelight  and  shadow.  But  has  he  nothing  more  to  say,  no 
remedy  to  suggest  ?  There  is  a  pause  filled  by  the  settling  in  of 
the  fire,  and  the  spurting  sizzle  of  the  sap ;  the  councillors  sit  like 
graven  images.  Yes  !  he  has  a  suggestion  to  make.  In  the  town 
in  which  he  but  recently  dwelt  there  is  a  certain  magician,  whose 
hands  are  as  the  hands  of  fate,  and  before  whose  power  evil  spirits 
tremble  and  fall — let  them  send  unto  him  an  offering,  an  offering 
of  cloth  and  rubber  and  salt,  from  every  man  a  heifer  or  two  and  a 
goat,  and  let  the  offering  be  placed  on  asses,  with  money  and  food 
for  the  journey,  and  he,  even  he  that  once  was  as  nothing  amongst 
them,  will  take  the  offering  and  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  the  magician, 
and  beg  of  him  a  charm  that  shall  be  unto  them  as  a  strong  wall 
against  their  enemy,  and  as  a  defence  against  the  spirits  that 
waste  them  ;  so  shall  their  mourning  be  turned  into  joy. 

A  few  days  later  the  ne'er-do-well  sets  out  with  the  offering, 
the  salt  and  the  rubber  on  asses,  and  the  heifers  in  droves,  and 
gets  him  away  to  the  city  wherein  he  had  dwelt.  To  lay  the 
offering  at  the  feet  of  the  magician  ?  Oh,  no  !  To  share  with 
his  confederates  the  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of  the  head- 
man's stolen  cattle,  and  the  children,  and  the  girls  who  have  been 
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disposed  of  as  slaves,  and  the  salt,  and  the  rubber,  and  the  heifers, 
and  the  asses,  and  afterwards  to  betake  himself  with  his  part  of 
the  plunder  into  a  far  country — probably  as  much  as  ten  days' 
journey  off — where  he  may  spend  his  ill-gotten  gains  ;  and,  undis- 
turbed by  fear  of  detection,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. 

In  Hausaland  a  wider  field  exists  for  the  exercise  of  individual 
industry  in  slave-raiding  than  is  within  the  reach  of  the  types 
already  shown.  In  different  parts  of  the  country  there  are 
wide  areas,  in  some  cases  many  thousands  of  square  miles  in 
extent,  not  colonised  by  Hausas.  These  are  mostly  wild  and 
mountainous  districts,  and  they  are  in  the  hands  of  numerous 
small  pagan  tribes.  Though  the  land  occupied  by  these  tribes 
falls  nominally  within  one  or  the  other  of  the  Hausa  provinces, 
the  tribesmen  pay  no  taxes,  nor  do  they  profess  allegiance  to 
the  provincial  governors.  They  are  of  a  different  race  to  the 
Hausas,  speak  many  different  languages,  are  not  united  among 
themselves,  and  some  are  natives  of  a  very  low  type.  Dis- 
tricts such  as  these,  teeming  with  small  tribes  having  neither 
the  strength  to  defend  themselves  individually,  nor  the  sense  to 
try  collective  resistance,  form  ideal  hunting-grounds  for  slave- 
hunters.  They  are  open  to  all  who  have  enough  capital  to  start 
ravaging  them.  And  this  is  how  it  is  done. 

A  citizen  of  one  of  the  large  Mohammedan  towns,  a  man  of 
substance,  wants  change  of  air  and  scene — with  perhaps  a  dash  of 
excitement,  and  he  is  not  above  taking  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
money  out  of  it.      He  arms  all  his  slaves,  buys  a  few  more  to 
make  up  his  strength,  and  invites  some  young  men  to  accompany 
him.     Thus  equipped  he  sets  out  with  his  friends  for  one  of  these 
districts  where  they  have  their  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  their 
dash  of  excitement — all  at  the  expense  of  the  local  native.     Some 
parts  of  the  country  are  overrun  with  bands  of   this  sort,  who 
outrage  and  burn,  slay  and  enslave  in  the  most  ruthless  manner. 
Their  excesses  make  the  tracts  they  affect  almost  impassable  to 
the  ordinary  traveller.     Single  traders  dare  not  cross  them  at  all. 
When  small  parties   try  the  crossing,  they  carry  their  food 
with  them  and  travel  by  night.     During  the  day  they  lie  hidden 
in  some  nest  of  rocks  or  thorny  thicket.     Larger  parties  travel 
heavily  armed,  and  even  then  sometimes  come  to  grief ;  while 
when  a  caravan  like  that  of  the  Hausa  Association's  Expedition 
is  on  the  move,  commanded  by  white  men  and  possessing  white 
men's  rifles,  traders  will  wait  weeks  and  months  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  travelling  under  its  escort.     Hundreds  accompanied  us, 
and  it  was  rather  a  nuisance,  for  they  were  afraid  even  then,  and 
wanted  to  march  in  our  line,  and  sleep  under  the  muzzles  of  our 
rifles,  and  not  without  reason,  for  some  of  them  were  carried  off 
as  it  was  not  two  hundred  yards  from  our  very  camp-fires. 
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The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  native  of  the  country  is  just  what 
one  might  expect.  He  is  a  rank  savage  to  begin  with,  and  the 
treatment  he  receives  does  not  improve  him.  He  expects  violence 
at  the  hands  of  every  stranger,  and  his  expectations  make  him 
unnaturally  cunning,  and  lead  him  to  brutal  reprisals.  He  knows 
that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  the  people  who  come  into 
his  country  come  with  the  object  of  making  slaves  of  his  boys  and 
girls,  and  incidentally  killing  him,  and  experience  teaches  him 
that  they  usually  make  good  their  intentions,  but  he  does  not  give 
up  the  struggle,  he  takes  every  possible  measure  to  secure  himself 
against  surprise,  and  when  brought  to  bay,  fights  with  the 
despairing  energy  and  vicious  snap  of  the  cornered  rat. 

His  attitude  and  habits  as  modified  by  constant  liability  to 
attack  are  interesting.  He  has  developed  the  restless  animal-like 
watchfulness  of  the  hunted  beast.  At  every  few  yards  he  scans 
all  the  possible  cover  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  there  be  any  sign 
whereby  he  may  be  distinguished  from  other  animals,  it  is  not  his 
clothes,  for  he  wears  none,  neither  do  his  women.  He  is  in  a  state 
of  chronic  expectation  of  evil. 

The  native  never  does  anything  without  a  weapon  in  his 
hand.  To  be  correct  I  should  say  on  his  hand,  for  the 
kanga  is  a  huge  murderous  knife  so  constructed  that  it  can- 
not be  laid  down — it  is  fixed  to  the  hand  so  that  it  remains 
exactly  in  the  position  most  fitted  for  immediate  use,  while  yet 
the  wearer  has  free  use  of  the  member.  He  sleeps  with  the  kanga 
on.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  necessity  enforcing  invention. 
The  knife  is  manufactured  of  wrought  iron.  The  handle  of  the 
blade  lies  in  the  palm,  and  a  lighter  piece  of  iron  crosses  the 
back  of  the  hand  and  retains  it  there.  The  light  piece  of  iron 
and  the  handle  of  the  knife  make  an  arrangement  shaped  like  the 
capital  letter  D.  The  native  squeezes  his  hand  through  the 
opening,  and  the  weapon  is  in  place.  It  fits  very  tightly  and  is 
bulky  and  strong.  It  is  used  for  stabbing,  and  the  point  is 
directed  from  the  heel  of  the  hand  backward,  so  that  if  the  wearer 
be  seized  from  behind  unawares,  as  he  is  constantly  liable  to  be, 
whatever  he  may  be  doing,  there  is  the  blade  always  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice,  to  be  dashed  into  his  assailant's  body. 

But  even  the  kanga  does  not  give  the  natives  confidence  enough 
to  sit  down  and  smoke  in  the  ordinary  manner  when  away  from  the 
shelter  of  their  villages.  On  such  occasions  they  only  smoke  in 
pairs,  using  a  double-barrelled  pipe  designedlfor  the  purpose.  Some 
wise  man  amongst  them  invented  the  double-barrelled  pipe,  and 
a  most  useful  instrument  it  is.  There  is  a  long  stem  with  a 
mouthpiece  at  both  ends  and  two  bowls  in  the  middle.  The 
channel  from  each  mouthpiece  runs  to  the  bowl  nearest  that 
end,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  apparatus  is  that  it  compels 
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any  two  persons  using  it  to  be  constantly  looking  in  opposite 
directions,  instead  of  sitting  side  by  side  and  only  looking  one 
way,  as  would  most  probably  be  the  case  were  they  using 
ordinary  pipes. 

The  villages  in  which  these  people  live  are  of  a  pattern  with 
the  rest  of  their  belongings.  They  are  either  perched  up  in 
almost  inaccessible  positions,  or  hidden  away  so  as  to  be  barely 
discoverable.  I  have  seen  them  on  the  tops  of  rocky  hills  with 
only  one  path  up,  and  that  only  negotiable  by  means  of  ropes. 
I  have  come  across  them  in  dark  dank  hollows  surrounded  by 
labyrinths  of  ditches.  The  eyries  are  healthy  and  free,  but  the 
jungle  dwellings  are  just  the  reverse.  They  are  hidden  away  in 
cup-like  valleys,  buried  in  trees,  the  overhanging  branches  of 
which  drip  with  moisture,  while  their  naked  trunks  and  limbs  are 
slimy  and  green. 

In  these  semi-underground  lairs  everything  is  damp.  The 
roofs  of  the  huts  are  tattered  and  decayed ;  the  walls  are  crumbled 
and  broken.  The  soil  is  covered  with  filth,  the  atmosphere  laden 
with  the  odour  of  decay ;  the  light  of  the  sun  shut  out  by  the 
tangle  of  intervening  vegetation  ;  and  these  things  are  nothing 
more  than  a  suitable  setting  for  the  filthy  bodies,  scared  faces, 
and  half-brutish  appearance  of  such  inhabitants  as  permit  them- 
selves to  be  seen.  It  is  amid  such  surroundings  as  these  that  the 
private  raider  does  his  share  towards  supplying  the  ever-constant 
demands  of  the  slave  market. 

But  their  share  is  only  a  small  one  when  compared  to  the 
scale  on  which  business  is  worked  by  the  ruling  Emirs.  When 
these  nobles  give  their  minds  to  the  subject,  the  slave  output  is 
royal  indeed.  At  Tunis  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Hausa  man 
who  told  me  the  story  of  his  life.  It  was  pervaded  by  an  influence 
called  Yaki.  Once  upon  a  time  he  had,  so  he  said,  parents  : 
Yaki  had  killed  them.  As  a  boy  he  was  much  attached  to  his 
native  village  :  Yaki  drove  him  out  of  it.  When  he  became  older 
he  fixed  his  affections  upon  a  certain  girl :  Yaki  snatched  her 
out  of  his  hand.  He  accumulated  wealth,  but  only  for  Yaki  to 
dissipate  it.  He  had  been  strong  :  Yaki  knocked  him  down  and 
inflicted  on  him  serious  bodily  injuries.  He  had,  moreover,  been 
free :  Yaki  seized  him,  and  as  a  crowning  injustice,  made  him  a 
slave.  Yaki  is  the  Hausa  word  for — "  war." 

When  I  visited  Hausaland  I  found  my  informant's  story 
circumstantially  correct.  Although  all  the  provinces  in  the 
district  are  supposed  to  be  federated  and  under  the  Sultan  of 
Sokoto,  they  are  anything  but  united.  In  fact  the  various  com- 
munities never  seem  to  be  comfortable  except  when  they  are 
fighting,  and  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  mainspring  of 
the  fight  is  the  desire  to  amass  slaves.  The  Sultan  of  Sokoto 
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fights  against  his  Emirs  (the  provincial  governors) — result  slaves. 
His  Emirs  return  the  compliment — result  slaves.  Big  Emirs 
fight  against  little  ones — slaves  again  ;  little  Emirs  persecute 
lesser  ones — more  slaves.  Mohammedans  fight  against  pagans 
for  the  same  object ;  and  the  pagans,  beset  on  every  hand,  harried 
without  ceasing,  mad  with  rage  and  frenzied  with  fear,  fight 
against  anybody  and  everybody  they  can  lay  their  hands  on. 

Some  Emirs  go  further  than  merely  fighting  against  their 
brother  Emirs  :  they  do  not  hesitate,  when  in  want  of  money  and 
unable  to  find  a  casus  belli  against  a  neighbour,  to  trump  up 
charges  against  their  own  subordinates  and  make  those  charges 
the  occasion  of  despoiling  them.  I  knew  an  Emir,  who,  finding 
himself  a  little  short  when  making  up  the  yearly  tribute  for  the 
Emperor,  sent  a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  a  village  in  his  own 
territory,  not  ten  miles  from  the  city  gates,  and  one,  more- 
over, that  paid  him  regular  tribute,  with  orders  to  bring  in  all 
the  young  women  and  girls  at  work  on  the  farms,  and  it  was 
done— sixteen  were  picked  out  and  the  rest  sent  back. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  case  I  can  cite  of  rulers  seizing  as  slaves 
their  law-abiding  tax-paying  subjects.  I  have  known  close  on 
five  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  absolutely  depopulated  by 
the  ruling  Emir.  I  crossed  the  raided  territory  myself  and  saw 
with  my  own  eyes  huge  walled  towns  entirely  deserted,  thousands 
of  acres  of  farm-land  relapsing  into  jungle,  and  an  entire  popula- 
tion absorbed.  And  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  done  once  or  twice 
in  a  century,  but  is  absolutely  being  done  somewhere  or  other 
every  day.  As  a  practical  example  of  killing  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg,  it  is  unique.  It  is  monumental  in  its  stupidity. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  certain  Emir  is  in  want  of  money — 
wants  to  build  a  new  palace,  or  lay  in  a  gross  more  wives — he 
looks  round  to  see  what  and  whom  he  may  devour.  Ah  !  he  says 
in  his  heart,  there  is  such  and  such  a  town  in  our  dominions; 
the  granaries  should  be  full,  the  young  men  and  maidens  many ; 
and  he  calls  the  captain  of  the  guard. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  the  elders  of came  to  greet  us  ?  " 

the  Emir  inquires. 

The  captain,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  replies  : 
"  Many  moons,  0  king  !  " 

"  Ha  !  I  thought  so,"  the  Emir  rejoins.  "  Well,  they  must  be 
reminded.  Take  with  you  men,  food  and  money ;  and  go  and 
fall  upon  the  town  and  smite  it,  hew  its  elders  in  pieces  and  bring 
me  the  corn  and  the  oil,  and  certain  of  the  young  men  and  the 
maidens  that  my  wrath  may  be  appeased." 

Accordingly  the  captain  takes  a  company  of  armed  men  and 
sets  out  for  the  doomed  town.  In  the  morning  while  it  is  yet 
dark,  when  the  gates  are  opened  for  ihe  early  wayfarer,  the 
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attacking  party  rush  in  and  slay  all  who  offer  any  resistance, 
capturing  the  young  men  and  maidens,  and  firing  the  thatches. 
And  the  rising  sun  looks  down  on  fettered  slaves  and  gory 
corpses ;  broken  walls  and  smoking  ruins  where  but  the  evening 
before  it  had  set  upon  a  smiling  landscape  and  a  peaceful 
community. 

To  obtain  a  full  light  on  the  way  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  slaves  are  provided  for  the  markets,  I  will  describe  a  raid  on 
a  large  scale  from  start  to  finish.  Let  us  imagine  that  an  Emir 
has  quarrelled  with  a  neighbouring  Emir,  and  that  he  has  given 
authority  to  one  of  his  war  captains  to  raid  a  certain  town  in  his 
enemy's  dominions.  The  captain  gathers  together  his  men,  giving 
them  no  hint  as  to  where  they  are  going.  Some  are  mounted  and 
some  are  on  foot.  Some  are  armed  with  swords,  others  with 
spears  ;  a  few  have  guns,  while  large  quantities  of  rope,  chains 
and  slave  sticks  are  taken  to  secure  the  captives.  Thus  equipped 
the  expedition  starts,  the  men  marching  in  small  companies, 
avoiding  frequented  routes  and  mercilessly  suppressing  anyone 
they  meet  who  might  possibly  raise  an  alarm.  They  rendez-vous 
at  the  frontier  and  approach  the  object  of  their  intentions  by 
night  marches,  the  last  march  being  long  and  straight  and  swift, 
like  the  swoop  of  a  hawk. 

From  sunset,  all  through  the  night,  they  drive  steadily  forward 
in  the  moonlight  or  the  darkness,  through  tree-laden  bush,  over 
smiling  farm-lands,  by  babbling  streams  and  sleeping  villages, 
arriving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  they  have  designs 
on  just  before  dawn.  During  that  day  they  remain  in  ambush, 
pulling  themselves  together — getting  ready.  Then  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  following  morning,  while  all  the  country  is  wrapped 
in  sleep,  they  fall  upon  their  prey.  With  blood-curdling  yells 
they  rush  to  the  attack,  the  more  adventurous  spirits  scaling  the 
walls  and  opening  the  gates  for  the  rest.  There  is  hardly  any 
fighting.  Now  and  then  one  of  the  townsmen,  bolder  and  more 
ready  than  the  rest,  organises  some  resistance,  but  as  a  rule  the 
awakened  folks  seize  whatever  arms  they  can  lay  their  hands  on 
and  blunder  out,  only  to  be  butchered  on  their  own  doorsteps. 
For  a  time  the  women  and  children  cower  silently  in  the  huts, 
then  with  wail  and  cry,  break  madly  for  the  gates.  But  the  gates 
are  guarded.  They  turn  backward  toward  the  town.  The  houses 
are  in  flames. 

As  the  flames  creep  higher  and  higher  into  the  sky,  amid  the 
hiss  and  crackle  of  the  burning  thatch,  the  polishing  off  of  those 
that  resist  is  finished,  and  the  second  part  of  the  business  set 
about.  This  is  the  securing  of  the  captives.  One  by  one  they 
are  dragged  from  their  hiding-places  and  inspected ;  the  old  men 
and  women  are  kicked  out  of  the  way  or  knocked  on  the  head,  as 
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may  please  the  inclination  of  the  individual  raider.  If  the  raider 
happens  to  have  been  hurt,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he 
knocks,  and  knocks  hard.  The  young  men  are  shackled,  the  boys 
tied  together,  the  girls  and  young  women  roped  neck  to  neck.  A 
guard  is  told  off  to  look  after  the  men — if  any  resist,  a  blade 
gleams  in  the  firelight,  drips,  and  is  dried.  The  babies  are 
collected  together  and  bundled  into  skips  and  bags.  Then  the 
horn  sounds. 

"  Is  everybody  here  ?  "  shouts  the  captain. 

Provided  there  has  been  no  fatal  casualty,  a  hoarse  "  Muna 
nan  "  (we  are  here)  is  the  response ;  if  any  one  has  been  killed, 
there  is  silence,  broken  only  by  the  man  standing  by  what  looks 
like  a  log  in  the  fitful  light  shed  by  the  flames,  says  :  "  sai  Homo 
or  Salou  (all  except  Momo  or  Salou  or  whatever  the  dead  man's 
name  happens  to  be).  But  there  is  no  delay  about  the  dead, 
the  burning  village  is  their  funeral  pyre ;  the  column  moves  and 
then  begins  that  most  savage  thing  in  the  whole  scope  of  African 
soldiering — a  flying  march  across  hostile  territory  with  slaves. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  At  any  moment  the  soldiers  of 
the  governor  of  the  province  into  which  the  raid  has  been  made 
may  swoop  down  upon  them  in  force,  and  it  may  become  their 
turn  to  be  slaughtered  and  captured.  The  march  is  practically 
continuous.  During  the  first  day  or  two,  while  the  slaves  are 
still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  country,  the  most  reckless 
attempts  at  escape  are  made.  Often  half  a  dozen  at  a  time, 
chains  and  all,  will  make  a  break  for  the  bush.  It  rarely  comes 
off.  The  bullets  are  before  them,  or  a  score  of  the  swift-footed 
soldiery,  eager  for  blood,  spring  after  them,  and  broad-bladed 
knives  are  plunged  deep  in  quivering  vitals :  escape  must  be 
discouraged. 

This  kind  of  thing  is  only  an  incident  in  the  day's  work. 
It  occasions  no  more  delay  than  is  necessary  to  wrench  the 
irons  from  the  dead  and  rivet  them  on  some  less  fortunate 
person.  Despatch  at  all  costs  is  the  watchword.  There  is  a 
brief  stop  for  rest  and  food  at  noon — during  the  greatest  heat, 
then  on,  on.  Worn  down  with  shock  and  hunger  and  fatigue, 
slave  after  slave,  men  as  well  as  women,  drop  from  the  line  on  to 
the  road— done.  To  drop  out  is  to  die.  It  would  never  do  to 
leave  them  behind  alive,  the  whole  caravan  would  drop  out ;  so  a 
lance  is  passed  through  them,  their  irons  are  wrenched  off,  and 
they  rest ;  but  for  the  others,  on,  on,  on.  By-and-by,  the  bank 
of  a  river  is  reached.  If  there  has  been  rain  in  the  mountains,  the 
water  is  deep  and  swift  and  blind.  Driven  by  their  captors,  and 
clinging  together  in  one  long  chain,  the  wretched  slaves,  weary  and 
burdened  with  fetters,  half  stagger,  half  slide  down  the  greasy 
slopes  of  the  bank,  and  begin  to  battle  with  the  water — a  long  line 
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of  tired  human  beings  immersed  shoulder  high  and  reaching  pretty 
nearly  from  bank  to  bank.  In  the  middle  the  current  is  strong, 
the  footing  bad :  somebody  slips.  From  the  bank  the  long  line 
is  seen  to  waver,  then  break ;  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  are  often  swept 
down  in  this  manner,  to  fatten  the  alligators,  or  litter  sand  bar 
and  snag  when  the  water  falls.  The  river  has  claimed  its  tithe. 

And  then  the  barracoon.  When  the  difficulties  of  the  forced 
marches  are  surmounted,  and  the  captured  slaves  landed  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  invading  king,  they  are  stored  till  they  can 
be  divided  among  their  captors— so  many  to  the  king,  so  many 
to  his  captains,  so  many  as  prize  money  to  the  soldiers.  It  may  be 
some  days  before  everything  can  be  settled ;  meanwhile,  the  slaves 
are  crammed  altogether  into  the  smallest  possible  space,  probably 
locked  up  and  not  allowed  to  move  out  of  their  prison-house  for 
any  purpose  whatsoever.  During  this  time  the  strongest  of  the 
slaves  are  bound.  They  are  powerless  to  help  whatever  may  be 
done  to  the  others  who  are  their  fellow  townspeople,  friends,  or  it 
may  even  be  members  of  their  own  family.  And  much  is  done  ; 
the  refinements  of  torture  that  suggest  themselves  to  the  lustful 
mind  of  the  Soudanese  soldier  are  many  and  peculiar.  But  with 
this  experience  the  worst  part  of  the  business  as  far  as  the  slave 
is  concerned,  is  over. 

The  barracoon  is  a  sort  of  purgatory  through  which  the  slave 
passes  from  the  domain  of  the  raider  to  that  of  the  dealer.  It  is 
a  portal  at  which  he  exchanges  an  atmosphere  of  fire  and  sword 
for  one  of  cash  and  credit.  It  is  a  change  for  the  better.  When 
the  gates  of  the  barracoon  clang  to  behind  him,  they  close  on  the 
red  and  lurid  details  of  epoch  number  one  of  his  career.  They 
shut  out  the  confusion  of  the  onset,  hide  the  cold  grey  ashes  of 
his  home,  smother  the  rattling  of  the  fetters  and  the  shrieks  of 
the  dying.  There  is  silence.  He  has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  raider. 

T.  J.  TONKIN. 
(To  be  continued.} 
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IF  the  national  game  of  cricket  is  not  to  lose  the  popularity  it 
has  enjoyed  for  many  generations  something  will  have  to  be  done 
to  put  an  end  to  high  scores  and  drawn  matches.  That  the 
Marylebone  Cricket  Club  should  take  the  lead  in  suggesting  the 
kind  of  reform  most  likely  to  meet  the  case  is  both  right  and  proper, 
and  with  this  end  in  view,  a  special  meeting  was  recently  held  at 
Lord's  to  take  the  opinion  of  members  upon  the  advisability  of 
substituting  for  Law  24,  which  enacts  that  the  striker  is  out  "  if 
with  any  part  of  his  person  he  stops  the  ball,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  umpire  at  the  bowler's  wicket  shall  have  been  pitched  in  a 
straight  line  from  it  to  the  striker's  wicket  and  would  have  hit  it ; 
'  leg  before  wicket,'  "  the  following  : — 

"  If  with  any  part  of  his  person  (except  the  hand)  which 
is  between  wicket  and  wicket,  he  intercept  a  ball  which 
would  hit  his  wicket ;  '  leg  before  wicket.' ' 

This  amendment,  recommended  by  the  majority  of  the  M.C.C. 
Committee,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  Shuter,  and  its  rejection  was  moved  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Denison  and  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel,  the  result  of  the  ballot 
being  Ayes  259,  Noes  188.  But  as  it  requires  a  two-thirds 
majority  before  any  law  of  the  M.C.C.  can  be  rescinded  the 
amendment  was  lost.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  vote  was 
a  substantial  victory  for  Mr.  Lyttelton,  and  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  whole  question  of  cricket  reform  will  shortly  be 
considered  by  the  M.C.C.  Committee,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
position  of  L.B.W.  question  will  not  be  taken  as  final. 

With  the  object  of  finding  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  present 
difficulty,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have,  and  if  possible  make  public, 
the  opinions  of  cricketers  in  any  part  of  the  Empire. 

EDITOR. 

I. 

Briefly  my  proposal,  putting  it  in  the  form  of  a  sketch,  is  to 
draw  two  straight  lines  from  the  two  outside  stumps  of  one 
wicket  to  the  two  outside  stumps  of  the  other  and  thus  to  form  a 
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narrow  parallelogram  twenty-two  yards  long ;  that  parallelogram 
would  be  the  bowler's  territory,  and  if  a  leg  or  any  part  of  the 
batsman's  person  occupy  that  territory  and  a  ball  hit  the  leg  so 
occupying  the  territory  which  would  have  hit  the  wicket,  then 
the  batsman  would  be  out. 

The  point  of  the  alteration  is  to  secure  that  the  bowler — 
that  hard-working  and  ill-requited  functionary — when  he  pitches 
the  ball,  either  on  the  off-side  or  leg-side,  off  the  wicket,  and 
succeeds  in  baffling  that  which  was  intended  by  nature  and 
cricketers — the  bat — shall  not  be  robbed  of  his  just  reward  by  the 
legs  of  the  batsman  intercepting  the  ball  which  would  hit  the 
wicket. 

I  maintain,  subject  of  course  to  the  opinion  of  others  quite  as 
experienced  and  quite  as  sagacious,  that  the  present  cricket  is 
somewhat  dull.  Nothing  can  make  it  really  dull ;  it  still  remains 
the  best  game  in  the  world.  But  on  the  other  hand  to  eliminate 
leg-hitting,  to  eliminate  on-driving,  to  eliminate  all  those  strokes 
on  the  leg  side  with  which  we  were  familiar  twenty  years  ago,  is 
a  very  serious  thing  in  the  game,  and  it  is  hoped  that  if  this  rule 
be  carried  at  any  rate  the  bowler  will  be  encouraged  to  both 
twist  the  ball  from  leg  and  break  it  from  the  off.  But  the  really 
important  thing  is  that  the  game  is  at  present  inconclusive. 
What,  in  any  game  in  the  world,  what  if  you  went  out  to  play 
tennis,  or  went  out  to  play  rackets,  or  went  out  to  play  football, 
what  would  you  think  of  the  game  if  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  occasions 
on  which  you  went  out  it  was  left  undecided  whether  you  were 
the  better  man  or  your  opponent.  I  remember  going  into  details 
of  statistics  some  little  time  ago,  I  think  two  years  ago,  a  fairly 
typical  year,  and  I  remember  taking  out  certain  statistics  at  the 
time  which  showed  that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  most  important 
matches  of  the  year  were  drawn.  I  remember  the  champion 
county  drew  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  matches — half  the  matches  that 
it  played  were  not  concluded.  The  Australians  drew,  I  think, 
sixteen  out  of  thirty-five  matches,  though  they  are  the  finest 
bowlers  and  fieldsmen  in  the  world.  And  last  year,  I  find 
that  out  of  thirty-three  matches  Surrey  drew  sixteen;  out  of 
twenty-two  Essex  drew  twelve;  out  of  twenty-one  matches 
Derbyshire  drew  ten ;  out  of  eighteen  matches  Warwickshire  drew 
thirteen ;  and  out  of  twenty-four  Sussex  drew  nineteen.  These 
figures  I  submit  show  that  the  game  is  inconclusive ;  that  you 
cannot  finish  your  matches,  and  cannot  prove  which  is  the  better 
side.  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  members  of  the  M.C.C.  that  this  state 
of  things  should  continue  ? 

I  must  frankly  admit  that  some  persons  entitled  to  great 
respect  wish  no  alterations  to  be  made.  The  captains  of  the 
English  counties,  with  two  very  important  exceptions,  Mr. 
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Macgregor  and  Mr.  Jessop,  oppose  it.  The  Committee  itself, 
with  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  proposal  of  eight  to  five,  sent 
circulars  to  the  Colonies  and  to  the  secretaries  of  certain  clubs  in 
South  Africa,  and  they  seemed  against  the  change.  A  reply  from 
certain  prominent  Australians,  received  within  the  last  two 
days,  is  in  favour  of  the  proposal.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
they  are  in  favour  of  it,  because  the  evil  in  Australia  is  even 
greater  than  the  evil  here.  I  consider  the  evil  to  be  even 
greater  in  second-class  than  in  first-class  matches.  Now,  it  is 
common  for  a  man  to  go  out  and  play  second-class  matches,  on 
wickets  every  bit  as  good  as  we  have  here,  single-day  matches  ; 
he  is  a  working  man  and  he  gives,  say,  his  Saturday  up  to 
cricket.  It  may  well  happen  to  that  man  that  he  plays  five 
matches  running,  and  supposing  he  goes  in  fifth  or  sixth,  the 
first  four  batsmen  get  250  or  300  runs,  the  innings  is  declared 
closed,  and  he  gets  no  innings.  Perhaps  he  is  on  the  other  side 
on  another  occasion,  and  has  the  pleasure  of  fielding  first  for  this 
250  runs,  and  gets  no  innings  himself,  and  the  result  is  he  may 
very  easily  play  several  Saturday  matches  and  never  get  an 
innings  at  all.  What  wonder  is  it  then  that  golf  seduces  the 
disappointed  cricketer  with  the  offer  of  her  sedater  joys?  The 
proposed  change  is  the  least  change  which  you  can  make  in  the 
game ;  it  is,  I  am  told  by  those  older  than  myself,  it  is  a  re- 
verting, a  return  to  old  days,  that  nobody  in  old  days  ever  put 
his  leg  in  front  of  the  wicket  in  order  to  intercept  the  ball.  And 
for  two  admirable  reasons :  one,  that  he  was  too  good  a  sports- 
man, and  the  other  that  he  had  too  tender  shins ;  but  be  that  as 
it  may,  I  have  no  doubt  the  question  did  not  press  in  those  days  ; 
now  it  does. 

I  was  very  much  amused  with  a  letter  I  saw  in  the  Times 
that  certain  friends  for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  Lord  Hawke 
and  Mr.  Warner  and  others,  think  that  if  this  rule  is  carried  they 
would  have  to  abandon  the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
taught  to  play  forward.  They  say  they  have  been  taught 
to  play  forward — and  evidently  by  very  sound  teachers — to 
play  with  their  left;  leg  forward  close  against  the  bat.  Of 
course  they  have.  I  have  seen  "  W.  G."  do  that  many  thousands 
of  times,  when  I  was  keeping  wicket.  They  consider  they  will 
have  to  abandon  that  practice.  Why  should  they?  Why 
should  not  they  continue  to  play  with  their  legs  alongside 
their  bats?  They  will  have  at  any  rate  the  chance  that  the 
umpire  won't  give  them  out ;  but  if  the  bowler  has  succeeded  in 
beating  the  bat,  why  should  not  he  have  his  reward  ?  And  if  any 
of  these  gentlemen  who  have  learnt  forward  play  in  so  admirable  a 
way,  if  they  succeed  in  playing  forward  in  the  proper  way,  and  if 
they  fail  to  hit  the  ball  with  the  bat,  which  was  intended  to  hit 
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the  ball,  and  if  they  intercept  the  ball  with  their  legs,  why  should 
they  not  be  out  ?  And  why  should  they  alter  their  forward  style 
of  play  because  this  rule  is  passed  ? 

Another  point  in  the  letter  asserts  that  these  gentlemen 
admitted  that  this  alteration  in  the  rule  will  do  no  good  on  hard 
wickets.  May  I  say  I  don't  admit  that  at  all — I  utterly  deny  it ; 
and  I  quote  my  friend  Mr.  Steel,  whom  I  remember  very  well 
coming  back  from  Australia,  where  you  know  he  played  on  very 
hard  wickets.  Palmer  was  a  great  Australian  bowler  in  those 
days.  I  remember  my  friend  Mr.  Steel  and  Mr.  Charlie  Studd 
told  me  that  Palmer  could  break  the  ball  on  a  hard  wicket ;  and 
they  told  me  that  in  order  to  baffle  him  they  used  to  put  their 
legs  out  in  front  alongside  the  bat,  and  it  was  absolutely  legiti- 
mate, and  therefore  when  he  broke  a  ball  which  did  not  pitch 
straight,  he  beat  the  bat,  and  they  said,  "  We  were  safe  because 
the  ball  hit  our  legs."  Now,  that  is  what  we  want  to  prevent. 

That  is  why  no  bowlers  now  will  try  any  enterprise.  What  is 
the  good  of  twisting  the  ball,  what  is  the  good  of  breaking  the  ball 
if  the  batsman  is  able,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  play 
on  these  faultless  wickets,  if  the  batsman  is  able  to  baffle  the 
bowler  whatever  device  he  tries  ?  The  plain  result  is  that  bowlers 
are  compelled,  instead  of  doing  what  is  amusing  and  what  is  a 
fine  craft,  trying  to  get  a  break  and  curl  on  the  ball — and  no 
wonder  they  are  reduced  to  it,  poor  fellows  ! — they  are  reduced  to 
bowling  on  the  off  side  in  the  hope  that  by  dint  of  mere  monotony 
the  batsman  will  be  tempted  to  do  something  he  ought  not  to  do 
and  be  caught  in  the  slips.  I  ask  whether  it  is  a  caricature  of  the 
present  cricket  if  I  describe  it  as  two  bowlers  bowling  good  length 
balls  outside  the  off  stumps  and  hoping  the  Katsman  will  be 
tempted  to  play  the  ball  into  the  hands  of  the  slips. 

Can  any  one  suggest  a  change  more  conservative  ?  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  go  further,  but  I  think  it  right  first  to  take 
the  most  conservative  line,  because  I  think  obviously  it  would 
be  said  if  you  do  not  take  so  moderate  a  reform  as  this,  you  will 
take  nothing. 

I  will  add  a  few  hurried  notes  on  the  principal  objections  of 
my  friends  who  opposed  the  change  at  the  meeting  at  Lord's  on 
May  the  1st. 

Mr.  Steel  said  that  he  was  "  dead  against  the  change,"  and  the 
mere  fact  that  so  great  a  cricketer  (both  batsman  and  bowler) 
held  that  view  was  in  itself  a  formidable  obstacle.  But  the  only 
argument  which  he  used  was  to  express  his  belief  that  if  the  rule 
were  altered  a  bowler  bowling  round  the  wicket  with  a  curl  from 
leg  would  get  rid  of  any  eleven  batsmen  in  half-an-hour.  It  is 
enough  to  say  of  this  conjecture  that  it  was  entirely  dissipated  by 
Mr.  K.  A.  H.  Mitchell  who  remembered  the  days  when  this  class 
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of  bowling  largely  prevailed,  and  be  it  noted  on  very  rough 
wickets,  and  yet  though  the  legs  were  not  employed  to  stop  the 
ball,  the  results  feared  by  Mr.  Steel  did  not  occur. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  newspaper  correspondence  on  the 
subject  that  on  slow  wickets  spoilt  by  rain  the  new  rule  would 
reduce  run  getting  to  an  absurd  minimum.  I  differ  from  this 
opinion.  The  difficulty  on  a  slow  wicket  is  not  to  keep  the  ball 
from  hitting  the  stumps,  but  to  get  runs,  and  to  prevent  being 
caught  by  mis-timing  the  ball. 

The  alteration  would  not  affect  this  difficulty,  nor  would  it 
make  umpiring  more  difficult.  It  is  strange  that  cricketers  should 
imagine  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  decide  a  problem  which  has 
two  elements  than  one  which  has  three.  At  present  an  umpire 
has  to  decide  before  giving  l.b.w.  (1)  whether  the  ball  pitched  in 
the  parallelogram;  (2),  whether  the  batsman's  leg  was  there  ;  (3), 
whether  the  leg  prevented  the  ball  hitting  the  wicket.  Under 
the  change  he  would  only  have  to  decide  (2)  and  (3). 

Mr.  Denison's  argument  that  the  majority  of  existing  cricketers 
oppose  the  change  was  by  far  the  most  weighty.  Personally  I  do 
not  feel  entirely  satisfied  of  the  fact.  I  quite  admit  that  the 
majority  of  county  captains  oppose,  but  recent  events  are  not 
convincing  to  show  that  they  represent  accurately  the  opinions  of 
cricketers.  They  are  bound  to  be  influenced  by  county  committees, 
many  of  whom  fear  financial  loss  from  making  matches  shorter  in 
duration ;  they  are  almost  all  batsmen,  and  regard  change  from 
batsman's  point  of  view  ;  and  many  of  them  anticipate  only  a  few 
years'  more  cricket  for  themselves,  and  most  naturally  dislike  in 
any  way  refashioning  their  style.  Professional  bowlers  are 
naturally  and  properly  influenced  by  financial  considerations,  and 
the  hard  labour  of  it  has  almost  extinguished  the  art  among  first- 
class  amateurs.  Thus  bowlers  are  almost  inarticulate,  and  wicket- 
keepers  endure  the  isolation  of  kings. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  M.C.C. 
as  the  custodian  of  the  permanent  interests  of  the  game,  while  it 
should  weigh  most  carefully  and  respectfully  every  argument  on 
the  matter,  especially  those  adduced  by  active  cricketers,  should 
not  fear  to  go  forward  if  two-thirds  of  its  members  are  convinced 
of  the  need  to  reform  the  present  monotonous  and  inconclusive  state 
of  the  game.  Huge  scoring  tends  to  drive  real  amateurs  out  of 
first-class  cricket,  and  to  eradicate  second-class  cricket  altogether. 
No  one  thinks  the  present  state  of  things  satisfactory  or  wishes  it 
to  continue,  and  no  one  suggests  at  present  an  alternative  to  the 
proposed  amendment.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  holds  the 

field. 

ALFEED  LYTTELTON. 
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II. 

I  am  dead  against  this  proposal.  Many  years  ago  I  was  a 
bowler,  and  in  spite  of  that  fact  I  am  dead  against  the  proposal, 
because  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  game.  I 
think  it  would  be  against  the  best  interests  of  the  game  if  the 
suggested  alteration  were  carried.  I  do  not  so  much  object  in 
principle  to  the  off-side  of  the  wicket,  that  is  to  the  batsman  if 
he  puts  his  leg  across  the  off  stump  and  the  ball  whips  back  to 
hit  the  wicket,  he  should  be  out — I  do  not  so  much  object  to  that, 
but  I  do  object  to  it  on  the  leg-side.  I  think  it  is  an  impossibility, 
as  we  play  the  game  at  present,  to  have  this  rule  altered.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  have  only  to  have  two  medium-paced  leg- 
bowlers,  under-arm,  and  no  side  will  get  any  runs  —you  will  have 
them  all  out  l.b.w.  Remembering,  too,  that  the  captains  were 
against  the  proposal  at  their  recent  meeting,  and  that  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  feeling  amongst  cricketers  against  it,  I  ask 
you  to  say  that  the  proposed  alteration  shall  not  take  effect.* 

ALLAN  G.  STEEL. 

III. 

As  I  have  been  a  member  of  every  committee  which  has, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  been  appointed  to  consider  questions 
relating  to  the  laws  of  cricket,  and  am,  in  consequence,  acquainted 
with  the  wording  of  those  laws,  the  principles  which  were  observed 
in  framing  them,  and  the  arguments  for  and  against  different 
proposed  alterations,  some  of  which  have  been  accepted,  and  some 
not,  I  may,  I  hope  without  presumption,  venture  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  l.b.w.  law. 

Many  people  think  that  the  alteration  is  directed  merely 
against  the  practice  of  some  batsmen,  who,  declining  to  play  at 
a  particular  class  of  ball  with  their  bats,  simply  stop  it  with  their 
legs,  if  they  think  that  it  might  break  in  enough  to  hit  the  wicket. 
This  method  of  play  was,  I  believe,  devised  to  meet  an  attack 
employed  by  certain  bowlers.  It  is  by  no  means  invariably 
practised,  and  is  looked  upon  with  indifference  by  players  still 
engaged  in  first-class  cricket.  It  is  objected  to  chiefly  by  retired 
cricketers,  on  the  "We  did  not  do  it,  and  don't  like  to  see  it" 
principle.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  practice  is  not  objection- 
able, but  its  use  or  disuse  would  make  very  little  difference  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  scores,  or  the  length  of  the  innings.  The  pro- 
posed new  law,  however,  reaches  a  great  deal  further,  and  affects 
all  cricketers,  whether  they  play  with  their  legs  or  not. 

I  admit  the  suggestion  that  a  batsman  shall  be  out  if,  his  leg 

*  This  is  substantially  Mr.  Steel's  speech,  at  Lord's  on  May  1st,  in  a  condensed 
form.  Mr.  Steel  was  kind  enough  to  read  a  proof  and  to  append  his  signature. — ED. 
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being  in  front  of  the  wicket,  he  stops  with  that  leg  any  ball  which 
would  have  hit  the  wicket,  has  a  specious  appearance  of  justice  ; 
and  in  its  favour  is  usually  triumphantly  produced  the  dictum 
that  "  a  man's  bat  was  given  him  to  play  the  ball  with,  and  if  he 
use  his  legs  instead,  he  ought  to  be  out."  But  when  one  con- 
siders the  effect  of  this  alteration,  one  sees  that  it  is  so  full  of 
fatal  defects  as  to  make  it,  as  a  law  of  cricket,  intolerable. 

The  proposal  is  faulty  in  principle.  In  all  games  played  with 
a  bat  or  club,  and  a  ball,  whether,  as  in  golf,  the  ball  be  stationary, 
or,  as  in  cricket,  moving  rapidly,  the  chief  factor  in  the  success  of 
a  stroke  is  the  position  of  the  batsman  with  regard  to  the  ball  at 
the  instant  of  his  hitting  it,  or,  in  other  words,  the  position  of  the 
feet.  Now  in  modern  batting,  to  all  bowling  of  ordinary  length, 
the  right  foot  is  kept  steady,  and  the  correct  position  obtained  by 
the  movement  of  the  left.  Except  with  balls  which  would  pass 
outside  a  batsman's  legs,  the  left  foot  nearly  always  comes  across  : 
on  the  onside,  in  order  that  the  batsman  may  meet,  or  place  the 
ball,  with  an  upright  bat ;  on  the  off  side  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  reach  it  at  all.  If  a  batsman  be  l.b.w.  under  the  existing 
law,  with  a  ball  pitched  straight  from  wicket  to  wicket,  and  which 
would  have  hit  the  wicket,  he  has  unnecessarily  assumed  a  position 
from  which  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  make  a  correct  stroke. 
Under  the  proposed  law,  he  would  be  liable  to  be  penalised  for 
assuming  a  position,  not  only  correct  in  itself,  but  probably  the 
only  one  from  which  a  given  ball  could  be  rightly  played.  A  man's 
legs  must  be  somewhere,  and  it  would  certainly  injure  the  game, 
if  it  were  made  dangerous  for  him  to  place  them  in  the  proper 
position. 

Again  the  change  would  make  the  duties  of  umpires  extremely 
onerous.  I  have  heard  good  cricketers  complain  of  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  rightly,  under  the  existing  law,  but  I  think  that  this 
difficulty  is  exaggerated.  At  present  an  umpire  has  only  to 
consider  whether  the  ball  was  pitched  in  a  straight  line  from 
wicket  to  wicket,  and  whether  it  was  continuing  its  straight 
course.  He  need  not  trouble  himself  about  the  position  of  the 
batsman's  leg.  If  a  ball,  as  described,  were  to  hit  the  leg,  that 
leg  must  necessarily  have  been  in  front.  Under  the  proposed  law 
the  umpire  would  have  to  consider  whether  a  ball  which  did  not 
pitch  straight,  but  was  turning,  would  have  hit  the  wicket,  and 
whether  the  particular  portion  of  the  leg  which  was  struck  was 
in  the  line  between  wicket  and  wicket  at  the  moment  of  impact. 
On  neither  of  these  points  is  a  correct  decision  easy,  and  when 
they  have  to  be  considered  in  combination,  there  is  wide  scope 
for  mistakes.  Under  these  difficulties,  it  would  certainly  happen, 
that — either  the  umpire  would  give  a  batsman  out  because  the 
ball  would  have  hit  the  wicket,  although  the  part  of  a  leg  struck 
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was  not  in  front,  or  that,  the  batsman's  leg  being  in  front,  he 
would  be  given  out  to  a  ball  which  would  not  have  hit  the  wicket. 
With  a  curling  slow  bowler  on  a  ground  which  suits  him,  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  balls  which  hit  that  part  of  the  batsman's  leg, 
in  the  line  between  the  two  wickets,  would  have  missed  the 
stumps  altogether. 

Even  the  picked  umpires  officiating  in  the  County  Cham- 
pionship matches  make  mistakes  with  the  law  as  it  stands.  With 
the  proposed  alteration,  their  difficulties  would  be  enormously 
increased,  and  probably  very  few  of  their  decisions  would  give 
satisfaction,  the  objectors  being  right  as  often  as  not.  If  these 
skilled  men  could  not  be  depended  upon,  it  makes  one  shudder  to 
contemplate  the  decisions  which  would  be  given  by  ordinary 
umpires,  more  particularly  in  League  and  other  matches,  from 
which  partisan  spirit  is  not  altogether  absent. 

I  have  met  with  advocates  of  the  change  who  have  been  bold 
enough  to  say  that  the  proposed  alteration  would  make  cricket 
more  lively,  by  inducing  batsmen  to  hit.  I  have  never  yet  seen 
a  game  which  was  made  more  lively  by  cramping  it,  and  I  can 
hardly  imagine  that  the  cautious  order  of  batsmen  will  be  stimu- 
lated to  more  freedom,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  of 
danger  with  balls  which  hitherto  he  has  been  able  to  hit  at  with 
safety.  What  will  happen  will  be  that  he  will  simply  stop  many 
balls  which  he  used  to  hit,  and  that  his  batting,  never  too  ex- 
hilarating, will  become  still  more  tedious. 

Apart  from  details,  it  is  obvious  that  in  amending  a  law,  one 
must  consider  not  only  whether  the  change  will  produce  the 
desired  effect,  but  whether  it  is  also  free  from  the  danger  of  pro- 
ducing some  effect  which  is  not  desired?  Now  the  proposed 
alteration  of  Law  24  satisfies  neither  of  these  conditions.  Dis- 
cussing the  matter  one  day  with  a  very  eminent  cricketer,  he 
remarked  somewhat  pertinently,  I  thought :  "  On  perfect  wickets, 
where  the  bowler  cannot  make  the  ball  turn  enough  to  beat  the 
bat,  it  will  be  of  no  use.  On  bowlers'  wickets  we  do  not  want  it." 
I  should  myself  go  further,  and  say,  that  on  perfect  wickets,  on 
which  batting  is  too  easy,  the  proposed  alteration  will  make  the 
game  slower  and  more  tedious,  though  not  more  difficult ;  while 
on  bowlers'  wickets,  on  which  batting  is  already  too  difficult,  it 
will  make  it  impossible. 

The  main  argument  for  the  proposed  alteration  seems  to  be 
one  that  is  answerable  for  much  bad  legislation,  namely,  "  Some- 
thing must  be  done."  Everyone  recognises  that  the  extreme 
length  of  innings  is  an  evil,  but  many  think  that  the  existing 
system,  with  all  its  faults,  is  preferable  to  that  which  any  altera- 
tion hitherto  proposed  would  produce.  There  are  also  many 
who,  while  wishing  for  the  removal  of  existing  defects,  object 
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to  the  adoption  of  the  first  crude  and  ill-considered  scheme  which 
may  suggest  itself,  and  would  like  to  think  over  other  possible 
alterations.  The  reduction  of  the  width  of  the  bat  to  four 
inches,  the  increase  (by  thickening  the  stumps)  of  the  width 
of  the  wicket  to  nine  inches,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  bowling 
crease  by  a  foot  at  each  end,  would  all  tend  to  remedy  the  in- 
equality between  the  bowler  and  the  batsmen ;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  any  help  given  to  a  bowler  on  the  good  wickets 
where  it  is  wanted,  operates  ten-fold  more  in  his  favour  on  the 
bad  wickets  where  it  is  not  wanted. 

It  would  be  difficult,  apart  from  the  Marylebone  Club,  to 
appoint  a  legislative  body  which  would  carry  authority  through- 
out the  cricket  world,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
M.C.C.  will  do  nothing  to  weaken  the  position  that  it  has 
hitherto  held  with  success.  It  has  been  accused  of  being  slow  to 
move,  and  as  regards  the  laws  of  the  game  it  ought  to  move 
slowly  and  carefully,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  very  sure. 
All  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  laws  of  the  game 
have  had  the  general  support  of  cricketers ;  all  have  been  improve- 
ments, and  the  club  has  never  been  obliged,  or  even  been  asked, 
to  reverse  its  decisions.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  the  club  were 
to  invite  failure,  by  plunging  into  wild  experiments,  and  if  in  an 
endeavour  to  deal  with  a  weak  point  in  the  present  game,  it  were 
to  snatch  at  the  first  suggestion,  without  considering  the  objec- 
tions to  that  suggestion,  the  alternatives  to  it,  or  the  possibility 
that  the  existing  law,  with  all  its  defects,  might  be  preferable  to 
any  substitute  which  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  proposed. 

Not  only  is  the  suggested  change  in  the  law  bad,  but  the  way 
it  is  proposed  to  carry  it  is  far  worse.  Practically  the  position 
is  this :  a  few  veterans  and  a  great  crowd  of  spectators  wish 
to  force  on  a  law  to  which  the  great  majority  of  cricketers 
are  strongly  opposed.  These  spectators,  to  judge  from  their 
letters  to  the  newspapers,  do  not  seem  to  have  the  smallest  idea 
of  what  they  are  doing.  They  appear  to  think  that  the  new 
proposal  is  directed  against  players  who  put  their  leg  across 
on  the  off  side,  without  attempting  to  use  their  bat.  Those 
players  would  be  unaffected  by  the  proposed  law,  inasmuch  as 
the  leg,  used  as  they  use  it,  is  never  in  the  line  between  the 
wickets. 

Again,  there  are  some  absurdly  wrong  ideas  about  this 
particular  method  of  play.  It  is  apparently  assumed  that  the 
batsman  stops  the  ball  with  his  leg  because  he  could  not  do  it 
with  his  bat,  whereas  the  use  of  the  leg  in  this  way  is  really  far 
the  more  difficult  of  the  two  performances.  The  object,  as  I  have 
stated,  is  to  meet  the  attack  of  the  bowler  who  habitually  bowls 
considerably  wide  of  the  wicket  on  the  off  side,  a  ball  well  pitched 
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up,  and  working  away.  Nearly  all  the  field  being  on  the  off  side, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  hit  a  ball  pitched  as  I  have  described 
without  sending  a  catch,  and  as  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  batsman  to  fall  into  the  obvious  trap  presented  by  the 
bowler,  he  exercises  his  right  in  leaving  the  ball  alone.  As  how- 
ever the  ball  is  occasionally  made  to  break  back,  the  batsman 
puts  his  foot  across  to  intercept  it.  The  tedium  caused  by  the 
bowler,  who  continues  over  after  over  to  employ  this  one  artifice, 
can  only  be  met  by  the  batsman  using  his  leg  in  the  manner 
stated,  and  the  position  is  in  no  way  altered  by  the  proposed 
change  in  the  law. 

The  laws  of  cricket  exist  after  all  for  the  guidance  of  people  who 
are  playing  cricket,  and  the  opinions  of  good  judges  among  them 
should  carry  more  weight  than  that  of  spectators,  or  even  veterans 
with  reminiscences,  valuable  as  the  judgment  of  these  past  masters 
may  be. 

W.  E.  DENISON. 

IV. 

Experts  of  all  kinds  have  differed  widely  over  the  leg  before 
wicket  question.  When  we  find  the  Walkers,  the  Lytteltons,  the 
Lubbocks,  the  Butters,  and  individuals  like  Mr.  A.  J.  Webbe, 
Mr.  E.  A.  H.  Mitchell,  Mr.  J.  Shuter  and  Mr.  G.  L.  Jessop 
favouring  an  alteration  in  the  law,  and  men  like  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel, 
Mr.  A.  C.  MacLaren,  Mr.  S.  M.  J.  Woods,  Mr.  J.  K.  Mason, 
K.  S.  Eanjitsinhji,  Mr.  A.  E.  Stoddart,  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry,  Mr.  A.  P. 
Lucas,  Mr.  A.  N.  Hornby,  Mr.  D.  L.  A.  Jephson  and  Lord 
Hawke  opposing  any  change,  it  must,  I  think,  be  assumed  that  the 
question  is  one  of  great  difficulty. 

The  older  generation  of  cricketers  warmly  advocate  the  altera- 
tion, and  equally  strong  on  the  other  side  are  the  players  of  to-day. 
Indeed,  I  have  only  been  able  to  find  two  men  at  present  on  the 
active  list  of  first-class  cricketers — Mr.  G.  L.  Jessop,  and  Mr.  C. 
Robson — who  have  anything  but  severe  condemnation  for  the 
change  proposed  by  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club.  Personally  I 
am  opposed  to  any  alteration  in  Law  24.  On  a  hard  true  wicket 
the  proposed  amendment  would  have  little  or  no  effect.  On  a 
sticky  wicket  the  game  is  quite  difficult  enough  as  it  is ;  scoring 
is  low,  matches  are  always  finished,  and  the  bowler  generally  has 
a  very  good  time  of  it.  If  this  rule  were  to  come  into  force, 
matches  on  sticky  wickets  would  seldom  last  more  than  one  day, 
and  in  many  cases  I  should  expect  the  game  to  be  over  in  four 
or  five  hours. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lyttelton  in  a  letter  he  recently  published  said  : — 

The  captains,  we  are  told,  in  December  last  were  unanimous  in  opposing 
any  change.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  because  it  seems  to  prove  that  the 
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captains  do  not  consider  the  true  interests  of  the  game,  but  only  the  scoring  of 
centuries.  Is  this,  however,  a  fact?  I  think  I  have  read  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Jessop,  one  of  the  few  captains  who  is  a  bowler  as  well  as  a  bat,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  see  two  sides  of  the  question,  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  in  favour  of  an  alteration  of  the  law. 

The  facts  so  far  as  they  concern  Mr.  Jessop  are  that  he  agreed 
with  his  fellow  captains  in  condemning  the  proposed  alteration  at 
the  meeting  in  December;  but  since  then  he  has  changed  his 
mind.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lyttelton  is,  I  think,  scarcely  entitled  to 
suggest  that  the  captains  were  actuated  by  the  basest  and  most 
selfish  motives  in  respect  to  this  proposal.  I  admit  that  Mr. 
D.  L.  A.  Jephson  is  the  best  "  lob  "  bowler  in  the  world,  but 
there  are  others  and  more  famous  than  Mr.  Jessop  in  the  ranks  of 
county  captains.  I  always  imagined  for  instance  that  Mr.  S.  M. 
J.  Woods  knew  something  about  bowling,  while  Mr.  J.  B.  Mason 
is  almost  as  well  known  as  a  bowler  as  a  batsman.  The  opinion 
of  the  county  captains  ought  to  carry  the  very  greatest  weight, 
as  they  speak  as  experts  playing  day  after  day  throughout  the 
summer  and  seeing  the  game  in  all  its  varying  phases.  If  they 
don't  know  something  about  cricket  what  body  of  men  in  the 
world  do  ? 

To-day  the  umpire's  task  is  none  too  easy ;  with  the  l.b.w.  law 
changed  as  proposed  it  would  be  herculean,  especially  with  leg 
break  bowlers  who  go  round  the  wicket.  The  ball  pitches  a  foot 
or  two  wide  on  the  leg  side,  it  breaks  in  to  this  extent,  as  is  often 
the  case  when  it  is  dropped  on  ground  broken  up  by  the  bowler  at 
the  opposite  end.  From  the  place  where  the  umpire  stands  he 
can  certainly  see  if  the  batsman  is  between  wicket  and  wicket, 
but  how  can  he  possibly  tell  if  the  ball  would  have  hit  the  wicket  ? 
Standing  at  mid-on  he  might  perhaps  see  if  the  ball  would  have 
hit  the  wicket  or  not,  but  in  his  present  position  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  do  so.  If  a  ball  breaks  much  no  one  can  judge  its 
destination  unless  he  is  behind,  not  the  original  line  of  its  flight, 
but  the  line  it  takes  after  pitching.  Mr.  K.  A.  H.  Mitchell  said 
at  the  recent  meeting  at  Lord's  that  the  umpire's  task  would  be 
easier  if  the  proposed  new  law  was  in  force.  Mr.  Mitchell  has 
had  great  experience,  but  to  show  how  experts  differ,  five  of  the 
most  prominent  umpires  in  England,  W.  A.  J.  West,  Hearn, 
Hay,  Titchmarsh,  and  Mycroft,  say  the  proposed  alteration  would 
make  the  umpire's  task  one  of  extreme  difficulty. 

The  proposal  to  alter  the  law  started  with  very  bad  credentials. 
All  alterations  in  the  laws  of  cricket  which  have  hitherto  been 
adopted  have  first  received  the  approval  of  the  counties  and  the 
M.C.C.  committee  as  a  body.  But  what  are  the  facts  in  this 
case?  The  counties  rejected  the  proposal,  while  the  M.C.C. 
committee  did  not  recommend  it.  They  merely  left  it  to  the 
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general  meeting,  a  tribunal  which  in  ray  opinion  is  not  competent 
to  discuss  vexed  questions  affecting  the  game. 

If  this  proposal  had  become  law  it  is  said  that  the  counties 
would  have  detached  themselves  from  the  authority  of  the  M.C.C. 
and  formed  a  league  of  their  own.  Of  this  I  know  nothing,  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  face  of  such  strenuous  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  actual  players  themselves  it  was  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance that  the  proposal  did  not  become  law.  One  wet 
summer,  like  that  of  1888,  would  knock  all  this  talk  of  reform  on 
the  head.  Mr.  B.  H.  Lyttelton  does  not  consider  this  argument 
worthy  of  consideration.  With  the  greatest  respect  for  Mr. 
Lyttelton  I  maintain  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  highest  considera- 
tion. If  we  always  had  hard  true  wickets  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  his  contention,  but  as  we  very  often  have  sticky  difficult 
wickets  the  rule  must  be  considered  as  applying  to  these  wickets 
as  well  as  to  fine  weather  pitches. 

Drawn  matches  and  big  scores  generally  occur  on  good  wickets 
and  in  fine  weather.  No  batsman  of  my  acquaintance  finds  the 
least  use  for  his  legs  on  hard  fast  wickets ;  neither  on  such 
wickets  does  a  bowler  beat  the  bat  and  hit  the  leg.  On  sticky 
wickets  it  is  another  story.  There  are  very  few  batsmen — perhaps 
half-a-dozen  at  most — who  use  their  legs  on  a  bad  wicket  with 
any  effect.  This  leg  defence  is  a  most  difficult  art,  and  on  wickets 
where  it  is  worth  trying  a  whole  side  does  well  to  score  120  runs. 
Such  scores  do  not  make  drawn  matches.  As  "Dux"  has  aptly 
put  it  in  the  Sportsman,  because  there  are  a  few  batsmen  who 
use  their  legs  on  sticky  wickets  that  is  no  reason  for  bringing  in 
a  law  which  will  apply  to  every  cricketer  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  like  keeping  in  the  whole  form  because  one  or  two  boys  do 
not  know  their  lessons. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  what  passed  at  the  special  general 
meeting  of  the  M.C.C.  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  in  moving  the  altera- 
tion made  a  very  able  and  persuasive  speech,  though  in  parts  of  it 
he  exaggerated  widely  the  facts  of  the  case.  For  example,  he  op- 
posed the  leg  defence  because  he  said  it  tended  to  eliminate  leg 
hitting,  to  eliminate  on  driving,  to  eliminate  all  those  strokes  on 
the  leg  side  with  which  we  were  familiar  twenty  years  ago  is  a  very 
serious  thing  in  the  game.  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Lyttelton  can 
have  seen  but  little  first-class  cricket  during  the  last  few  years 
if  he  really  means  that  statement.  MacLaren,  Fry,  Kanjitsinhji, 
Jackson,  B.  E.  Foster,  Storer,  and  scores  of  other  batsmen  I 
could  name  make  their  onside  play  one  of  the  features  of  their 
game.  I  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  if  there 
was  one  stroke  the  modern  batsman  was  skilful  at  making  it  was 
hitting  the  half  volley  on  the  leg  stump  about  twenty  to  thirty 
yards  wide  of  mid-on. 
VOL.  1.— No.  5.  2  o 
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Mr.  Lyttelton  also  implied  that  the  Australians  were  in  favour 
of  the  alteration,  but  as  I  pointed  out  at  the  meeting  this  is 
far  from  being  the  fact.  There  has  been  absolutely  no  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  Australia,  and  the  letter  from  Major  Wardill 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  Lacey  was  admitted  afterwards  by  both 
parties  to  have  been  in  no  sense  an  official  communication.  The 
letter  merely  contained  the  opinion  of  three  or  four  well-known 
and  admittedly  first-class  Australian  cricketers  who  were  in  favour 
of  an  alteration  in  the  law,  but  no  meeting  had  been  held  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject,  and  expressions  of  opinion  from  the  Darlings, 
the  Hills,  the  Giffens,  the  Nobles,  the  Jones',  the  Iredales,  the 
Howells,  were  not  forthcoming. 

Another  important  point  elicited  at  the  meeting  was  that  the 
Philadelphians  who  had  tried  this  proposal — not  in  two  or  three 
matches,  but  for  several  seasons,  were  unanimously  opposed  to 
any  alteration  of  the  law.  This  fact  alone  carries  great  weight. 
The  South  Africans  and  the  Canadians  were  also  of  the  same 
opinion.  I  have  played  cricket  in  South  Africa,  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  I  never  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  answer 
these  cricketers  would  return.  To  take  only  one  instance,  the 
ground  at  Montreal  is  used  as  a  skating  rink  in  the  winter — there 
no  alteration  in  the  L.B.W.  rule  is  at  all  necessary  to  reduce  the 
scoring,  it  is  always  low  enough  as  matters  stand  at  present. 

A  great  point  was  made  by  Mr.  Lyttelton  as  to  the  number  of 
drawn  matches  in  county  cricket.  Undoubtedly  too  many  matches 
are  drawn,  but  in  quoting  Surrey,  Essex,  Derbyshire,  Warwick- 
shire and  Sussex  as  the  chief  offenders  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  ill- 
advised,  as  many  of  the  matches  in  question  were  drawn  owing  to 
rain.  For  example,  of  the  nineteen  games  drawn  by  Sussex  out 
of  twenty-four — not  twenty-nine — fifteen  were  drawn  owing  to 
wet  weather  delaying  the  game  for  a  considerable  period  on  one 
or  other  of  the  three  days. 

In  my  opinion  the  question  ought  never  to  have  been  put  to  a 
general  meeting,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
members  of  the  M.C.C.  know  very  little  about  cricket.  Two  men, 
to  my  personal  knowledge,  who  voted  for  an  alteration  in  the  law 
had  never  played  even  a  third-class  match,  and  one  of  the  two 
had  only  played  four  or  five  games  in  his  life.  I  think  most 
cricketers  will  agree  with  me  that  these  are  not  the  right  sort  of 
men  to  have  a  say  in  a  matter  affecting  one  of  the  most  vital 
principles  of  the  game.  Again,  the  result  of  the  voting  must  not 
be  taken  too  seriously,  for  the  men  who  are  actually  playing  in 
first-class  cricket,  and  who  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
strongly  against  any  alteration  in  the  law,  turned  up  in  very  poor 
force,  only  three  county  captains  (Kent,  Middlesex  and  Essex) 
being  present.  Eeally  we  almost  deserved  to  lose.  The  reason 
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for  this  poor  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  opposers  of  the  altera- 
tion was  the  deep-rooted  conviction  in  their  minds  that  their 
opponents  would  not  even  obtain  a  majority.  As  it  was  they 
nearly  obtained  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority  to  make  the 
proposal  law. 

My  views  on  the  L.B.W.  question  were  vehemently  attacked 
in  a  recent  number  of  Truth.  Apparently  the  writer  regards  the 
question  as  having  only  one  side  to  it.  One  has  only  to  remember 
how  the  chief  cricketers  all  over  the  world  are  divided  in  their 
opinion  to  realise  that  such  a  contention  is  untenable.  But  though 
I  am  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  L.B.W.  law,  I  do  not  say 
there  is  no  room  for  improvement  in  the  game,  at  any  rate  as 
regards  first-class  cricket.  And  I  offer  for  consideration  a  choice 
of  the  following  reforms  : — 

Kaise  the  stumps  one  inch  and  widen  the  bowling  crease  a 
foot — six  inches  each  side  of  the  wicket. 

Widen  the  stumps  and  the  bowling  crease. 

Decide  county  matches  on  the  first  innings  in  the  event  of 
a  definite  result  not  being  arrived  at,  giving  one  point  to 
the  side  winning  a  match  on  the  first  innings  and  two 
points  to  the  side  winning  a  match  as  a  county  match 
is  won  under  the  present  rule. 

The  last-named  choice  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  by  an 
example  :— - 

Surrey  Middlesex 

270  222 

124     5  wickets. 

Here  Surrey  wins  on  first  innings  by  48  runs  and  obtain  one  point. 

Surrey  Middlesex 

200  185 

320  282 


520  467 

Here  Surrey  wins  by  53  runs  and  obtain  two  points. 

Finally  let  the  M.C.C.  appoint  a  strong  and  influential  cricket 
sub-committee  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  members,  and  let  no 
question  affecting  the  laws  of  cricket  be  put  to  the  general 
meeting  without  the  recommendation  of  the  sub-committee.  It 
would  be  far  safer  to  trust  to  their  experience  and  judgment  than 
to  the  caprice  of  an  assembly  like  that  which  met  together  at 
Lords  on  May  1. 

What  we  want  in  first-class  cricket  is  something  that  will 
appreciably  reduce  the  scoring  on  true  wickets,  and  at  the  same 

2  o  2 
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time  will  not  make  the  scoring  absurdly  low  on  sticky  and  difficult 
pitches.  In  fine  weather  some  change  seems  necessary,  but  the 
moment  the  rain  comes  things  are  entirely  different,  and  no 
change  is  necessary.  The  question  of  weather  is  the  supreme 
difficulty.  There  are  doubtless  objections  to  the  proposals  I 
have  made,  but  in  my  humble  opinion  they  are  better  than  so 
radical  a  change  as  an  alteration  in  the  L.B.W.  law.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  change  in  the  laws  of  the  game 
will  apply  to  all  cricketers  alike,  and  to  every  cricket  ground  in  any 
part  of  the  Empire.  And  as  cricket  has  been  universally  recog- 
nised as  the  greatest  game  in  the  world  for  generations,  perhaps 
the  wisest  thing  would  be  to  leave  matters  as  they  are. 

P.  F.  WAENEE. 

V. 

After  thinking  over  the  matter  very  carefully  I  decided  to  vote 
against  any  change  in  law  24. 

Firstly,  on  a  good  dry  wicket  I  do  not  believe  the  suggested 
alteration  would  do  much  towards  lessening  the  high  scoring  ;  at 
all  events  it  would  not  make  any  appreciable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  drawn  matches. 

Secondly — and  this  is  a  much  more  important  matter — I  think 
that  in  second  and  third  class  cricket  the  proposed  new  rule  would 
be  so  much  abused  by  country  umpires  that  it  could  scarcely  fail 
to  lead  to  squabbling  and  disagreement.  At  present,  if  a  well- 
known  player  goes  into  the  country  and  the  pet  bowler  of  the 
club  hits  him  on  the  leg,  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  given  out  by 
the  local  umpire  if  the  ball  was  within  six  inches  of  pitching 
straight.  I  have  seen  as  much  country  cricket  as  most  people, 
and  am  in  a  fair  position  to  judge. 

On  a  sticky  wicket,  the  change  proposed  by  the  M.C.C.  would 
of  course  shorten  the  matches  enormously,  but  as  a  first  class 
match  is  even  now  sometimes  finished  in  one  day,  although.  I 
admit  this  is  very  rarely  the  case,  the  new  rule  would  not  be  of 
much  advantage  in  first  class  cricket,  while  in  second  class  cricket 
and  one  day  matches,  it  would  be  similarly  disadvantageous. 

C.  I.  THOBNTON. 
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THE   HOUSE   OF   LORDS    (II.)* 

THE  business  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  divided  into  three 
divisions — judicial,  public,  and  private ;  and  I  propose  to  deal 
with  these  divisions  in  the  order  named. 

I.  JUDICIAL  BUSINESS. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  very  im- 
portant duties  to  perform  as  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  for  the 
United  Kingdom  in  legal  matters,  and  that  for  four  days  in  every 
week  during  the  parliamentary  session  it  is  sitting  from  10.30  to 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  determine  appeals  from  courts  of  law 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  House  is  also  em- 
powered f  to  sit,  and  invariably  does  sit,  for  the  same  purpose 
after  Parliament  is  prorogued ;  and  by  special  authority  from  the 
Crown,  under  sign -manual,  the  legal  Peers  are  allowed  to  hear 
Appeals  in  the  name  of  the  House  during  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament. 

The  Court  consists  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being, 
the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  ordinary, J  and  Peers  who  have  held  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  of  Appeal  in  ordinary,  have  been 
or  are  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  or  Judges  of  one  of 
the  Superior  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  unless  three 
such  Peers  are  present,  no  appeal  can  be  heard.  Generally  four 
or  five  Peers  form  a  court,  but  the  number  is  often  larger,  and 
in  a  very  important  appeal  as  many  as  nine  have  been  known  to 
sit.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  summoned  to  assist 
the  Court  with  their  advice  on  questions  of  law,  but  during  recent 
years  this  practice  has  fallen  into  desuetude.  In  1896,  however,  it 
was  resorted  to  in  the  well-known  trades  union  case  of  "  Allen  v. 
Flood  and  Another,"  but  the  privilege  is  hardly  likely  to  be  often 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  future.  The  House  may  also  have  the 
services  of  nautical  assessors  §  when  hearing  and  determining 

*  Part  I.  appeared  in  the  May  issue. 

f  By  a  provision  in  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  1876. 

J  The  Lords  of  Appeal  in  ordinary  are  four  in  number,  and  receive  a  salary  of 
£6000  a  year. 

§  By  an  order  of  the  House  it  is  provided  that  in  each  cause  in  which  the 
attendance  of  nautical  assessors  is  required,  the  House  shall  be  attended  by  two 
assessors,  of  whom  one  shall  be  an  officer,  active  or  retired,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
the  other  an  Elder  Brother  of  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House. 
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Appeals  in  Admiralty  actions,  and  this  power  is  very  commonly 
exercised. 

But  though  it  is  an  accepted  rule  that  Appeals  should  only  be 
heard  by  those  legally  qualified  members  of  the  House  specified 
in  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  no  statute  has  ever  taken  away 
the  inherent  right  of  any  Peer  to  attend  the  hearing  of  an  appeal 
and  to  give  his  opinion  and  to  exercise  his  right  to  vote  if  he  so 
insists.  Still  the  case  of  O'Connell  and  others  in  1844  may  be 
said  to  have  finally  established  the  precedent  that  the  judgments 
of  the  House  of  Lords  are  to  be  given  solely  by  the  law  lords. 
On  the  occasion  referred  to,  a  difference  existed  among  the  law 
lords  themselves,  the  judgment  of  the  majority  being  strongly 
against  the  political  feeling  of  the  Government  of  the  day  and  of 
the  Peers  as  a  body,  but  the  temptation  to  a  party  vote  was  very 
properly  resisted,  and  the  unpopular  judgment  of  the  majority 
of  law  lords  acquiesced  in  by  the  unprofessional  members  of 
the  House.  The  last  time  when  a  lay  Peer  exercised  his  right 
to  take  part  in  the  consideration  of  an  Appeal,  was  in  the  case  of 
"  Bradlaugh  v.  Clarke,"  when  Lord  Denman  attended  the  hearing 
and  delivered  his  opinion. 

In  the  hearing  of  Appeals  the  forms  of  debate  are  followed  as 
far  as  possible,  and  in  delivering  judgment  the  Lords  address  the 
House  in  the  form  of  a  speech  concluding  with  a  motion  that  the 
Appeal  be  affirmed  or  reversed  as  the  case  may  be.  The  question 
is  always  put  from  the  woolsack  first  in  the  negative  form,  "  that 
the  judgment  appealed  from  be  reversed,"  so  that  in  the  event  of 
there  being  an  equality  of  votes  for  and  against  the  motion,  it  may 
be  decided  in  the  negative  according  to  the  rule  of  the  House, 
and  so  the  decision  of  the  Court  below  may  be  affirmed. 

Another  judicial  function  exercised  by  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
rather  by  a  Committee  of  the  House,  is  the  determining  of  claims 
of  succession  to  a  Peerage.  Where  the  Peerage  has  been  dormant 
for  many  years,  or  where  the  succession  is  doubtful  or  is  disputed, 
instead  of  being  decided  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  succession  is  clear,  the  claim  is  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges,  before  which  it  is  argued  by  counsel,  assisted 
by  the  Attorney  General  representing  the  Crown.  This  Com- 
mittee is  technically  composed  of  all  the  Peers  who  choose  to 
attend.  Until  1882,  the  quorum  being  seven,  it  was  always 
necessary  to  get  non-legal  Peers  to  sit  in  order  to  make  up  this 
required  number,  but  at  that  date  it  was  made  obligatory  for  three 
Lords  of  Appeal  always  to  be  present,  and  the  quorum  of  seven 
was  abolished.  The  Committee  is  presided  over  by  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees,  who  takes  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
and  delivers  his  own  opinion  on  the  case.  To  the  same  authority 
are  also  referred,  when  doubtful,  claims  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
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representative  Peers  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  petitions  for  deter- 
mination of  abeyance  of  Peerages,  and  questions  of  the  precedence 
of  Peers.  As  an  example  of  this  last  prerogative  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Committee  of  Privileges  determined  the  place 
in  the  House  which  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence  should  occupy 
when  he  was  created  a  Peer  in  1890.  The  Committee's  resolu- 
tions are  reported  to  the  House  and  must  be  agreed  to  by  it 
before  they  become  binding. 

A  Peer  is  entitled  to  be  tried  by  his  peers  for  the  crimes  of 
treason,  felony,  misprision  of  treason,  and  misprision  of  felony. 
The  last  instance  of  such  a  trial  was  in  1841,  when  the  Earl 
of  Cardigan  was  tried  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  "  feloniously 
shooting  with  a  loaded  pistol  at  Harvey  Garnet  Phipps  Tucket  with 
intent  to  murder  him  "  and  was  unanimously  acquitted.  In  the 
case  of  an  impeachment  by  the  Commons  of  any  offender  for  some 
high  crime  or  misdemeanour,  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  tribunal 
before  which  he  is  brought.  The  trial  is  usually  held  in  West- 
minster Hall  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  High  Steward. 
When  the  case  is  concluded  each  Peer  in  succession  rises  and 
says  "  guilty  "  or  "  not  guilty  "  as  the  case  may  be.  The  numbers 
are  then  cast  up  and  the  president  acquaints  the  accused  with  the 
result.  There  has  been  no  trial  of  the  kind  since  the  impeach- 
ment of  Lord  Melville  in  1805. 


II.  PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

Naturally  it  is  the  public  business  of  the  House  of  Lords  that 
excites  the  greatest,  outside  interest,  and  it  is  a  striking  sight,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  important  debate,  to  see  the  floor  of  the 
magnificent  chamber  crowded  with  Peers,  the  galleries  filled  with 
Peeresses  and  their  unmarried  daughters,  the  steps  of  the  throne 
fully  occupied  by  Privy  Councillors  and  eldest  sons  of  Peers,  and  the 
Bar  by  their  younger  sons  and  members  of  Parliament.  Few  who 
were  present  during  the  debate  on  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill, 
commonly  known  as  the  Home  Kule  Bill,  in  1893,  will  forget  the 
scene  in  the  House  on  that  occasion.  For  three  days  every  nook 
and  cranny  was  occupied  from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
two  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Four  hundred  and  sixty  peers 
took  part  in  the  division.  The  speeches  from  both  sides  of  the 
House  were  of  the  highest  order  ;  and  the  excitement  culminated 
in  an  enthusiastic  burst  of  cheering,  echoed  by  a  vast  crowd 
gathered  outside  the  chamber,  when  it  became  known  that  the 
Bill  had  been  rejected  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  419  to  41. 

The  public  business  consists  of  the  consideration  of  public 
bills,  the  putting  of  questions  of  public  interest,  and  the  moving 
of  resolutions.  Any  lord  in  Parliament  may  present  a  bill  without 
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moving,  as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  leave  to  bring  it  in.  It 
is  then  immediately  read  a  first  time  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
On  the  second  reading  the  principles  of  the  measure  are  con- 
sidered, and  if  objected  to,  a  motion  is  made  for  its  rejection.  The 
form  in  which  this  is  done  is  for  a  Peer  to  move  that  "  the  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months."  This  motion,  if 
carried,  has  the  effect  of  postponing  the  stage  to  a  day  beyond 
the  probable  duration  of  the  session,  and  the  rejection  of  the  Bill 
is  secured  in  an  inoffensive  manner.  If,  however,  the  second 
reading  is  agreed  to,  the  details  of  the  Bill  are  considered  in 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  after  which  it  is  referred  to  the 
Standing  Committee  which  again  revises  it ;  the  amendments  (if 
any)  are  then  reported  to  the  House,  and  it  is  finally  read  a  third 
time  and  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Commons.  If  the  Bill  is 
agreed  to  there,  it  is  returned  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  any 
amendments  made  by  the  Commons  considered  by  the  Lords  and, 
if  they  are  accepted,  the  Bill  is  ready  for  the  Koyal  Assent,  which 
may  be  given  by  the  sovereign  in  person  or  by  royal  commission. 

The  Eoyal  Assent  is  signified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments. 
In  the  case  of  a  money  bill  the  formula  is,  "  Le  Koy  remercie 
ses  bons  sujets,  accepte  leur  benevolence  et  ainsi  le  veult ;  "  in 
the  case  of  a  public  or  local  and  personal  bill  the  words  used 
are  "  Le  Eoy  le  veult,"  and  in  the  case  of  an  estate  bill  "  Soit  fait 
comme  il  est  desireV'  If  the  Eoyal  Assent  were  withheld,  the 
phrase  would  be  "  Le  Eoy  s'avisera."  This  has  not  happened 
since  Queen  Anne  refused  her  assent  to  a  bill  for  settling  the 
Militia  in  Scotland  in  1707. 

The  official  record  of  the  assent  of  one  House  to  bills  passed 
or  amendments  made  by  the  other,  is  by  endorsement  of  the  bill 
in  old  Norman  French.  Thus  when  a  bill  is  passed  by  the  Lords, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  endorses  it  with  the  words  "Soit 
bailie  aux  Communes."  When  the  Lords  make  amendments  to  a 
Commons  bill,  it  is  returned  with  the  following  endorsement  "  A 
ceste  bille  avesque  des  amendemens  les  Seigneurs  sont  assentus," 
and  when  it  is  sent  back  with  these  amendments  agreed  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  writes,  "  A  ces  amendemens  les 
Communes  sont  assentus."  When  amendments  are  disagreed  to, 
such  disagreement  is  not  endorsed  on  the  bill,  but  forms  the 
subject  of  a  message. 

A  message  is  the  most  simple  and  frequent  mode  of  communi- 
cation between  the  two  Houses ;  it  is  daily  resorted  to  for  sending 
bills  from  one  house  to  another,  for  requesting  the  attendance  of 
members  of  either  House  as  witnesses,  for  the  interchange  of 
reports  and  other  documents,  and  for  communicating  all  matters 
of  an  ordinary  description  which  occur  in  the  course  of  parlia- 
mentary proceedings.  Prior  to  1847  the  Lords  sent  their  messages 
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by  the  masters  in  chancery,  or  on  special  occasions  by  the  judges, 
and  as  lately  as  1871  the  message  relating  to  Princess  Louise's 
Annuity  Bill  was  sent  to  the  Commons  by  two  judges.  The 
Commons  on  the  other  hand  sent  messages  to  the  Lords  by  one 
of  their  own  members  (generally  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  "Ways  and  Means,  or  the  member  who  had  charge  of  the  par- 
ticular bill  to  which  the  message  related)  who  was  generally 
accompanied  by  thirty  or  forty  other  members.  Great  incon- 
venience was  caused  by  observance  of  these  usages,  and  in  1855 
resolutions  were  agreed  to  between  the  two  Houses  by  which  it 
was  arranged  that  one  of  the  clerks  of  either  House  might  be  the 
bearer  of  messages  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  that  the  recep- 
tion of  messages  should  not  of  necessity  interrupt  the  business 
then  proceeding. 

A  more  formal  and  ceremonious  mode  of  communicating 
important  matters  by  one  House  to  another  is  by  means  of  a 
conference,  when  both  Houses  are  brought  into  direct  intercourse 
with  each  other  by  deputations  of  their  own  members.  Either 
House  may  demand  a  conference  upon  any  matter  which,  by  the 
usage  of  Parliament,  is  allowed  to  be  a  proper  occasion  for  such 
a  proceeding.  The  most  common  cause  for  a  demand  of  the  kind 
has  been  to  offer  reasons  for  disagreeing  to  or  insisting  on  amend- 
ments made  by  one  House  to  bills  passed  by  the  other.  In  1851, 
however,  resolutions  of  both  Houses  were  agreed  to  at  a  conference 
by  which  messages  between  the  two  Houses  were  substituted  for 
conferences,  unless  a  conference  was  preferred ;  and  since  these 
resolutions  were  agreed  to,  the  only  instance  of  a  conference, 
where  a  message  would  have  been  admissible  was  in  connection 
with  the  Oaths  Bill  in  1858. 

Although  conferences  are  not  likely  in  future  to-  be  very  frequent 
and  probably  may  never  be  held  again,  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 
teresting to  give  some  particulars  concerning  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding with  regard  to  them.  If  the  Commons  wish  for  a  con- 
ference a  message  is  sent  to  the  Lords  to  acquaint  them  of  the  fact. 
The  message  is  then  considered  and  some  lord  moves  "  That  this 
House  agrees  to  the  conference  as  desired  by  the  Commons."  It 
is  the  privilege  of  the  Lords  to  name  both  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting,  whether  the  conference  be  asked  for  by  themselves  or 
by  the  Commons.  Each  House  appoints  managers  to  represent 
it  at  the  conference,  seven  lords  being  generally  named,  and  by 
"ancient  rule"  the  number  of  the  Commons  is  double  that  of 
the  Lords.  The  Lords  so  named  being  furnished  with  cocked  hats, 
which  are  provided  for  them  in  the  robing-room,  proceed  to  the 
place  where  the  conference  is  appointed  to  be  held,  the  House 
meanwhile  adjourning  during  pleasure  until  the  managers  return, 
when  it  resumes.  The  Lords  on  entering  the  conference  room 
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salute  the  Commons'  managers  by  taking  off  their  hats.  They 
then  sit  down  covered,  while  the  Commons  stand  at  the  bar  un- 
covered. The  duty  of  the  managers  is  confined  to  the  delivery 
of  the  resolutions  to  be  communicated  or  the  bills  to  be  returned, 
with  reasons  for  disagreeing  to  amendments.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  speak  unless  the  conference  is  a  free  conference,  when 
instead  of  the  formal  communication  of  reasons,  the  managers 
attempt,  by  discussion,  to  effect  an  agreement  between  the 
Houses.  When  the  conference  is  over  the  Lord's  managers  rise 
and  again  salute  the  Commons,  immediately  resuming  their  hats, 
when  the  managers  return  to  their  respective  Houses  and  report 
their  proceedings.  The  Lords  who  speak  at  a  free  conference  do 
so  standing  and  uncovered. 

Now  and  then  it  happens  that  a  public  bill  affects  a  particular 
class  of  persons  so  immediately  that  the  persons  interested  are 
permitted  to  be  heard  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  against  the 
measure.  This  has  been  more  particularly  the  case  where  the 
bill  is  dealing  with  the  colonial  and  Indian  possessions  of  the 
Crown.  Parliament  has  always  been  most  careful  and  considerate 
when  legislating  for  the  colonies,  and  the  fact  that  many  Peers 
have  held  the  office  of  Viceroy  of  India,  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  or  Governor  of  one  of  the  Australian  states,  or  have 
lived  the  greater  part  of  the  life  in  the  colonies,  renders  the  House 
of  Lords  peculiarly  fitted  to  deal  intelligently  and  in  a  conciliatory 
manner  with  questions  affecting  Greater  Britain. 

Parliament  does  not,  of  course,  legislate  direct  for  the  colonies, 
but  still,  colonial  legislatures  and  colonial  laws  are  both  sub- 
ordinate to  the  supreme  power  of  the  mother  country.  Therefore 
when,  in  1838,  the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada  was  suspended, 
and  a  provisional  government,  with  legislative  functions  and  great 
executive  powers,  was  established  by  the  British  Government, 
Mr.  Roebuck  was  permitted  to  be  heard  at  the  Bar,  as  Agent  for 
the  House  of  Assembly,  against  (to  quote  the  terms  of  the 
petition  praying  to  be  heard)  "  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the 
Bill."  In  the  same  year,  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica 
having  neglected  to  pass  an  effectual  law  for  the  regulation  of 
prisons,  which  became  necessary  upon  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes,  Parliament  interposed  and  passed  a  statute  for  the 
purpose,  but,  before  doing  so,  the  counsel  were  allowed  to  be 
heard  at  the  Bar  on  behalf  of  planters,  merchants,  and  others 
interested  in  the  island.  And,  in  1891,  Sir  William  Whiteway, 
one  of  the  delegates  from  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Assembly  of  Newfoundland,  addressed  the  House  of  Lords  in  an 
able  and  exhaustive  speech  against  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries 
Bill. 

As  it  is  often  said  by  irresponsible  critics  that  the  House  of 
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Lords  does  less  work  than  the  House  of  Commons,  I  should, 
perhaps,  point  out  that,  as  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  the 
Lords  deal  with  and  pass  many  more  Bills  than  the  Commons, 
though  it  must  be  admitted,  either  by  way  of  praise  or  reproach, 
that  they  take  very  much  less  time  about  the  work  than  do  our 
elected  members  of  Parliament.  The  Peers  habitually  act  on  the 
axiom  laid  down  as  a  counsel  of  perfection  in  public  speaking  by 
an  old  Parliamentary  hand  :  "  Have  something  to  say,  say  it,  and 
sit  down."  Every  Bill  agreed  to  by  the  Commons  must  also  be 
passed  by  the  Lords  before  it  can  become  law,  and  it  happens 
very  seldom  that  a  Bill  passed  in  the  Commons  is  thrown  out  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  a  very  considerable  number  of  highly 
useful  measures  agreed  to  in  the  Lords  fail  session  after  session 
even  to  obtain  consideration  in  the  Commons,  owing  to  the  con- 
gestion of  business  in  that  House. 

In  comparing  the  labours  of  the  two  Houses,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  large  amount  of  time  allotted  in 
the  Commons  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  supply  and 
financial  measures,  matters  with  which  the  House  of  Lords  is 
only  slightly  concerned.  And  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the 
House  of  Lords  a  protracted  debate  may  arise,  and  often  does 
arise  on  a  mere  question  asked  of  the  Government,  an  impossible 
occurrence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  matter  would 
be  strictly  limited  by  the  Rules  of  that  House  to  the  question  and 
answer. 

A  great  deal  of  public  business  is  dealt  with  out  of  the  House 
itself  by  select  Committees.  Bills  of  importance,  on  which  it 
may  be  desirable  to  obtain  skilled  evidence,  or  the  provisions  of 
which  require  closer  individual  attention  than  is  possible  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  are  often  so  referred,  and  occupy  the 
attention  of  Select  Committees  sitting  ordinarily  twice  a  week  for 
some  months.  General  matters  of  national  interest  are  also  often 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  Select  Committee,  and  their 
investigation  has  frequently  extended  over  more  than  one  session. 
In  this  connection  one  may  mention  such  inquiries  as  the  Sweat- 
ing System,  the  Land  Law  of  Ireland,  Intemperance,  and  the 
Protection  of  Young  Girls.  It  is  also  a  frequent  practice  now  to 
refer  certain  questions  to  a  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses,  and 
this  practice,  which  was  in  abeyance  between  the  years  1695  and 
1864  has  been  found  of  great  public  advantage.  Subjects  of  great 
delicacy  and  of  much  public  importance  are  occasionally  referred 
by  the  House  to  a  Secret  Committee  of  its  members.  This  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  inquiry  respecting  the  conduct  of  Queen 
Caroline  in  1820,  and  in  1797  a  Secret  Committee  of  nine  lords 
was  chosen  by  ballot  to  enquire  into  the  financial  position  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 
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III.  PEIVATE  BUSINESS. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  very  shortly  to  the  Private  Bill 
business  of  the  House,  although  it  is  in  this  useful  but  less  showy 
work  that  the  House  of  Lords  especially  excels.  The  permanent 
character  of  the  personnel  of  the  House,,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  gives  to  the  Peers  a  familiarity  with  the 
work  and  a  consistency  in  their  decisions  which  conduce  materi- 
ally to  the  confidence  felt  in  the  tribunal  by  the  promoters  and 
opponents  of  Private  Bills  in  Parliament. 

Every  Private  Bill  passes  through  the  same  stages  as  a  Public 
Bill  except  that,  instead  of  being  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House  after  the  Second  Reading,  it  is  committed,  if 
unopposed,  to  the  Chairman  of  Committees,  who  carefully  considers 
each  Bill  thus  referred  to  him,  sees  that  the  statements  in  the 
Preamble  are  proved,  and  that  it  contains  no  provision  detrimental 
to  the  public  interest;  if  opposed,  to  a  Select  Committee  of  five 
Lords,  who  by  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House  are  obliged  to 
be  present  at,  and  during  the  whole  of,  every  sitting  of  the 
Committee.  As  these  Committees  must  also,  under  the  Standing 
Orders,  sit  on  five  days  in  the  week  from  eleven  till  four  o'clock, 
and  the  investigation  of  some  of  the  important  Bills  frequently 
occupies  three  or  four  weeks,  the  duty  cheerfully  undertaken  by 
the  Peers  session  after  session  is  sufficiently  onerous.  The  decisions 
of  the  Committees  are  almost  invariably  accepted  by  the  House, 
and  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  are  even  criticised  by  it. 

In  the  short  space  of  a  review  article  it  is  difficult  to  give 
more  than  a  lightning  sketch  of  the  duties  and  procedure  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  enough  perhaps  has  been  said  to  indicate  in 
outline  the  important  work  performed  by  the  hereditary  members 
of  Parliament.  It  is  unnecessary  in  the  present  day  to  vindicate 
the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  it  has  justified  that  existence 
in  a  thousand  ways,  and  is  probably  stronger  now  in  the  affection 
and  respect  of  the  King's  subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  than 
it  has  ever  been  before.  Ignorant  persons  may  point  a  finger  of 
scorn  at  the  shortness  of  the  ordinary  sittings  of  the  Peers,  but 
they  will  do  well  to  remember  that  the  business  done  must  not  be 
measured  by  the  length  of  the  debates,  but  by  the  character  of  the 
legislation  which  is  the  result  of  those  debates,  and  in  this  respect 
the  House  of  Lords  may  with  confidence  challenge  comparison 
with  any  other  legislative  assembly  in  the  world. 

EDWAED  P.  THESIGEE 
(Clerk  Assistant  of  the  Parliaments). 
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TRAVELLERS  OLD  AND  NEW 

IN  most  of  the  historical  surveys  that  accompanied  the  termi- 
nation of  the  nineteenth  century  the  question  how  far  modern 
facilities  of  locomotion  have  added  to  the  happiness  of  mankind 
was  naturally  touched  upon,  and  was  usually  settled  by  the 
comfortable  conclusion  that  we  must  all  be  immensely  the  better 
for  our  ocean  greyhounds  and  Orient  expresses.  Assuredly  "  the 
steamship  and  the  railway,"  as  they  have  forced  the  pace  of  exist- 
ence, have  at  the  same  time  greatly  multiplied  "  the  thoughts  that 
shake  mankind,"  and  thus  assisted  in  that  marvellous  quickening 
of  human  interests  that  has  been  so  largely  accomplished  by  the 
press  and  the  electric  telegraph. 

These  opinions  are  part  of  the  "  accepted  creed."  The  purpose 
of  this  article  is  to  consider  what  the  direct  or  indirect  effect 
of  such  changes  has  been  upon  the  knowledge  of  other  lands 
possessed  by  those  who  chiefly  depend  upon  the  printed  word  for 
their  information.  It  is  still  only  the  minority  who  can  afford 
the  time  or  the  money  to  visit  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire, 
or  even  to  become  well  acquainted  with  more  than  a  limited 
area  of  the  Mother  Country.  If  I  refer  to  the  great  land  of 
"  Abroad "  in  general,  I  have  largely  in  view  those  territories 
which,  however  far  away,  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  splendid 
Empire  for  whose  integrity  and  future  welfare  we  have  made 
such  huge  sacrifices  during  the  last  two  years. 

For  every  book  of  travel  that  was  produced  in  any  one  year 
in  the  days  before  steam,  there  are  at  least  twenty  in  any  year  of 
the  present  age.  If  quantity  of  information  is  the  first  necessity, 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  Our  supply  is  far  more  than  adequate 
for  our  needs.  If  quality,  as  represented  by  close  and  intelligent 
observation,  accuracy  and  clearness  of  presentation,  is  most  to  be 
desired,  the  advantage  of  the  present  over  the  past  is  possibly  less 
considerable.  The  man  who  travels,  merely  because  he  loves  to 
travel,  is  perhaps  more  rare  in  these  days,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  population,  than  before  the  paddle-wheels  began  to 
thresh  the  ocean  into  foam.  I  have  even  heard  it  argued,  and 
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with  some  show  of  reason,  that,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned, 
there  are  actually  fewer  English  travellers  to  be  encountered  than 
there  were  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Thousands  of  individuals,  of  course,  take  the  train  from  Calais 
or  Boulogne  to  Paris,  the  Eiviera,  Switzerland  or  the  Ehine  year 
after  year.  But  they  are  passengers  rather  than  travellers.  One 
might  spend  three  months  on  the  line  between  the  Channel  and 
the  Mediterranean  and  be  as  wise  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning. 
Eichard  Doyle's  sketch,  in  his  perennially  exhilarating  "  Brown, 
Jones  and  Eobinson  " — a  book,  by  the  way,  which  ought  to  be 
reprinted — showing  "  How  they  saw  Belgium,"  is  applicable  to 
another  type  of  unconsciousness  than  the  sleep  of  the  physically 
exhausted.  People  tell  you  that  they  are  "  tired  of  Europe,"  and 
you  find  on  inquiring  that  the  only  places  they  know  are  the 
capitals  and  the  cosmopolitan  watering-places.  Most  of  us  have 
friends  who  express  surprise  that  anyone  can  ever  find  pleasure  in 
cutting  himself  off  from  his  fellow-countrymen.  "  I  always  go  to 
Switzerland  or  the  Eiviera  for  my  holidays,"  said  a  hard-working 
lawyer  on  one  occasion,  "  because  it  is  so  miserable  to  stay  in  a 
hotel  where  there  are  not  plenty  of  English  people."  Such  a 
taste  need  not  be  sneered  at,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  man  who 
possesses  it  is  not  to  be  counted  among  travellers.  It  is  this 
insularity  even  when  away  from  home  which,  if  we  allow  that 
it  has  a  wide-spread  existence,  goes  far  to  justify  the  assertion 
that  travellers  are  not  necessarily  many  because  trains  and  hotels 
are  full  and  plentiful. 

We  may  learn  more  about  Europe  of  the  past  from  authors  like 
Arthur  Young,  or  even  the  fragmentary  Evelyn,  than  of  Europe 
of  the  present  from  most  of  those  who  visit  foreign  countries 
and  record  their  impressions.  The  Evelyn  of  to-day,  however, 
would  probably  "expand"  and  publish  his  diaries  within  six 
months  of  his  return  from  abroad,  instead  of  locking  them  up  in 
his  study  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  And  here  we  come  to  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  typical  modern  traveller  which  is 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  cannot  resist  the  force  which  urges  him 
to  produce  a  book  immediately  he  arrives  in  England.  He  goes 
out  with  the  deliberate  intention  so  to  do,  he  regards  every 
incident  of  his  trip  from  the  point  of  view  of  "  copy,"  his  main 
concern  is,  not  to  enter  into  the  heart  of  life  in  the  countries 
visited— he  has  no  time  for  that — but  speedily  to  collect  a 
sufficiency  of  "  adventures "  and  "  observations,"  and  to  take 
enough  photographs  to  fill  a  volume  of  the  regulation  size  when 
he  gets  back  to  his  flat  in  Victoria  Street  or  his  villa  on  Putney 
Heath. 

If  he  visits  regions  that  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  described, 
crosses  the  interior  of  Brazil  or  penetrates  the  forests  of  New 
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Guinea,  nearly  everything  he  has  to  tell  us  is  probably  worth 
hearing,  though  we  may  in  some  few  cases  have  our  doubts 
whether,  in  his  accounts  of  the  savage  orgies  of  natives  or  the 
hardships  endured  by  his  own  body,  he  has  not,  consciously  or 
otherwise,  heightened  the  effect  to  the  advantage  of  his  circula- 
tion. If,  of  course,  he  provides  us  with  confirmatory  affidavits 
from  British  officials  more  or  less  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts, 
we  cannot  venture  to  doubt  the  literal  accuracy  of  his  narrative, 
but  in  cases  where  such  guarantees  are  wanting  we  need  not  be 
over-sceptical  if  we  imagine  that  the  process  known  as  "  investing 
with  artistic  merit "  is  not  wholly  foreign  to  the  composition  of 
books  of  travel  and  adventure — especially  of  adventure. 

I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  any  of  the  really  valuable  books 
of  travel  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  started  from  home  with 
the   fixed    intention    of  publishing    a  popular    account    of    his 
experiences.     The  Suffolk  Squire  to  whom  I  have  already  referred, 
jogging  along  the  highways  of  France  with  one  eye  on  the  crops 
and  the  other  on  the   gathering   clouds   of  the  revolution,  un- 
doubtedly intended  to  reproduce  his  observations.     So  did  Captain 
Cook  when  he  made  those  splendid  cruises  which  will  never  be 
forgotten  while  our  Australasian  Colonies  exist.     But  it  is  certain 
that  they  did  not  start  with  the  object  of  providing,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  the  materials  for  books  that  should  attract  the  guineas 
of  the  British  public.     The  desire  to  secure  attention  is  perfectly 
legitimate  in  the  author- traveller,  as  in  the  novelist  or  the  poet. 
But  I  do  not  believe  it  existed  in  Mungo  Park,  Hue,  or  Humboldt, 
in  Waterton,  in  Livingstone,  or  in  Bruce  to  anything  like  the 
extent  that  is  evident  in  most  of  the  books  written  by  travel- 
authors  of  the  present  time.     Bruce,  indeed,  in  common  with 
Polo  and  Pinto  before  him,  was  long  regarded  as  a  player  with 
truth.    All  three,  however,  were  largely  justified  by  time,  extending 
over  decades  or  centuries.     These  old  wanderers  by  land  or  sea, 
whose  substantial  accuracy  has  been  established  by  later  wayfarers 
on  the  same  paths,  might  have  varied  the  facts  as  much  as  they 
chose  without  fear  of  speedy  discovery.     The  travellers  of  to-day 
have  no  such  monopoly  of  knowledge.      Even  the  seal  of  the 
British  Association  has  not  prevented  the  tearing  to  tatters  of  the 
written  narrative  of  an  audacious  inventor  of  "  adventures." 

The  value  as  records  of  a  large  percentage  of  books  of  travel, 
often  of  a  most  readable  kind,  is  largely  discounted  by  the  fact 
that,  in  any  particular  instance  we  may  select,  the  author's 
experiences  were  almost  confined  to  the  beaten  tracks,  and  that 
he  made  scarcely  any  effort  to  test  for  himself  the  accounts  of 
things  or  personalities  offered  to  him  by  those  courteous  hosts 
whose  hospitality  he  enjoyed.  The  puffing  of  the  locomotive,  the 
rolling  of  the  barouche,  and  the  popping  of  champagne  corks  are 
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always  in  our  ears  as  we  read.     It  is  no  doubt  magnificent,  but 
it  is  not  travel. 

When,  after  a  course  of  modern  essays  in  the  same  field  of 
literature,  we  turn  to  the  narratives  of  the  earlier  travellers, 
so  many  of  the  best  of  whom  did  their  work  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  we  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  earnestness  with  which  those 
"  old  masters  "  entered  upon  their  task — Bruce,  for  instance, 
who  devoted  many  months  to  the  study  of  dialects  before  he 
set  out  for  Abyssinia,  and  Hue,  who  almost  turned  himself  into  a 
Chinaman  before  he  left  Macao,  gave  excellent  examples  which 
might  be  followed  more  often  with  advantage — and  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  they  pursued  it.  La  Perouse  who,  for  such 
strange  reasons — the  diversion  of  the  French  people  from  the 
pursuit  of  liberty  seems  to  have  been  among  them — was  sent  by 
the  French  King  to  try  and  improve  upon  Cook's  work ;  Flinders, 
who  shared  the  fate  of  many  other  great  explorers,  in  meeting 
with  little  reward  save  the  consciousness  of  noble  achievement, 
these  men,  and  others  as  courageous  and  indefatigable,  offer  the 
finest  types  of  explorers,  and  they  worked  under  difficulties  which 
are  hardly  existent  at  the  present  day.  Even  in  the  few  "  undis- 
covered countries  "  that  may  yet  remain,  the  possession  of  the 
repeating-rifle  and  the  perfected  revolver  gives  an  enormous 
advantage  to  the  traveller  as  compared  with  his  forerunners, 
for  where  civilisation  has  not  yet  looked  in,  the  native  has  still 
no  better  weapons  to  his  hand  than  those  with  which  his 
ancestors  came  out  to  resist  the  bearers  of  flintlock  and  blunder- 
buss. 

Travel  and  exploration  were  indeed  very  serious  undertakings 
in  the  days  before  beef-extracts  and  desiccated  vegetables  were 
invented.  In  these  later  days  it  is  a  common  thing  to  meet  a 
man  in  Bond  Street  in  May,  and  when  we  tell  him  we  are  going 
to  the  Malvern  Hills,  he  informs  us,  in  much  the  same  tone  of 
voice,  that  he  is  off  to  the  Himalaya.  We  forget  all  about  him 
until,  just  before  Christmas,  we  read  in  one  or  other  of  our  daily 
papers  that  his  book,  'Above  the  Indian  Clouds,'  is  " nearly 
ready,"  and  that  "  this  most  interesting  volume  contains  an 
account  of  the  first  bicycle  ride  along  the  crest  of  the  Himalayan 
range  from  end  to  end.  The  author  lived  in  the  villages,  and 
enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  studying  the  curious  habits, 
the  marriage  customs,  and  the  general  characteristics  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  lofty  region  of  Asia."  We  read  the  volume, 
of  course,  and  we  find  perhaps  that  the  intrepid  mountaineer 
has  equalled  the  Alpine  achievements  described  in  '  A  Tramp 
Abroad.'  The  hardy  explorers  from  America  ascended  the  Alps 
in  evening  dress  and  patent  leather  shoes.  Our  friend  has 
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explored  the  heights  of  the  Himalaya  clothed  in  the  thinnest  of 
cycling  suits  and  the  smartest  of  golfing  caps.  His  garments 
may  not  interest  us  much,  but  they  fill  no  unimportant  place  in 
his  narrative.  There  may  still  be  a  few  Tartarins  who  would 
climb  mountains  on  one  side  when  they  might  go  up  in  a  railway 
carriage  on  the  other,  but  even  when  climbing  is  necessary,  the 
most  up-to-date  mountaineer,  according  to  his  own  account, 
laughs  at  ropes,  scorns  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  and  attacks  his  task  as  lightly  as  he  would  the  ascent  of 
Primrose  Hill. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  imply  that  there  are  no  travellers 
of  the  old,  patient,  modest  type  left.  Happily  there  are  scores  of 
men  as  intrepid,  as  unpretentious,  and  as  thorough  as  any  Park 
or  Livingstone.  But  somehow  they  do  not,  in  the  literature  of 
travel,  make  any  considerable  show  against  the  army  of  those 
who  habitually  take  their  holidays  in  distant  lands  and  pay  their 
expenses  by  recording  their  experiences.  Perhaps  the  modern 
British  traveller  who  has  shown  most  of  the  genius  of  travel  was 
Miss  Mary  Kingsley,  whose  unconventional  account  of  her  ex- 
periences and  observations  in  West  Africa  was  surely  one  of  the 
most  attractive  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  of  recent  works  of 
the  kind. 

The  demand  for  new  worlds  to  conquer  is  frequently  heard 
from  men  who,  from  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  desire  to  write  a 
really  fresh  book  of  travel,  or  both  motives  combined,  are  yearning 
for  such  chances  as  were  offered  to  their  fathers  in  days  when 
"  spheres  of  influence  "  were  few  and  narrow,  and  the  search  for 
markets  had  not  led  to  the  sophistication  of  native  races  in  every 
land  that  European  enterprise  can  reach.  The  opportunity  for 
breaking  fresh  ground  becomes  smaller  year  by  year,  and  such 
means  of  adding  to  European  knowledge  of  far  countries  as  were 
open  to  a  Hue  or  a  Humboldt  are  rare  indeed.  It  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  this  want  of  novelty  which  has  produced  the  deterioration 
of  the  book  of  travel.  Somebody  has  nearly  always  been  there 
before,  and  "  written  up  "  the  place.  Thus  it  has  come  about 
that  most  modern  accounts  of  the  barbaric  interior  of  Africa,  the 
semi-barbaric  plateaux  of  Central  Asia,  as  well  as  of  the  civilised 
colonies  of  our  own  Empire,  or  those,  not  always  so  civilised,  of 
our  would-be  rivals  in  territorial  expansion,  possess  almost  the 
monotony  of  those  even  too  conscientious  narratives  of  Arctic 
record-breaking  wherein  endless  ice-floes,  occasional  bears  and 
walruses,  frost-bites  and  many  hardships  of  devoted  men,  vary 
so  little  from  book  to  book  that  when  we  take  up  a  new  volume 
we  seem  merely  to  be  reading  some  old  one  over  again.  There  is 
still  abundant  work  to  be  done,  but  few  are  willing,  or  perhaps 
able,  to  spare  the  time  for  any  close  investigation  of  the  condition 
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of  whatever  inhabited  country  they  may  select  as  the  subject  for 
a  book,  and  their  success  would  probably  be  overshadowed  by 
that  of  some  ready  writer  who  had  spent  a  day  in  the  land  for 
every  month  they  had  given. 

As  to  our  Empire,  that  vast  dominion  of  which  a  satirical 
foreigner  once  remarked  that  the  sun  never  dares  to  set  upon  it, 
because  he  cannot  trust  its  inhabitants  out  of  his  sight,  can  we 
form  any  just  idea  of  its  varied  characteristics  from  the  majority 
of  the  books  and  articles  that  are  written  about  it  ?  If  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  go  to  the  right  books,  perhaps  we  can.  But 
we  must  for  ever  beware  of  Padgett,  who  is  not  always  a  Member 
of  Parliament.  The  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  in  those  extraordinarily 
frank  reminiscences  which  lately  appeared,  and  which  would  have 
produced  a  diplomatic  convulsion  if  they  had  been  the  work  of 
any  occidental  potentate,  was  very  sarcastic  at  the  expense  of 
European  visitors  who,  after  a  fortnight's  tour  in  his  dominions, 
went  home  and  wrote  books  about  the  manners  and  customs, 
politics,  army,  and  industries  of  the  Afghan  people.  Count 
Smorltork  is  indeed  rampant  in  the  world  to-day.  If  an  English- 
man who  knew  not  a  word  of  German  were  to  write  a  big  book 
about  the  German  people,  or  a  Frenchman  whose  English  was  as 
limited  as  that  which  M.  Zola  possessed  when  he  came  to  sojourn 
amongst  us,  were  to  produce  a  work  on  '  England  '  in  the  style 
of  Mr.  Bodley's  '  France,'  we  should  regard  it  rather  as  a  source 
of  mirth  than  of  information.  .  /! 

But  when  an  Englishman  has  spent  three  weeks  in  Siam,  or 
a  month  in  Morocco,  there  is  no  aspect  of  the  country  or  its 
people  on  which  he  finds  himself  unable  to  enlighten  us.  His 
errors  may  or  may  not  be  pointed  out  by  others  better  informed 
than  himself.  Whether  they  are  or  not,  the  "  books  of  travel " 
are  so  numerous  that  as  a  rule  we  forget  them  as  easily  as  we 
forget  the  latest  novels.  Even  before  he  has  set  foot  in  England 
the  printers  are  busy  with  the  setting-up  of  the  modern  traveller's 
tale,  and  indeed  the  first  proof-sheets  will  not  improbably  meet 
him  at  Marseilles  or  Madeira.  He  cannot  wait  until  he  has 
had  time  to  digest  his  note-books  and  memories.  "  Fine  writing," 
again,  is  frequently  inimical  to  useful  narration,  though  it  is  very 
soothing  to  our  aesthetic  sense  to  read  such  books  as  the  '  Jeru- 
salem '  of  Loti,  wherein  everything  is  seen  through  a  golden  mist 
of  finely-turned  phraseology  which  does  for  the  landscapes  of 
nature  all  that  the  radiant  lights  in  the  theatre  can  do  for  the 
landscapes  of  scenic  art. 

What  we  chiefly  want  at  the  present  day  are  books  solely 
devoted  to  the  description  of  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire, 
written  by  authors  who  have  lived  long  enough  in  any  particular 
region  they  describe  to  know  its  people  well,  yet  not  so  long  as  to 
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have  lost  the  sense  of  proportion  in  estimating  the  relative  con- 
sequence of  the  facts  which  they  record.  Such  men,  moreover, 
must  be  independent  of  racial  or  party  prejudices,  so  far  as  that  is 
possible.  The  recent  glut  of  South  African  books  has  sufficiently 
established  the  importance  of  this  point.  We  have  on  the  one 
hand  abundance  of  dry  statistical  information  about  most  of  our 
important  Colonies,  and  on  the  other  hand  plenty  of  picturesque 
accounts  wherein  the  personal  equation  counts  for  far  too  much. 
...  A  lively  style,  so  that  it  be  not  alive  at  the  expense  of  fidelity, 
is  of  course  much  to  be  desired,  if  only  as  the  jam  for  the  powder 
in  inducing  the  common  or  novel-loving  reader  to  improve  his 
mind  by  the  absorption  of  useful  knowledge.  When  the  author 
is  able  without  departing  from  the  facts  as  he  has  seen  them,  to 
invest  his  book  with  something  of  the  quality  that  makes  '  Eothen  ' 
eternally  delightful,  so  much  the  better.  The  American  humourist 
to  whose  charming  Alpine  exploits  I  have  already  referred,  gave 
in  his  '  New  Pilgrim's  Progress  '  and  in  his  '  More  Tramps  Abroad  ' 
accounts  of  Palestine  and  of  parts  of  India  which  have  been  quoted 
with  keen  admiration  by  writers  who  are  familiar  with  the  lands 
in  question,  as  containing  more  valuable  appreciations  of  things 
seen  than  the  great  majority  of  seriously-minded  tourists  have  been 
able  to  record.  I  do  not  commend  Mark  Twain  as  a  sufficient 
authority  on  the  customs  of  Syrians  or  Hindus,  but  merely  pro- 
duce him  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  even 
possible  to  be  an  avowed  humourist  and  a  useful  recorder  of  im- 
pressions at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  is  another  extreme 
instance.  We  do  not  require  comic  histories  of  our  Colonies  and 
Dependencies,  but  neither  do  we  require  heavy  tomes  from  the 
pens  of  zealous  persons  •  who  are  wholly  devoid  of  that  sense 
without  which  few  things  are  ever  seen  in  their  true  perspective. 

The  process  of  consolidation  of  the  Empire  now  happily  at 
work,  and  carried  so  far  forward  by  the  events  in  Australasia  to 
which  the  seal  is  being  set  to-day  by  the  auspicious  journey  of  the 
heir-apparent  and  his  consort,  calls  for  some  special  effort  to 
provide  as  complete  and  accurate  a  description  as  ability  and 
money  can  compass  of  the  wonderful  variety  of  territories  and 
peoples  that  makes  up  the  British  Empire.  We  want  an 
*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  '  of  a  new  sort,  a  gazetteer  that  shall 
surpass  all  predecessors  as  surely  as  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography '  has  beaten  the  record  in  another  field  of  literature. 
Such  an  undertaking,  if  it  could  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue, 
would  provide  the  finest  work  of  reference  that  has  yet  been  given 
to  the  world,  and  the  best  literary  earnest  of  that  widening  of 
patriotism  which  has  at  length  brought  the  whole  Empire  within 
the  meaning  of  the  inspiring  term  "  my  country." 

W.  H.  HELM. 
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AUSTRALIA'S   LOCAL   FORCES 

I  THINK  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong  when  I  say  that  the 
Australian  soldier  was  unknown  in  the  Motherland  before  1885, 
the  year  I  went  out  to  Australia  to  organise  the  additional  artillery 
it  was  proposed  to  raise  to  meet  possible  emergencies  that  might 
arise  owing  to  the  difference  of  opinion  prevailing  at  that  date 
between  this  country  and  Eussia.  Since  that  time,  however, 
much  has  happened,  and  I  come  back  to  find  the  Australian 
soldier  a  familiar  sight  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  a  still  more 
familiar  sight  in  South  Africa,  where  the  Colonial  Contingents 
have  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Eegular  Army  to  maintain 
British  supremacy  south  of  the  Zambesi.  But  if  the  Australian 
soldier  is  no  longer  a  stranger  here,  comparatively  little  is  known 
about  the  local  forces  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  is  mainly 
with  a  view  of  throwing  some  light  upon  this  section  of  our 
imperial  defence  that  at  the  request  of  many  brother  officers  I 
have  written  this  article,  which  is  based  on  a  personal  experience 
gained  by  close  touch  with  all  ranks  of  the  Australian  forces.* 

In  most  of  the  Australian  States — colonies  they  were  in  my 
time — it  has  been  the  practice  to  apply  to  the  War  Office  for  the 
services  of  distinguished  officers  to  fill  the  position  of  commandant, 
the  staff  consisting  of  officers  permanently  employed  in  various 
posts,  of  whom  many  were  officers  retired  from  the  Imperial  Army 
or  Navy.  Unfortunately  no  inducements  are  offered  in  the  way 
of  pension,  and  so  it  happens  that  officers  frequently  retain  the 
same  appointments  for  a  long  period,  extending  in  some  cases  to 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  thus  making  promotion  slow  for  the 
junior  members  of  the  permanent  staff.  With  these  few  observa- 
tions on  the  staff,  I  will  pass  on  to  the  main  subject  of  my  paper, 
which  I  propose  to  deal  with  under  the  four  heads — Eegulars, 
Militia,  Volunteers  and  South  African  Contingents. 

*  Arriving  at  Sydney  in  1885,  I  served  for  five  years  as  chief  instructor  and  fire- 
master,  a  position  which  gave  me  every  opportunity  of  observing  the  soldiers  of  New 
South  Wales.  In  1896  I  proceeded  to  Melbourne  to  fill  the  post  of  staff  officer  of 
artillery,  and  I  have  just  returned  to  England  after  five  years  duty  in  Victoria, 
during  which  time  I  acted  for  six  months  as  A.A.G. 
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Eegulars. 

The  Regulars  consist  principally  of  garrison  artillery*  and 
submarine  miners.  New  South  Wales  has  one  field  battery,  and 
Queensland  the  nucleus  of  a  field  battery.  In  New  South  Wales 
a  few  permanent  cavalry  and  infantry  have  lately  been  enlisted. 
The  officers  are  carefully  selected,  and  in  some  colonies  they  are 
not  eligible  for  the  permanent  force  until  after  serving  two 
years  in  the  Militia.  The  professional  examinations  both  on 
entry  and  for  subsequent  promotions  are  severe.  More  than  half 
the  officers  have  gone  through  courses  at  Woolwich,  Shoebury- 
ness,  Aldershot,  and  Okehampton,  and  many  have  passed  with 
credit,  a  New  South  Wales  officer  taking  the  first  place  in  the 
Long  Course  at  Shoeburyness  in  1892,  and  a  similar  position 
being  gained  by  a  Victorian  N.C.O.  a  few  years  later. 

The  men  in  the  ranks  are  enlisted  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
after  which  period,  with  a  good  record,  they  are  eligible  in  most 
of  the  Colonies  for  positions  in  the  police,  customs,  or  other  non- 
clerical  appointments  under  the  Government.  They  can  re-engage 
if  medically  fit,  and  some  of  the  N.C.O.'s  are  in  their  fourth 
period  of  service.  The  pay  averages  3s.  a  day  for  gunners,  with  a 
proportionate  increase  for  N.C.O.'s.  There  is  no  lack  of  recruits, 
and  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  seventy  or  eighty  men  paraded 
as  candidates  for  seven  or  eight  vacancies.  A  force  so  popular  is 
essentially  a  corps  d'elite,  and  can  be  worked  accordingly.  Being 
of  a  superior  class  and  more  intelligent  than  the  ordinary  recruits 
at  home,  the  colonial  gunners  are  easily  instructed,  and  take  a 
keen  interest  in  their  work.  The  drill  and  text-books  in  use  and 
the  annual  courses  of  company  drills  and  practice  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  Imperial  regulations,  and  the  results  obtained 
are  most  creditable  to  the  force  and  gratifying  to  those  responsible 
for  their  training,  the  standard  for  competitive  shooting  for  first- 
class,  being  laid  down  at  '3.  Two  companies  of  the  Victoria 
Artillery  obtained  totals  this  year  of  *  7  and  *  6  respectively.  The 
interior  economy  is  carried  out  under  the  King's  Regulations  and 
Orders  for  the  Army,  with  a  few  minor  alterations  adapted  to  local 
conditions. 

A  fair  sprinkling  of  old  British  soldiers  is  found  in  the  ranks. 
These  men  are  useful  in  maintaining  barrack-room  discipline,  and 
are  able  to  tell  the  young  soldiers  stirring  tales  of  their  various 
campaigns.  A  steady  old  gunner  in  the  Royal  Victorian  Artillery, 
Garrachty  by  name,  was  my  groom  when  I  joined  my  first  field 
battery.  Two  other  men,  both  bearing  the  name  of  Roberts, 
gloried  in  the  fact  that  they  had  served  in  campaigns  with  the 

*  In  1889  Queen  Victoria  bestowed  on  the  permanent  artillery  of  the  several 
colonies  of  Australia  the  title  of  "  Eoyal,"  an  honour  of  which  they  are  justly  proud. 
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present  Commander-in-Chief.  They  were  nicknamed  by  their 
comrades  "General"  and  "Lord"  Eoberts,  one  having  been  a 
gunner,  Eoyal  Artillery,  and  the  other  a  Dublin  Fusilier.  The 
Fusilier,  fired  by  the  accounts  of  the  gallantry  of  his  old  regiment 
in  South  Africa,  insisted  on  claiming  his  discharge  and  paying 
his  passage  to  Durban  to  rejoin  his  old  regiment.  Not  being  a 
Eeservist,  and  being  over  fifty  years  of  age,  it  was  explained  that 
he  had  very  little  chance  of  being  taken  on.  The  martial  spirit 
within  him  was  however  irresistible,  and  he  sailed  for  South 
Africa  with  a  great  send-off  from  his  comrades.  In  New  South 
Wales  a  field  battery  was  raised  in  1888,  for  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  purchasing  the  horses  and  giving  the  battery  its  first 
instructions.  Quite  recently  a  15 -pounder  equipment  was  supplied 
from  England,  and  this  battery  is  now  serving  in  South  Africa. 

The  men  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  wearing  plain  clothes  on 
furlough,  and  on  the  weekly  half-holiday,  and  on  Sundays  after 
church  parade,  a  privilege  which  is  highly  appreciated,  and  never 
abused ;  to  forfeit  it  for  slackness  at  drill  or  other  minor  offences 
is  one  of  the  greatest  punishments.  The  men  of  the  Eoyal 
Australian  Artillery  are  of  fine  physique,  the  average  height  of 
the  289  men  of  the  Eoyal  Victorian  Artillery  this  year  being  5  feet 
10  inches,  with  an  average  chest  measurement  of  39  inches. 
They  are  dressed  the  same  as  the  Eoyal  Artillery. 

In  the  small  force  of  Permanent  Engineers,*  the  men  are  all 
qualified  as  submarine  miners,  the  conditions  of  enlistment  being 
the  same  as  for  the  Artillery,  with  the  additional  requirement  that 
men  must  possess  a  first-class  certificate  as  practical  mechanics 
in  a  skilled  trade.  The  Permanent  Engineers  are  skilled  experts 
and  have  charge  of  the  submarine  mines,  the  cables,  electric 
wires,  and  other  fittings ;  the  order  in  which  the  whole  plant  is 
maintained  would  not  be  surpassed  in  any  similar  establishment 
at  home.  The  officers  and  a  limited  number  of  the  N.C.O.'s  have 
gone  through  the  various  courses  at  Chatham,  and  have  always 
obtained  excellent  certificates.  The  uniform  is  that  of  the  Eoyal 
Engineers.  In  smartness  of  appearance,  as  in  drill,  it  is  the 
ambition  of  the  Colonial  Corps  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  standard 
at  home.  In  addition  to  their  work  as  submarine  miners,  the 
Engineers  have  charge  of  the  electric  search-lights,  with  their 
engines  and  dynamos  and  the  electric  plant  for  the  lighting  of  the 
forts. 

New  South  Wales  possesses  a  small  but  well-trained  Army 
Medical  Corps,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  two  perfectly  equipped 
field  hospitals  and  three  bearer  companies  that  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  genial  and  energetic  P.M.O.,  Colonel  Williams,  and 
Major  Fiaschi,  have  done  excellent  work  in  South  Africa. 

*  The  pay  of  the  Permanent  Engineers  is  five  shillings  a  day. 
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Militia. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  Militia,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  Partially  Paid  Force.  As  is  so  often  the  case  in  the 
Antipodes,  the  conditions  are  the  reverse  of  what  obtains  at  home. 
In  England  the  Militia  is  a  country  force  and  the  Volunteers 
largely  an  urban  force ;  in  Australia  we  find  the  Militia  in  the 
towns  and  the  Volunteers  in  the  country.  In  describing  the 
organisation  of  the  Australian  military  forces,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  while  I  am  dealing  more  especially  with  the  Colony  of 
Victoria,  I  am  practically  including  all  the  Australian  colonies, 
their  several  forces  being  established  on  almost  identical  lines. 

The  Militia  comprises  cavalry,  field  artillery,  garrison  artillery, 
field  engineers,  submarine  miners,  infantry,  and  departmental 
corps.  The  men  are  enlisted  for  five  years,  during  three  of  which 
they  serve  with  the  colours  and  two  with  the  reserve ;  it  is  open 
to  the  Militiaman  to  serve  the  full  term  of  five  years  with  the 
colours  and  to  re-engage  with  the  approval  of  the  commanding 
officer,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  elect  to  serve  the  full  term 
with  the  colours.  It  is  desired,  but  as  yet  it  has  been  found  im- 
practicable under  the  existing  Regulations,  to  create  a  reserve.  In 
the  Colonies  experience  has  shown  that  the  men  who  have  enlisted 
in  the  Militia  remain  in  the  service,  except  when  they  wish  to 
make  a  complete  change  of  residence  or  for  other  urgent  reasons. 
In  such  cases  it  would  probably  be  as  difficult  to  comply  with  the 
reserve  conditions  as  to  serve  with  the  colours.  Discharges  are 
freely  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  commanding  officer, 
recruits  being  readily  obtained  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  ranks ; 
but  the  training  of  the  Militiamen  who  leave  is  not  entirely  lost 
to  the  State,  as  many  join  some  other  Militia  corps  or  take  service 
in  the  volunteers. 

In  fixing  the  pay  of  the  Militia  forces  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  the  local  conditions.  The  current  rate  of  wages  may  be 
taken  at  Ss.  a  day,  and  the  Militia  are  paid  at  that  rate  for  whole- 
day  parades  or  when  in  camps  of  exercise,  proportionate  rates  of 
pay  being  authorised  for  night  drills  or  half -days.  The  number 
of  drills  which  a  Militiaman  must  put  in  to  be  reckoned  effective 
is  25  night  drills  of  one  and  a  half  hours,  2s.,  15  half-day  drills 
of  three  hours,  4s.,  and  5  whole-day  drills,  Ss.  The  regulations 
require  that  the  whole-day  parades  shall  be  fixed  on  public  holi- 
days, or  when  the  men  are  mustered  in  camp.  The  maximum 
which  a  Militiaman  can  earn  in  the  year  in  New  South  Wales  is 
£9  12s. ;  and  in  Victoria,  £7  10s.  In  addition  to  their  compulsory 
drills,  men  put  in  many  attendances  for  which  they  receive  no 
payment,  the  general  desire  being  to  attain  a  good  standard  of 
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efficiency.  There  is  an  honourable  esprit  de  corps  and  a  whole- 
some rivalry. 

Owing  to  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Colonies 
the  Militiaman  is  more  or  less  under  training  throughout  the  year. 
The  advantages  of  the  system  are  obvious  over  the  English  method 
of  instruction,  which  is  concentrated  in  a  service  of  twenty-eight 
days,  followed  by  a  disbandment  extending  over  a  period  of  eleven 
months,  during  which  much  of  the  training  crammed  into  a  brief 
interval  may  be  forgotten.  The  numerous  and  spacious  drill- 
halls  erected  by  the  Government  in  the  principal  towns  afford 
valuable  facilities  for  the  training  of  the  Militia,  and  the  drill- 
halls  contain  all  necessary  adjuncts,  such  as  gun-sheds  for  the 
artillery,  model-rooms  for  the  engineers,  and  suitable  rooms,  which 
are  always  open,  for  the  purposes  of  professional  reading  and 
study.  In  connection  with  the  drill-halls,  I  should  not  omit  to 
mention  that  encouragement  is  freely  given  to  the  athletic  clubs 
formed  by  the  different  corps  of  Militia.  These  clubs,  from  time 
to  time,  make  very  creditable  displays,  which  are  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  public,  and  do  much  to  encourage  recruiting,  and 
the  Militia  forces  are  permitted  to  offer  once  in  the  year  a  social 
entertainment  to  their  families  and  friends,  an  arrangement  that 
tends  to  make  the  Service  popular.  In  addition  to  the  pay,  on  a 
liberal  scale,  the  whole  cost  of  uniform  and  accoutrements  is 
covered  by  the  Government  in  the  form  of  capitation  grants  and 
allowances  for  effectives.  Accoutrements,  great-coats,  and  helmets 
are  supplied  directly  from  the  State,  and  in  camp  each  man 
provides  his  own  kit  and  blankets. 

The  cavalry,  consisting  of  strong  regiments  of  Lancers  and 
Australian  Horse,  are  chiefly  found  in  New  South  Wales.  These 
corps  mustered  strong,  and  presented  a  highly  imposing  appear- 
ance at  the  ceremonials  connected  with  the  inauguration  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  especially  the  squadron  of  Lancers 
which  was  sent  home  two  years  ago  for  special  training  and 
volunteered  for  South  Africa,  where  the  men  gained  golden 
opinions  from  the  generals  under  whom  they  served. 

The  Militia  Field  Artillery  possesses  an  excellent  personnel, 
but  in  point  of  efficiency  the  force  is  handicapped  by  the  want  of 
modern  guns  and  waggons,  the  field  artillery  being  horsed  under 
contract  with  dray-horses  quite  unfit  for  rapid  movement  is 
reduced  to  the  role  of  position  artillery,  but  the  force  is  well 
drilled  and  the  esprit  de  corps  is  strong.  The  Garrison  Artillery 
Militia  is  a  fine  force,  but  as  is  the  case  with  the  field  artillery, 
the  time  allowed  for  drill  and  practice  with  the  guns  mounted  for 
the  defence  of  the  harbours  is  insufficient.  Many  of  the  guns 
used  for  drill  are  out  of  date,  but  the  men,  being  exceptionally 
intelligent,  acquit  themselves  well  at  the  annual  practice.  It  may 
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be  claimed  that  they  are  fully  equal  to  any  Artillery  Militia  at 
home.  If  provision  were  made  in  Estimates  to  cover  the  cost  of 
a  fortnight  in  camp  or  garrison  every  year,  the  instruction  so 
received,  combined  with  the  ordinary  evening  and  afternoon 
drills,  would  sensibly  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency.  The 
Engineer  Militia  is  a  particularly  well-drilled  and  intelligent 
body  of  men.  Like  the  permanent  men,  nearly  all  are  mechanics, 
and  some  are  employers  in  the  several  trades  most  directly  con- 
nected with  the  practical  work  of  the  military  engineer.  As  far 
as  circumstances  allow,  the  Artillery  and  Engineer  Militia  are 
drilled  at  the  various  forts  they  would  have  to  man  in  the  event 
of  war. 

The  Militia  Infantry  of  Victoria  consists  of  five  battalions  of 
400  men  each,  as  a  peace  establishment.  They  are  kept  up  to 
strength  without  difficulty,  and  it  is  contemplated  that  in  war  the 
strength  of  battalions  should  be  raised  to  800,  reliance  being 
placed  on  the  reservists  and  discharged  men  rejoining  the  colours. 
The  Infantry  Militia  are  well  trained  in  musketry  and  show  good 
records  at  the  target,  their  officers  being  men  of  standing  who 
take  a  real  interest  in  their  work.  The  men  are  well-grounded  in 
the  use  of  the  rifle  and  in  elementary  drills,  for  which  the  drill- 
halls  afford  ample  facilities.  Lord  Brassey  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  the  practical  training  of  the  infantry  of  Victoria  by  presenting 
cups  for  competition  in  marching  and  field-firing.  The  first  of 
these  trophies  was  finally  won  in  1899,  and  the  competition  for  the 
second  is  still  going  on.  The  competing  companies  are  required 
to  march  at  least  ten  miles  ;  on  reaching  the  selected  range  they 
engage  an  enemy  represented  by  dummies  and  screens,  com- 
mencing at  a  distance  of  800  yards,  the  companies  advancing  in 
attack  formation ;  they  are  halted  at  unknown  distances  by  the 
umpires,  until  within  200  yards  of  the  enemy,  when  they  are 
allowed  two  minutes'  independent  firing.  Good  records  have 
been  made,  the  times  of  marching  being  especially  creditable. 

Volunteers. 

The  Volunteers  of  Australia  are  composed  of  infantry  and 
mounted  infantry,  and  although  the  number  of  drills  at  which 
attendance  is  compulsory  is  limited,  efficiency  in  musketry  is 
insisted  upon.  The  Infantry  Volunteers  are  chiefly  found  in 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland,  and  are  recruited  in 
the  various  small  rural  townships,  where  the  population  is  sufficient 
to  furnish  companies  or  half -companies.  The  main  body  of  the 
Infantry  Volunteers  of  Victoria  bear  the  designation  of  Bangers. 
They  have  been  well  organised  by  Colonel  Otter,  an  ex-marine 
officer,  now  in  South  Africa  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Victorian 
Contingent.  The  Kangers  are  good  shots,  of  fine  physique  and 
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of  great  endurance,  and  being  mostly  good  horsemen,  they  could 
readily  be  turned  into  mounted  infantry.  This  corps  always  heads 
the  list  for  individual  shooting,  and  for  some  years  had  the  best 
figure  of  merit  in  the  forces. 

A  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  defence  forces  of  Australia  are 
the  Mounted  Infantry  Volunteers.  This  force,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  all  the  States,  consists  of  men  living  up-country,  all  of 
whom  are  good  riders.  A  large  proportion  are  what  we  should 
call  "  rough  riders  " — men  who  can  ride  any  horse  either  broken 
or  unbroken,  and  it  is  a  treat  to  see  them  riding  at  full  gallop  over 
ground  which  an  ordinary  man  would  take  his  horse  at  a  walk. 
Accidents  are  rare.  The  mounted  infantry  have  their  company 
headquarters  in  the  townships  in  the  pastoral  districts,  and  each 
man  provides  his  own  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle.  The  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  supply  of  arms,  accoutrements  and  uniform  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  other  Auxiliary  forces.  The  mounted 
infantry  go  through  the  prescribed  musketry  course,  and  usually 
put  in  a  considerable  number  of  extra  drills ;  the  average  shooting 
at  the  target  is  fair,  and  at  unknown  ranges  the  results  compare 
favourably  with  those  obtained  in  other  corps  not  so  much  ac- 
customed to  life  in  the  bush.  Drills  are  as  frequent  as  circum- 
stances allow  and  the  men  think  nothing  of  riding  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  for  a  company  drill.  The  hardy  and  enduring 
qualities  of  Australian  horses  have  been  conspicuously  shown  in 
the  war  in  South  Africa.  In  the  rural  districts  they  are  never 
stabled.  Horses  in  Australia  are  comparatively  cheap,  and  their 
keep  costs  but  little — an  important  consideration,  and  one  that 
points  clearly  to  Australia  as  the  proper  recruiting  ground  for  a  large 
body  of  mounted  infantry  for  Imperial  service.  The  force  would 
possess  all  the  qualities  characteristic  of  the  Australian  bushmen, 
including  good  horsemanship,  self-reliance,  experience  in  the 
management  of  horses  under  service  conditions,  and  the  habit 
of  living  in  a  wild  country.  It  would  be  vain  to  look  for 
such  a  combination  of  qualities  in  English  recruits. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  may  refer  to  Lord  Brassey's  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  last  year,  recommending  "  that  the  Home 
Government  should  concert  measures  with  the  Government  of 
the  Commonwealth  for  raising  an  Imperial  Yeomanry  in  Australia 
of  at  least  5000  men,  under  engagement  to  serve  in  war  in  the 
defence  of  any  part  of  the  Empire,  the  cost  to  be  met  by  joint 
contributions  from  Imperial  and  Colonial  funds."  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  in  reply,  while  practically  in  agreement  with  the  sugges- 
tion, expressed  the  view  that  the  initiative  should  come  from  the 
Colonies.  Now  that  the  Federal  Parliament  has  begun  its  first 
session,  the  time  has  come  when  effective  action  might  be  taken. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  consideration  of  a  subsidy  at  the 
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rate  of  £10  per  annum  per  man,  the  Imperial  Government  could 
retain  not  5000,  but  10,000  effective  mounted  infantry  in  Australia, 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  embark  on  any  service.  I  am 
confident  that  officers  and  men  would  be  willing  to  go  through 
the  training  necessary  to  make  the  force  to  which  they  belong 
in  all  respects  effective,  and  able  to  sustain  the  high  reputation 
gained  in  South  Africa.  The  practical  lessons  in  war  which  many 
hundreds  of  Australians  are  learning  in  South  Africa  will  not  be 
lost.  On  their  return  to  their  own  country  the  men  now  serving 
in  the  field  would  be  ready  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  should 
the  call,  which  has  been  so  patriotically  obeyed,  be  renewed.  It 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  military  resources  to  have  at 
command  a  trained  body  of  several  thousand  men  such  as  have 
been  described.  It  is  hazardous  to  trust  to  contingents  of  practi- 
cally untrained  men.  If,  through  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
source  from  which  the  initiative  should  proceed  no  action  is  taken 
on  either  side,  the  present  favourable  opportunity  may  be  lost, 
and  an  important  military  resource  will  have  remained  neglected, 
to  the  disadvantage  alike  of  the  Mother  Country,  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Empire  at  large. 

The  total  force  in  Australia  is  26,000  men,  maintained  at  a 
cost  of  £540,000.  Of  these  about  2000  are  Eegulars,  14,000  are 
Militia,  and  10,000  are  Volunteers,  the  average  cost  per  man  being 
a  little  over  £20  per  annum. 

South  African  Contingents. 

I  will  close  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  contingents  which 
Australia  has  sent  to  South  Africa.*  When  the  war  broke  out, 
the  Governments  of  the  several  Colonies,  responding  to  an 
irresistible  call  from  the  people,  promptly  cabled  home  offers  of 
troops  for  service  with  the  Imperial  forces.  Without  waiting  for 
a  reply  preparations  were  begun.  When  the  cablegram  was 
received  accepting  the  offers  of  Colonial  troops  with  the  caution 
"  infantry  preferred,"  it  was  determined  to  send  a  force  consisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  infantry  and  mounted  men.  In  Victoria 
volunteers  were  called  from  the  Eangers  and  Mounted  Infantry, 
and  the  full  numbers  required  were  immediately  forthcoming.  In 
less  than  three  weeks  the  first  contingent  embarked  for  the  Cape. 
As  the  war  proceeded  the  offer  of  contingents  was  renewed  and 
accepted.  An  intimation  meanwhile  being  received  that  it  was 
desired  that  mounted  men  only  should  be  sent,  the  men  selected 
for  the  second  contingent  were  drawn  from  the  Mounted  Infantry, 
supplemented  by  drafts  from  the  Eangers,  who  were  tested  for 
efficiency  in  riding  before  being  accepted.  And  on  18th  January 

*  In  all,  Australia  has  sent  12,000  fully-equipped  troops  to  the  Cape. 
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last  year,  250  men  embarked  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Tom 
Price,  now  a  C.B.  The  patriotic  feeling  in  Australia  grew  with 
the  increasing  demands  for  loyal  co-operation,  and  directly  after 
the  embarkation  of  the  second  contingent  a  third  was  called  for 
to  be  composed  of  bushmen. 

A  Committee  of  Selection,  on  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
serve,  was  formed  by  the  Government;  it  consisted  of  two 
members  of  Parliament,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  and 
Rear- Admiral  Bridges.  No  less  than  5000  experienced  bushmen 
having  volunteered  for  service,  it  was  no  light  task  to  pick  out 
the  best  men.  A  first  selection  was  made  of  650  men,  but  the 
medical,  riding  and  musketry  tests  reduced  this  number  by  nearly 
.200.  Upon  the  Committee  devolved  the  invidious  task  of  making 
a  further  reduction  after  all  had  passed  the  examinations,  and  had 
been  assembled  in  camp.  The  conduct  of  the  men  from  the  very 
beginning  was  most  praiseworthy,  and  they  evinced  a  willing  and 
cheerful  obedience  to  all  orders,  universal  anxiety  being  shown 
to  learn  their  work.  No  grumbling  was  heard,  and  no  acts  of  in- 
subordination even  of  a  minor  character  were  committed.  Such 
were  the  characteristics  of  a  body  of  men  suddenly  assembled 
from  every  part  of  the  colony  equal  in  area  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  most  creditable  to  all  concerned.  Time  was  fully  utilised, 
and  in  the  evenings  those  not  on  duty  would  gather  round  a  big 
fire  in  camp  to  hear  short  lectures  given  by  the  Staff  officers  on 
scouting,  duties  in  camp,  care  of  horses,  method  of  packing  kits, 
and  other  practical  subjects. 

In  less  than  three  weeks'  time  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
trace  the  identity  between  the  unkempt  stock  riders  and  bushmen 
and  the  smart  corps  of  276  mounted  infantry  who  paraded  through 
the  streets  of  Melbourne  on  their  way  to  embark  for  active  service. 
No  sooner  had  the  third  contingent  been  sent  off  than  a  request 
came  for  further  reinforcements  of  Colonial  troops.  Once  more 
a  Committee  of  Selection  was  formed,  and  so  high  rose  the 
impulse  of  patriotic  feeling  that  over  7000  men  presented  them- 
selves in  Melbourne  and  in  various  country  centres  as  Volunteers. 
Some  800  men  were  selected  and  sent  down  to  Melbourne  to  go 
through  the  various  tests.  As  a  result,  650  men  went  into  camp. 
The  new  force  received  the  designation  of  Imperial  Bushmen,  and 
their  conduct  and  behaviour  in  camp  were,  as  in  the  case  of  their 
predecessors,  in  the  highest  degree  exemplary.  The  conditions 
were  far  from  favourable,  as  copious  rains  reduced  the  camp  to 
a  swamp  and  the  weather  was  very  cold.  All,  however,  recognised 
that  it  was  a  practical  training  for  the  hardships  which  were 
before  them.  Every  man  was  cheerful  and  did  his  best,  and  on  the 
1st  of  May  625  officers  and  men,  with  800  horses,  were  embarked 
and  sailed  for  South  Africa,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
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Kelly.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  another  contingent  was 
asked  for,  and  orders  were  received  to  prepare  500  more  bushmen. 
Our  preliminary  arrangements  were  much  better  than  on  the 
former  occasions.  There  was  no  lack  of  suitable  candidates.  In 
less  than  three  days  after  the  first  publication  of  the  new  call  for 
recruits,  more  than  6000  men  assembled  in  the  Barrack  Square. 
Of  these,  500  were  selected,  tested,  and  sent  to  camp.  Within 
three  weeks,  orders  for  the  enrolment  of  500  more  men  were 
received,  and  as  promptly  carried  into  execution.  About  the 
middle  of  February,  a  fifth  contingent,  numbering  1000  men, 
with  1200  horses,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Otter,  sailed  for 
the  Cape. 

The  purchase  of  horses  of  the  right  stamp  was  not  an  easy 
task.  In  Victoria  Inspector  Beckwith,  of  the  Police,  managed  in 
proper  time  to  get  together  the  required  number,  at  an  average 
price  for  the  first  four  contingents  of  about  £16.  The  good  work 
done  by  the  officials  of  the  Ordnance  Stores  of  all  Colonies 
deserves  mention.  When  the  equipment  began  there  was  not 
in  store  in  Victoria  a  single  saddle,  bridle,  belt,  tunic,  boot,  nor 
any  of  the  other  details  that  go  to  make  up  a  soldier's  kit  for 
service.  It  was  the  same  in  all  the  other  Colonies.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  leading  tradespeople  and  manufacturers,  who 
with  their  workmen  laboured  day  and  night  in  the  most  patriotic 
manner,  at  the  times  appointed  every  detail  of  kit  and  equipment 
was  ready  and  exceedingly  well  made. 

Nearly  every  township  in  Victoria  has  a  State  school  where 
children  receive  good  liberal  education  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
In  nearly  all  the  principal  schools  a  Cadet  Corps  is  maintained, 
and  boys  are  drilled  and  taught  to  shoot  with  a  small  rifle.  A 
large  majority  of  the  bushmen  and  stock-riders  had  been  to  these 
schools,  and  had  been  taught  to  march  and  shoot.  This  early 
training  as  cadets  at  school  was  most  useful  when  they  desired  to 
become  soldiers  of  the  Empire. 

It  has  been  too  readily  assumed  that  high  rates  of  pay,  the 
desire  to  see  a  new  country,  and  the  ambition  to  found  another 
English-speaking  nation,  were  the  moving  causes  of  the  extra- 
ordinary rush  of  young  men  to  enlist  for  service.  As  the  result 
of  many  conversations  with  men  of  all  ranks,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  large  majority  were  influenced  by  true  patriotism  and  devoted 
loyalty  to  the  flag  of  the  Empire.  The  words  of  a  Victorian 
volunteer,  when  he  said  to  me,  "If  we  all  die  for  it,  that  dear  old 
flag  must  never  be  pulled  down,"  voiced  the  universal  spirit  of  the 
Australian  contingents.  Many,  alas,  of  those  who  went  out  in 
all  the  pride  of  manhood  to  fight  for  the  flag  have  fallen,  and 
many  more  have  returned  to  their  homes  maimed  and  crippled. 
In  all  the  Colonies  the  same  enthusiasm,  the  same  rush  of 
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numbers,  the  same  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Staff  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  and  to  get  ready  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  were 
displayed. 

There  is,  however,  some  danger  that  legislators  and  civilians 
may  be  encouraged  to  believe  that,  because  the  contingents  were 
turned  out  quickly,  and  have  done  so  well,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  Eegular  or  Militia  forces.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
work  could  never  have  been  accomplished  without  the  help  of  the 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  permanent  staffs. 
All  the  senior  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
contingents  had  been  trained  to  arms  from  their  youth.  Without 
trained  leaders,  the  contingents  would  have  been  useless  against 
the  enemy.  Further,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  a  force 
consisting  of  good  horsemen,  fair  shots,  and  cool  and  self-reliant 
men,  was  of  precisely  the  stamp  and  quality  required  to  endure 
long  marches  and  great  privations  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  who  are 
always  on  the  run.  Such  men  could  better  dispense  with  previous 
training  than  average  recruits.  If  Australia  should  ever  be 
attacked  the  invading  armies  would  be  composed  of  tried  and 
well-disciplined  troops.  They  must  be  met  by  the  trained  and 
disciplined  troops  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Colonial  troops,  who  have  been  fighting  side  by  side  with 
the  Eegular  forces  in  South  Africa,  have  done  noble  service  to  the 
Empire.  Whether  the  bonds  which  unite  us  together  remain  as 
now  the  silken  threads  of  mutual  gratitude,  pride,  and  affection,  or 
whether  some  plan  of  closer  federation  be  adopted,  it  has  been 
made  evident  to  all  the  world  that  in  a  time  of  stress  and  strain 
the  Colonies  are  able  to  render  powerful  aid  in  the  common  cause. 
Never  before  have  young  countries  shown  that  devotion  which  we 
have  lately  witnessed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  an 
Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets. 

E.  G.  H.  BINGHAM  (Colonel  Royal  Artillery). 
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THE  tour  upon  which  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and 
York  started  so  auspiciously  from  Portsmouth  on  the  16th  of 
March  is  estimated  to  occupy  about  thirty-three  weeks.  The 
month  of  May  was  spent  in  Australia,  and  no  effort  was  spared 
by  the  States  to  give  the  august  visitors  a  right  royal  welcome. 
Many  hundreds  of  miles  were  traversed  by  loyal  subjects  eager  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  their  Eoyal  Highnesses,  and  very  representa- 
tive of  the  Empire  was  the  gathering  at  Melbourne  for  the 
historic  ceremony  that  marked  the  opening  of  the  first  Parliament 
of  Federated  Australia. 

The  following  table  of  approximate  dates  will  enable  our 
readers  to  keep  the  royal  travellers  in  sight  as  they  move  from 
place  to  place,  while  the  chart  will  doubtless  be  found  useful  for 
purposes  of  reference  between  now  and  the  1st  of  November,  when, 
if  all  goes  well,  H.M.S.  Ophir  should  again  reach  Portsmouth. 


TABLE  SHOWING  APPROXIMATE  DATES  OF  ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE. 


Arrive. 


Auckland  .  . 

Wellington  . 

Lyttelton  .  . 

Dunedin    .  . 

Hobart       .  . 
Adelaide    . 
Fremantle 
Mauritius . 

Durban      .  . 

Simonstown  . 
Ascension  . 
OS  St.  Vincent 

Halifax      .  . 

Quebec      .  . 
St.  John's. 


June  11. 
June  18. 
June  22. 
June  25. 
July  2. 
July  10. 
July  20. 
Aug.  5. 
Aug.  13. 
Aug.  17. 
Aug.  29. 
Sept.  5. 
Sept.  15. 
Sept.  20. 
Oct.  22. 


Leave. 


Auckland  . 
Wellington 
Lyttelton  . 
Dunedin    . 
Hobart 
Adelaide    . 
Fremantle 
Mauritius  . 
Durban 
Capetown  . 
Ascension  . 
St.  Vincent 
Halifax     . 
Quebec 
St.  John's  . 


June  16. 
June  21. 
June  24. 
June  27. 
July  7. 
July  15. 
July  25. 
Aug.  8. 
Aug.  15. 
Aug.  22. 
Aug.  31. 
Sept.  5. 
Sept.  17. 
Oct.  17. 
Oct.  25 


H.M.S.  OpMr  is  due  at  Portsmouth,  Nov.  1. 
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JAMES  CHALMERS  AS  I  KNEW  HIM 

To  me,  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  wonderful  influence  which 
James  Chalmers  exercised  over  the  New  Guinea  native,  the 
report  of  his  massacre  on  the  Fly  Biver  in  the  North  Western 
portion  of  the  island  seemed  at  first  incredible.  Despite  the 
knowledge  that  the  tribes  inhabiting  this  particular  part  of  New 
Guinea  are  notoriously  treacherous,  and  that  Chalmers'  work  had 
lain  principally  in  the  South  and  along  the  East  Coast  northwards, 
my  faith  in  his  almost  sacred  repute  amongst  the  natives  was  so 
great  that  I  refused  to  believe  the  terrible  tidings.  The  last 
official  cable,  however,  leaves  no  vestige  of  hope,  and  I  am  at 
least  thankful  to  have  this  opportunity  of  testifying  in  a  humble 
way  to  his  memory.  For  over  forty  years  Chalmers  has  lived 
and  toiled  in  this  unknown  corner  of  our  Empire,  but  his 
work  has  gained  an  Imperial  recognition,  and  the  fruits  of  his 
labours  will  not  perish  with  his  death,  while  to  die  fighting,  after 
these  strenuous  years  of  devoted  endeavour,  was  perhaps  no 
unfitting  end  for  this  soldier-missionary. 

My  friendship  with  him  dates  from  1885,  when  I  was  private 
secretary  to  the  late  Sir  Peter  Scratchley,  who  was  the  first 
High  Commissioner  for  New  Guinea  and  its  adjacent  islands.  We 
landed  at  Port  Moresby  in  September  of  that  year,  and  the  first 
persons  to  receive  us  were  Mr.  Lawes  and  Mr.  Chalmers,  who 
had  charge  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  work  in  that 
region.  Both  were  men  of  no  ordinary  character  and  personality. 
Mr.  Lawes  was  tall,  olive-tinted  in  complexion,  with  large 
thoughtful  eyes,  deliberate  movements,  and  emphatically  a  man 
of  quiet  scholarly  habits  and  ambitions.  Chalmers,  on  the  other 
hand,  conveyed  the  impression  of  restrained  nervous  energy. 
Like  all  men  who  risk  their  lives  amongst  natives,  his  small, 
bead -like  eyes  possessed  an  almost  animal  critical  watchfulness  ; 
but  the  square  massive  brow  and  grey  curly  locks  were  full  of 
dignity  and  power,  and  the  vigour  of  the  short,  deep-chested,  full- 
limbed  frame  was  unmistakable.  It  was  a  striking  physique,  the 
physique  of  a  man  who  combined  an  iron  will  and  courage  with 
singular  powers  of  sympathy  and  persuasiveness,  of  one  who, 
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although  an  enthusiast  as  a  pioneer  missionary,  was  no  less  a  man 
of  broad-minded  intelligence  and  wisdom. 

Chalmers'  voice,  in  a  wonderful  way,  interpreted  his  rich, 
many-sided  character.  My  experience  of  men  has  been  a  some- 
what varied  one,  and  I  can  recall  no  man  whose  voice  had  for  me 
the  same  magnetic  quality,  ranging  from  exquisite  tenderness  to 
imperial  command.  For  the  sick,  for  the  old,  for  anyone  who 
sought  his  advice  in  trouble,  his  tones  were  deep  and  sympathetic, 
but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  note  of  absolute  authority  with 
which  I  have  heard  him  restore  order  in  a  panic  at  sea  and 
compel  fighting  natives  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

Although  these  two  men  were  unlike  in  temperament, 
they  were  of  one  spirit  in  devotion  to  their  missionary  work. 
Mr.  Lawes  resided  principally  at  Port  Moresby,  the  metropolis 
of  the  island,  with  a  total  white  population  of  less  than  twelve 
people,  and  also  the  headquarters  of  the  mission.  Here  he  com- 
piled a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  unwritten  native  language, 
presided  over  a  college  and  school  for  training  native  teachers, 
organised  a  body  of  interpreters,  and  in  every  possible  way  made 
Port  Moresby  a  centre  of  civilisation  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  field 
of  barbarism.  To  Chalmers  fell  the  pioneering,  adventurous  arid 
dangerous  side  of  the  work.  He  penetrated  inland,  through 
malarial  swamps  to  Papuan  villages,  some  so  primitive  that  they 
were  built  on  trees  for  protection's  sake.  And  often  he  would  sail 
eastward  and  westward,  visiting  coast  villages  and  outlying  islands, 
placing  his  life  at  the  mercy  of  cannibals,  but  gradually  winning 
the  confidence  and  trust  of  those  always  suspicious  and  somewhat 
treacherous  natives. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  difficulty  of  this  early  pioneer 
work.  Some  of  the  communities  were  Papuan,  others  degenerate 
types  of  Malay  and  Polynesian  origin ;  all  lived  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  inter-village  warfare,  and  under  a  tyranny  of  super- 
stition. The  lack  of  any  definite  tribal  organisation,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  communities  were  scattered,  rendered 
intercourse  with  them  infinitely  difficult.  Moreover,  in  many 
places,  the  abuses  of  the  labour  traffic,  and  the  crimes  of  lawless 
traders,  had  taught  the  natives  to  fear  the  white  man  as  they 
would  the  devil.  Had  Chalmers  in  his  early  expeditions  shown 
fear,  or  engendered  mistrust,  the  whole  territory  would  probably 
have  been  closed  to  any  but  an  armed  force.  Nor  was  his  work 
ever  really  finished,  for  over  and  over  again  the  wrongful  act  of 
some  trader,  or  the  foolish  panic  of  some  native  teacher,  would 
convert  peaceful  villages  into  centres  of  hostility,  and  the  whole 
work  of  restoring  confidence  would  have  to  be  taken  in  hand  again, 

The  native  name  "  Tamate,"  or  friend,  by  which  Chalmers  was 
known,  indicates  the  spirit  in  which  he  did  his  work,  and  the  almost 
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patriarchal  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  Europeans  as  well  as 
natives.  He  was  no  less  a  Christian  pioneer  than  the  apostle 
St.  Paul,  although  the  tale  of  his  desperate  illnesses  and  privations, 
of  his  perilous  situations,  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  will  never  be 
completely  unfolded  to  the  world.  In  a  word,  he  understood  and 
loved  the  natives,  and  probably  they  alone  knew  the  full  extent 
of  his  influence  in  preventing  bloodshed,  and  in  permanently 
ameliorating  the  conditions  of  their  existence. 

During  the  period  of  Sir  Peter  Scratchley's  administration  we 
made  many  expeditions  both  inland  and  along  the  coast  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  murders  of  white  men,  and  of  gaining  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  country.  Some  thirty  islands  and  over 
one  hundred  villages  were  visited,  and  the  littoral  as  far  as  the 
N.E.  boundary  at  Mitre  Rock  explored.  In  almost  all  these 
expeditions  we  were  accompanied  by  Chalmers  ;  in  fact,  with- 
out him  we  should  have  been  helpless.  I  thus  had  special 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  man  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  and  of 
witnessing  his  great  tact  and  courage. 

Owing  to  the  barrier  of  coral  reef  that  runs  parallel  to  the 
shore  on  the  New  Guinea  coast,  the  intervening  stretch  of  water 
is  so  smooth  that  villages  are  sometimes  built  in  the  sea  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore  for  protective  purposes.  In  the  course 
of  a  cruise,  we  arrived  at  one  of  these  as  it  was  being  attacked  by 
some  inland  people.  The  women  and  children  were  in  a  state  of 
panic,  and  the  men  were  manoeuvring  and  fighting  on  the  beach. 
Chalmers  at  once  insisted  upon  wading  ashore  alone,  and  by  dint 
of  shouting  and  expostulating,  the  fight  ceased  and  the  invaders 
retired.  A  few  days  afterwards  we  had  anchored  near  a  village 
situate  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  beach,  when  suddenly,  just  as 
darkness  had  set  in,  a  fearful  turmoil,  shouting  and  yelling,  with 
tom-toms  beating,  arose.  We  soon  discovered  that  two  of  the 
sailors  on  the  yacht  *  had  gone  ashore  in  a  canoe.  Knowing  well 
the  danger  that  awaited  them,  Chalmers  immediately  set  forth 
alone  in  the  dinghy  towards  the  village,  and  above  the  din  we 
could  hear  his  penetrating  voice  expostulating,  scolding,  asking 
questions  ;  eventually  he  returned  with  the  two  scared  sailors 
whose  lives  he  had  certainly  saved.  On  another  occasion  we 
were  anxious  to  catch  a  native  who  had  murdered  a  white  man 
and  who  had  been  recognised  on  the  beach  of  an  almost  unknown 
island.  Chalmers  suggested  that  we  should  begin  trading  with 
the  natives,  and  when  opportunity  offered,  seize  the  murderer 
and  haul  him  on  board.  The  plan  was  risky,  and  natives  are 
proverbially  difficult  to  hold,  but  Chalmers  seized  him  and  held 
him  with  a  grip  of  iron,  as  we  bent  to  our  oars  to  escape  from 
the  shower  of  spears  which  followed  us. 

*  Government  House  for  the  time  being. 
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Absolutely  fearless  in  action,  but  he  was  also  wise  in  counsel, 
and  when  necessary  very  prudent  and  cautious.  Natives  have 
often  curious  codes  of  signals,  whereby  they  show  their  attitude 
and  intentions ;  sometimes  even  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
flowers  in  their  hair  signify  hostility  or  frendliness,  and  for  these 
signals  Chalmers  was  ever  watchful.  Once  we  wanted  to  ]and 
on  an  unknown  spot,  and  amongst  natives  who  had  never  been 
visited  before.  For  hours,  however,  he  kept  us  waiting  in  the 
boat  until  presents  had  been  exchanged,  we  giving  them  a 
coloured  pocket-handkerchief,  they  pushing  out  to  us  on  a  canoe 
a  few  cocoanuts.  As  soon  as  we  landed  we  were  surrounded  by 
wonder-stricken  natives  marvelling  at  our  clothes  and  colour. 
Suddenly  a  shout  of  fear  arose,  and  one  and  all  fled  into  the 
bush.  We  retreated  to  the  boat,  but  Chalmers  went  forward  and 
eventually  persuaded  them  to  come  out.  Then  we  learnt  that 
they  had  imagined  that  one  of  the  sailors,  who  had  sat  down 
to  take  his  shoe  off,  was  taking  himself  to  pieces.  Hence  their 
alarm  and  flight ! 

Village  communities,  however,  like  individuals  vary  in  disposi- 
tion and  character.  Some  are  uniformly  timid  and  nervous,  others 
equally  savage  and  aggressive.  When  visiting  a  particularly  war- 
like community  an  incident  occurred  which  more  than  any  other 
testified  to  Chalmers'  signal  power  over  the  natives.  The  village 
was  a  very  large  one,  food  of  all  sorts  abundant,  and  the  physique 
of  the  men  and  women  magnificent.  The  old  chief  himself  was 
six  feet  four  in  height,  splendidly  proportioned,  with  little  blue 
tattoo  marks  all  over  his  body,  each  mark  signifying  a  chieftain 
slain  or  captured  by  him  in  battle.  I  shall  never  forget  seeing 
him  with  three  of  his  sons — brown,  lithe-limbed  young  giants, 
like  sons  of  Anak — marching  down  the  strip  of  yellow  sandy 
beach  that  intervened  between  the  blue  sparkle  of  the  ocean  and 
the  green  waving  leaves  of  the  banana  and  cocoa  nut  groves  on 
the  shore. 

As  this  chief  was  powerful  and  inclined  to  be  friendly  to 
Englishmen,  Sir  Peter  wished  to  hoist  the  British  flag  in  his 
village.  But  before  doing  so  he  instructed  Chalmers  to  inform 
him  that  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  skulls  of  seven  China- 
men who  had  been  murdered  there  some  years  before,  and  which 
were  hanging  on  a  platform  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  should  be 
taken  down  and  buried.  A  superstitious  belief,  however,  pre- 
vailed that  anyone  touching  these  skulls  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  them  would  be  immediately  attacked  by  sickness  if  riot 
by  death.  Superstitions  of  this  kind  are  kept  alive  by  the  witch 
doctors  and  are  in  most  cases  insurmountable.  To  a  New  Guinea 
native  a  superstition  has  no  hypothetical  basis — it  is  an  instinct 
rather  than  an  idea— a  force  he  is  compelled  at  all  hazards  to 
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obey.  Needless  to  say,  therefore,  our  proposition  aroused  the 
greatest  consternation  and  opposition.  At  his  own  request,  how- 
ever, we  left  Chalmers  for  two  days  alone  in  the  village  in  order 
to  influence  the  meetings  and  discussions  that  were  to  take  place. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  we  landed,  when  our  men  quietly  buried 
the  skulls  and  the  flag  was  hoisted  in  the  presence  and  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  chief  and  the  villagers.  Chalmers  himself 
admitted  that  the  affair  was  a  very  critical  one,  and  that  more 
than  once  he  had  despaired  of  overcoming  the  opposition.  The 
successful  result  was  entirely  due  to  his  wonderful  power  of  per- 
suasion, for  even  had  the  chief  and  people  refused  to  allow  us  to 
remove  the  skulls  we  should  never  have  resorted  to  force  for  the 
purpose. 

I  have  selected  these  incidents  as  illustrating  the  courage 
and  tact  which  characterised  James  Chalmers'  personality. 
Whether  he  was  an  ideal  missionary  from  a  purely  professional 
point  of  view  I  can  offer  no  opinion.  He  was  essentially  an 
inspiring  cheerful  companion  under  any  circumstances,  whether 
leading  a  forlorn  hope  in  unexplored  regions,  or  meeting  acquain- 
tances and  admirers  in  London  drawing-rooms.  His  work  as  an 
explorer  and  his  single-minded  modesty  and  friendliness  made  him 
welcome  even  with  men  not  usually  sympathetic  to  missionary 
zeal,  or  indeed  identified  with  self-denying  professions  of  any  kind. 

Doubtless  in  his  regard  for  native  interests,  he  sometimes 
found  himself  in  opposition  to  self -regard  ing  European  traders, 
by  whom  all  interference,  whether  political  or  otherwise,  is  often 
resented.  During  the  frequent  opportunities  I  had  of  observing 
his  relations  with  the  natives,  with  his  Samoan  native  teachers 
whom  he  planted  as  civilising  agents  in  distant  villages,  and  with 
the  various  Europeans  he  encountered,  his  dominant  characteristic 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  quite  natural  sympathy  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men. 

New  Guinea  is  an  unknown  tropical  corner  of  our  Empire,  and 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view  of  comparatively  little  value ; 
but  the  pioneer  work  done  by  James  Chalmers  in  opening  up 
communications  with  the  natives  and  thus  rendering  European 
exploitation  possible,  was  emphatically  imperial  in  character.  As 
an  explorer  and  pioneer  his  name  should  stand  high  in  the  annals 
of  our  Imperial  history.  With  regard  to  the  man  himself  I  can 
only  consider  myself  as  most  fortunate  to  have  in  a  very  small 
way  shared  in  his  work  and  to  have  been  accounted  by  him 
amongst  his  friends.  He  will  ever  live  in  memory  as  a  rich 
emotional  nature  allied  with  finest  fighting  qualities  of  our  Saxon 
race,  and  as  one  who  achieved  difficult  and  disappointing  work 
with  noble  sympathy  and  courage. 

Gr,  SEYMOUR  FORT. 
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THE    DERBY 

THE  question  has  often  been  asked,  "Which  is  the  most  im- 
portant race  of  the  year?"  The  answer  may  be  given  without 
doubt,  the  Derby.  Newly-invented  races  are  worth  more  to  the 
owner  of  the  winner ;  but  the  Derby  still  maintains  the  pride  of 
place,  and  the  majority  of  the  owners  of  racehorses  would  rather 
win  the  chief  race  at  the  Epsom  Summer  Meeting  than  any  other 
race  which  appears  in  the  Calendar.  The  Epsom  Course,  too,  in 
spite  of  its  disadvantages,  is  very  popular  with  both  owners  and 
the  public.  In  every  part  of  the  Empire  all  who  care  about  racing 
await  with  interest  the  intelligence  as  to  the  result  of  the  Derby, 
which  is  flashed  all  over  the  world  as  soon  as  the  horses  have 
passed  the  post.  Some  of  my  readers  in  distant  places  may 
perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Epsom  first  came  into  notoriety 
through  its  mineral  waters,  and  they  were  discovered  quite  by 
chance.  An.  Epsom  farmer  found  a  spring  on  his  land,  but 
noticed  that  his  cattle  would  not  drink  the  water ;  it  was  a  little 
bubbling  up  place,  and  the  cows  preferred  to  walk  some  distance 
to  a  pond  to  drinking  from  the  spring  which  was  in  their  pasture. 
Later  on  some  haymakers,  while  returning  home,  quenched  their 
thirst  at  this  identical  spring,  when  the  medicinal  properties  of 
the  water  were  at  once  discovered,  and  Epsom  became  a  noted 
place. 

Long  before  regular  races  were  held  on  the  downs,  rural  sports 
took  place  there,  impromptu  horse-races  being  interpolated  between 
foot-races  for  men  and  women.  At  last,  horse-racing  was  regularly 
practised  on  Epsom  Downs,  and  in  1779  the  Earl  of  Derby  in- 
augurated the  Oaks  Stakes,  when  his  horse  Bridget,  ridden  by 
Goodison,  won.  The  race  derived  its  name  from  a  small  public- 
house  which  stood  on  Banstead  Downs,  and  on  being  bought  by 
General  Burgoyne  was  virtually  rebuilt  and  turned  into  a  hunting- 
box.  Its  next  proprietor  was  Lord  Derby,  who  made  extensive 
alterations,  and  the  place  retained  its  name  "  The  Oaks."  Then, 
having  founded  the  race  of  that  name,  the  owner  of  The  Oaks 
instituted  the  Epsom  Derby,  which,  from  its  beginning,  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  most  important  race  of  the  year. 
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It  is  now  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  since  Diomed  won 
the  first  Derby;  but  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  newspaper 
reports  of  the  time  we  find  that  the  race  was  dismissed  in  two 
or  three  lines,  and  any  further  details  had  to  be  gathered  as 
best  they  could.  At  the  present  time  columns  and  columns  are 
devoted  to  the  race  and  its  surroundings ;  but  though  a  goodly 
number  of  people  go  down  by  road — there  are  enclosures  for 
members  of  the  Four-in-Hand  and  Coaching  Clubs— the  glory 
of  the  road  has  departed,  the  majority  of  people  finding  it  much 
more  convenient  to  run  down  by  train,  see  the  Derby,  and  reach 
London  comfortably  in  time  for  dinner.  How  many  people  are 
congregated  on  the  downs  on  Derby  Day  is  a  question  which  has 
often  been  asked,  and  the  popular  idea  is  that  each  Derby  is 
witnessed  by  about  half  a  million  of  spectators,  or  more  properly 
speaking  it  is  supposed  that  the  above  number  of  persons  are 
on  the  course.  Not  that  they  all  see  the  race,  for  unlike  New- 
market, which  is  a  purely  business  meeting,  Epsom  has  varied 
attractions,  and  the  journey  down,  the  fun  of  the  course,  and  the 
etceteras,  make  up  a  day  of  pleasure  which  commends  itself 
to  a  great  number  of  the  people  who  are  present  on  the  Derby 
Day.  Compared,  however,  to  Colonial  racecourses,  that  of  Epsom 
is  rather  behind  the  time.  The  paddock  in  which  the  horses  are 
saddled  is  some  way  from  the  stands,  and  when  the  course  is  not 
a  sea  of  mud  it  is  generally  a  desert  of  dust,  so  that  th,e  walk  to 
and  fro  is  not  only  long,  but  usually  unpleasant ;  yet  Epsom  still 
holds  its  own  against  the  up-to-date  enclosed  courses  like  Sandown, 
Kempton,  Hurst  Park,  Gatwick,  and  Lingfield.  It  can  safely  be 
affirmed  that  no  gate-money  meeting  would  be  popular  with  a 
paddock  in  such  an  awkward  position  as  that  at  Epsom,  for  the 
people  who  go  for  the  racing  have  to  walk  at  least  a  third  of  a 
mile  from  the  stand  and  back,  and  the  riders  after  weighing  out 
have  to  set  forth  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  after  the  horses  they 
are  to  ride. 

But  although  the  Derby,  which  will  be  run  on  Wednesday  the 
5th  of  June,  still  holds  its  place  in  the  list  of  important  races, 
it  has  passed  through  troublous  times.  For  the  first  thirty  years 
of  its  existence  not  much  was  written  about  the  Derby,  and  to 
Bell's  Life  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  taken  the  race 
seriously,  and  of  having  given  detailed  accounts  of  the  Meeting. 
It  is  about  sixty  years  ago  that  Mr.  Dorling,  Clerk  of  the  Course, 
went  to  Lord  George  Bentinck,  then  a  power  on  the  Turf,  and 
regretfully  told  him  that  unless  some  more  money  were  forth- 
coming for  the  maintenance  of  the  Epsom  Summer  Meeting,  it 
would  decline,  if  indeed  it  did  not  come  to  a  speedy  end.  At  that 
time,  of  course,  there  was  no  Spring  Meeting,  and  no  Metropolitan 
or  City  and  Suburban  Handicap.  Lord  George  Bentinck  listened 
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to  Mr.  Dorling's  plaintive  story,  and  lent  him  £5000,  a  sum  which 
at  that  time  he  could  not  very  well  spare,  for  what  with  training 
bills,  forfeits,  and  expenses  generally,  to  say  nothing  of  betting, 
he  had  his  hands  pretty  full.  However,  he  found  the  amount  for 
Mr.  Dorling,  whose  first  step  was  to  secure  the  services  of  some 
trustworthy  men,  including  a  few  friends  of  his  own,  to  mount 
guard  at  the  different  gates  to  prevent  the  trickery  of  which 
ticket-holders  had  formerly  been  guilty.  This  wise  precaution 
resulted  in  an  increased  revenue,  and  the  Epsom  Meeting  took  a 
new  lease  of  life ;  the  Spring  Meeting  came  into  existence,  and 
Mr.  Dorling  and  his  family  made  their  fortune.  The  enterprising 
official  was  not  long  in  paying  back  Lord  George  Bentinck's  loan, 
and  for  many  years  the  original  £20  shares  in  the  Epsom  Grand 
Stand  Company  realised  large  sums  whenever  they  came  into  the 
market.  In  the  year  1884  they  brought  £80,  and  though  they 
experienced  a  slight  fall  in  1885,  the  shares  commanded  from 
£75  to  £78  each.  Then,  however,  came  a  fall,  and  the  shares, 
instead  of  being  worth  between  £70  and  £80,  fell  to  just  under 
£58,  when  the  executors  of  a  shareholder  put  the  shares  up  for 
sale.  The  buyers  had  noted  that  the  entries  for  the  Derby  and 
Oaks  for  1888  had  shown  a  wonderful  decrease,  and  this  was  not 
thought  to  augur  well  for  the  Company,  the  members  of  which 
quite  realised  that  if  the  two  chief  races  of  the  Summer  Meeting 
failed  to  attract  horse-owners,  the  value  of  the  property  would 
diminish. 

In  order  that  the  Derby  should  not  lose  its  place  in  the  list  of 
important  races,  it  was  determined  in  1890  that  the  event  should 
be  worth  a  guaranteed  minimum  of  £5000,  but  in  that  year  a 
very  small  field  took  part  in  the  race,  there  being  no  more  than 
eight  starters.  On  that  occasion  Sainfoin  was  the  victor  from 
Surefoot,  but  if  the  last-named  had  been  a  stout-hearted  horse  he 
should  have  won.  The  making  of  this  guarantee  has  without 
doubt  given  the  necessary  fillip  to  the  Derby  Stakes ;  for  there  is 
"no  sentiment  in  racing,"  and  though  the  Derby  could  for  some 
time  afford  to  live  on  its  reputation,  the  more  valuable  prizes  to 
be  won  would  probably  have  done  it  no  small  amount  of  harm  in 
time  to  come. 

The  Epsom  Course,  though  of  beautiful  turf,  is  apt  to  become 
very  hard  in  dry  weather,  and  in  his  book,  '  Eiding  Eecollections 
and  Turf  Stories,'  Mr.  Custance says :  "Having  ridden  at  Epsom 
many  times  I  think  I  ought  to  know  the  course  pretty  well.  It  is 
very  bad  as  well  as  dangerous.  What  is  known  as  Tattenham 
Corner  is  one  of  the  worst  bends  I  ever  rode  round  or  saw.  It 
is  not  only  down  a  very  steep  incline,  but  on  a  side  hill  as  well 
as  a  very  sharp  turn,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  me  it  is  not  productive 
of  more  accidents."  Though  accidents  are  not  unknown,  the 
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sharp  turn  has  wrecked  more  than  one  jockey's  reputation. 
Good  shoulders  have  always  been  considered  necessary  in  a  Derby 
winner;  but  some  horses  which  to  all  appearance  have  not 
been  the  best  fitted  to  come  down  the  hill,  have  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  Mr.  Custance  rode  George  Frederick  to  victory 
in  1874,  and  says  that  he  had  the  worst  looking  shoulders  for  the 
Derby  Course,  but  he  could  use  him,  and  he  adds,  "  I  never  rode 
a  horse  that  came  round  Tattenham  Corner  better  than  he  did  "  ; 
and  this  is  no  slight  praise,  seeing  that  Mr.  Constance  rode  in  nine- 
teen Derbys,  of  which  he  won  three,  was  second  twice  and  third 
once.  As  he  says,  his  Derby  career  was  rather  curious.  He  saw 
the  race  run  four  times  between  1856  and  1859,  but  he  did  not 
ride  in  any  of  them,  his  first  mount  in  the  race  being  on  Thor- 
manby  in  1860,  on  whom  he  won,  and  the  story  of  that  ride  is 
worth  relating.  Mr.  Custance  had  ridden  Thormanby  in  all  his 
work,  but  learned  at  the  last  minute  that  Mr.  Merry,  Thormanby's 
owner,  determined  to  put  up  J.  Sharpe,  a  jockey  who  had  been 
riding  in  Russia,  a  man  named  Parker,  a  pugilist,  having  been 
despatched  to  that  country  to  bring  him  back,  and  having  orders 
not  to  leave  him,  as  Sharpe  was  rather  given  to  intemperance. 
Parker  had  to  superintend  Sharpe's  wasting  walks,  and  after  one 
of  them  left  his  charge  to  have  a  bath — this  was  just  before  the 
race — and  Sharpe  took  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in  his  weak- 
ness, with  the  result  that  Custance  had  the  mount  on  Thormanby 
and  won  his  first  Derby,  his  two  other  wins  being  on  Mr. 
Sutton's  Lord  Lyon  in  1866  and  Mr.  Cartwright's  George 
Frederick  in  1874. 

A  whole  book  might  be  written  without  half  exhausting  the 
interesting  incidents  surrounding  the  Derby,  but  with  the  limited 
space  at  one's  disposal,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  recall  one 
or  two  famous  years.  The  first  international  exhibition  was,  as 
everyone  knows,  opened  in  1851,  the  opening  ceremony  taking 
place  in  Hyde  Park  about  three  weeks  before  Derby  Day.  In 
1851  it  was  that  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  won  his  first  Derby  with 
Teddington  (his  other  Derby  winners  were  Beadsman  in  1858, 
Musjid  in  the  following  year  and  Blue  Gown  in  1868).  Repre- 
sentatives of  all  countries  had  come  to  England  for  the  exhibition, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  remained  to  witness  the  great  Epsom  race, 
the  day  being  very  fine.  Never  up  to  that  time  had  such  a  crowd 
collected  on  Epsom  Downs,  for  though  railways  were  then  in  their 
infancy,  so  to  speak,  continuous  lines  of  vehicles  converged  to  the 
course  from  all  points.  The  summer  sun  shone  on  such  a  variety 
of  costumes  and  head-dresses  as  had  never  before  been  seen  at 
Epsom ;  and  the  people  who  were  there  and  are  still  alive  will 
never  forget  the  sight  of  the  hill,  packed  with  thousands  of  human 
beings,  or  the  course  from  Tattenham  Corner  to  the  finish  with 
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its  crowd  a  dozen  deep  all  the  way.  Sir  Kichard  Mayne,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  police  force,  astonished  a  member  of  the 
Eoyal  Family  by  announcing  that  in  his  opinion  about  five  hundred 
of  our  foreign  visitors  carried  revolvers  or  daggers  on  Epsom  race- 
course that  day. 

Teddington's  history  was  somewhat  curious.  General  Peel- 
he  was  Colonel  then — had  given  to  a  blacksmith  a  mare  called 
Miss  Twickenham,  and  in  1848  wrote  to  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  to 
go  to  Huntingdon  to  see  her.  Sir  Joseph  gave  the  blacksmith  250 
guineas  for  the  mare  and  her  foal,  and  the  latter  was  afterwards 
named  Teddington  and  won  the  Derby.  At  the  time  of  the 
purchase  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  was  in  partnership  with  Mr.  John 
Massey  Stanley  of  Cheshire,  but  he  bought  the  mare  and  foal  on 
his  own  judgment,  and  when  the  confederacy  was  broken  up,  the 
"  lucky  baronet,"  as  Sir  Joseph  was  called,  reckoned  his  half 
share  in  Teddington  at  £1500,  an  absurdly  small  sum  for  half  a 
Derby  winner ;  but  Sir  Joseph  did  not  wish  the  partnership  to 
continue  longer.  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  greatly  fancied  Teddington' s 
chance  for  the  Derby,  and  backed  him  heavily  as  he  was  ac- 
customed to  do,  for  though  he  subsequently  declaimed  against 
heavy  betting  and  two-year-old  racing  he  was  great  at  both.  He 
was,  however,  staggered  to  find  that  at  York  races  the  bookmakers 
were  laying  heavily  against  Teddington,  so  he  at  once  left  for 
Fifield,  where  the  horse  was  trained,  and  after  consulting  with 
Alec  Taylor  it  was  decided  to  stable  the  horse  in  another  box, 
and  to  place  him  under  the  charge  of  another  lad.  The  effect  on 
the  quotations  was  magical ;  the  horse  soon  recovered  his  position 
and  won  the  Derby  of  1851 ;  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  hostility 
shown  to  the  horse  by  the  ring,  the  conspiracy  against  him  would 
never  have  been  dreamed  of  or  discovered. 

In  olden  days,  indeed,  not  long  before  Teddington  won,  the 
task  of  getting  horses  from  their  training  grounds  to  Epsom  was 
a  very  serious  business.  Before  Lord  George  Bentinck  had  his 
horse-van  constructed,  all  racehorses,  to  be  strictly  correct,  nearly 
all,  had  to  go  by  road,  and  were  walked  from  place  to  place  at  the 
rate  of  about  twenty  miles  a  day.  When  the  first  horse-van  was 
used,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Colonel  0 'Kelly's  famous  horse,  Eclipse, 
which  died  at  Canons,  on  the  Edgware  Eoad,  in  1789,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years,  is  said  to  have  been  conveyed  thither  in  a 
van.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  there  lived  at  Ked 
Marley,  near  Ledbury,  a  Mr.  Terrett,  a  noted  cattle-breeder,  and 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  send  fat  bullocks  to  the  Smithfield 
show  by  van,  and  when  his  horse  Sovereign  had  to  go  to  New- 
market for  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  in  1816,  Doe,  who  trained 
him,  suggested  that  a  bullock-van  should  be  put  on  springs  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  horse,  which  was  done.  In  his  life 
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Sir  William  Gregory  writes  that  Lord  George  Bentinck  "  was  the 
first  man  who  ever  put  a  racehorse  into  a  van,  and  when  the 
blacklegs  at  Doncaster  thought  his  famous  horse,  Elis,  was  safe 
on  the  Sussex  downs,  and  were  betting  against  him  as  if  he  were 
dead,  he  was  trotting  in  his  van  to  Doncaster  to  win  the  St.  Leger 
in  a  canter  two  days  afterwards." 

Before  trains  and  vans  were  invented,  however,  there  was  no 
little  risk  in  taking  the  favourite  for  a  great  race  about  the 
country.  Chiffney's  Priam,  the  winner  of  the  Derby  of  1830,  and 
four  other  horses,  left  Newmarket  on  the  Friday  week  before  the 
race  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  reached  Newport  in  Essex,  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles, 
staying  the  night  at  an  inn  kept  by  Mrs.  Belcham,  whose  goose- 
berry pies  enjoyed  a  reputation  which  extended  beyond  the  county 
boundaries.  The  second  day  found  the  horses  at  the  "  Sun  and 
Whalebone,"  on  Harlow  Common,  a  sporting  house  even  in  the 
days  of  long  ago ;  London  was  reached  on  the  third  day,  when 
the  horse  was  visited  in  some  stables  near  Sloane  Street  by  some 
of  the  prominent  racing  men  of  the  day ;  then  he  proceeded  to 
Mickleham,  and  thence  to  Epsom.  At  the  present  day  a  race- 
horse travels  comfortably  in  his  box. 

Hermit's  sensational  win  in  1867,  when  he  started  at  66  to  1,  is 
well  remembered,  and  another  famous  hero  of  the  Derby  is  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  Donovan  (1889),  a  horse  which,  during  his 
two  and  three  year  old  career,  won  no  less  a  sum  than  close  on 
£56,000,  while  Isinglass,  the  Derby  winner  of  1895,  won  in  four 
seasons — he  ran  as  a  five  year  old — about  £58,500.  Anyone  who 
has  studied  the  Eating  Calendar  will  not  need  to  be  told  that 
George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  won  the  Derby  in  1788  with 
Sir  Thomas,  and  then  the  royal  colours  were  not  carried  first  past 
the  post  in  the  Derby  until  the  King's  Persimmon  won  in  1896, 
and  those  who  were  at  Epsom  will  never  forget  the  reception 
accorded  the  winner.  How  many  of  the  hats  thrown  up  in  the 
air  were  lost  for  good  and  all  cannot  be  imagined.  "  The  Prince's 
Derby,"  as  the  race  of  that  year  was  called,  will  ever  be  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  the  Turf,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Persimmon 
was  a  wonderfully  good  horse  from  the  beginning.  Fortune 
having  knocked  once  at  the  King's  door  made  another  visit  in 
1900,  when  for  the  second  time  the  Derby  fell  to  the  royal  colours 
with  Diamond  Jubilee,  a  younger  brother  of  Persimmon.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  King  has  not  won  his  last  Derby. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  victories 
in  the  famous  Epsom  race ;  because  the  four  Derbys  won  by  the 
late  Duke  carry  on  a  sequence  of  Turf  successes  at  Epsom  which 
began  in  1790,  when  Lord  Grosvenor's  Khadamanthus  won ; 
John  Bull  in  1792,  and  Daedalus  two  years  later  were 
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victorious.  The  late  Duke  won  his  first  Derby  with  Bend  Or  in 
1880,  his  second  with  Shotover  in  1882,  his  third  with  Ormonde 
in  1886,  and  his  fourth  with  Flying  Fox  in  1899.  A  good  deal 
might  he  written  in  connection  with  the  first  two,  including,  for 
instance,  the  doubt  which  for  some  time  existed  as  to  whether 
Bend  Or  was  really  the  horse  of  that  name  or  Tadcaster. 
Ormonde  and  Flying  Fox,  however,  must  be  specially  mentioned, 
not  only  because  of  their  success  in  the  Derby  Stakes,  but  because 
of  the  prices  they  realised.  Roarer  as  he  was,  Ormonde  is  said  to 
have  fetched  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  South  America,  and 
when  the  Duke  of  Westminster  decided  to  sell  so  unsound  a  horse 
he  was  rather  abused  in  some  quarters  for  parting  with  so  good  a 
servant,  but  he  was  certainly  right  not  to  breed  from  a  horse 
whose  ancestors  had  been  affected  in  the  wind. 

In  March  1900,  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster's  horses  in 
training  were  sold  at  Kingsclere,  and  among  them  Flying  Fox. 
His  reserve  price  was  the  fortune  of  thirty  thousand  guineas,  a 
sum  which  was  too  much  for  any  English  speculator.  M.  Blanc 
was  opposed  by  an  American  owner,  but  in  racing  parlance  "stayed 
the  longer,"  and  eventually  bought  Flying  Fox  at  the  record  price 
of  thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  guineas. 

W.  0.  A.  BLEW, 
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INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

IT  has  not  been  a  very  happy  month  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
from  one  cause  and  another,  and  the  violent  disturbance  in 
American  securities  happened  most  inopportunely.  We  are  not 
concerned  with  the  titanic  struggle  between  rival  millionaires  for 
control  of  a  railroad  in  the  United  States  and  its  result,  except  in 
regard  to  the  effects  produced  on  other  markets  in  which  we  are 
more  particularly  interested ;  but  the  fact  that  the  Stock  Exchange 
Committee  declared  a  sort  of  limited  moratorium  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bears  will  serve  to  indicate  that  the  situation  was 
sufficiently  serious.  It  has  crippled  business  for  the  time  being, 
and  that  is  all  the  more  unfortunate  as  there  has  not  been  time 
to  digest  thoroughly  the  issue  of  £60,000,000  Consols.  This 
stock  was  offered  at  94  i,  but  with  discounts  and  other  allowances 
the  net  price  was  nearer  93J,  so  that  it  offered  a  rather  tempting 
investment,  and  the  half  reserved  for  the  public  was  subscribed 
nearly  seven  times  over.  It  was  quoted  almost  immediately  at 
about  j  premium,  but  from  that  point  it  gradually  slipped  back 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable, 

INDIA. 

8i%  Stock  (*)      .     .     . 

3   %      „      (t)      ... 

63,442,192 

45,125,884 

1981 
1948 

108 

8* 

Quarterly, 

2J  %      „    Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

86sV 

BA 

3*  %  Bupee  Paper    .     . 
8|%      „          „    1854-5 

Rx.  6,395,060 
Rx.  13,  745,  680 

•• 

63* 

3tt* 
3tt* 

Various  dates. 
30  June  —  31  Dec. 

3    %      „          „    1896-7 

Ex.  1,574,190 

1916 

56     |8S* 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(/)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


*  Rupee  taken  at  Is.  id. 


till  at  one  time  it  was  actually  offered  at  a  slight  discount. 
Meantime,  old  Consols  had  fallen  to  93-|,  the  lowest  price  marked 
since  1890,  and  this  in  itself  had  a  rather  depressing  influence. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  mouth  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED< 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS  AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed.     ' 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share  : 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Barsi  Light  L.,  shares         .     .     .     . 

£ 
1,500,000 
75  000 

3 
3 

100     ! 
9 

^ 

Si 

Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Do  3£  °/  cum.  pref 

2,750,000 
825  000 

5 
34 

100 
100 

97-V 

3f6 

3§ 

Do.  3  °/  deb.  stock  red  

400  000 

3 

100 

Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3£  %  +  Jth  profits 
Bengal  Dooars  L. 

1,000,000 
150  000 

4| 

5 
100    : 

106£ 

1 

Do.  Shares       

250,000 

01 

10 

3=j^r 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  C.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2J  %  and  \  %  additional"! 
till  1901                                               / 

3,000,000 
7,550,300 

1,994,440 

4 
8* 

3| 

100 

loo  ! 

100    | 

106 

I 

Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  4%  deb.  stock 
Do.  guaranteed  3J  %  -f-  net  earnings  . 
Do.  Kalka-Simla  Railway  Ord.       .     . 
Eastern  Bengal  —  4  %  deben.  stock 
Do.  "  A  "  Annuities,  ceasing  1957  .     . 
Do.  "  B  "  Annuities,  repayable  1957  (t) 
East  Indian  Annuity  "  A,"  ceasing  1953 
Do.  C.  2/6  ded.  for  sinking  fund    .     . 
Do.  Ann.  B  (less  1/4  skg.  fd.)  repayable"! 
1953(0                                .     .     .     ./ 

300,000 
800,000 
80,000 
348,666 
41,914 
74,936 
134,371 
89,878 

624,900 

4 
4 

4 

Ann'ty. 

M 

n 

100 
100 
4 
100 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 

£1 

3 
123* 
23 
28 
24 
26 

28 

w 

Do.  arm.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £  sur.  profits  (t) 
Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  .... 
Do.  new  3  °/  deb.  red  

2,694,620 
3,855,380 
1,435,650 
2,000,000 

6| 

100 
100 
100 
100 

144J 
139| 
95 

5 

al 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do  Annuity  "  A  "                       ... 

2,701,450 
244,899 

^ 
Ann'tv. 

100 

126J 

22 

3A 

Do  do  B  (t)                

1,022,370 

22 

Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits(i) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do  do  4?  7  It} 

2,575,000 
3,000,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 

Stock 

5 
4| 

100 
100 
100 
100 

98 
106 

126J 

3.f 

Do.  do.  4i  °/  (t)      

500,000 

4J 

100 

118* 

SM 

Nilgiri,  L.,  4  %  deb.  stock    .... 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock      . 
Do.  4  %  red.  mort.  debentures  1936     . 

160,000 
2,000,000 
753,900 
471,100 

4 
5 
4 

100 
100 
100 
100 

7? 

104* 
102 

1 

1,270,800 

gi 

100 

95 

33-1 

Do.  regd  

529,200 

oY 

100 

94 

326 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited. 
Scinde,  Pun.,  Delhi,  Ann.  "  A,"  1958  . 
Do.  "  B  "  £1  (less  1/8-143  Sinking  Pd.(<) 
South  Behar  Limited     

200,000 
71,097 
300,264 
376,980 

7-A 

!  Ann  ty. 
4" 

100 

166 

23^ 

28 
99 

H 

Do.  3J  7  deb.  stock,  red  

290,000 

3£ 

100 

99 

3^8 

South  Indian  4£  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do  capital  stock              

425,000 
1,000,000 

100 
100 

4f 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3£  %  &  j  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock  and  bonds    .     .     . 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3J  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese,  guar.  L.     . 
Do  5  °f  debenture  stock  

3,500,000 
1,194,600 
966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

5 
4 
3* 

3I 
5 
5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

108 
104£ 
99" 
79J 
99* 

3 

1 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,) 

40,000 

10 

20 

37 

40,000 

10 

12i 

22£ 

5A 

Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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Fortunately,  however,  matters  have  since  been  improving,  and  as 
the  most  awkward  settlement  of  recent  times  was  surmounted 
without  disclosing  any  serious  difficulties  there  are  good  grounds 
for  hoping  that  the  worst  of  the  crisis  is  over. 

Indian  Government  securities  have  attracted  scarcely  any 
business  recently,  but  they  have  the  distinction  of  remaining 
practically  at  the  same  level  throughout  the  month.  The  3  per 
cents.,  indeed,  have  gained  £  on  balance,  but  none  of  the  other 
issues  show  any  alteration.  This  is  the  more  satisfactory  as  there 
have  been  threats  of  trouble  on  the  North  Western  frontier,  and 
the  protracted  Chinese  negotiations  might  also  have  been  expected 
to  cause  some  uneasiness  in  regard  to  all  Eastern  securities.  But 
the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  too  pre-occupied  with  more  pressing 
questions  to  give  much  attention  to  these  remote  affairs.  Rupee 
Paper  keeps  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  steadiest  securities  quoted 
in  which  there  is  a  perfectly  free  market  and  i  would  cover  all 
the  variations  of  the  past  month. 

Indian  Railway  stocks  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions* 
either  maintained  their  position  or  improved  it.  Bengal  and 
North  Western  ordinary  stock  has  fallen  a  couple  of  points,  and 
Assam-Bengal  guaranteed  3  per  cent.,  and  Madras  guaranteed 
5  per  cent,  are  also  lower,  but  that  exhausts  the  list  of  declines. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bombay  Baroda,  Eastern  Bengal,  Kohilkund 
and  Kumaon,  and  West  of  India  Portuguese,  have  each  advanced 
a  couple  of  points,  and  many  others  are  up  one.  Prospects  are 
brightening,  and  although  the  ravages  caused  by  the  famine 
cannot,  certainly,  be  obliterated  for  some  time  to  come,  the 
outlook  is  certainly  better  than  it  has  been  for  two  or  three  years 
past, 

Canadian  Government  securities  receive  the  support  of  a 
steady  investment  demand,  but  the  times  are  not  very  propitious 
for  much  activity  in  gilt-edged  stocks,  and  there  are  no  important 
alterations  in  price  to  be  recorded.  Allowing  for  the  reduction  of 
the  dividend  the  4  per  cent,  bonds  of  1874-8  are  a  point  higher, 
however.  Among  the  provincial  securities  Manitoba  5  per  cent, 
bonds  and  4  per  cent,  debentures  have  advanced,  and  several 
small  gains  may  be  noted  in  the  municipal  section,  Montreal  loans 
having  been  particularly  favoured.  Canada  has  undoubtedly 
benefited  by  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  set-back  caused  by  the  excessive  gambling  in  rail- 
road shares,  especially  in  New  York,  will  take  a  long  time  to 
react  on  Canadian  industries. 

Canadian  railway  shares  have  shown  more  animation  than  for 
a  long  time  past.  A  month  ago  the  price  of  Canadian  Pacifies 
was  97,  but  since  then  it  has  been  as  high  as  115.  That  was  just 
before  the  Wall  Street  slump,  and  as  American  operators  had 
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been  dealing  pretty  freely  in  the  shares,  the  "  two  hours'  crisis  " 
knocked  the  quotation  down  about  a  dozen  points.  The  previous 
advance  had,  however,  been  far  too  rapid,  and  the  reaction  is  not 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  unless  for  the  sake  of  the  unfortunate 
gamblers.  Traffics  have  recently  been  excellent,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  recent  improvement  is  doubtless  justified,  but  it  is 
better  from  every  point  of  view  that  the  market  should  be  kept 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present          When  Re- 
Amount,       i   deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter-  j    Guaran. 

I 
1,500,000         1903 

100 

4 

4  o/°L         '      teed  by 

1,500,000  ,       1908 

106 

3fB 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*0    »            Britain. 

1,500,000  !       1910 
1,700,000  j       1913 

107 

108 

*& 

6  %  Guar.  Inter,  col.  . 

500,000  1       1903 

101A 

4.1 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4%      „       Ins.  Stock 

4,  216,  200V     IQ 
7,  783,  800  J;     «**-*T 

102 

3&} 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds   . 
4  %        „      Ins.  Stock 

2,  289,  822V       1Qin 
4,153,314/:      iyiu 

107 
107 

ll 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3$  %  1884  Bonds  .     . 
3j  %    „    Ins.  Stock  . 

408,600V     q(W  q 
4,591,400/1  1909-34 

304 
104 

3Y  VI  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Bonds     .    V; 

528,400V 

107 

3| 

4  %    „    Ins.  Stock    . 
3  %  Bonds  .... 

3,  471,600);  *™"*° 
345,400V       1QQQ 

107 
101 

3 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

10,052,  321/,       iydb 

101 

3 

'    ...v 

2*%      ,,              „     (0 

2,000,000         1947 

89 

2if 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

CANADIAN  PROVINCIAL  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

6  %  Bonds  .     .     1    v  ^ 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

95,400 
1,324,750 

1907 
1941 

108 
92 

4«     \ 
3|     / 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures     .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 
4%       „        Debs.     . 

346,700 
308,000 
205,000 

1910 
1923 
1928 

108 
117 
102 

J£ 

1 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

8£  %  Debentures  .     . 
8%  Stock  .  '.     .     *':: 

192,500 
164,000 

1942 
1949 

100 
93 

& 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  .     . 
4£%    „      1880 
5%      „      1883    „., 

4%      „       •     -      ;<    * 

3%  Inscribed  !        ['  '  [.' 

1,199,600 
447,500 
367,600 
662,600 
530,700 
1,859,327 

1904-6 
1919 
1912 
1928 
1934 
1937 

102£ 
102 
109 
106 
105 
91 

s 

4 
3*t 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
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CANADIAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re-       p  .  0 
deemable.        Fuce> 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 

482,800 

1934 

101 

3tf 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Moncton  (NewBruns-\ 
wick)  4%     .      .      ./ 

71,200 

drawings 

100 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Montreal  5  %  stg.  bds. 

87,400 

U 

102 

4 

Do.  5  %  1874    .     .     . 

210,000 

102 

4; 

Do.  5  %  1879    .     .     . 
Do.  3J  %  40-year  Bds. 

S5,900 
150,000 

1933 

102 

98 

4 
3 

* 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  3  %  Deb.  Stock    . 

1,440,000  ipennanent 

92 

3 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

106 

& 

i 

Ottawa  6  %  Bonds      . 

92,400 

1904 

105 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4J%  20-year  Debs. 

120,000 

1913 

104* 

4, 

t 

6  Apr.—  6  Oct. 

Quebec  6%  1875  .     . 

106,400 

1905 

108 

2 

Do.  4*  %  Debs.      .     . 
Do.  4%       „ 

43,200 
385,000 

1914-18f 
1923 

103 
104 

4 
3 

s 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  3§  %  Con.  Stock  . 

318,997 

drawings 

98 

3& 

St.  John  (New  Bruns-\ 
wick)  4  %  Debs.      .  / 

108,400 

1934 

100 

*& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Toronto   6  %  Water-j 
works      .     .     .     ./ 

308,200 

1904-61 

106 

HI 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  5  %  Con.  Debs.    . 

136,700 

1919-20 

114 

*& 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  4  %  Local  Inapt.  . 

300,910 
639,318 

1922-281 
1913 

103 
lOOi 

m 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  3$  %  Bonds     .     . 

999,644 

1929 

99 

39 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

104 

313 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

103 

3tt 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000 

1914 

108 

*& 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earKer. 

CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

j 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     . 

$65,000,000 

5 

$100 

10G 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .... 

£5,505,000 

4 

100 

103 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

113 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£11,144,606 

4 

100 

111 

34 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary. 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

HI 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference  .     .     . 
Do.  5  %  2nd       „       .... 

£3,420,000 
£2,530,000 

I 

98* 

82 

3» 

Do.  4  %  3rd       „       .... 

£7,168,055 

nil 

35i 

ml 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed       .     .     . 

£5,219,794 

4 

" 

t_IC/J 

96£ 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock  .      . 

£4,270,375 

5 

ibo 

137* 

311 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£10,393,966 

4 

100 

105 

3it 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal     .... 

60,000 

10 

$200 

516 

3£ 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

63 

3 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$8,000,000 

7 

$-50 

Royal  4J  %  20-year  debentures 

£115,500 

4* 

100 

103 

4| 

Canada  Company     .... 
Canadian  and  American  Mort-\ 
gage  and  Trust  £10    .      .      .  / 

8,319 
44,579 

200 
3 

1 

2 

32$ 
i 

5 

Hudson's  Bay      

100,000 

25s. 

13 

23 

*  j 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

5 

4 

s|ff 

Do.  new    

25,000 

gi 

3 

2 

9«7,r 

British  Columbia  Electric\0rd. 

20,000 

.. 

10 

6f 

^Iff 

Railway  /Pref  . 

120,000 

'5 

10 

10 

5* 
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clear  of  mere  gambling  fever.  This  is  to  a  large  extent  respon- 
sible for  the  huge  appreciation  in  the  junior  securities  of  the  Grand 
Trunk.  The  company  is  certainly  doing  well,  and  the  manage- 
ment is  as  prudent  as  it  is  energetic,  but  there  will  be  several  booms 
and  slumps  before  the  third  preference  get  their  full  dividend, 
and  the  ordinary  is  quite  hopeless  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Western  (the  old  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk)  has 
invited  subscriptions  of  $4,850,000  first  mortgage  4  per  cent, 
bonds  at  ^6102  per  $500  bond,  and  as  the  interest  is  guaranteed  by 
the  parent  company  the  security  is  an  excellent  one.  The  Quebec 
and  Lake  St.  John  Eailway  has  also  made  an  issue  of  ^£170,000 
4  per  cent,  bonds  at  96.  They  are  a  first  charge  on  the  under- 
taking, and,  considering  the  yield,  ought  to  be  readily  snapped  up 
by  investors  who  do  not  mind  a  slight  element  of  risk.  Hudson 
Bay  shares  have  moved  up  a  point,  and  those  of  the  Canadian 
Company  have  kept  their  position. 

Newfoundland  issues  continue  to  move  forward  on  the  belief 
that  the  troubles  of  this  sadly  neglected  Colony  are  nearing  an 
end.  Mr.  Bond  has  recently  stated  to  an  interviewer  in  Montreal 
that  Newfoundland  interests  have  never  been  so  carefully  con- 
sidered by  Imperial  statesmen  as  at  the  present  time,  and  that  he 
is  convinced  Government  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  settle 
once  for  all  the  troublesome  Treaty  Shore  question.  If  this 
matter  were  out  of  the  way,  the  main  barrier  to  the  energetic 
development  of  the  country's  resources  would  be  removed,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  natural  wealth  to  make  the  inhabitants  abun- 
dantly prosperous  once  they  get  a  good  start. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 

deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£  %  Sterling  Debs. 
3j  %  Bonds      .     . 

650,000 
692,500 

1941 
1947 

93 
93 

if 

) 

3  %  Sterling  Bonds 
4  %  Inscribed    „ 

325,000 
320,000 

1947 
1913-38* 

81 
105 

4 
3* 

>1  Jan.—  1  July. 

47        „       Stock 

533,885 

1935 

110 

3& 

I 

4  %  Cons.  Ins. 

200,000 

1936 

110 

Bjg 

) 

•  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

Australian  Government  securities  have  maintained  a  firm  tone 
and  the  prices  of  several  inscribed  stocks  show  improvements  on 
last  month's  quotations.  The  shares  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia 
are  also  quoted  higher.  With  the  completion  during  the  past 
month  of  the  Australian  Federal  Elections  and  the  opening  of  the 
new  Parliament  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York,  the  final  steps 
in  the  establishment  of  the  new  constitution  have  been  attained, 
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The  Commonwealth  has  been  fairly  launched  on  its  career  and  a 
new  Australian  era  brilliantly  inaugurated.     The  speech  of  the 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

5%  Bonds  .... 

774,200 

1901-2f 

102 

3if 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

A     O/ 

8,239,600 

1903-lOf 

102$ 

3}f 

'  1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  . 

9,686,300 

1933 

115 

3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

"2  /on                  » 

16,500,000 

1924 

104 

3J 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

12,826,200 

1918 

103 

3J5ff 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

3%°      "             " 

5,500,000 

1935 

99 

3l"5 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4£%  Bonds      .     .     . 
4  %  Kailway  Bonds    . 

5,000,000 
568,600 

1904 
1907 

103 
103 

1 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %  Bonds,  1882-3      . 

588,700 

1908-13f 

103 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %  Inscribed,  1881    . 

3,431,400 

1907 

103 

3^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %         „         1882-3 

5,410,500 

1908-13f 

103 

3f 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%         K         1884(0 

4,000,000 

1919 

108 

3J^ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%         „         1885  (fl 
3£Q%       „         1889  (4 

6,000,000 
12,000,000 
2,107,000 

1920 

1921-6f 
1911-26* 

111 
104 
105 

t£ 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%         ,"         (*)  '.     '. 

1,600,000 

1929-49* 

95 

3^5 

J 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .     .     . 

10,267,400 

1913-15f 

104 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

10,866,900 

1915-24f 

107* 

3^ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3J  %      ii             ii 

8,516,734 

1921-30f 

103 

n 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3$  % 

1,250,000 

1945 

105 

3^ff 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

O    O/ 

°  /O               11                          11 

2,900,000 

1922-47* 

94 

3^s 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

6  %  Bonds 

604,700 

1901-lSf 

112 

HI 

5%      „ 

240,000 

1911-20f 

108J 

4JL 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%      „ 

6,586,700 

1907-16f 

103 

311 

4%      „ 

200,000 

1929 

104 

314 

*  /O           M                                          - 

4.  y 

1,365,300 
373,500 

1916 
1917-24f 

104 
107 

3§ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

7,773,300 

1916-36* 

107 

?? 

qi  <V 
"a  /o        >i                 i> 

2,517,800 

1939 

106 

3J 

q  o/ 

839,500 

1916-26* 

94 

3J^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

30/ 
/O                   II                                 II 

2,750,100 

After  1916 

94 

3^ 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4£  %  Bonds,  1879 
4%        „      1881       . 

77,800 
110,200 

1922 
1927 

100 
100 

? 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4  %  Inscribed 

975,230 

1934 

114 

3A 

10  Jan.—  10  July. 

j  *y 

*  /o            »                                • 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

106 

i 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

q  <y  * 

750,000 
3,750,000 

1915-35* 
1915-35t 

100 
92 

Jl  May—  1  Nov. 

3o/ 
7o       ii 

1,100,000 

191&-36f 

92 

37 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

1,000,000 

1927 

93 

3it 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

2,923,750 

1918-20t 

103i 

3$ 

I 

3J%  Inscribed  Stock. 

3,456,500 

after  1920 

103 

3§ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4.  °/ 

3  /O                 1}                          || 

1,000,000 

„    1920 

111 

3| 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loammay  be  redeemed 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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AUSTRALIAN  MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

; 
Present 
Amount. 

;   When  Re- 
deemable. 

Pric«. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

103 

3*1 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  5%  Debs.      . 
Do.  4$%  Debs.       <     . 

85,000 
200,000 

1900-7 
1908-27* 

102$ 
103 

*& 

Jl  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

103 

3f 

Do.    Harbour    Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       ./ 

500,000 

1908-9 

107$ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4$%  Bds.  .     „,,..  , 

250,000     I  1915 

107 

3^5 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000     !  1918-21* 

104 

3^.3 

Hobart  Town  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1918-30* 

111 

£3^ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Launceston  4%  Debs. 

150,000       1916 

100 

41 

1  June  —  1  Deo. 

Melbourne        Trams 
Trust  4$%  Debs.    . 

1,650,000       1914-16* 

106$ 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Met.  Fire  Brigs.  (Mel- 
bourne) 4$%  Debs. 

100,000 

1921 

106 

*A 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

St.  Kilda  (Melbourne) 
4$%  Debs.     .     .     . 

125,000 

1918-21* 

105 

<ft 

S.Melbourne  5%  Debs. 
Do.  4$%  Debs.       .     . 

80,000 
128,700 

1915 
1919 

103 
101* 

| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Sydney  5%  Bds.    .     . 

258,000 

1904 

103 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

104 

311 

'       '•'    .• 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

104 

3f 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .  .  . 
Do.  4$%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .  . 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Adelaide       .i 

12,000 
£130,000 
£670,000 
£500,000 

100  000 

5 

,1* 

nil 

4 
8 

5 
100 
100 
100 

4 

*$ 
100J 
35$ 
102 

615 

? 

nil 
«M 

4& 

40,000 

40 

7<T 

Hi 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Commercial  Banking  Co.  of  Sydney  £25 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     .1 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Australian  Pastoral  6  %  Cum.  Pref.    . 
Dalgety  &  Co  £20                      .     .    ''.?  ; 

97,500 
80,000 
60,000 
£750,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
55,000 
154,000 

10 
7 
4 

? 

nil 
8 

20 
12$ 
25 
100 
5 
100 
10 
5 

42 
31$ 
38$ 
101 

105 
B3* 

f 

^ 

8J 

¥ 

nil 

6ii 

Do.  4$  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Do.  4%           „                               .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  <&  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,491,400 

? 

4 

100 
100 

100 

118 
104 

73$ 

41 
« 

5& 

Do.  3  %  B  Income  Reduced  .  .  . 
Australian  Agricultural  £25  .  .  . 
N.  S.  Wales  Mort.  Land  &  Agency  . 

£1,234,350 
20,000 
52,290 
14,200 

nil 

£ 

11 

100 

2^ 

20 

27$ 
69$ 
2 

48i 

nil 
4A 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .  .  . 
Do.  paid-up  under  old  option  .  .  . 
Do.  paid-up  under  new  option  .  .  . 
Do  5  y  Cum.  Pref  

42,479 
15,314 
28,616 
87,500 

10 
6tt 

F 

1 
10 
10 
10 

J 

7 
10$ 

18? 

Australian   Gas    Light  (Sydney  5  %\ 
Debs  1902         / 

£800,000 

5 

100 

103 

*A 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gag  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4$  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£550,000 
£250,000 

5 

4 

100 
100 

105$ 
108 

& 
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NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

1914 

110 

A 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 

339,300 

1908 

101 

5 

Quarterly. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t 

29,150,302 

1929 

113 

3T5e 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3J  /o         »»                 »>         (^ 

6,161,167 

1940 

109 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

q  o/                                       /f 
°  /o           »                 >»         I* 

3,634,005 

1945 

97 

3£ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  6%  1879 

182,300 

1930 

133i 

4! 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  5%  Deb.     .     .     . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

115 

4-py 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  6%  Debs. 
Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

89,700 
150,000 

drawings 
1917 

105$ 
111 

1 

10  Jan.—  10  July. 
10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand\ 
4%Gua.  Stockf     ./ 

£2,000,000 

— 

100 

4 

Apr.  —  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan 

}    200,000 

1926 

130J 

*& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  6%  Debs.     . 

109,100 

1925 

12U 

4^L 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Cons.   .     .     . 

312,200 

1908 

105 

4.  5 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Greymouth  Hbr.  Bd.\ 
4%f    / 

100,000 

1925 

108 

3& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

125£ 

4£ 

!~;- 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

111 

4J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

^)o.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

109 

41 

•JationalBankofN.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2J  paid/ 

100,000 

div.9% 

3* 

6& 

. 
Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

101J 

5| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

96 

5* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Harb.  6%  Bearer. 

100,000 

1919 

12J 

Nil. 

Int.  in  deflt. 

Otago   Hbr.   Bd.    5%  I 
Debs  / 

103,500 

1921 

106 

4| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 

Do.  Cons.  Bds.  5%      . 

408,400 

1934 

106 

411 

!" 

Timaru(N.Z.)7%.     . 

60,000 

1910 

120J 

4| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.Hbr.Bd.  5%  Debs. 

100,000 

1914 

107 

43 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

100,000 

1916 

107 

4  7 

Wellington  6%  Debs.. 

200,000 

1907 

106* 

5| 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Do.  6%  Impts.  Loan  . 
Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

100,000 
130,000 

drawings 

120J 

5 
5 

Jl  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4*%  Debs.  .     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

108 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.Hbr.Bd.  4J%  Bds. 
WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

100,000 
150,000 

1907 
1925 

103 
108 

1 

28  Feb.—  28  Aug. 
1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though 'a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

Governor-General,  Lord  Hopetoun,  to  the  Federal  Parliament, 
outlines  an  extensive  legislative  programme  comprising  many 
features  of  interest.  In  this  article  we  are  concerned  only  with 
the  financial  legislation,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  in  this  sphere  that 
the  greatest  difficulties  will  present  themselves  and  the  labours  of 
the  Parliament  be  most  closely  watched. 
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Foremost  among  the  subjects  to  be  brought  forward  for 
legislation  is,  of  course,  the  tariff  question,  which  will  doubtless 
receive  early  consideration.  The  proposals  of  the  Federal  Ministry 
are  being  eagerly  awaited  in  Australia ;  the  main  lines  on  which 
they  will  be  framed  are  indicated  by  the  Governor-General  in  the 
statement  that  the  tariff  to  be  adopted  must  not  merely  provide 
the  requisite  revenue,  but  must  be  protective  so  far  as  is  necessary 
to  prevent  injury  to  industries  already  established  by  State  tariffs. 
This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  and  is  not  likely  to  give 
entire  satisfaction  either  to  the  extreme  protectionists  or  to  the 
rigid  free  traders,  but  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  expecta- 
tions based  on  Mr.  Barton's  speeches.  Whether  the  new  ministry 
will  be  strong  enough  to  carry  out  its  avowed  policy  remains  to 
be  seen.  Hitherto  there  has  been  every  evidence  of  a  desire 
among  Australians  generally  to  give  Mr.  Barton  the  fairest 
possible  chance,  and  the  Federal  Elections  are  regarded  as  having 
given  him  a  working  majority  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  is,  however,  to  some  extent  an  assump- 
tion, it  being  practically  impossible  to  say  how  some  members 
will  range  themselves  when  definite  proposals  are  laid  before  them. 

Besides  the  tariff  question  there  are  other  matters  with  a 
financial  bearing  which  the  new  Parliament  will  be  asked  to 
consider — such  as  banking  legislation,  railway  construction,  the 
taking  over,  conversion,  renewal  and  consolidation  of  the  public 
debts  of  the  States  and  the  establishment  of  universal  penny 
postage  when  financial  conditions  permit.  These  subjects,  though 
of  less  immediate  importance  than  the  tariff  settlement,  contain 
many  points  of  interest.  Holders  of  Australian  Government 
Securities  will  watch  with  special  attention  any  legislation 
affecting  the  debts  of  the  various  States.  This  matter,  though  not 
involving  the  adjustment  of  so  many  conflicting  interests  as  the 
tariff,  bristles  with  difficulties  and  complications,  and  will  require 
careful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature. 

Cape  and  Natal  stocks  have  mostly  receded,  partly  due  to 
the  absence  of  interest  in  them,  but  chiefly  perhaps  owing  to  the 
dreary  drag  of  the  war.  The  usually  active  issues  are  all  lower, 
and  Natal  Threes  have  suffered  rather  severely  owing  to  the  issue 
of  £1,555,000  of  new  stock  at  92J.  As  the  price  of  the  existing 
Threes  was  96  a  month  ago  the  figure  fixed  was  very  tempting, 
and  the  whole  amount  was  eagerly  taken  up.  Indeed,  there  was 
a  lot  of  grumbling  about  the  lists  being  closed  before  provincial 
investors  had  a  chance.  The  new  issue  has  gone  to  over  £  par, 
but  there  is  no  appreciable  recovery  in  the  old.  Port  Elizabeth 
Waterworks  have  been  in  some  demand.  Among  South  African 
Railways  the  only  changes  are  losses  in  the  stocks  of  the  Pretoria- 
Pietersburg  and  Northern,  but  miscellaneous  securities,  including 
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banks  and  breweries,  have  generally  been  firm.  Rhodesia's  great- 
ness still  lies  in  the  future,  and  Chartered  have  been  drooping, 
although  the  gold  output  of  the  country  is  steadily  making 
headway. 

Crown  Colony  issues  are  mostly  too  small  to  have  an  active 
market,  but  prices  as  a  rule  keep  wonderfully  steady.  The  decline 
in  Jamaicas  is  possibly  due  to  the  sugar  duty  not  being  so  favour- 
able to  cane  products  as  was  hoped.  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai 
Bank  Shares  have  been  well  supported,  and  the  price  has  moved 
up.  The  bank  is  a  model  of  strength  and  good  management. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

'     Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

*J5 

£  Bonds      .     . 

1,081,500 

1915-19* 

103 

a 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

4j/ 

£      „      1879  . 

444,500 

1917 

104 

4J 

4% 

„      1881  . 

418,400 

1922 

101 

4Jjr 

4% 

„      1882  . 

561,600 

1923 

109 

3£ 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4  °/ 

1882  Inscribed 

2,091,552 

1923 

109 

8§ 

4  *y 

1883 

3,733,195 

1923 

110 

3| 

4% 

1886 

9,997,566 

1916-36* 

107 

8& 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3*? 

£  1886       „ 

5,656,780 

1929-49* 

105 

V* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3>0 

1886        „ 

4,357,400 

1933-43* 

95 

3? 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

**/ 

£  Bonds,  1876  . 

758,700 

1919 

110 

3f 

16  Mar.—  16  Sep. 

4% 

„       1882  . 

75,400 

1926 

111 

15  May—  15  Nov. 

4  V 

Con.  Inscribed 

296,181 

1927 

109 

15  May—  15  Oct. 

4/ 
/o 

Inscribed  . 

3,026,444 

1937 

113 

Apr.—  Oct. 

3^  / 

f 

0                   J)                                 • 

3,714,917 

1939 

102 

1  June—  1  Dec, 

3% 

»                     • 

1,000,000 

1929-49 

93 

3* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Cape  Town  5  %  Debs. 
Do.  4%  Debs..      .     . 

56,200 
362,000 

drawings 
1943 

104* 
105 

*tt 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3£  %    „     .      .      .j         388,000 

1948 

97 

3£ 

31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 

Durban  4  %  Inscribed 
Do.  3£  % 

100,000 
300,000 

1944           107 
1949             98 

If 

}30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  3*  % 

200,000  |      1939 

95 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port    Elizabeth    6  %\ 
Waterworks.     .     ./ 

114,400  ;  drawings 

110 

6* 

31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 
Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs  

£2,100,000 

5 

100 

96 

5^, 

Natal-Zululand  3  %  Debs  
New  Cape  Central  4  %  Debs.     .     .     . 
Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  African\ 
Rep  4  7  Bonds            .                      .  / 

£300,000 
£125,000 

£1,500,000 

3 
4 

nil 

100 
100 

100 

84J 
90 

m 

sS 

S 

nil 

Pretoria-Pietersburg  4  %  Debs.  Red.  . 
Royal  Trans-  African  5  %  Debs.  Red.  . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18£                         .     * 

£950,000 
£1,814,877 

80,000 
120,000 

nil 
5 

5 
12 

100 
100 

5 

6i 

93 

62* 

$ 

nil 
8& 

w 

6* 

National  Bank  of  the  S.  African  Rep.  . 
Do.  Nos.  50,201  to  100,200  .... 
Robinson  South  African  Banking  .     . 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .     . 
pOhlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .... 
|Do.  7  °/  Cum.  Pref. 

500,000 
50,000 
744,000 
50,000 
30,000 
20,000 

nil 
nil 
5 
16 
19 
7 

10 
10 
4 
25 
5 
5 

11 
11 

3£ 
74 
22 
7| 

nil 
nil 

f 
# 

Do.  2nd  Cons.  4$  %  Cum.  Pref.  .  .  . 
South  African  Breweries  .... 
Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  
British  South  Africa  (Chartered)  .  . 
Do.  5  %  Debs.  Red  

20,000 
462,589 
300,000 
4,373,559 
£1,250,000 

4* 
12J 
5 
nil 
5 

5 
1 
1 
1 
100 

5* 
9} 

9 

106| 

4 

42 
5 
nil 
4| 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 
Do.  8  %  Cum.  Pref  
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Do  4|  7  Cum.  Pref.        .           ... 

34,033 
9,906 
10,000 
10,000 

5 

8 

3 

10 
5 
10 
10 

? 

15 
10 

5J 
5 

6£ 

4* 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.  .  .  . 

45,000 

5* 

7 

5| 

4 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins. 

375,000 

1925-42f 

101 

w 

1  Mar.—  1  Sop. 

Brit.  Guiana  4%  ins. 

194,500 

1935 

108 

3| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Do.  3%  ins.  .     .     .  .  •    .  , 

150,000 

1923-45* 

98 

3^ 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4£%  bonds  . 

147,500 

1  %  S.  F. 

105 

& 

15  May—  15  Nov. 

Do.  4%  ins..     .     .       -• 

1,076,100 

i934 

H2J 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  .     .     . 
Hong-Kong  3^  %  ins 

1,450,000 
341,800 

1940 
1918-43* 

98 
101 

S 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  bonds 
Do.  4%  ins..     .     .    ', 

71,600 
1,098,139 

1927 
1934 

101 
109 

8A 

|l5Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3^%  ins.     .     .        ' 

1,275,100 

1919-49* 

100 

3Tff 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3  %  guar 
Great  Britain  (t) 

600,000 

1940 

103$ 

2£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  .     .     . 
Trinidad  5%  debs.  . 
Do.  4%  ins.       .     . 

482,390 
72,880 
422,593 

1937 
drawings 
1917-42* 

114 

104 
107 

i 

3/s 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 
|l5Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  .     .     . 

400,000 

1927-44* 

95 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong   &   Shan  ) 
ghai  Bank  Shares  .  J 

80,000 

Div.  £3£ 

«i 

g 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

TEUSTEE. 

May  llth. 
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TOMMY   ATKINS   IN   DUNEDIN 

AT  the  urgent  request  of  our  much  respected  Premier,*  the 
Imperial  Representative  Corps  which  came  out  from  England  to 
represent  the  Mother  Country  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth  visited  New  Zealand.  Dunedin  was  the 
first  city  in  the  Colony  where  the  men  were  to  stop  for  two  nights, 
and  we  determined  to  show  our  appreciation  of  the  compliment 
paid  the  Colony  by  making  a  special  effort  to  entertain  the  corps 
in  a  suitable  manner.  It  was  proposed  by  the  local  military 
authorities  to  billet  the  men  in  the  hotels  or  under  canvas,  but 
the  Mayor  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  former  proposal,  which 
eventually  proved  to  be  impracticable,  and  as  the  camp  was 
pitched  on  damp  ground,  the  second  was  also  set  aside.  A  week 
before  the  corps  arrived  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  billet  the 
men  by  invitation ;  the  idea  met  with  the  hearty  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  churches,  and  the  scheme  was  warmly  supported 
from  the  pulpits.  It  was,  however,  condemned  by  the  military 
authorities  as  impracticable  and  impossible. 

The  time  was  opportune  for  a  great  demonstration  of  loyalty. 
For  the  whole  city  was  in  deep  gloom  caused  by  the  lamented 
death  of  our  much  loved  Queen  Victoria,  and  we  felt  that  we 
could  best  respect  her  memory  and  gratify  the  King  by  doing 
special  honour  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire.  No  part  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions  has  shown  more  solid  proof  of  loyalty  than 
Otago  and  Southland ;  money  we  have  given  freely,  and  what  is 
far  more  valuable,  mounted  fighting  men  have  gone  from  us  in 
hundreds  to  exchange  the  comforts  of  home  for  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  the  veldt. 

The  Mayor  invited  those  ready  to  extend  their  hospitality  to 
the  soldiers  to  send  in  their  names,  and  a  magnificent  response 
was  made.  Almost  every  householder  who  had  a  spare  room  sent 
in  his  name,  and  I  cannot  remember  one  who  suggested  that  he 
should  prefer  an  officer.  It  was  Tommy  Atkins'  day.  There  was 
no  hysterical  excitement — we  all  knew  exactly  what  we  were 

*  The  Rt.  Hon.  Richard  J.  Seddon,  Premier  of  New  Zealand  since  1893. 
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doing,  we  realised  the  temptations  the  men  would  be  exposed  to 
outside  our  homes  through  the  hospitality  and  liberality  of  our 
fellow-citizens;  and  we  also  knew  that  our  proposal  would  be 
ridiculed  as  absurd  and  quixotic  in  the  Old  World  (indeed,  there 
were  not  wanting  those  in  our  city  who  honestly  felt  it  their  duty 
to  try  and  dissuade  us),  but  we  felt  sure  that  we  could  trust  the 
men,  and  in  the  face  of  all  opposition  we  pushed  the  matter 
forward. 

Men  whose  incomes  amounted  to  £3000  or  £4000  a  year  sent 
in  for  soldiers — working  men  whose  income  probably  amounted  to 
£100,  but  who  could  find  a  vacant  corner,  applied,  and  many  a 
decent  man  gave  up  his  own  quarters  to  make  his  soldier  com- 
fortable. Dozens  of  homes  were  thrown  open  to  the  men  where 
death  had  been  before  and  left  no  head,  and  in  a  word  the 
response  was  universal.  The  Mayor  applied  for  troopers  only. 
The  only  C.M.G.  we  have  did  the  like,  our  politicians  following 
suit ;  all  the  professions  fell  into  line,  so  did  the  clergy  and  the 
Prohibitionists  almost  to  a  man ;  and  by  the  time  we  had  finished 
our  lists  we  could  have  put  up  nine  hundred  men  instead  of  the 
eight  hundred  we  had  to  provide  for.  The  Committee  consisted 
of  Mr.  Eobert  Chisholm,  the  Mayor,  Mr.  J.  A.  Park,  auctioneer, 
Mr.  Scott,  city  councillor,  Mr.  Norman  Bell,  merchant,  and 
Mr.  Spragg,  head  of  the  Hansard  staff,  who  is  an  ardent  Im- 
perialist, and  myself.  The  military  having  condemned  the  pro- 
posal as  impracticable,  we  civilians  had  to  prepare  the  whole 
scheme  of  billeting,  and  as  we  had  no  precedent  to  guide  us,  had 
to  work  out  our  own  salvation. 

We  grouped  the  city  into  districts  that  would  approximate  the 
number  of  men  of  each  detail,  printed  lists  of  the  hosts,  and  had 
cards  printed — a  suggestion  made  by  the  officer  commanding  the 
district,  and  an  undoubted  improvement  on  our  proposal  to  give 
each  soldier  a  list  with  his  host's  name  and  address  marked 
thereon.  Each  district  had  its  rendezvous  where  the  hosts  were 
to  assemble  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  take  possession  of  the 
guests.  The  volunteers  who  had  knowledge  of  several  districts 
were  told  off  in  batches  of  six  or  more  to  each  detail ;  expresses 
were  engaged  for  each  district  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 
kits ;  and  we  were  then  ready  for  the  men  if  Colonel  Wyndham 
would  agree.  All  this,  of  course,  meant  almost  continuous  work 
for  our  small  staff,  and  the  work  was  of  such  a  nature  that, 
although  the  whole  of  the  civilians  in  the  city  were  ready  to  aid 
us,  we  could  not  avail  ourselves  of  their  offers.  At  twelve  o'clock 
on  Sunday  night  we  started  for  the  port  of  arrival — the  Bluff- 
but  the  Britannic  had  met  with  heavy  weather,  and  did  not  get 
in  until  the  morning  of  Tuesday. 

Colonel  Wyndham  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  directly  the 
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news  of  his  acceptance  reached  Dunedin,  the  fire-bells  of  the  city 
and  suburbs  rang  a  continuous  five  minutes'  peal  to  notify  the 
hosts.  Invercargill,  seventeen  miles  inland,  broke  the  ice  with  a 
capital  lunch,  and  the  warmest  of  warm  greetings.  Gore,  two 
and  a  half  hours  on  the  way,  had  another  reception  for  them. 
Milton,  a  small  but  most  patriotic  town  two  and  a  half  hours  out 
of  Dunedin,  prepared  a  well-arranged  tea,  for  which,  unfortu- 
nately, only  the  first  train  could  stop,  and  it  was  not  until  about 
10.30  that  the  first  train  arrived  in  Dunedin.  The  majority  of 
the  residents  in  the  town  were  at  the  station — a  cheering,  kindly 
crowd  which  came  to  welcome,  not  to  see.  As  each  detail 
marched  into  the  enclosure  with  their  kits,  the  volunteers  told 
off  for  the  particular  detail  fell  in  in  front  of  them,  the  express 
drove  up,  kits  were  put  in,  and  an  immediate  start  made  for  the 
rendezvous.  The  cars  were  run  pretty  well  all  night,  and  whilst 
in  Dunedin  every  soldier  travelled  free.  Within  a  very  short 
time  of  their  arrival  in  the  city,  the  whole  of  the  men  were 
having  their  hot  baths,  and  cold  showers,  and  good  suppers, 
although  some  of  them — the  Devons  and  Norfolks — had  to  be 
scattered  over  a  wide  area,  as  we  had  to  unexpectedly  arrange 
billets  for  the  men  of  these  two  regiments  in  the  train,  the 
Sydney  papers  not  having  mentioned  them.  We,  however,  drove 
them  to  their  billets  in  drags. 

I  was  one  of  the  three  committee  men  who  sat  in  the 
Sergeants'  carriage  with  Adjutant  Wood  and  Quartermaster 
Collins  arranging  the  billeting — and  although  it  was  hard  work  it 
was  a  perfect  pleasure  to  work  with  the  smart,  quick  men  we 
found  the  sergeants  to  be.  The  officers  were  also  most  con- 
siderate to  us,  and  their  kindness  and  patience  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  will  ever  forget. 

I  believe  the  scenes  at  the  rendezvous  were  without  parallel. 
The  sergeants  filed  their  men  in,  and  called  the  host-roll.  All 
were  represented,  and  at  more  than  one  rendezvous  the  soldier 
assigned  was  calmly  taken  possession  of  and  marched  to  his 
temporary  home  by  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  who  had 
patiently  waited  for  hours  maybe  to  welcome  her  guest.  I  was 
an  eye-witness  to  this  myself  at  the  Black  Watch  rendezvous, 
which  was  at  St.  Glair,  two  and  a  half  miles  out  of  Dunedin. 
The  officers  were  assigned  quarters  in  houses  selected  by  the 
Mayor — some  being  the  guests  of  the  city  at  the  clubs  and  leading 
hotels. 

The  result  was  an  unqualified  success.  The  soldiers  behaved 
with  admirable  propriety,  although  they  had  to  exercise  con- 
siderable self-restraint,  owing  to  the  unbounded  hospitality  offered 
them  everywhere.  They  sat  at  the  tables  of  the  leading  men  in 
the  city  as  honoured  guests,  and  it  is  delightful  to  hear  the  all- 
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round  opinion  expressed  of  the  guests — ranging  from  the  man 
who  found  himself  in  a  home  resembling  his  own,  to  the  man 
who  found  himself  with  absolutely  novel  surroundings.  No 
soldiers  were  ever  more  closely  studied  and  criticised,  and 
we  in  the  Colonies  think  ourselves  quite  as  shrewd  judges 
of  men  as  the  residents  of  the  Old  World.  The  tact  of  the  men, 
their  simplicity,  and  their  gratitude,  richly  rewarded  the  hosts,  and 
all  regretted  their  short  stay.  The  force  paraded  at  the  station 
in  almost  its  full  strength — indeed,  only  two  are  unaccounted  for, 
and  they,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  turn  up.  It  was  a  strange  sight 
to  see  the  men  coming  to  the  various  rendezvous  at  a  very  early 
hour  of  the  morning — five  o'clock  in  many  instances — all  accom- 
panied by  their  hosts,  who  went  to  the  station  to  see  their 
friends  off. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  Tommy  Atkins,  and 
I  think  many  of  us  feel  saddened  by  the  knowledge.  To  us  many 
of  them  appeared  as  simple  as  children,  narrowed  by  rigorous 
discipline,  and  their  individuality  lost  in  compulsory  reliance  on 
the  will  of  others.  They  feel  bitterly  that  their  status  is  not 
recognised — that  they  are  excluded  from  many  functions  and 
places  open  to  their  social  equals  if  civilians,  and  all  the  cheering 
and  shouting  they  get  when  they  have  come  through  a  tight 
corner  does  not  restore  this  loss  of  self-respect.  As  fighting 
machines  they  have  no  superior  the  world  over,  but  we  in  the 
Colonies  would,  I  think,  reach  nearly  the  same  pitch  of  perfection, 
and  yet  leave  some  individuality  in  the  man.  If  England's 
standard  is  too  low  surely  she  can  raise  it,  and  compete  in  the 
labour  market  for  the  best  article  the  Empire  can  afford — and 
when  obtained,  improve  it  by  every  possible  means.  I  notice 
that  leading  military  authorities  demand  individuality  of  action 
and  resource  in  the  officer,  and  surely  this  may  also  be  cultivated 
in  the  private  within  reasonable  limits. 

The  visit  of  the  corps  to  this  Colony  has  been  most  instructive, 
for  we  wished  to  compare  our  loose-limbed,  sinewy,  raw  material 
with  the  professional  article.  In  drill  there  is  absolutely  no  com- 
parison. Your  men  are  marvels  of  precision  and  concerted  action 
— but  we  hold  our  own,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  in  point  of 
physique.  You  have  given  us  an  opportunity  of  knowing  Tommy 
Atkins  in  his  many  varied  phases  of  character,  and  we  are 
delighted  with  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  soldier ;  and  I  think  we 
know  him  as  well  as  many  of  your  readers  do,  for  he  is  easily 
known  when  you  have  him  in  your  home. 

I  have  heard  professional  men  who  for  grip  and  cuteness  could 
hold  their  own  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  telling  little  tales  of 
self-denial  and  good  feeling  shown  by  their  "  Tommies "  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  and  we  are  not  sentimental!  I  had  three 
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privates  of  the  Black  Watch  as  my  guests — not  picked  men,  just 
a  cut  out  of  the  detail — and  I  felt  honoured  by  having  these  men, 
who  had  been  through  Magersfontein,  at  my  table ;  and  one  of 
the  pleasantest  evenings  I  ever  spent  in  my  life  was  the  one 
passed  with  Pipe-Major  Boss  and  his  pipes  and  the  smart  young 
sergeant  of  the  42nd. 

After  the  corps  had  gone  I  met  one  host,  a  well-known 
citizen  who  put  up,  I  think,  five  privates.  He  simply  could  not 
find  words  to  adequately  express  his  delight  at  being  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  entertaining  these  men — and  the  feeling  was 
the  same  as  one  went  from  one  house  to  the  other.  All  were 
placed  on  a  perfect  equality  with  their  hosts,  and  received  exactly 
the  treatment  as  ordinary  guests ;  the  result  was  an  unqualified 
success,  and  Colonel  Wyndham's  satisfaction  may  be  judged  by  the 
following  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Mayor : — 

TBOOP  TRAIN,  DUNBDIN  TO  CHEISTCHURCH. 
1th  February,  1901. 

DEAR  MR.  MAYOR,*— I  feel  I  cannot  leave  Otago  without  writing  to  thank 
you  and  your  citizens,  in  the  name  not  only  of  the  corps  but  of  the  whole 
army,  for  your  magnificent  hospitality  in  Dunedin.  The  name  of  your 
beautiful  city  is  engraved  in  our  memories  as  being  a  place  where  we  were 
received  in  a  manner  with  which  no  other  town  in  all  Australasia  that  we  have 
visited  up  to  now  can  in  any  way  compare. 

You  have  reposed  confidence  in  the  behaviour  and  conduct  of  "Tommy," 
which,  I  venture  to  believe,  has  not  been  misplaced;  and  among  the  many 
tales  of  our  visit  which  will  be  told  on  our  return  to  the  old  country,  there  is 
none  which  will  be  repeated  with  more  enthusiasm  by  the  men  of  the  corps,  or 
received  with  greater  pleasure  by  their  comrades  at  home,  than  the  story  of 
your  welcome  in  Dunedin. 

May  I  ask  you  to  convey  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  your  fellow  citizens,  and 
especially  to  those  who,  with  such  unprecedented  hospitality,  took  our  men 
into  their  homes  and  treated  them  so  cordially. — I  remain,  etc., 

G.  CROLE  WYNDHAM,  Lieut. -Colonel  Commanding  I.B.C. 

His  WORSHIP  THE  MAYOR, 
Dv/nedm. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said.  The  mere  narration  of  the  facts 
alone  is  surely  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  prove  what  must  be 
manifest  to  every  fair  observer — that  the  life  current  of  Empire 
pulsates  as  strongly  and  as  regularly  in  this  little  Britain  as  in  the 
regions  close  adjacent  to  the  Empire's  heart — the  Mecca  of  all 
true  British  subjects,  the  very  noblest  and  greatest  See  of 
civilisation,  dear  old  London.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
Imperialism  in  these  distant  colonies  is  an  affair  of  press  and 
politicians ;  that  it  is  of  official  instigation  or  of  urban  residence. 
True  it  is  that  the  politicians  have  done  much.  True  it  is  that 
an  epoch  marking  speech,  that  might  have  caused  the  very  stones 
of  our  city  to  rise  in  protest  against  the  Little  Englanders  (had 
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they  been  numerous  enough  or  big  enough  to  form  a  target)  was 
delivered  by  our  well-beloved  Justice  Williams.  True  it  is  that 
press  and  pulpit  have  never  wavered  in  wholesome  loyal  allegiance 
to  the  British  throne  and  constitution.  But  none  of  these  things 
have  created  our  Imperialism ;  they  have  merely  voiced  it. 

The  feeling  of  membership  with  the  peace-loving  and  peace- 
determining  Empire  is  the  cherished  birthright  of  this  free  people, 
who  with  few  and  wholly  insignificant  exceptions  are  loyal  to  the 
backbone  and  spinal  marrow.  New  resident  and  old  identity, 
youth  and  age,  hand-worker  and  brain-worker,  possess  it  in 
common,  and  what  is  better,  know  that  they  possess  it  in  common, 
and  in  this  lies  our  strength.  Let  but  the  buff  suit  of  the  trooper, 
returned  from  South  Africa,  show  itself  in  our  most  distant  or 
smallest  township,  and  the  place  is  astir  with  demonstration. 
Receptions,  drives,  dances,  fetes — every  conceivable  compliment  is 
tendered.  And  everywhere  and  at  all  times  the  same  sentiments 
are  expressed.  The  people  never  tire  of  recognising  with  pride 
the  ever  sacred  blood-bond,  that  now  makes  us  one  in  duty,  one 
in  destiny,  with  all  who,  and  with  ample  cause,  glory  in  their 
fellowship  with  the  great  British  Empire — "  One  Flag,  one 
Throne,  one  Destiny." 

J.  F.  M.  FEASEE. 

DUNEDIN. 
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ONE  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  recent  Imperial 
history  is  the  account  given  by  Colonel  Sir  T.  Hungerford  Hol- 
dich  of  'The  Indian  Borderland,  1880-1900'  (METHUEN).  The 
author  took  a  notable  part  in  the  settlement  of  frontier-questions 
on  the  north-west  boundary  of  India,  the  most  important,  after 
the  British  coast-line,  of  all  the  edges  of  our  dominions,  which  are 
as  numerous  as  those  of  a  bee's  eye.  And  he  is  evidently  con- 
scious that  the  partition  of  Afghanistan  by  the  two  Powers,  between 
whose  territories  it  serves  at  present  as  a  "  buffer,"  is  merely  a 
question  of  time.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  take  care  that  we 
are  in  a  position  to  secure  our  share  when  the  moment  arrives, 
and  in  this  respect  it  is  well  to  note  the  great  importance  which 
Colonel  Holdich  attaches  to  Kabul  and  Quetta  as  strategical 
points.  These  positions,  he  declares,  are  "  the  keys  of  the  front 
doors  of  India,"  and  "if  these  two  doors  are  locked  there  is 
nothing  in  this  year  of  grace" — he  was  writing  in  1900 — "that 
need  cause  us  any  apprehension  for  the  future  safety  of  the 
country."  Colonel  Holdich  has  provided  us  with  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  cogent  expositions  of  the  Indian  frontier- 
question  that  has  yet  been  written. 

Another  Indian  record,  wherein  the  extension  of  the  frontiers 
of  Christianity  is  alone  in  question,  is  the  '  Story  of  Fifty  Years 
Mission  Work  in  Chota  Nagpur,'  by  the  Eev.  Eyre  Chatterton 
(SOCIETY  FOE  PBOMOTING  CHKISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE),  which  appears 
with  the  imprimatur  of  The  Bishop  of  the  region  dealt  with. 
Opinions  are  varied  as  to  the  progress  and  effect  of  conversion 
among  the  aboriginal  Kols,  the  "  mild  Hindus "  and  the  Ma- 
hometans. But  there  can  be  no  difference  concerning  the  zeal 
and  patience  exhibited  by  the  men  who  have  largely  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  task  of  inducing  the  followers  of  Vishnu  and 
other  such  deities  to  turn  from  the  soul-oppressing  superstitions, 
against  which  Buddha  himself  fought,  to  the  gospel  of  generosity 
and  hope  that,  in  various  forms,  is  received  as  the  only  possible 
religious  faith  by  the  Western  world.  Mr.  Chatterton  is  no  bigot, 
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and  his  interesting  record  of  missionary  enterprise  is  unusually 
free  from  prejudice. 

In  noting  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Handbook 
for  Travellers  in  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon'  (MUEEAY),  a  work 
the  merits  of  which,  already  so  widely  appreciated,  are  only 
enhanced  in  the  present  issue,  we  must  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Murray  is  no  longer  to  be  the  publisher  of  '  Murray's 
Guides.'  In  future  they  will  be  brought  out  by  Mr.  Edward 
Stanford,  whose  premises  in  Cockspur  Street,  to  which  he  only 
removed  from  Charing  Cross  a  few  years  ago,  have  now  been 
refitted  for  the  special  necessities  of  his  great  business  as  a 
provider  of  maps  and  books. 

The  recrudescence  of  trouble  in  Ashanti  has  been  attributed  to 
various  causes,  and,  while  the  matter  has  been  much  discussed  in 
public,  it  has  probably  been  the  subject  of  far  more  forcible 
arguments  in  private.    Two  books  dealing  with  the  shut  ting-up 
and  release  from  durance  of  the  Governor  and  his  party  in  the 
British  fort — at  the  place  which  we  used  to  describe  as  Coomassie 
in  the  days  of  the  monarch  we  knew  as  King  Coffee— have 
appeared  since  the  extrication  of  the  garrison  from  its  perilous 
position.     Lady  Hodgson,  the  wife  of  the  Governor,  who  herself 
shared  his  dangers,  both  in  the  fort  and  on  the  hazardous  escape 
to  the  coast,  not  only  vividly— and  expensively — describes   the 
affair  in  '  The  Siege  of  Kumassi '  (PEABSON),  but  also  defends  her 
husband  from  the  accusation  that,  by  his  conduct  with  regard  to 
the  Golden  Stool,  and  his  neglect  of  timely  warnings,  he  was  the 
cause  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Ashantis,  as  well  as  of  their  temporary 
success.     Lady  Hodgson  positively  asserts  that  the  Governor 
claimed  the  famous  stool  for  the  British  Queen,  and  not  for 
himself,  as  the  paramount  power,  and  maintains   that  he  was 
not  in  possession  of  any  information  which  could  have  enabled 
him  to  prevent  the  troubles  that  ensued.     Captain  Biss,  in  his 
'  Belief  of  Kumasi '  (METHTJEN),  has  much  to  say  about  the  future 
of  the  territory  he  is  writing  about.    He  considers  that  Kumasi 
— let  every  author  have  the  spelling  he  prefers — ought  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  light  railway  with  the  coast,  and  his  views  on  this 
point  certainly  deserve  attention.     Such  a  railway  promises  to  be 
of  more  practical  success  than  the  notorious  Berber  line,  that 
monument  (in  derelict  materials)  of  abortive  enterprise.     He  is 
also  strongly  in  favour  of  turning  the  warlike  nature  of  the 
Ashantis  to  account  by  enlisting  some  of  them  in  a  new  regiment, 
believing,  from  his  own  knowledge  of  this  hardy  race,  that  it 
would  provide  a  fine  material  for  tropical  recruiting. 

In  referring  to  books  concerning  West  Africa  it  is  with  very 
great  satisfaction  that  we  welcome  the  appearance  of  a  new 
edition,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  fresh  material,  of  Miss 
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Mary  Kingsley's  highly  original  and  attractive  '  West  African 
Studies  '  (MACMILLAN)  .  This  valuable  and  timely  reprint  reminds 
us,  if  we  needed  the  reminder,  of  the  great  loss  incurred  by  the 
literature  of  travel  in  the  untimely  death  of  this  charmingly 
unconventional  and  intrepid  woman. 

Few  of  the  countless  books  called  into  existence  by  the  war  in 
South  Africa  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Imperial 
affairs,  save  in  so  far  as  the  immediate  history  of  our  military 
forces  is  concerned.  Some  time  must  elapse,  even  after  the  war  is 
over,  before  any  work  of  great  and  permanent  importance  can  be 
expected.  The  operations  have  been  so  scattered  that  no  writer 
on  the  spot  has  been  able  to  deal  with  the  progress  of  affairs  with 
the  comprehensive  grasp  shown  by  a  Russell  in  the  Crimea,  or  a 
Forbes  in  Western  Europe. 

Under  the  title  '  South  Africa  a  Century  Ago/  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wilkins  has  edited  a  collection  of  letters  written  from  the  Cape 
by  Lady  Anne  Barnard  to  Henry  Dundas,  Secretary  for  War  in 
Pitt's  first  Administration,  and  afterwards  Lord  Melville,  in  the  years 
1797-1801  (SMITH  BLDEE).  Not  only  are  these  letters  valuable  for 
the  light  they  throw  upon  the  relations  of  the  British,  Dutch,  and 
indigenous  races  of  South  Africa  in  the  old  days,  but  they  are 
entertaining  as  the  work  of  a  lady  whose  pertinacity  and  personal 
charm  were  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  a  good  appointment 
for  a  young  husband  whom,  when  she  was  considerably  over 
forty,  she  had  at  length  agreed  to  marry.  The  difficulty  of  ways 
and  means  being  settled,  she  lived  in  great  happiness,  being  as 
much  appreciated  in  social  life  as  in  the  privacy  of  her  home. 
The  memoir  and  notes  which  Mr.  Wilkins  has  provided  add  to 
the  merits  of  a  really  attractive  book,  the  contents  of  which,  for 
quality,  will  hold  their  own  with  any  of  the  letters,  real  or 
imaginary,  which  fill  so  many  books  of  the  present  season.  We 
must  not  forget  to  add  that  Lady  Anne  was  the  author  of  the 
delightful  ballad,  '  Auld  Eobin  Gray.' 

'  Britain's  Title  in  South  Africa/  by  Professor  James  Cappon, 
of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada  (MACMILLAN),  is  con- 
cerned with  the  history  of  the  Cape  Colony  in  the  days  of  the 
great  trek.  It  is  of  consequence  for  the  amount  of  argument  and 
of  evidence  which  it  brings  forward  in  favour  of  British  rule  at 
that  period,  and  against  the  justice  of  the  elaborate  indictment  of 
that  rule  drawn  up  in  the  voluminous  works  of  Dr.  Theal,  whose 
authority  has  so  long  been  regarded  by  many  writers  as  of  the 
very  highest.  In  Professor  Cappon 's  opinion,  Dr.  Theal  seems 
to  have  "  laboured  to  darken  the  British  side  "  of  the  story,  and 
in  the  present  work  it  is  even  charged  against  him  that  he  has 
deliberately  "  covered  up  facts  creditable  to  the  administration  of 
South  African  affairs  of  this  country  in  the  early  years  of  the 
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Cape  Colony."  Professor  Cappon  will  undoubtedly  provoke  replies 
from  what  we  may  describe  as  the  Little  Englander  school  of 
Colonial  history.  There  is  much  in  his  book  that  is  worthy  of 
the  most  serious  consideration,  and  suggestive  of  the  need  for 
that  extreme  caution  in  accepting  the  assertions,  even  of  the  most 
highly  "  authoritative  "  historians,  which  was  so  strongly  urged 
by  MM.  Langlois  and  Seignobos,  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  their 
remarkable  '  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History.' 

The  volume  on  '  Natives  of  South  Africa.  Their  Economic 
and  Social  Condition,'  which  has  been  edited  by  the  South 
African  Native  Races  Committee  (MURBAY),  may  not  contain 
much  that  is  fresh  concerning  Kaffirs,  Zulus,  and  the  rest  of  our 
more  or  less  black-skinned  neighbours  in  the  land  that  is  at 
present  so  disturbed  by  the  effects  of  the  war,  or  in  the  outlying 
territories  where  the  noise  of  the  conflict  has  scarcely  disturbed 
the  slumbers  of  the  aborigines,  but  it  is  a  very  useful  collection 
of  information  on  various  points.  The  impartial  character  of 
that  information  may  be  suggested  by  the  statement  that  the  list 
of  the  Committee  and  its  correspondents  includes  the  names  of 
Mr.  H.  R.  Fox  Browne,  the  Dean  of  Durham,  Mr.  Bourchier 
Hawkesley,  Mr.  John  Tudhope,  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips,  Mr.  S.  C. 
Cronwright  Schreiner,  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  the  Bishop  of  Pretoria, 
and  the  titular  Bishop  of  Justinianopolis. 

For  popular  study,  the  first  volume  of  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchin- 
son'a  survey  of  the  'Living  Races  of  Mankind'  (HUTCHINSON), 
has  proved  its  immense  attractiveness.  The  letterpress,  in 
which  Mr.  Lydekker  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory  assisted  the  editor 
and  chief  author,  is  clearly  written  and  full  of  instruction  agree- 
ably presented,  but  undoubtedly  the  photographs  which  abound 
throughout  are  the  great  attraction  of  the  undertaking.  Scores 
of  men  and  women  of  every  imaginable  shade  of  black,  chocolate, 
and  tan,  clothed,  with  some  slight  addition,  in  the  garment 
traditionally  regarded  as  the  riding-habit  of  the  philanthropic 
wife  of  Earl  Leofric  of  Coventry,  and  many  of  them  of  much 
personal  charm,  adorn  the  pages  of  the  first  volume.  The  second, 
in  which  European  races  are  represented,  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
likely  to  be  valued  as  much  for  its  types  of  costume  as  of  the 
human  form. 

If  Egypt  does  not  form  an  integral  part  of  the  British  dominions, 
the  present  prosperity  of  that  country  and  the  recovery  of  the 
Soudan  are  the  direct  results  of  our  protection.  No  account  of 
Imperial  literature  would  be  complete  which  did  not  draw  attention 
to  the  excellent  record  of  recent  progress  in  the  Nile  region, 
contained  in  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Fuller's  work  called  '  Egypt  and 
the  Hinterland  '  (LONGMAN).  It  is  one  of  the  most  impartial 
and  well-informed  books  of  the  kind  that  has  been  issued  for  some 
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time  past.  The  '  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Et.  Hon. 
Hugh  C.  E.  Childers,'  by  his  son  Lieut. -Colonel  Spencer  Childers 
(Murray),  merits  a  reference  here  because  it  is  in  part  the  record 
of  valuable  work  in  the  administration  of  Victoria  during  the 
early  years  of  a  highly  honourable  career. 

In  these  days,  when  so  much  light  and  airy  literature  about 
the  different  parts  of  the  King's  dominions  makes  an  almost  daily 
appearance,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  '  The  Colonial  Office  List ' 
(HABKISON),  which  is  full  of  accurate  and  interesting  information 
respecting  the  Colonial  dependencies  of  Great  Britain.  Though 
compiled  mainly  from  official  records,  the  work  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded, we  are  told  on  the  title-page,  as  an  "  official  publication." 
Presumably  this  intimation  is  to  protect  the  Department  against 
any  editorial  expressions  of  opinion  which  may  conflict  with  the 
policy  of  the  Cabinet.  Edited,  however,  as  '  The  Colonial  Office 
List '  is  by  Mr.  Mercer,  perhaps  the  most  able  of  all  the  Crown 
Agents  for  the  Colonies,  and  Mr.  Collins,  a  first-class  clerk  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  it  would  seem  that  no  need  exists  for  any 
such  warning.  Mr.  Mercer's  intimate  connection  with  Downing 
Street  adds  special  weight  to  the  book,  which  contains  a  pains- 
taking and  well-written  account  of  our  Colonial  possessions,  to 
which  is  added  a  list  of  officers  employed  in  the  Colonial  service 
and  a  short  record  of  their  services  to  the  Crown.  Singularly 
instructive  is  the  retrospect  for  the  past  year,  and  it  would  seem 
that  much  of  the  information  recorded  here  has  not  hitherto 
received  the  same  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  other  parts  of  the  volume.  Perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  change  is  the  grouping  together  of  Tasmania  and  the 
Australian  Colonies,  and  by  a  happy  coincidence  the  alteration 
causes  the  book  to  open  with  the  story  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth. Another  matter  worthy  of  remark  is  that  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Eiver  Colony  occupy  their  proper  position  in  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  Great  Britain's  Colonies.  No  library 
should  be  without  the  '  The  Colonial  Office  List,'  which  is  now  in 
its  fortieth  year  of  publication,  but  on  another  occasion,  perhaps, 
the  publishers  will  kindly  let  us  have  the  work  before  May. 

The  same  criticism  is  applicable  to  that  indispensable  book  of 
reference  '  The  Statesman's  Year  Book  '  (MACMILLAN),  which  has 
just  made  its  thirty-eighth  annual  appearance.  As  in '  The  Colonial 
Office  List,'  similar  changes  with  regard  to  the  Australian  Colonies 
and  the  late  Eepublics  have  been  made,  and  the  volume  is  as  up 
to  date  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  The  editors  tell  us,  however,  that 
they  are  not  yet  able  to  give  complete  statistics  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  a  whole,  but  hope  to  do  so  to  a  certain  extent  in  next 
year's  issue.  During  1900  and  1901  new  censuses  have  been 
taken  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Denmark, 
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Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  British 
Empire.  And  the  results  of  most  of  these  inquiries  will  be  found 
either  in  their  places  or  among  the  "  Additions  and  Corrections  " 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  The  section  on  Eussia  has  been 
greatly  improved,  while  in  addition  to  the  usual  careful  revision 
of  the  whole  work,  many  sections  have  been  practically  re- 
written. Every  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Scott  Keltie  and  his  assistant 
Mr.  Eenwick  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  done  their 
work.  '  The  Statesman's  Year  Book '  is  without  exception  the 
best  compilation  of  the  kind  issued,  and  every  school  in  the 
empire  should  possess  a  copy,  while  no  publicist  can  afford  to 
rniss  so  authoritative  and  useful  a  companion. 

Other  works  of  reference  which  may  be  commended  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers  are :  the  '  Foreign  Office  List  for  1901,' 
brought  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Edward  Hertslet, 
K.C.B.  (HAEEISON),  the  '  Handbook  of  Jamaica  for  1901,' 
by  T.  L.  Eoxburgh  and  J.  C.  Ford  (STANFORD)  ;  the  '  New 
South  Wales  Statistical  Eegister  for  1899  and  Previous  Years,' 
compiled  from  official  returns  by  T.  A.  Coghlan  (Sydney,  W.  A. 
GULLIOK);  and  the  'West  African  Year  Book,  1901'  (WEST 
AFRICAN  PUBLISHING  SYNDICATE),  which  includes  much  mining 
information,  and  also  some  excellent  photographs.  A  prettily 
illustrated  and  bright  little  book  on  '  Australasia,  the  Common- 
wealth, and  New  Zealand,'  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Jose,  which  has 
recently  been  added  to  the  '  Temple  Primers'  series  (DENT),  also 
deserves  mention. 
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THE  Navy  Estimates  for  1901-2  provide  for  a  net  expenditure 
of  £30,875,500,  being  an  increase  of  £14,083,600  beyond  the 
amount  voted  for  1894-95.  A  great  advance,  I  admit,  in  five 
years,  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  investment  being 
sound.  The  Fleet  is  England's  right  arm,  and  if  justification  for 
the  policy  we  have  followed  is  required  it  will  be  found  in  the 
pregnant  words  of  the  following  passage  : — 

But  for  her  Fleet  England  would  be  a  cypher  in  the  Councils  of  Europe, 
might  be  denuded  of  her  Colonies,  and  could  not  hold  the  Indian  Empire  a 
year.  But  for  the  Fleet  the  English  working  man  might  any  day  find  his  daily 
occupation  gone,  and  the  price  of  his  children's  bread  risen  to  half-a-crown  a 
loaf.  The  greater  the  Fleet,  and  the  wider  the  area  of  its  operation,  the  more 
effective  this  mighty  right  arm  of  the  nation  must  become.  Every  shilling  that 
is  devoted  to  it,  if  expended  with  economy  and  judgment,  is  well  bestowed,  for 
it  is  England's  insurance  against  those  great  accidental  calamities  which  destroy 
the  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  sometimes  the  lives,  of  nations. 

But  the  fleet  is  not  only  necessary  for  defence ;  it  is  the  surest 
guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  As  Lord  John  Russell 
said  in  his  memorandum  on  the  well  known  paper  drawn  up  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1847  :— "  If  England  and  France  *  are 
prepared,  both  will  be  unwilling  to  rush  into  war  at  the  hazard  of 
severe  and  instant  retaliation,  or  at  least  of  successful  repulse. 
But  if  one  is  prepared  and  the  other  is  not,  the  State  which  is 
prepared  becomes  eager  to  take  advantage  of  its  superiority." 
Accepting,  therefore,  as  the  British  standard  equality  to  any  two 
Powers,  our  expenditure  cannot  be  considered  inadequate.  Some 
authorities  insist  that  the  Fleet  should  be  superior  to  a  com- 
bination of  France,  Eussia,  and  Germany,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  force  would  impose  too  heavy  a  burden 
upon  the  nation.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  necessary  while  prudent 
counsels  prevail  in  the  direction  of  the  policy  of  the  Empire. 

Turning  from  the  question  of  expenditure  to  the  manning  of 
the  Fleet,  the  Estimates  for  1901-2  provide  for  an  increase  of 
*  In  round  numbers  France  is  spending  £13,500,000  upon  her  navy. 
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3745  men,  including  287  officers,  1150  seamen,  1000  marines,  500 
stokers,  and  100  electricians.  Our  permanent  force  for  the  year 
1901-2  will,  therefore,  aggregate  119,000  men,  as  against  43,000 
for  France  and  45,000  for  Eussia.  The  Fleet  Reserve  should  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  strength.  The  reserves  which  we 
should  endeavour  to  create  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  are  not  as 
strong  or  as  efficient  as  we  could  wish.  The  numbers  voted  for 
the  British  Reserve  are  23,000,  as  against  114,000  in  the  French 
Inscription  Maritime.  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mercantile  Marine 
of  France  supply  annually  some  4000  men  for  deck  duties.  For 
the  engine-room  complements  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
voluntary  enlistment,  some  3000  men  being  annually  entered  and 
specially  trained. 

For  the  manning  of  the  British  Navy  we  are  relying  unduly 
on  a  permanent  force.  It  is  an  extravagant  method.  It  must  be 
difficult  to  give  sufficient  sea  time  to  the  growing  numbers.  A 
permanent  force  not  supported  by  Reserves  cannot  adequately 
supply  the  means  of  reinforcement  in  time  of  war.  As  a  reserve, 
standing  behind  the  permanent  force  of  marines  and  marine 
artillery,  a  volunteer  force,  recruited  from  the  classes  which  were 
enrolled  in  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  disbanded  by  the 
Admiralty  over  which  Lord  George  Hamilton  presided,  seems 
desirable.  An  original  error  was  committed  in  treating  the  Royal 
Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  as  a  bluejacket  force ;  they  had  no 
claim  to  that  character,  although  a  considerable  number  were  well 
acquainted  with  a  sea  life.  The  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers 
were  well  fitted  to  act  as  marines.  They  were  highly  intelligent 
in  picking  up  their  ^un  drill,  they  were  able  to  pull  a  strong  oar, 
they  could  have  been  instructed  in  signalling,  and  might  have 
been  most  useful  in  association  with  a  few  old  seamen  in  relieving 
the  coastguard  in  time  of  war.  As  seamen,  it  was  impossible  to 
assign  to  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  any  definite  place 
or  sphere  of  action  in  a  scheme  of  naval  defence,  but  as  a  reserve 
of  marines  the  difficulties  would  have  disappeared. 

While  our  strength  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  equality  to 
any  two  Powers,  a  deduction  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  fleet 
which  will  be  expected  to  act  on  the  offensive.  Blockade,  under 
modern  conditions,  must  be  an  arduous  service.  Steam  has  made 
it  possible  to  put  to  sea  in  all  weathers.  There  are  risks  of  attack 
by  torpedo  vessels  such  as  were  unknown  in  the  days  of  Nelson. 
The  crews  of  ships  keeping  watch  and  ward  outside  an  enemy's 
port  soon  become  exhausted.  Bunkers  are  rapidly  emptied.  In 
cruisers  we  have  a  decided  numerical  superiority.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  our  vast  commerce  it  is  desirable  to  make  further 
provision  by  auxiliary  vessels.  Such  a  policy  will  render  it 
possible  to  concentrate  our  efforts  upon  those  powerful  fighting 
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ships  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  Mercantile  Marine. 
In  future  Estimates  the  appropriation  for  battleships  should  be 
increased,  looking  to  the  mercantile  auxiliaries  as  the  scouting 
ships  of  our  squadrons  and  the  defenders  of  our  commerce.  In 
regard  to  ships  in  commission,  it  may  be  said  that  we  maintain 
considerable  squadrons  on  every  station.  The  main  strength  of 
the  Kussian  Navy  is  concentrated  in  the  Far  East,  that  of  France 
in  the  Mediterranean.  On  both  stations  we  are  well  able  to  hold 
our  own. 

During  the  past  year  the  training  of  the  Navy  has  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  discussion.  Dealing  first  with  the  training  of 
officers,  a  knowledge  of  trigonometry  is  essential  in  the  study 
of  the  theory,  but  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  practice  of 
navigation.  Few  indeed  are  the  masters  and  mates  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  in  whom  any  competent  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics would  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  ignorance  of  a  foreign 
language,  and  more  particularly  of  French,  is  a  most  serious 
deficiency  in  a  naval  officer,  who  may  at  any  time  be  called  upon 
to  deal  with  a  difficulty  abroad.  The  expectation  that  all  junior 
officers  of  the  Navy  will  acquire  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  French 
will  be  vain  unless  adequate  facilities  and  encouragements  are 
given.  In  the  home  ports  and  at  important  stations  abroad,  such 
as  Malta  and  Sydney,  instruction  should  be  given  to  naval  officers 
by  teachers  specially  qualified.  The  study  of  languages  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  Admiralty,  by  giving  more  prizes  for  proficiency 
in  the  subject.  In  the  examination  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
French  counts  for  not  more  than  150  marks  out  of  a  total  possible 
number  of  2000.  Every  naval  officer  should  be  a  good  seaman 
and  a  competent  navigator.  It  would  be  for  the  advantage  of 
the  service  to  accept,  in  a  certain  number,  a  lower  standard  of 
mathematical  knowledge  in  order  to  secure  higher  attainments  as 
linguists. 

The  training  of  seamen  was  the  theme  of  an  animated  debate 
initiated  last  summer  in  the  theatre  of  the  United  Service  Institu- 
tion by  Mr.  Thursfield,  who  was  able  to  tell  his  audience  that  he 
had  seen  more  of  the  naval  service  afloat  during  the  past  twelve 
years  than  any  civilian  had  ever  seen  before.  His  claim  to  be 
heard  was  fully  recognised  by  naval  men.  Opening  with  an 
observation  which  affords  subject  for  reflection,  Mr.  Thursfield 
said :  "  The  country  has  created  a  new  Navy  of  unexampled 
strength  and  excellence  in  materiel ;  for  its  personnel,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  given  no  commensurate  training."  Sir  Edmund 
Commerell  believed  that  "masts  and  sails  were  not  done  with," 
that  "  it  would  be  much  to  the  detriment  of  our  men  as  practical 
sailors  if  that  were  so ;  when  the  country  understood  that  the 
training  of  men  in  sailing-ships  was  the  only  way  to  make  good 
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seamen,  we  might  be  sure  there  would  be  no  difficulty  as  to 
expenditure."  Sir  Frederick  Richards  "  hoped  that  it  was  not 
true  that  masts  and  sails  were  doomed.  If  they  did  away  with 
the  training  they  afforded  what  did  their  opponents  propose  to 
substitute  for  it  ?  This  training  taught  the  boys  the  qualities  of 
nerve  and  courage  which  were  so  necessary.  To  train  the  men  who 
were  now  coming  forward  no  very  great  increase  in  the  Training 
Squadron  would  be  required — eight  ships  would  be  sufficient.  He 
hoped  that  those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Navy 
would  pause  and  consider  before  they  incurred  the  grave  responsi- 
bility of  making  a  change  which  might  have  very  far-reaching  and 
momentous  consequences." 

Sir  Anthony  Hoskins,  the  predecessor  of  Sir  Frederick  Richards 
in  his  high  post  at  the  Admiralty,  expressed  his  full  concurrence  : 
he  warmly  advocated  a  sailing  squadron.  Nor  should  the  opinion 
of  the  younger  officers  be  put  out  of  view.  Commander  Lowthian 
Nicholson  "  entirely  disagreed  with  the  idea  that  the  day  of  masts 
and  sails  had  gone ;  he  believed  that  training  in  a  sailing-ship 
gave  seamen  self-reliance  and  resource,  quickness  of  eye,  steadi- 
ness of  nerve,  coolness  in  all  difficulties,  and  a  sense  of  comrade- 
ship, all  going  to  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  the  British  seaman." 
Commander  Napier  held  "  that  the  seaman  who  had  undergone 
mast  and  sail  training  was  undoubtedly  a  superior  man  to  one 
who  had  not."  The  discussion  was  continued  in  the  Times,  and 
Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  in  a  practical  and  instructive  letter,  referred 
to  an  inquiry  instituted  a  few  years  ago  into  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  ships'  companies  of  a  squadron  comprising  ships 
with  sails  and  ships  without  sails.  The  inquiry  showed  that  the 
able  seamen  and  petty  officers  of  ships  with  sails  surpassed  in 
every  particular  of  weight  and  physical  power  their  equals  in  rating 
serving  in  the  sailless  ships.  He  urged  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
substitute  for  the  work  aloft. 

The  balance  of  argument  and  authority  in  the  recent  discussion 
seems  to  lie  with  the  advocates  of  masted  training  ships.  A 
squadron  of  eight  ships  of  the  C  class,  or  of  a  class  specially 
designed  for  the  service,  should  be  kept  in  commission,  cruising 
singly  and  in  squadrons.  There  is  no  better  cruising  ground  in 
the  winter  than  the  south  coast  of  Spain.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Training  Squadron,  sailing  tenders  should  be 
attached  to  all  our  port-guard  ships  and  reserve  ships  in  home 
waters.  Sea  habits,  pilotage,  the  rule  of  the  road  and  experience 
of  bad  weather,  may  be  perhaps  best  acquired  in  small  vessels. 
The  growth  of  establishments  on  shore  requires  most  careful 
watching  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty.  If  the  men  who  take  our 
ships  to  sea  are  far  in  advance  of  the  men  of  any  possible  enemy, 
it  is  because  the  ship  of  the  British  Navy  is  more  at  sea  than  that 
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of  any  foreign  power.  The  sea  is  the  only  place  where  the  seaman 
can  learn  the  duties  of  his  trying  and  arduous  profession. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  as  to  battleships.  The  modern  battle- 
ship is  greatly  superior  in  sea-keeping  qualities  to  the  earlier 
types,  in  which  the  preponderating  value  was  given  to  smallness 
of  target.  In  smooth  water  a  low  freeboard  is  an  obvious  advan- 
tage. In  a  seaway  the  want  of  freeboard  involves  loss  of  speed 
and  inability  to  fight  the  guns.  The  recent  ships  designed  by  Sir 
William  White  have  ample  freeboard,  and  carry  their  guns  at  a 
commanding  elevation  above  the  water.  The  advance  in  speed 
in  modern  ships  is  a  notable  feature.  The  gain  in  seaworthiness, 
speed,  and  coal  endurance  has  rendered  necessary  a  rapid  growth 
in  dimensions.  In  the  list  of  British  battleships  we  have  six 
Royal  Sovereign  class  14,150  tons,  nine  Majestic  class  14,900 
tons,  four  Canopus  class  12,950  tons,  eight  Formidable  class 
15,000  tons,  and  six  Duncan  class  14,000  tons.  In  former 
years  I  spent  much  time  and  energy  in  collating  argument^ 
for  restricting  dimensions,  with  a  view  to  a  proportionate  in- 
crease of  numbers.  The  conditions  have  changed.  At  the 
present  day  our  British  ships  of  15,000  tons  cost  less  than 
French  and  Eussian  ships  of  far  inferior  dimensions.  It  may 
confidently  be  claimed  that  the  requirements,  often  conflicting, 
of  a  perfect  man-of-war  are  skilfully  combined  in  the  designs 
produced  at  the  Admiralty.  The  able  men  on  whom  the  responsi- 
bility rests  of  directing  the  naval  construction  of  the  leading 
maritime  Powers  are  intimately  acquainted  with  professional  work 
elsewhere.  In  point  of  ability"  the  presumption  is  that  they  do 
not  differ  widely.  Ton  for  ton  in  ships  of  even  date  there  is  no 
appreciable  difference  between  the  fighting  vessels  of  the  Eussian, 
the  German,  the  Italian,  the  United  States,  the  French,  or  our 
own  Navies.  It  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the  biggest 
ships  are  the  best,  and  ours  are  the  biggest. 

Criticisms  of  British  battleships  are  seldom  heard.  It  does 
.not  require  the  technical  knowledge  of  an  expert  to  appreciate 
that  our  ships,  more  especially  those  of  the  later  designs,  are 
truly  noble  types.  In  ability  to  hold  the  sea  they  are  im- 
measurably superior  to  the  low  freeboard  ships,  of  which  the 
Devastation  and  the  Thunderer  were  characteristic  examples. 
The  Monitor  was  a  perfect  type  for  inshore  warfare,  or  for  the 
bombardment  of  fortresses  from  a  sheltered  channel  or  anchorage. 
The  designer  of  ships  for  the  British  service  must  produce  a  type 
capable  of  keeping  the  sea  and  carrying  the  national  flag  to  the 
furthest  limits  of  the  world.  The  British  Navy  has  a  decided 
advantage  in  possessing  groups  of  ships  of  uniform  type. 

The  French  are  steadily  increasing  the  dimensions  of  their 
battleships  :  the  new  Suftren  type  will  have  a  displacement  of 
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14,865  tons.  In  the  French  Navy  it  is  now  recognised  that  too 
much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  armoured  belt.  The 
recent  construction  for  the  United  States  has  been  exhaustively 
described  in  a  valuable  paper  read  by  Professor  Biles  at  the 
recent  session  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects.  It  deals 
fully  with  the  productions  of  constructors  who  belong  to  a  country 
supreme  in  ingenuity,  and  acting  under  a  body  of  naval  officers 
who  have  had  the  latest  experience  in  the  actual  operations  of 
war.  In  the  recent  designs  for  battleships  in  the  United  States 
more  importance  is  assigned  to  superiority  of  armament  than  to 
an  extra  knot  of  speed.  In  the  new  battleships  it  has  been 
possible  to  add  eight  8-inch  guns  to  the  armament  by  the  adoption 
of  the  superimposed  turrets.  The  American  constructors  object 
to  the  system :  it  finds  favour  with  the  Ordnance  Department 
and  the  naval  officers.  The  United  States  naval  authorities 
have  gone  up  to  dimensions  of  15,000  tons  for  their  most  recent 
designs. 

Machinery  forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Navy.  The  sudden  introduction  on  a  vast  scale  into  the  British 
Navy  of  water-tube  boilers  rendered  it  necessary  to  put  them  into 
the  charge  of  engine-room  complements  with  no  experience  of 
their  use.  Many  accidents  and  breakdowns  having  occurred,  an 
inquiry  was  ordered  by  Lord  Goschen,  and  a  preliminary  report 
of  the  committee  has  been  laid  before  Parliament.  The  committee 
do  not  consider  the  Belleville  boiler  to  be  the  best  type,  and 
recommend  the  trial  of  four  types  of  large  straight-tube  boilers 
now  being  extensively  adopted  in  foreign  navies.  The  water-tube 
boiler  was  adopted  in  deference  to  arguments  of  great  force.  No 
country  could  afford  to  relinquish  a  decided  advantage  in  speed 
for  a  given  weight  or  the  greater  advantage  of  getting  up  steam 
and  increasing  speed  rapidly,  unless  there  were  strong  grounds 
for  supposing  that  the  defects  in  details  which  now  render  the 
machinery  less  reliable  than  the  older  and  well-tried  types  were 
likely  to  be  permanent.  All  foreign  navies  have  adopted  water- 
tube  boilers. 

The  training  of  our  engine-room  complements  has  become  a 
question  of  urgency.  While  every  bluejacket  spends  two  years  in 
a  training-ship,  is  exercised  in  brigs,  and  has  until  lately  served 
in  the  sea-going  Training  Squadron,  there  is  no  corresponding 
provision  for  the  training  of  stokers  and  artificers.  As  the  result 
of  the  insufficient  training,  it  has  been  alleged  that  one-third  of 
the  engine-room  branch  are  inefficient  during  the  first  year  or 
more  of  every  commission,  and  that  for  the  first  two  years  no 
ship  is  possessed  of  a  fully  trained  engine-room  staff.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  difficulty  is  accentuated  by  the  insufficiency  in  the 
number  of  engineer  officers.  When  ships  are  under  steam  the 
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engineers  are  too  fully  occupied  with  urgent  duties  to  be  able  to 
bestow  attention  on  untrained  men.  It  would  seem  necessary  to 
employ  ships  for  the  special  training  of  the  engine-room  comple- 
ments, and  the  Powerful  and  the  Terrible  might  be  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  They  should  make  frequent  passages  between  the 
home  ports  and  Gibraltar. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  Belleville  boiler  we  were  somewhat 
precipitate.  In  principle  we  were  right,  but  we  had  not,  and  we 
cannot  for  some  time  provide,  a  fully  trained  personnel  for  the 
engine-room  complements.  In  this  respect  foreign  navies,  and 
notably  the  Italian  and  the  Japanese,  appear  to  have  done  better 
than  ourselves  in  avoiding  mistakes  of  management.  Our  ex- 
perience of  failure  with  the  Belleville  boiler  seems  to  point  with 
emphatic  force  to  the  necessity  for  more  careful  training  of  our 
engine-room  complements. 

Turning  from  the  types  of  battleships  to  the  cruisers,  the  effect 
of  the  laying  down  of  the  Russian  ship  Eurik  was  quickly  seen  in 
the  construction  of  our  Powerful  and  Terrible.  These  ships  were 
unprecedented  in  their  dimensions.  They  had  been  followed  by 
the  eight  ships  of  the  Diadem  class  of  11,000  tons,  the  six  ships 
of  the  Cressy  class  of  12,000  tons,  the  four  ships  of  the  Drake 
class  of  14,100  tons,  and  the  ten  ships  of  the  County  class  of 
9800  tons.  High  speeds,  under  ocean-going  conditions  and  large 
coal  endurance,  have  rendered  the  advance  in  dimensions  in- 
evitable. The  cruisers  recently  constructed  for  the  British  Navy 
have  been  sometimes  criticised  as  being  inferior  in  speed  or 
armament.  There  are  other  essential  details  as  to  which  a 
limited  comparison  gives  no  information.  Tables  supply  no 
particulars  as  to  structural  strength  or  freeboard,  both  being 
features  essential  to  seaworthiness.  When  the  radius  of  action 
can  be  restricted,  the  coal  supply,  the  stores,  and  even  the 
ammunition  may  be  cut  down  and  the  disposable  weight  applied 
to  the  increase  of  armour  protection  or  of  armament. 

Several  armoured  cruisers  of  the  largest  dimensions  are  being 
constructed  for  the  French  Navy.  The  French  have  always  been 
famed  for  the  production  of  models  admirably  adapted  for  speed. 
In  their  latest  ships  they  have  well  sustained  their  ancient  fame. 
As  with  us,  so  in  the  French  Navy,  tubular  boilers  have  presented 
difficulties.  In  the  Russian  Navy  three  first-class  vessels  have 
recently  been  laid  down  with  a  displacement  of  13,600  tons.  Six 
protected  cruisers  of  6500  tons  are  also  in  hand.  In  vessels  of 
comparatively  restricted  dimensions  the  coal  supply  is  too  limited 
for  ocean  cruising.  In  the  United  States  the  construction  of  first- 
class  cruisers  has  been  commenced  with  vigour.  The  list  of 
ships  building  or  ordered  includes  three  vessels  of  13,700  tons, 
and  three  others  of  12,000  tons,  which  will  be  up  to  the  highest 
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standard  of  fighting  efficiency.  Defects  which  were  criticised  by 
some  American  authorities  in  designs  of  earlier  date  and  inferior 
dimensions  will  no  longer  appear. 

Expenditure  on  re-armaments,  and  on  the  fitting  of  new 
machinery  for  the  older  types  of  battleships,  is  not  viewed  with 
favour  by  constructors,  to  whom  it  must  always  be  a  more 
grateful  task  to  build  from  designs  of  their  own  rather  than  to 
modernise  ships  which  are  becoming  obsolete.  Within  prudent 
limits,  no  expenditure  would  yield  more  immediate  results  in 
reinforcing  the  Navy  than  that  incurred  in  fitting  the  sound  and 
not  badly  protected  hulls  of  the  earlier  iron-clads  with  effective 
engines  and  guns.  In  war  with  a  first-class  Power  the  sphere  of 
action  of  our  converted  ships  would  be  found  in  distant  waters, 
in  the  capture  of  coaling  stations,  and  in  defending  our  trade  with 
the  East  by  convoy  and  patrol. 

As  a  member  of  Lord  Northbrook's  Administration  I  naturally 
look  to  the  ships  of  that  period.  The  Admiral  class  are  too  low 
in  the  bows  ;  the  central  batteries  are  unarmoured.  By  suppress- 
ing the  forward  turret,  and  the  two  heavy  guns  which  it  contains, 
a  large  disposable  weight  could  be  utilised  in  raising  the  bow, 
and  in  giving  protection  to  the  battery.  The  armament  forward 
might  consist  of  powerful  quick-firing  guns  protected  by 
armour.  The  disposition  might  be  similar  to  that  adopted  for 
the  latest  types  of  first- class  armoured  cruisers.  Ships  of  the 
Admiral  class,  with  the  improvements  which  might  be  made, 
would  be  a  match  for  many  ships  which  will  long  be  retained 
on  the  effective  lists  of  foreign  Powers.  Reinforced  by  fast 
cruisers  for  services  demanding  extreme  speed  they  would  form 
efficient  squadrons  for  the  protection  of  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion by  the  Cape  route  to  India  and  the  Far  East.  The  belted 
cruisers  of  the  same  period  might  be  brought  up  to  such  a 
standard  of  fighting  efficiency  as  would  keep  them  on  the  list  of 
effectives  for  many  years.  The  belted  cruisers  are  powerfully 
armed  and  engined.  The  ocean  speeds  at  sea  fall  short  of  the 
results  which  would  certainly  be  obtained  with  more  length  and 
more  free-board  forward.  They  should  be  lengthened  amidships. 

The  French  Administration  has  decided  to  cut  down  the  heavy 
superstructures  with  which  their  ships  have  been  encumbered,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  modernise  the  machinery  and  to  arm  the  ships 
with  guns  of  the  most  recent  pattern,  of  smaller  calibre,  and 
lighter  in  weight,  but  with  a  more  commanding  range.  As  the 
result  of  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  subject,  schemes  were 
approved  in  1896  for  the  reconstruction  of  certain  coast-defence 
vessels,  and  in  1897  for  a  similar  reconstruction  of  certain  battle- 
ships. In  all,  fifteen  ships  have  been,  or  will  be,  taken  in  hand. 
The  list  includes  ten  battleships,  namely,  Formidable,  Amiral 
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Baudin,  Courbet,  Redoutable,  Devastation,  Hoche,  Amiral  Duperre, 
Marceau,  Neptune,  Magenta,  and  five  coast-defenders  —Terrible, 
Caiman,  Indomptable,  Eequin,  and  Furieux.  The  total  expendi- 
ture authorised  is,  in  round  figures,  one  million  sterling. 

A  most  important  feature  in  the  navies  of  the  Continental  Powers 
is  the  torpedo  flotilla,  and  the  types  produced  by  the  Schichau 
firm  are  now  largely  represented  in  the  Russian,  German,  and 
Italian  navies.  Their  displacements  range  from  350  tons  upwards  ; 
they  carry  ninety-five  tons  of  coal ;  speed,  26  knots  and  upwards ; 
armament,  three  or  more  2-inch  guns  and  three  torpedo-tubes. 
Their  sea-keeping  powers  are  of  a  superior  order.  The  passage  is 
made  without  difficulty  to  the  Farthest  East  even  during  the 
height  of  the  monsoon.  Some  sixteen  torpedo-boat  destroyers 
exceeding  400  tons  displacement  are  being  constructed  for  the 
United  States  Navy.  The  efficiency  of  submarine  boats  is  limited 
to  the  defence  of  harbours.  The  French  and  Americans  are 
building  several  vessels  for  that  purpose.  We  are  following  them 
in  this  new  type. 

Fewer  cruisers  will  be  required,  specially  built  for  fighting  pur- 
poses, if  we  make  our  mercantile  auxiliaries  more  effective.  The 
policy  recommended  by  Mr.  Peskett,  of  the  Cunard  Company,  of 
government  subsidies  to  mercantile  auxiliaries,  conditional  upon 
the  adaptation  of  the  ships  to  the  requirement  of  naval  warfare, 
was  many  years  ago  strongly  advocated  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby, 
and  I  have  always  supported  it.  "As  types  of  fast  cruisers  for 
the  destruction  of  commerce,"  writes  Admiral  Fournier  in  La 
Flotte  Necessaire,  "  I  know  of  nothing  which  more  fully  meets 
the  requirements  than  those  magnificent  trans-Atlantic  steam- 
ships, the  Lucania  and  Campania,  capable  of  maintaining  a  speed 
of  22  knots  an  hour  with  extraordinary  uniformity.  The  New 
York,  Paris,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  English  ships 
Majestic  and  Teutonic,  possess  the  same  qualities,  though  in  a 
somewhat  lesser  degree  of  perfection.  Such  ships  will,  in  my 
view,  be  the  destroyers  of  commerce  in  the  future."  And  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Admiral  Fournier  is  right. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  delays  which  do 
often  taken  place  in  the  completion  of  ships.  In  five  years  the 
expenditure  has  been  four  and  a  half  millions  below  the  sum 
voted  by  Parliament.  We  are  assured  by  the  First  Lord  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  manufacture  of  armour,  which  have  been  the 
main  cause  of  delay,  have  been  overcome.  The  most  serious 
delays  having  occurred  in  the  case  of  dockyard  built  ships,  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  put  out  construction  to  contract  more 
largely.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  firms  which  have  been 
extensively  employed  have  been  involved  in  financial  difficulties 
as  the  result,  presumably,  of  excessive  competition  for  Admiralty 
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work.  Undue  cutting  of  rates  cannot  be  for  the  public  advantage 
if  it  leads  to  the  closing  of  great  establishments  on  which  we  have 
relied  for  the  maintenance  and  reinforcement  of  the  Navy.  Con- 
tracts should  be  given  at  prices  sufficient  to  yield  a  fair  profit. 
The  penalties  for  delay  should  be  enforced. 

Finally  let  me  pay  a  well-merited  tribute  of  praise  to  the  great 
departments  of  the  Admiralty.  They  achieve  their  enormous 
task  with  as  large  a  measure  of  success  as  it  is  reasonable  to  look 
for  in  all  the  circumstances  of  unceasing  change  and  progress  with 
which  they  have  to  deal.  Certainly  no  foreign  administration 
does  better,  and  under  none  is  there  so  little  wasteful  expenditure. 
No  Service  produces  a  finer  body  of  officers  and  men ;  none 
possesses  more  powerful  ships. 

To  Lord  Selborne  the  Navy  and  Parliament  are  ready  to  give 
their  full  confidence.  He  bears  a  heavy  responsibility,  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  patriotic  men  who  interest  themselves  in  naval 
affairs  in  some  sense  to  share  by  suggestions,  offered  in  no  party 
spirit,  and  with  a  single  desire  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
Service. 

BRAS  SET. 
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"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home*" — Byron. 

VOL.  I.  JULY,   1901.  No.  6. 

POSTAL   CABLE    DEVELOPMENT 

GEEAT  BEITAIN,  it  is  universally  recognised,  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  Post  Office  reform.  At  an  early  date  postal 
service  was  of  the  most  primitive  character.  The  English  record 
points  out  that,  at  one  time,  carriers  and  foot-posts  conveyed  the 
mails  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  a  day,  and  that 
frequently  two  months  elapsed  before  any  answer  to  a  letter  could 
be  received  in  London  from  Scotland  or  Ireland.  When  Queen 
Victoria  came  to  the  throne  the  service  was  still  deplorably  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  now  sixty-four  years  since  a  process  of  trans- 
formation began  which  has  been  marked  by  distinct  stages  of 
development,  each  stage  opening  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  Post  Office.  The  last  chapter,  yet  unwritten,  may  be  regarded 
as  having  been  opened  on  the  closing  day  of  the  century,  when 
the  contract  for  establishing  the  Pacific  Cable  was  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  Home  Government  and  the  Governments  of  Canada, 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland  and  New  Zealand. 

The  British  Post  Office  to-day  is  admirably  administered,  and 
when  the  final  development  shall  have  been  consummated  it  will, 
in  all  probability,  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  most 
beneficent  of  human  organisations.  In  this  paper  I  propose  to 
allude  to  some  of  its  functions  and  operations  in  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  the  following  reforms  : — 

Penny  postage  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Postal  Telegraph  system  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Penny  postage  throughout  the  Empire. 

Postal  Cable  service  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

All  these  great  advances  are  associated  with  the  Victorian  Era. 
The  first  reform  originated  in  the  year  when  the  young  Princess 
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Victoria  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  last  was  initiated  a  few 
weeks  before,  as  Queen-Empress,  she  passed  away.  It  remains 
for  King  Edward  VII.  to  see  completed  a  service  of  transcendent 
importance  to  the  vast  inheritance  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
illustrious  mother. 

Penny  Postage  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  annals  of  the  Post  Office  show  that,  before  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria,  postal  services  were  generally  defective  ;  that  the 
postage  rates  were  most  burdensome  ;  that  the  charges  on  letters 
varied  according  to  the  distance  transmitted,  and  were  in  con- 
sequence exceedingly  inconvenient ;  that  in  some  instances  the 
postage  exceeded  the  rate  now  levied  more  than  twenty  fold,  and 
that  it  averaged  nine  times  the  present  charge. 

In  1837  a  remarkable  pamphlet  appeared  under  the  title  "  Post 
Office  Reform,  its  Importance  and  Practicability."  The  author, 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Rowland  Hill,  had  carefully  studied  all  the 
existing  conditions,  and  in  the  work  mentioned,  he  made  public 
his  conclusions,  pointing  out  the  benefits  which  would  result  if 
certain  radical  changes  which  he  recommended  were  carried  out. 
The  principal  change  proposed  was  to  reduce  the  postage  to  a 
uniform  rate  of  one  penny  per  letter  without  regard  to  distance, 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  the  author  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  with  this  change  there  would  be  at  least 
a  five-fold  increase  in  correspondence.  His  proposal  was  ridiculed 
as  wild  and  visionary,  and  encountered  the  honest  opposition  of 
many  high  up  in  official  life ;  the  Post  Office  officials,  from  the 
Postmaster-General  downwards,  being  especially  pronounced  in 
their  hostility.  To  the  last  they  persisted  in  predicting  complete 
failure  as  the  certain  result  of  the  proposed  reform.  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  however,  in  submitting  such  a  bold  proposal  had  made  quite 
sure  of  his  ground.  His  conception  of  a  uniform  penny  postage 
was  the  outcome  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he 
had  been  at  pains  to  acquire. 

Its  convenience  was  obvious,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
were,  on  inland  letters  alone,  from  twenty  to  thirty  different  rates 
of  postage.  Moreover,  he  was  able  to  show  that  the  reduction  to 
the  uniform  charge  of  one  penny  per  letter  would  not  permanently 
interfere  with  the  revenue,  although  for  a  few  years  it  would 
diminish  receipts.  He  foresaw  that  the  expansion  of  business  and 
the  enormous  increase  in  correspondence  would  speedily  cause  the 
revenue  to  recover  itself. 

The  progress  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  reform  was  so 
rapid  that  Parliament  took  up  the  matter  before  the  end  of  1837, 
and  appointed  a  committee  of  inquiry,  which  sat  throughout  the 
Session  of  1838,  and  examined  many  witnesses.  The  result  of  the 
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investigation  is  well  known,  but  it  is  not,  perhaps,  so  well  known 
that  the  resolution  establishing  the  vital  principle  of  the  reform 
was  carried  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman,  Mr,  Eobert 
Wallace,  Member  for  Greenock.  The  publication  of  the  com- 
mittee's report,  embodying  the  arguments  in  favour  of  penny 
postage,  gave  an  extraordinary  impetus  to  the  demand  for  the 
proposed  measure,  and  but  a  short  time  elapsed  before  Parliament 
granted  one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever  conferred  on  a  people. 

Penny  postage  came  into  force  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
in  January  1840,  and  before  many  years  had  passed  all  the  evil 
forebodings  respecting  the  loss  of  revenue  were  falsified.  The 
benefits  resulting  from  the  change  were  conspicuous  and  were  not 
confined  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Six  years  later  a  public  sub- 
scription was  raised  throughout  the  country  in  recognition  of 
Sir  Rowland  Hill's  public  services,  and  the  Knighthood  bestowed 
on  him  by  his  Sovereign  was  another  attestation  of  his  merit. 
At  a  later  day,  Lord  Palmerston,  after  pointing  out  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  advantages  which  penny  postage  had 
bestowed  on  the  nation,  concluded  by  moving  "  that  the  sum  of 
£20,000  sterling  be  granted  to  her  Majesty,  as  a  provision  for 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,*  a  man  whose  name  should  be  remembered 
in  every  country,  for  every  country  has  benefited,  and  will  long 
continue  to  benefit  from  his  thoughtful  labours." 

By  the  year  1854  the  postal  improvements  resulting  from  Sir 
Rowland  Hill's  labour  had  been  adopted  more  or  less  completely 
in  nearly  every  civilised  country.  Speaking  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1870  Charles  Sumner  referred  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill  as : — 

The  son  of  a  schoolmaster,  of  simple  life,  and  without  any  connection 
with  the  Post  Office,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  radical  reform — he  became  the 
inventor  or  author  of  cheap  postage — there  are  few  more  worthy  of  honour ; 
and  since  what  is  done  for  one  country  becomes  the  common  property  of  the 
world,  he  belongs  to  the  world's  benefactors. 

In  1897,  the  year  of  her  late  Majesty's  Diamond  Jubilee,  the 
British  Post  Office  gave  a  new  significance  to  the  expression 
"penny  postage,"  by  increasing  the  weight  allowed  for  a  penny 
fee  within  the  United  Kingdom  from  one  ounce  to  four  ounces. 
No  such  letter  rate  exists  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Postal  Telegraph  System  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Queen  Victoria  had  been  on  the  throne  ten  years,  when  a  new 
agency  of  marvellous  capabilities  presented  itself  as  a  means  of 
human  intercourse,  and  it  led  eventually  to  the  second  reform. 

*  Hariet  Martineau  describes  the  great  postal  reformer  as  "  A  man  of  slow  and 
hesitating  speech,  but  so  accurate,  so  earnest,  so  irrefragable  in  his  facts,  so  wise  and 
benevolent  in  his  intentions,  and  so  well-timed  with  his  scheme,  that  success  was 
certain  from  the  beginning." 

2  T  2 
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The  electric  telegraph  had  no  practical  existence  before  1847, 
when,  through  the  enterprise  of  private  companies,  it  began  to  be 
introduced  as  a  means  of  communication.  Telegraph  lines  were 
soon  afterwards  established  between  many  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  Kingdom  by  joint  stock  companies.  These  ventures 
proved  most  profitable  to  the  promoters,  but  in  course  of  time 
complaints  were  made  of  exorbitant  charges,  of  vexatious  delays 
in  the  transmission  of  messages,  and  that  only  important  cities 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  telegraphic  communication.  After  a 
number  of  years,  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  the  control 
of  the  electric  telegraph  lines  by  the  Government  would  be 
attended  with  advantages  to  the  State  and  the  general  public. 
Accordingly  it  was  proposed  to  expropriate  all  the  companies' 
lines,  and  give  to  the  country  postal  telegraph  service  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  Post  Office. 

As  early  as  1852  suggestions  were  made  that  the  Post  Office 
should  manage  the  whole  telegraph  system.  Among  others, 
Captain  Galton  prepared  a  paper  on  the  subject.  A  few  years 
later  Mr.  Frederic  Baines  drew  up  an  elaborate  memorandum  in 
which  he  advocated  the  scheme  of  a  Government  system  of  tele- 
graphs, the  wires  to  extend  to  every  Post  Office  in  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  management  to  be  controlled  by 
the  Post  Office  Department.  He  laid  his  views  before  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  then  Postmaster-General,  and  afterwards  before  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  who  strongly  favoured  the  idea.  The  names 
of  Mr.  Bicardo  and  Mr.  Scudamore  also  appear  as  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  introduction  of  the  scheme,  although  Mr. 
Scudamore  disclaimed  any  originality  for  the  proposal,  so  far  as 
the  British  Post  Office  was  concerned,  Government  telegraphs 
being  already  in  operation  in  several  other  countries. 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Edinburgh  belongs,  very 
largely,  the  credit  of  creating  a  public  demand  for  the  transfer 
of  the  service  from  private  companies  to  the  State,  and  Sir 
George  Harrisson,  the  convener  of  that  body,  was  the  moving 
spirit.  It  was  shown  conclusively  that  the  telegraph  service,  as 
managed  by  the  companies,  maintained  excessive  charges,  was 
dilatory  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory  in  its  operation,  left  many 
towns  and  districts  wholly  unprovided  for,  and  placed  special 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  newspaper  press,  which  had,  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  so  strong  a  claim  to  special  facilities.  The 
Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  unanimously  insisted  upon  a 
great  reduction  in  charges,  and  suggested  a  uniform  sixpenny  rate, 
and  their  proposal  was  endorsed  by  other  chambers  of  commerce 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Parliament  was  memorialised  and 
laborious  parliamentary  inquiries  were  instituted,  until  at  length 
it  was  decided  to  proceed  with  a  scheme  of  Government  Postal 
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Telegraphs  attached  to  the  Post  Office.  In  1868  an  Act  was 
passed  to  enable  the  Postmaster-General  to  acquire  and  work  all 
the  electric  telegraph  lines  then  existing  or  thereafter  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  two  years  later  the  Postal  Telegraph  Service  came 
into  operation. 

Under  State  ownership  great  benefits  have  resulted.  The 
exorbitant  charges  on  messages  previously  exacted  by  the  com- 
panies were  at  once  greatly  reduced,  and  the  lines  have  been 
extended  to  towns  and  even  small  villages  which,  until  the  trans- 
fer, had  no  telegraph  service.  Moreover,  the  charges  were  no 
longer  according  to  mileage,  but  were  reduced  to  a  uniform  rate  of 
one  halfpenny  a  word,  and  for  that  small  charge  a  telegram  may 
be  sent  from  any  post  office  to  any  other  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Government  administration  has  proved 
in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  and  the  business  has  increased 
enormously. 

Penny  Postage  throughout  the  Empire. 

Imperial  penny  postage  is  a  natural  expansion  of  the  first 
reform,  from  the  British  Islands  to  the  British  Empire.  Its 
most  ardent  advocate  was  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton.  Early  in 
1887  he  addressed  a  series  of  closely  reasoned  letters  to  the  Post- 
master-General, proposing  that  the  ordinary  postal  rate  for  the 
carriage  of  a  letter  between  any  two  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
should  be  one  penny.  He  contended  that  such  a  service  would, 
on  the  whole,  be  self-supporting,  while  it  would  be  a  practical 
means  of  establishing  and  maintaining  close  and  cordial  relations 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  distant  children.  Mr. 
Heaton  submitted  a  statement,  containing  his  various  arguments, 
to  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1887,  and  again  and  again  appealed 
to  Parliament  to  consider  the  proposal,  in  view  of  his  contention 
that  it  would  powerfully  tend  to  solidify  the  Empire. 

It  took  some  time  for  the  arguments  advanced  to  bear  fruit. 
At  length,  however,  in  1897,  a  correspondence  passed  between 
the  British  Post  Office  and  the  postal  departments  of  Canada 
and  the  several  colonies,  upon  the  question  of  reducing  the  rate 
from  twopence  halfpenny  (5  cents)  to  twopence  (4  cents).  At  a 
certain  stage  in  this  correspondence,  the  Postmaster-General  of 
Canada  (Mr.  Mulock)  announced  the  intention  of  his  department 
to  reduce  the  rate  on  letters  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  and  to 
all  the  colonies,  to  the  Canadian  domestic  rate,  which  was  then 
three  cents  per  ounce.  Mr.  Mulock  gave  his  reasons  why  the 
reduction  should  take  place,  and  proposed  that  it  should  take 
effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1898.  The  British  Post  Office 
authorities,  however,  were  unwilling  to  assent  to  the  proposal 
until  the  question  of  rates  between  the  several  parts  of  the 
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Empire  had  been  fully  considered,  and  so  action  on  the  part  of 
Canada  was  postponed. 

In  the  summer  of  1898  a  conference  was  held  in  London  to 
discuss  the  matter,  when  the  principle  of  penny  postage  for  the 
British  Empire  was  accepted,  and,  on  the  25th  of  the  following 
December,  penny  postage  came  into  operation  between  the  United 
Kingdom,  India,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  certain  Crown 
Colonies.  The  principle  has  since  been  adopted  in  the  postal 
service  of  other  portions  of  the  Empire.  I  have  the  authority 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  late  Postmaster-General  of  the  Home 
Government,  for  saying  that  the  establishment  of  Imperial  penny 
postage  was  largely  due  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  Canada.  On  a 
public  occasion,  when  he  was  being  congratulated  on  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  movement,  he  frankly  conceded  "  that  it 
would  be  unfair  if  he  did  not  at  once  shift  the  credit  from  his  own 
shoulders  to  those  of  his  brother  Postmaster-General  of  Canada." 


Postal  Cable  Service  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

While  the  third  reform  is  the  expansion  of  the  first,  the  fourth 
reform  is  the  expansion  of  the  second.  A  state-owned  trans- 
marine Cable  Service  encircling  the  globe  may  be  regarded  as 
the  complement  of  the  three  preceding  reforms.  Not  only  is  it 
rendered  necessary  by  the  evolution  of  the  Empire  and  the  enor- 
mous expansion  of  British  interests  during  the  Victorian  era ;  but 
it  is  made  possible  by  a  number  of  contributing  circumstances 
which  have  arisen  during  the  same  period. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  her  late  Majesty's  reign,  electricity  was 
first  employed  as  a  means  of  telegraphing.  The  London  Journal 
of  Botany  for  the  year  1847  refers  to  the  gum  of  a  new  plant 
from  the  Malay  Peninsula  which  had  found  its  way  to  England, 
and  that  the  plant  itself  had  then  been  named  by  Sir  William 
Hooker,  the  famous  director  of  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew.  The 
new-found  gum,  gutta-percha,  was  soon  afterwards  discovered 
to  have  an  extraordinary  degree  of  electrical  non- conductivity, 
and  on  that  account  it  has  proved  indispensable  in  the  manu- 
factures of  submarine  telegraph  cables.  Since  its  introduction 
and  the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  about  30,000  tons  of 
this  gum  have  been  used  for  electrical  purposes.  As  every  effort 
to  find  a  fit  substitute  for  gutta-percha  has  so  far  failed,  it  is  clear 
that,  but  for  the  discovery  of  this  substance,  the  immense  progress 
that  has  taken  place  in  ocean  telegraphy  would  have  been  im- 
possible. The  development  of  ocean  steamships  may  be  instanced 
as  another  contributing  cause.  Before  the  Queen  ascended  the 
throne  there  were  no  steamships  which  could  have  been  employed 
in  cable-laying.  Even  if  it  had  been  possible  to  manufacture 
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cables,  it  would  have  been  impossible  without  steamships  to 
stretch  them  across  the  ocean.  A  sailing-ship,  tacking  in  adverse 
winds,  or  driven  out  of  her  course  by  storms,  would  have  been  ill- 
suited  for  cable  laying. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  land  telegraphs  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
we  are  indebted  in  the  first  place  to  the  enterprise  of  private  com- 
panies for  the  establishment  of  ocean  cables.  Some  of  the  cable 
companies  have  been  assisted  in  their  enterprises  by  liberal 
Government  subsidies,  and  the  companies  so  assisted,  such  as 
those  connecting  Great  Britain  with  Australia,  have  met  with  rich 
returns.  Having  regard  solely  to  the  public  interest,  it  has  long 
been  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  cable  across  the  Pacific  so  as 
to  connect  Australia  with  the  Mother  Country  by  way  of  Canada, 
and  to  retain  the  new  cable  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State, 
so  as  to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  serviceable.  This  proposal 
was  strongly  advocated  at  the  Colonial  Conferences  of  1887  and 
1894,  and  on  other  occasions.  It  has,  however,  been  persistently 
opposed  by  the  allied  cable  companies,  and  they  have  left  nothing 
undone  during  the  fourteen  intervening  years  to  prevent  its 
realisation. 

It  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  private  enterprise  should  have 
been  richly  rewarded,  as  in  this  instance,  but  other  considerations 
present  themselves.  The  great  object  of  companies  is  to  earn 
large  profits  and  pay  to  shareholders  high  dividends,  but  the  policy 
of  maintaining  a  profitable  monopoly  is  not  always  compatible 
with  great  public  needs.  In  the  present  case  the  progress  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  requirements  of  the  British  people  have  far  out- 
stripped the  narrow  policy  which  best  suits  private  companies,  and 
it  has  become  a  matter  of  general  expediency  for  the  State  to 
own  and  control  the  lines  of  telegraph  communication  between  all 
its  possessions.  There  has  been  a  prolonged  struggle  between 
public  and  private  interests,  but  at  length  public  interests  have 
triumphed.  The  principle  of  State  ownership  and  State  control  of 
submarine  cables  was  formally  confirmed  on  December  31st,  1900, 
when  the  contract  for  laying  the  Pacific  cable  was  signed. 

This  act,  the  signing  of  the  Pacific  cable  contract,  simple  and 
unpretending  as  it  may  seem,  was  really  a  greater  step  towards 
the  unity  of  the  Empire  than  the  most  splendid  conquest.  As  an 
act  of  partnership  between  six  Governments,  it  is  far-reaching  in 
its  effects,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  forging  of  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  great  Imperial  problem  which  the  new  century 
presents  to  us.  It  is  important  that  we  should  grasp  the  magni- 
tude of  this  problem.  "We  must  fully  realise  that  the  Empire  is 
no  longer  limited  to  a  group  of  comparatively  small  islands  on  the 
western  fringe  of  Europe,  which  daughter  nations  are  proud  to 
designate  their  Mother  Country.  The  Empire  of  the  twentieth 
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century  is  to  be  found  in  five  continents.  It  comprises  vast 
territories  in  both  hemispheres ;  and  its  people  everywhere 
cherish  common  sentiments,  sympathies,  and  aspirations.  Being 
separated  by  wide  seas,  they  require  the  best  means  of  mutual 
intercourse.  For  general  security  and  purposes  of  State,  no  less 
than  for  the  operation  of  trade  and  for  ordinary  social  require- 
ments, the  several  parts  of  the  Empire  demand  the  freest  use  of 
the  most  perfect  means  of  communication  known. 

The  improvement  of  the  mail  service  by  the  adoption  of 
universal  penny  postage  was  a  wise  Imperial  measure,  but  in 
view  of  geographical  conditions  the  mail  service  alone  is  in- 
adequate. The  electric  telegraph  can  meet  the  conditions,  and 
it  is  the  only  agency  which  can  do  so;  but  it  must  not  be 
restricted  by  the  limitations  imposed  by  companies,  whose  main 
object  is  private  profit.  This  great  agency  of  civilisation  has  been 
given  to  man  for  nobler  purposes.  A  little  reflection  will  show 
that,  brought  under  State  control,  it  is  destined  to  revolutionise 
the  world's  correspondence.  By  carrying  the  postal  telegraph 
service  to  every  post  office,  in  every  British  possession,  our  people, 
so  widely  sundered  geographically,  will  telegraphically  and  practi- 
cally be  drawn  into  one  neighbourhood. 

This  marvellous  result  is  rendered  certain  by  two  remarkable 
facts.  First,  the  fact  that  telegraph  messages  are  instantaneously 
transmitted,  gives  them  an  immense  advantage  over  the  post, 
For  example,  if  a  correspondent  in  Canada  writes  to  a  friend  in 
New  Zealand,  he  could  not  receive  an  answer  by  mail  for  eight  or 
ten  weeks,  while  with  the  telegraph  a  reply  would  be  due  in  a 
few  hours.  Secondly,  distance  does  not  appreciably  add  to  the 
cost  of  sending  messages  by  telegraph,  for  there  is  practically  no 
greater  outlay  incurred  in  transmitting  long  than  in  transmitting 
short  distance  messages.  In  the  case  of  postal  matter  the  ex- 
penditure is  constant  for  every  hour  and  continuous  for  every 
mile,  whereas  in  telegraphy  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  such 
expenditure.  With  a  telegraph  properly  established  and  equipped, 
messages  may  be  transmitted  100  or  1000  miles,  at  no  greater  cost 
than  one  mile. 

These  striking  facts  afford  the  strongest  grounds  for  the  belief 
that,  with  the  cable  and  telegraph  service  nationalised,  an  ex- 
tremely low  uniform  charge,  a  parallel  to  penny  postage  by 
Imperial  telegraphy,  will  be  found  possible.  Would  anything 
else  tend  to  develop,  in  so  high  a  degree,  a  common  feeling  of 
kinship  among  our  people  ?  Statesmen  desirous  of  taking  practical 
steps  towards  consolidating  the  Empire,  now  find  the  way  open 
for  their  efforts  by  furthering  this  crowning  development  of  the 
British  Post  Office. 

SANDFOBD  FLEMING. 
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A  BOER   REFUGEE   CAMP   IN   NATAL 

HOWICK,  NATAL,  April  1901, 

IT  may,  perhaps,  interest  my  fellow-countrymen  in  the  Mother- 
land to  hear  something  about  the  conditions  of  life  in  a  Boer 
refugee  camp.  I  am  Civil  Commandant  at  the  Ho  wick  Camp, 
and  have  nearly  eight  hundred  women  and  children  besides  a  few 
men  under  my  care.  The  camp,  pitched  on  a  grassy  slope  and 
enclosed  by  wire  fencing,  is  situated  two  miles  from  Howick  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Umgeni  river.  About  a  mile  distant  are 
the  Umgeni  Falls,  where  the  river  after  rushing  through  a  narrow 
gorge,  falls  sheer  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  over  a  ledge  of 
basaltic  rocks,  tumbling  and  foaming  down  in  a  wild  and  tumul- 
tuous cascade,  as  beautiful  to  the  eye  as  the  sound  of  the  water  is 
agreeable  to  the  ear. 

There  are  sixty-four  marquees  and  thirty  bell-tents,  each 
marquee  holding  ten  people  and  each  bell-tent  five.  The  camp 
is  systematically  laid  out  in  equidistant  rows,  lettered  A,  B,  C,  &c., 
each  tent  having  a  distinct  number  corresponding  to  that  in  the 
register  which  is  kept,  so  that  every  family  can  be  located  in  a 
moment.  Cleanliness  is  a  special  feature  of  the  camp,  and 
twenty-five  natives  are  employed  all  day  long  in  keeping  it  clean. 
A  box  and  bucket  are  set  down  before  the  opening  of  every  tent  to 
receive  the  refuse  and  slops,  and  these  are  emptied  twice  a  day ; 
the  night  soil  is  removed  before  daylight  every  morning  and  the 
latrines  are  daily  disinfected.  By  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
place  is  as  sweet  as  a  well-ordered  dairy.  Three  wash-houses  are 
provided  for  washing  under  cover,  but  many  of  the  women  prefer 
to  go  down  to  the  river  and  do  their  washing  on  the  rocks. 

Instruction  is  given  both  in  Dutch  and  English  at  the  school- 
house  in  the  camp,  and  on  Sunday  religious  services  are  held  there 
by  the  resident  pastor,  the  Rev.  van  der  Horst.  For  the  express 
purpose  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  boys,  the  bigger  boys  are 
required  to  do  one  hour's  work  per  diem  in  camp-cleaning  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Spies,  the  captain  of  the  Boys'  Brigade. 
This  work  they  do  cheerfully  as  a  kind  of  recreation. 

Dr.  Hunter,  the  resident  medical  officer,  makes  a  daily  inspec- 
tion, and  sends  in  weekly,  or,  if  necessary,  more  frequently  reports 
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on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  camp,  mentioning  at  once  any 
instance  of  sickness.  Slight  cases  are  treated  in  the  local  hospital, 
but  the  more  serious  cases  are  removed  to  the  base  hospital. 
Colonel  Martin,  R.A.M.C.,  is  the  military  superior  on  all  medical 
and  sanitary  affairs,  and  Surgeon-General  Clery  stands  above  all. 
Only  this  day  he  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  camp  accom- 
panied by  his  staff,  expressing  entire  approval  of  the  condition  of 
things  as  he  found  them.  Lieut.-Colonel  Quill,  of  the  general 
staff,  is  the  Military  Commandant ;  he  pays  frequent  visits  to  the 
camp,  and  is  always  welcomed  by  the  people  in  a  respectful  and 
friendly  manner.  Every  new-comer  is  medically  examined  and 
if  necessary  vaccinated. 

Capital  bathing  and  fishing  is  found  for  the  boys  and  men  in 
the  river,  and  a  separate  bath-house  has  been  constructed  for  the 
women  and  children.  The  rationing  is  carried  out  by  the  com- 
missariat department,  assisted  by  the  Civil  Quarter-Master  and 
his  quarter-master  sergeant.  The  system  works  smoothly  and 
satisfactorily.  An  account  is  kept  to  the  debit  of  every  head  of  a 
family,  so  that  where  possible  the  amount  expended  may  ultimately 
be  recovered. 

The  refugees  in  the  camp  are  not  regarded  as  "  prisoners," 
though  certain  bounds  are  fixed  beyond  which  they  must  not  go 
without  a  permit,  and  they  are  required  to  conform  to  certain 
necessary  regulations.  Correspondence  is  allowed  to  pass  freely 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  subject,  of  course,  to  censorship,  which 
it  has  never,  so  far,  been  found  necessary  to  enforce  as  regards  the 
free  interchange  of  communications. 

In  the  matter  of  births  and  deaths  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
to  keep  a  complete  and  official  register.  Every  event  of  this  kind 
is  registered  with  the  Resident  Magistrate  of  Howick  and  reported 
to  the  military  authorities.  In  cases  of  deaths  amongst  the 
refugees  the  remains  are  buried  in  the  military  cemetery  at 
Howick,  the  only  exception  being  as  regards  members  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion,  for  whom  special  arrangements  are  made. 

Financial  expenses  are  paid  by  those  able  to  do  so,  and 
for  such  as  are  destitute  a  charge  is  made  to  the  Civil  Adminis- 
tration, Transvaal.  Clothing  is  issued  on  the  following  condi- 
tions :  a  detailed  list  is  kept,  and  a  charge  entered  for  every  issue 
with  full  particulars  of  each  recipient.  These  facts  are  trans- 
mitted through  the  Commandant  to  the  District  Commissioners 
of  the  district  in  which  the  recipient  resides,  with  a  view  to  the 
amount  being  recovered  from  any  property  belonging  to  the 
recipient. 

Extraordinary  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  bubonic  plague.  Rats  and  mice  are  caught  and  incinerated. 
Constant  medical  inspection  of  natives  in  Government  employ  is 
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insisted  on.  Natives  must  not  be  overcrowded  in  the  tents; 
and  every  morning  the  tents  are  rolled  up  and  all  bedding  ex- 
posed to  air.  All  persons  coming  from  Cape  Town  are  medically 
inspected  at  9  A.M.  for  a  period  of  fourteen  days  after  arriving 
at  Natal,  so  that  there  is  little  danger  of  the  plague  spreading 
to  Howick.  Owing  to  an  outbreak  of  measles  in  the  camp 
at  Pietermaritzburg,  intercommunication  between  the  two  camps 
has  been  stopped  for  the  time  being.  In  short  the  medical 
supervision  of  the  camp  is  both  theoretically  and  practically 
as  perfect  as  human  supervision  can  make  it. 

To  illustrate  the  good  feeling  of  the  people  in  this  community, 
I  may  mention  that  the  milk  contractor,  if  he  has  any  superfluity 
of  that  commodity,  hands  it  over  to  the  Quartermaster  Sergeant 
to  be  distributed  at  his  discretion  amongst  the  most  deserving 
cases.  And  more  than  once,  the  young  women  have  brought  little 
gatherings  of  flowers  to  the  Commandant's  tent.  There  are, 
naturally  a  few  complaints  about  rations  and  things  of  that  kind, 
but  these  matters  are  disposed  of  without  trouble  or  friction,  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  and  co-operation.  Several  of  the  more 
intelligent  men  in  the  camp  have  rendered  invaluable  assistance  in 
maintaining  harmony  and  preventing  insubordination. 

There  are  two  sutlers  who  vend  small  articles  of  food  and 
clothing,  and  price  lists  in  Dutch  and  English  are  placed  in 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  shops.  No  intoxicating  liquors  are 
allowed  to  be  sold.  The  camp  is  under  martial  law,  and  any 
infringement  of  the  regulations  carry  with  it  the  penalties  of 
martial  law. 

The  day  begins  very  early.  Shortly  after  sunrise  little  fires 
may  be  seen  burning  before  every  tent,  and  the  Vrouwen 
are  making  their  early-morning  coffee.  By  eight  o'clock  break- 
fast is  over,  and  two  hours  later  the  day's  rations  are  issued. 
The  women  busy  themselves  about  their  tents,  mending  or 
washing  clothes.  Some  of  the  youngsters  go  to  school ;  others 
play  marbles  or  scamper  down  to  the  river.  One  form  of  amuse- 
ment is  to  have  a  sledge  drawn  by  a  team  of  boys,  yoked  like  oxen 
and  driven  by  the  biggest  of  them  with  a  long  waggon-whip  which 
he  flourishes  over  their  heads  and  shouts  loudly  to  his  team  just 
as  if  they  were  real  oxen.  One  or  two  fellows  ride  on  the  sledge 
to  make  a  load.  A  favourite  walk  in  the  afternoon  for  the  women 
is  to  the  Falls.  Others  spend  their  time  in  gathering  sticks  of 
undergrowth  from  the  forest  near  by  to  eke  out  the  regular  wood 
rations  (2  Ibs.  of  wood  per  head)  which  are  supplied  every  day. 

From  seven  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  hymns  are  sung  in 
most  of  the  tents,  and  by  nine  o'clock  the  camp  is  clothed  in 
darkness  and  slumber.  On  Sunday  three  services  are  held  at 
different  times  in  the  school-house,  besides  Sunday-school  in  the 
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afternoon,  and  among  the  hymns  sung  I  have  recognised  "  Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers  :  "  "  There  is  a  Happy  Land,  Far  Far  away !  " 
and  others  conveying  a  subtle  allusion  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  day. 

The  sentiments  of  the  people  as  to  the  continuance  of  the 
war  are  by  no  means  unanimous.  Not  long  ago,  two  Transvaal 
women  ("  black  cappies  ")  came  to  see  me  about  some  trifle  and 
fell  to  discussing  the  situation  of  affairs.  One  said,  "  I  have  lost 
all  hope.  Let  the  English  take  the  land,  and  let  us  get  back  to 
our  homes.  I  should  like  a  round-robin,  signed  by  all  the  women 
in  camp,  to  be  sent  to  our  husbands  on  commando,  begging  them 
to  submit,  and  end  the  war.  Otherwise,  I  should  like  the  English 
to  send  us  bodily  back  to  our  own  people  on  commando  to  be 
looked  after.  They  could  not  feed  us,  and  they  could  not  see  us 
die  of  starvation,  and  that  would  be  the  means  of  ending  the 
war."  The  other  woman  replied,  "  I  would  not  sign  such  a 
document.  I  am  not  without  hope  even  yet.  My  old  man  is  on 
commando,  and  knows  better  than  I  do,  and  I  would  not  ask  him 
to  surrender  if  I  could  find  him.  Besides,  do  you  know  that  when 
Paul  Kruger  went  to  Europe,  the  ship  was  enveloped  in  Egyptian 
darkness  for  twelve  days  and  nights  ?  Thus  the  Lord  tried  his 
faith.  On  the  thirteenth  day  the  ship  sailed  into  a  calm  sea  and 
bright  sunshine.  This  miracle  was  performed  for  our  guidance 
and  instruction.  I  tell  you  I  have  not  lost  hope  that  we  shall 
still  regain  our  country." 

Another  noticeable  social  feature  of  the  camp  is  that  the  Free 
Staters  and  Transvaalers  do  not  associate  with  one  another.  The 
former  are  better  educated  and  more  refined  than  the  latter,  and 
the  Transvaalers,  who  are  decidedly  the  more  bellicose,  taunt  the 
Free  Staters  by  calling  them  "  Hands  up  !  "  jeering  at  them  for 
surrendering  and  accepting  the  situation  so  calmly.  But  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  any  violent  wrangling  or  quarrelling  among 
them,  nor  any  squabbling  or  fighting  amongst  the  children. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  common  kitchen  where  all  the 
cooking  is  to  be  done.  The  refugees  are  to  have  their  rations 
of  bread,  coffee,  etc.,  served  out  to  them,  but  the  meat  and 
vegetables  will  be  cooked  for  them.  Each  marquee,  for  instance, 
containing  say  ten  persons,  will  have  one  "  dicksie "  (camp- 
kettle)  of  soup  and  stew  given  to  them,  or  a  "  dicksie  "  of  soup 
and  a  joint  of  roast,  which  they  will  divide  amongst  themselves. 
Sometimes  there  are  two  or  three  families  living  in  one  marquee, 
but  the  number  seldom  exceeds  ten  persons— big  and  little.  Two 
bell-tents  are  equivalent  to  one  marquee.  Whether  the  cooking 
plan  will  answer  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  The  food  will,  no 
doubt,  be  better  prepared  and  go  further,  but  many  of  the  women 
declare  that  notwithstanding  all  discomforts  they  prefer  to  cook 
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for  themselves.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  there  will  always  be  boiling  water  on  hand  for  their  use,  as 
they  like  to  make  coffee  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

Near  by  is  a  camp  for  convalescent  soldiers,  and  some  of  the 
men  take  their  walk  along  the  river-bank  in  our  neighbourhood. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  what  a  kindly  and  friendly  feeling  exists 
between  them  and  the  Boer  women.  The  Boers  feel  no  resent- 
ment against  the  regular  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers  speak  very 
highly  about  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Boers ;  but  the  Boers  do 
make  it  a  personal  question  that  the  Colonial  volunteers  should 
be  employed  against  them.  They  seem  somehow  to  imagine  that 
they  are  fighting  for  that  independence  which  in  course  of  time  it 
will  be  the  destiny  of  every  colony  to  do.  They  rather  anticipated 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  other  dependencies  would  be  with 
them  and  not  against  them.  They  are  particularly  sore  with  the 
South  African  Volunteers,  and  have  more  than  once  committed 
acts  where  these  corps  were  concerned  which  they  would  not  have 
done  in  the  case  of  regulars. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  festivities  in  the  camp,  but  we  have 
among  us  a  native  refugee  called  "  Spielman."  I  asked  him  how 
he  came  by  that  name.  He  replied  that  he  played  the  violin,  and 
so  his  master  dubbed  him  "  Spielman."  I  invited  him  to  bring 
out  his  instrument  and  play,  but  he  shook  his  head,  saying :  "  No, 
master,  I  could  not  play  in  these  circumstances."  And  I  felt  that 
I  deserved  the  old  bushman's  rebuke. 

I  find  amongst  the  women  an  intense  longing  to  get  back  to 
their  farms  and  homes.  They  hardly  seem  to  realise  the  desolation 
which  the  war  has  wrought  throughout  the  country,  affecting  the 
British  population  quite  as  much  as  the  Dutch.  They  have  in 
their  minds  the  old  peaceful  days,  with  lowing  herds  and  bleating 
flocks,  ploughing  and  reaping,  soap-making,  rough  tanning  of 
hides,  sheep-shearing,  the  monthly  Nachtmaal,  and  the  quiet,  un- 
disturbed, rustic  life  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  days  before  Kruger 
and  Steyn  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war.  If  they  could  only  get  back, 
they  fancy  all  this  would  be  restored  to  them. 

The  dream  can  never  be  realised.  Their  homes  are  wrecked, 
and  many  a  bread-winner  has  fought  his  last  fight,  millions  of 
sheep  and  cattle  have  been  slaughtered,  the  ploughs  are  rusty  and 
the  lands,  fields  of  weeds.  They  do  not  realise  the  bitterness  still 
in  store  for  them, 

H.  S.  CALDECOTT 
(Civil  Commandant  Boer  Refugee  Camp). 
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THE  MILITIA 

AS  IT  WAS,   IS,  AND   OUGHT   TO  BE. 

WAE  is  the  life  of  the  Militia,  and  for  war  alone  it  exists.  In 
its  original  conception  the  Militia  was  formed  to  suppress  domestic 
troubles  as  well  as  to  resist  foreign  invasion,  and  in  a  military  and 
national  sense  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  born  for  adversity. 

The  Regular  Army  has  its  duties  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  but 
for  the  Militia  there  is  no  employment  in  peace,  it  is  only  trained 
and  drilled  with  a  view  to  being  available  in  emergencies  and  fit 
for  fighting.  And  yet  the  majority  of  people  think  of  the  Militia, 
if  they  think  of  it  at  all,  as  a  semi-military  body  in  which  the 
social  element  predominates ;  it  is  spoken  of  as  "  only  the  Militia," 
its  officers  are  not  generally  looked  upon  as  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  using  their  military  titles  at  all  times ;  their  military  capacity 
is  frequently  decried,  and  their  men  are  usually  and  popularly 
referred  to  in  terms  of  disparagement.  Yet  this  is  the  oldest 
military  force  in  the  British  Empire,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  the  oldest 
in  the  world.  Certainly  it  has  had  an  unbroken  military  existence 
for  one  thousand  years.  Some  writers,  indeed,  have  claimed  for 
it  a  record  covering  double  that  period,  extending  far  away  in  our 
national  history  beyond  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  time 
when  the  Roman  legions  invaded  Britain. 

Even  if  it  is  not  now  possible  to  furnish  without  a  break  a 
chain  of  evidence  connecting  the  Militia  of  to-day  with  the  warrior 
Britons  who  so  severely  handled  the  veterans  of  Rome,  we  may 
reflect  with  pride  upon  the  prowess  displayed  by  our  forefathers 
under  principles  of  military  service  which  still  form  the  foundation 
of  the  old  Constitutional  Force,  namely,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  able-bodied  man  to  assist  jn  the  defence  of  his  country.  In 
these  days  when  the  deeds  of  modern  regiments  are  emblazoned 
on  their  colours  and  appointments,  when  hearts  are  fired  with 
military  zeal  and  devotion  by  records  which  are  either  recent  or 
scarce  a  century  old,  may  not  the  Militia  proudly  entertain  the 
tradition  that  it  alone  of  all  the  armed  forces  of  the  world  survives 
as  the  lineal  descendant  of  those  which  withstood  the  shock  of 
the  unconquered  legions  of  Rome  ?  May  it  not  be  permitted  to 
treasure  memories  of  its  unavailing  heroism  at  Hastings  in  trying 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  the  Norman  invasion,  and  can  we  deny  it 
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a  full  share  of  the  glories  which  shed  such  lustre  on  the  British 
arms  at  Crecy,  Poictiers  and  Agincourt  ?  It  is  no  mere  stretch 
of  indulgent  imagination  which  connects  the  Militia  with  those 
heroic  episodes  in  our  history.  Many  a  regimental  reputation 
rests  upon  a  more  slender  foundation  of  historic  evidence.  These 
remote  memories  of  the  Militia  are  worth  recalling,  especially  if 
they  help  to  rekindle  the  vitality  of  what  is  now  but  a  branch  of 
the  Army,  but  which  for  centuries  was  the  only  Army  of  England, 
carrying  her  flag  to  victory  on  many  a  hard  fought  field,  and 
laying  the  foundations  of  her  mighty  Empire. 

A  history  of   the   Militia  would   embrace   that  of   England, 
for  there   is   scarcely  a  page  of   our  national  records  which  is 
not  either  impressed  with  its  influence  or  marked  by  its  action. 
From  the  time  of  King  Alfred  to  the  present  day  it  has  figured  in 
every  prominent  incident  which  has  reflected  the  military  glories 
of   the   nation,   aye,   and  even   the  civil  liberties  of  the  people. 
Alfred  found  it  in  existence  when  he  set  about  his  life-task  of 
consolidating  his  kingdom,  amending  its  laws,  and  reforming  its 
defences.     The  Militia,  then  known  as  "  The  Fyrd,"  was  estab- 
lished on  the  solid  basis  of  the  universal  and  compulsory  liability 
of  the  male  population  between  suitable  limits  of  age  to  serve  in 
the  General  Levy.     Alfred  was  not  the  creator  of  the  Militia  as 
some  suppose,  but  the  reformer  and  re-organiser  of  ancient,  but 
formerly  strictly  local  forces,  which  he  consolidated  and  established 
as  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  domestic  peace  within  the 
counties,  though  liable  to  general  military  service  throughout  the 
Kingdom  in  the  event  of  war.     Under  these  principles  the  Militia 
has  existed  ever  since,  the  only  important  changes  being  those 
which  have  gradually  enlarged  its  liabilities,  until  now,  though 
ordinarily  restricted  to  duty  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  may  in 
emergencies  and  with  its  own  consent,  serve  (as  it  recently  has 
done)    in   any  part  of  the  world.     It  is   not   necessary  here  to 
enter  into  details  of  its  past  history,  its  many  vicissitudes,  the 
abuses  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  the  part  it  has  played  in 
the  many  internal  struggles  for  dynasty  on  the  part  of  princes,  or 
liberty  on  the  part  of  Parliament  and  the  people.     King  John 
experienced  its  influence  when  forced  to  grant  the  Great  Charter ; 
King  Edward  III.  felt  its  power  when  compelled  by  Parliament 
to  regulate  the  terms  of  military  service  for  foreign  wars,  and 
Cromwell  knew  how  to  utilise  it  in  the  struggle  with  the  Crown, 
in  which  at  first  it  assumed  a  prominent  feature  in  dispute,  and 
afterwards  became  an  effective  instrument  in  war. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  the  Militia  gradually  receded  from  its  former  premier 
position,  as  the  growth  of  Empire  demanded  more  and  more  the 
services  and  the  increase,  of  Regular  forces.  The  Militia  was 
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neglected,  for  although  so-called  reforms  were  introduced,  they 
failed  to  confer  any  real  benefit;  the  force  fell  into  disrepute,  and  its 
military  status  was  lowered  by  requiring  all  offences  to  be  punished 
by  the  civil  magistrate.  Enfeebled  by  disuse  it  lingered  on  for 
nearly  a  century,  until  its  inefficiency  became  so  marked  that  Pitt 
determined  to  introduce  a  scheme  of  radical  reform.  These  pages 
in  its  history  are  interesting,  and  may  be  instructive  during  the 
present  crisis  in  its  existence.  The  birth  of  the  Regular  Army 
need  not  have  been  so  injurious  to  the  Militia.  If  statesmen  of 
that  period  had  only  had  military  intuition  and  foresight  they 
would  have  recognised  in  the  Militia  the  natural  and  national 
foundation  for  the  new  army. 

But  then,  as  now,  this  common-sense  view  appears  to  have 
been  missed ;  the  force  which  might  have  been  utilised  to  strengthen 
the  standing  army  was  regarded  as  a  competitive  rival,  and  for 
years  this  spirit  of  antagonism  survived  to  the  creation  of  military 
crime  and  the  detriment  of  the  Army,  until  Pitt  inaugurated  an 
improved  state  of  affairs.  Pitt's  reform  was  mainly  one  of  trans- 
ferring responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Militia  from  a 
personal  to  a  local  obligation,  with  the  proviso  that  the  ballot 
should  be  applied  where  voluntary  enlistment  failed  of  its  purpose. 
The  Militia  was  subsequently  made  a  feeder  of  the  Regulars,  and 
thus  was  initiated  a  system  admirable  in  theory,  but  likely,  as  we 
now  know,  to  be  fatal  in  practice  to  the  Militia  unless  proper 
measures  are  adopted  and  enforced  for  its  maintenance  in  a  con- 
dition of  strength  and  vigour  to  enable  it  to  stand  the  strain.  All 
reforms  applied  to  it  since  the  Restoration  have  proved  inadequate 
mainly  for  the  lack  of  such  provision.  Had  the  Force  been  once 
for  all  established  on  a  comprehensive  basis  proportionate  to  the 
population,  and  maintained  by  means,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  to 
ensure  the  sufficiency  of  the  ranks,  past  failures  and  fluctuations 
would  have  been  avoided,  excessive  legislation  obviated,  and  now 
the  nation  would  possess  a  Militia  adequate  to  its  needs,  and  a 
potent  factor  in  the  great  problem  of  Army  reform. 

War  soon  put  Pitt's  reforms  to  the  test,  and  under  such 
invigorating  influences  the  Militia  proved  itself  to  be  as  useful  as 
it  ever  can  be.  The  great  struggle  which  marked  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  brought  out,  as  such  crises  ever  do,  its  good  qualities 
and  eminent  services.  The  present  war  has  been  brightened  by 
similar  evidences  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  force  which  appears  to 
flourish  and  to  display  its  sterling  qualities  only  when  danger 
threatens  and  adversity  darkens  the  national  horizon.  It  was 
thus  with  every  past  emergency  in  our  national  existence,  and  it 
is  thus  at  the  present  time  when  war  again  has  found  the  Militia 
ready  to  a  man  to  meet  an  emergency  unparalleled  in  our  history. 
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The  whole  Force  has  been  embodied  and  a  large  proportion  of 
it  volunteered  for  active  or  foreign  service,  providing  battalions  of 
serviceable  soldiers  without  external  assistance,  which  it  may  be 
remarked,  has  not  been,  and  could  not  be  done  by  any  other 
portion  of  the  Army,  regular  or  auxiliary.  It  is  remarkable  how 
little  notice  has  been  taken  of  this  significant  fact.  The  Militia 
has  been  enfeebled  by  the  increasing  demands  of  the  Regulars  for 
recruits  and  has  suffered  severely  from  the  competitive  recruiting 
of  the  Volunteers.  Its  establishment  has  been  reduced ;  its 
numbers  are  steadily  declining  until  now  they  stand  at  less  than 
100,000  men,  and  yet  of  the  whole  Army  this  was  the  force  which 
alone  could  meet  the  call  to  arms  with  complete  units.  Even  now, 
after  eighteen  months  of  war,  the  Militia  has  nearly  25,000  men 
on  foreign  or  active  service.  It  has  given  hundreds  of  officers  to 
the  Regular  Army,  it  still  maintains  embodied  battalions  at  home 
to  garrison  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  has  lately  undertaken  to 
furnish  field  Batteries  to  augment  the  effective  strength  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  and  to  despatch  another  brigade  of  infantry  to 
reinforce  the  Army  in  South  Africa.  Such  wonderful  vitality 
and  such  valuable  services  deserve  better  recognition  and  treat- 
ment than  has  fallen  hitherto  to  the  lot  of  the  Militia. 

Considerable  feeling  has  been  expressed  in  various  quarters  on 
this  point,  but  it  need  not  be  further  referred  to  here.  The  point 
to  be  emphasised  is  that  a  force  which  has  displayed  such  remark- 
able military  qualities  all  through  its  existence  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated and  encouraged  in  order  that  its  vigour  and  services  may  be 
better  maintained  and  more  fully  utilised.  If,  it  may  be  asked, 
the  Militia  with  its  present  insufficient  numbers  and  inadequate 
training  can  be  of  such  immense  service  to  the  Army  and  the 
nation,  what  might  it  not  be  if  its  strength  were  doubled  or 
trebled  ?  This  question  should  be  considered,  and  if  possible 
answered  in  no  narrow  spirit.  It  is  not  exclusively  a  Militia 
question,  it  is  not  framed  to  gratify  the  sentiments  of  a  branch 
of  the  service  which  enjoys  all  too  little  a  share  of  affection 
or  flattery ;  but  it  may  be  asked  with  all  the  seriousness  of  a 
question  which  closely  affects  the  greater  problem  of  Army  reform, 
and  which  even  concerns  the  sufficiency  and  efficiency  of  the 
defences  of  the  Empire.  If  the  present  services  or  the  past 
achievements  of  the  Militia  stood  alone  as  mere  spasmodic  efforts 
of  an  effete  and  antiquated  organisation,  any  plea  on  its  behalf 
would  lose  much  of  its  force ;  but  its  history,  ancient,  mediaeval, 
and  modern,  testifies  to  the  soundness  of  the  principles  under 
which  it  exists  and  to  the  surpassing  usefulness  of  its  existence. 
References  to  its  antiquity  or  the  awakening  of  memories  of  its 
past  deeds  are  not  intended  to  tickle  the  fancy,  but  are  designed 
to  show  that  in  this  much-neglected  force  may  be  found  a  ready 
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and  reliable   means  for   solving   many  of   the  difficulties  of  the 
intricate  problem  of  Army  reform. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  ever  since  the  formation  of  a 
standing  Army  the  Militia  has  generally  been  regarded  as  some- 
thing different,  and  as  at  one  time  was  the  case,  something 
antagonistic  to  the  Regulars.  Happily  during  recent  years  much 
has  been  done  to  draw  the  two  branches  of  the  service  closer  and 
closer  until  now  the  union  is  so  intimate  that  little  difference 
or  distinction  remains.  Enough  however  remains  to  frustrate 
every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  Militia  to  place 
it  in  the  position  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  to  enable  it  to  fulfil 
the  full  measure  of  its  duty  to  the  nation.  The  Eegular  Army 
has  been  augmented  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  Yeomanry  is 
about  to  be  trebled,  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  "  Imperial," 
and  to  have  its  rates  of  pay  greatly  increased,  while  the  Volunteer 
force,  taking  advantage  of  a  sudden  accession  of  popularity  and 
the  general  convenience  of  its  terms  of  service,  has  practically 
fixed  its  own  establishment  at  a  figure  which  far  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  branch  of  the  Army. 

The  Militia  alone  shows  further  signs  of  diminution  in  con- 
tinuance of  the  shrinkage  which  has  reduced  its  numbers  for  many 
years  past.  During  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  lost  about  40,000 
men.  Its  usual  average  annual  loss  has  been  about  1000  men,  but 
during  the  past  year  or  two  the  loss  has  been  more  serious  until 
now  it  finds  itself  with  less  than  100,000  effectives,  though  three 
years  ago  its  establishment  was  fixed  at  132,493.  But  although 
it  might  be  imagined  that  the  Government,  recognising  the  useful 
service  of  this,  the  only  branch  of  the  Army  capable  of  indefinite 
expansion,  would  have  adopted  special  measures  to  restore  it  to 
its  former  strength,  there  appears  to  be  no  such  intention.  It 
is  true  that  the  old  Militia  Reserve  is  to  be  abolished,  which 
means  that  the  Militia  will  not  in  emergencies  be  deprived  of 
30,000  of  its  best  men,  but  the  Army  Reserve  will  be  poorer  to 
that  extent.  It  is  equally  true  that  a  reserve  for  the  Militia  is 
to  be  created  to  number  50,000,  and  on  this  ground  the  Govern- 
ment takes  credit  for  the  increase  of  the  Militia  to  150,000  men, 
but  as  the  Reserve  is  only  to  join  the  ranks  in  war  time  or  other 
emergency,  the  real  result  will  be  that  the  present  reduced  numbers 
will  become  the  new  establishment,  which  implies  acquiescence 
in  the  loss  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men  on  the  active  list. 
Thus  the  shrinkage  of  the  Militia  is  officially  accepted  as  incurable. 

Increased  rates  of  pay,  and  what  is  practically  a  retaining 
fee  to  be  issued  all  the  year  round  in  the  form  of  special  bounties 
are  promised,  but  these  and  other  inducements  will,  it  is  expected, 
do  no  more  than  check  the  leakage  from  various  causes,  and  will 
not  add  to  its  present  strength.  This  is  no  mere  individual 
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opinion.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  officers,  and  it 
has  been  expressed  more  or  less  forcibly  in  many  quarters.  The 
general  impression  appears  to  be  that  the  Government,  viewing 
the  increased  popularity  of  the  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers  as  likely 
to  provide  men  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  Army,  is  content  to 
count  heads  and  to  disregard  other  considerations.  It  appears  to 
forget  that  these  auxiliaries  do  not  provide  recruits  to  the  Regulars 
as  the  Militia  does ;  it  does  not  consider  that  the  Yeomanry  and 
Volunteers  are  rigidly  restricted  to  home  service,  whereas  the 
Militia  may  now,  with  its  own  consent  (which  during  the  war 
has  readily  been  given),  be  employed  upon  foreign  or  active 
service  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  so  for  the  sake  of  present 
and  only  apparent  advantage,  it  deals  inadequately  with  the 
Militia,  and  allows  the  people  to  choose  their  own  way  of 
rendering  military  service,  which  is  mainly  home  or  local,  irre- 
spective of  the  higher  considerations  of  Empire  and  the  Army 
that  is  needed  to  secure  its  integrity  throughout  the  world.  In 
this  matter  it  is  feared  that  the  present  Government,  like  many 
of  its  predecessors,  has  not  rightly  appreciated  the  Militia  and 
the  immense  national  advantages  which  would  result  from  its 
restoration  to  be  the  foundation  of  our  military  system. 

The  recruiting  returns  recently  published  have  plainly  shown 
that  the  balance  of  military  service  is  not  properly  maintained, 
and  that,  as  has  been  remarked,  military  deformity  is  distorting 
the  national  forces.  The  Militia  alone  can  remedy  this.  A 
stronger  Militia  is  the  readiest  means  for  providing  more  recruits 
for  the  Regulars,  especially  for  the  Infantry,  and  being  equally 
available  for  home  or  foreign  service,  as  the  present  war  has  shown, 
it  may  provide  a  suitable  equipoise  for  adjusting  the  balance  of 
the  military  forces  employed  at  home  or  abroad  as  occasion  may 
require.  Yes,  the  Militia  might  do  all  this  if  it  were  only  taken 
in  hand  and  if  one  of  two  alternatives,  a  brief  consideration  of 
which  forms  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  were  adopted. 

In  choosing  the  means  for  restoring  the  Militia  we  must  either 
hark  back  or  press  forward,  for  to  stand  still  under  present  circum- 
stances would  be  fatal.  The  alternative  suggested  is,  (1)  either 
to  revert  to  Pitt's  policy  and  enforce  the  ballot  where  voluntary 
enlistment  fails  to  fill  the  ranks  under  a  revised  and  enlarged 
establishment,  or  else  (2)  to  so  thoroughly  amend  and  ameliorate 
the  conditions  and  terms  of  service  in  the  Militia  that  its  popu- 
larity and  strength  will  be  assured.  The  ballot  provides  the 
simplest  and  the  readiest  means.  It  can  be  enforced  at  any  time 
under  the  existing  law,  and  its  application  would  have  far-reaching 
effects  beneficial  to  all  branches  of  the  Army  besides  the  Militia. 
Under  it  any  number  of  men  may  be  raised,  large  or  small,  the 
quota  or  contingent  to  be  provided  by  each  locality  may  be  varied 
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from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary,  and  thus  the  incidence  of 
military  service  may  be  adjusted  to  the  population,  making  the 
burden  bear  more  evenly  than  it  now  does.  A  certain  number  of 
Yeomanry  and  Volunteers  would  be  exempted,  ensuring  a  rush  of 
recruits  of  the  better  classes  to  their  ranks  to  their  great  benefit, 
and  thus  upon  the  mass  of  the  manhood  of  the  nation  service  in 
the  Militia  would  fall  in  fulfilment  of  an  undoubted  national 
obligation.  All  this  can  be  legally  and  easily  done,  and  no 
Government  would  venture  to  dispense  with  such  useful  powers 
which  may  have  to  be  used  sooner  or  later. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ballot  is  unpopular,  and  what 
is  more,  it  is  considered  unsuitable  to  the  national  sentiment  and 
modern  ideas  respecting  British  liberty.  It  is  impossible  to 
disregard  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  thoughts,  the 
feelings,  and  the  social  life  of  the  British  people  during  the  past 
century.  There  is  a  spirit  of  independence,  mistaken  for  patriotism, 
which  objects  to  any  form  of  coercion  in  things  civil  as  well  as 
military,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  ensure  the  sufficiency  and  proper 
proportion  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Army  by  voluntary 
means,  then  voluntary  enlistment  would  be  preferable.  But  recent 
recruiting  returns  have  shown  that  under  the  existing  system  a 
proper  proportion  is  not  being  maintained,  that  there  is  a  tendency 
for  recruits  to  flock  to  purely  home  or  local  forces,  and  that  the 
Militia  especially  is  suffering  severely  from  the  superior  attractions 
of  its  military  rivals.  It  is  this  rivalry,  which  unfortunately  has 
arisen,  that  requires  to  be  counteracted,  and  if  coercive  measures 
are  not  at  present  advisable,  then  the  difficulty  should  be  met 
by  making,  under  an  improved  system,  all  branches  of  the  Army 
equally  attractive,  and  this  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  second 
alternative  for  dealing  with  the  case  of  the  Militia. 

Voluntary  enlistment  at  least  implies  that  the  terms  of  service 
offered  are  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  an  adequate  number  of 
recruits,  but  if  recruiting  fails,  though  its  sources  are  not  exhausted, 
then  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  terms  offered  are  inadequate  or 
unsuitable.  This  appears  to  be  the  present  state  of  the  Militia. 
The  social  conditions  of  the  people  have  materially  changed,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  present  industrial  circumstances  make  it,  to  say 
the  least,  inconvenient  for  a  working  man  to  serve  in  the  Militia. 
Absence  for  a  month  means  in  the  majority  of  cases  loss  of  employ- 
ment, with  consequent  suffering  and  privation,  often  affecting  wife 
and  children  as  well  as  the  man  himself.  While  service  is 
voluntary  the  man  simply  will  not  serve ;  nothing  that  the  State 
offers  can  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  a  good  job  and  perhaps  of 
his  home,  and  so  the  Militia  has  become  unpopular  with  the  better 
classes  of  working  men.  A  week's  or  a  fortnight's  absence  would 
be  another  matter,  as  the  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers  so  plainly 
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show.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  the  terms  of  service  in  those 
forces  are  convenient  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and  do  not  involve 
the  civil  losses  caused  so  often  to  the  Militiaman.  From  these 
branches  of  the  service,  therefore,  may  be  learnt  the  most  likely 
means  for  meeting  the  case. 

In  fact  the  Militia  must  be  brought  nearer  to  the  people,  and 
not  as  heretofore  the  people  be  dragged  to  the  Militia.  But  of 
course  military  requirements  for  real  efficiency  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  Terms  of  service  must  be  maintained  which  will  ensure 
that,  but  if  the  convenience  of  the  people  and  the  exigencies  of 
military  service  can  be  met,  then  an  ideal  state  of  voluntary 
enlistment  will  result.  What  is  needed,  therefore,  to  meet  the 
second  alternative  is  a  Militia  which,  while  retaining  the  con- 
ditions, liabilities,  and  responsibilities  of  the  present  force,  may 
yet  adopt  a  system  of  weekly  or  evening  squad  and  company  drills 
like  the  Volunteers,  thus  performing  all  its  company  work  in- 
cluding musketry  during  part  of  the  year,  and  then  coming  out 
for  field  training  in  battalions  and  brigades  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  This  would  practically  mean  a  modified  form  of  Militia 
combining  the  best  features  of  the  present  Militia  with  those  of 
the  Volunteer  force,  and  presenting  only  a  difficulty  about  the 
officers  which  should  in  time  correct  itself.  Under  such  a  system 
the  Militia  would  become  more  local.  Certainly  the  various 
companies  should  be  more  localised,  following  the  population  in 
its  present  drift  towards  the  towns.  Even  if  all  the  officers  could 
not  at  all  times  attend,  there  should  be  a  sufficient  number  avail- 
able as  in  the  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers  to  carry  on  the  company 
work  during  its  drill  season. 

Only  such  a  system  as  this  can  revive  the  Militia  and  render 
the  ballot  avoidable.  Either  one  system  or  the  other  must  be  tried, 
or  the  force  will  slowly  but  surely  sink  to  insignificance.  Matters 
may  be  relieved  by  increased  pay  and  bounties,  separation  allow- 
ances to  wives  and  families  during  training,  and  other  forms  of 
pecuniary  inducements ;  but  if  a  Militia  is  to  be  maintained  adequate 
to  national  and  military  needs,  and  which  will  include  the  majority 
of  the  manhood  of  the  nation  (the  Volunteers  as  a  consequence 
being  limited  in  numbers  and  restricted  to  the  classes  of  society 
which  originally  recruited  their  ranks),  then  either  coercion  or 
persuasion  must  be  applied,  and  of  the  two  the  latter  and  the 
gentler  method  is  to  be  preferred. 

But,  though  preferable,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  voluntary 
enlistment,  even  with  additional  inducements,  will  not  provide 
either  the  Militia  which  the  nation  needs  (though  at  present  it 
seems  to  be  ignorant  or  negligent  of  the  necessity),  or  the  pro- 
portionate elements  which  the  Army  requires.  There  are  some 
who  maintain  that  the  resources  of  voluntary  enlistment  have 
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not  yet  been  exhausted,  but  who  can  fix  the  limit  at  which 
coaxing  should  cease  and  coercion  begin  ?  Already  discipline  is 
distinctly  endangered  by  the  necessity  for  making  concessions  so 
as  to  render  military  life  more  attractive  to  recruits,  and,  what  is 
worse,  quality  must  apparently  be  sacrificed  to  quantity.  Ke- 
cruiting  returns  are  eloquent  as  to  the  gradual  failure  of  voluntary 
enlistment.  The  Militia,  according  to  the  most  recent  returns, 
has  suddenly  dropped  no  less  than  13,000  men  during  the  past 
year. 

However  much,  therefore,  we  may  desire  a  continuance  of 
voluntary  methods  as  the  main  basis  of  recruiting,  it  is  now 
impossible  not  to  recognise  the  necessity  for  their  being  supple- 
mented by  the  ballot  in  all  cases  where  they  fail  to  provide  a 
quota  proportionate  to  the  population.  This  at  least  would  be  a 
fair  compromise.  To  extinguish  voluntary  enlistment  is  not 
desirable,  but  if  localities  so  far  disregard  their  obligations  as  to 
allow  their  military  representatives  to  fall  below  a  reasonable 
minimum  then  the  ballot  should  be  applied. 

By  such  means,  apparently,  must  the  Militia  be  restored  to  its 
proper  position.  Keform  would  probably  be  necessary,  but  reform 
would  in  the  long  run  prove  to  be  not  only  more  effective  but 
most  economical.  Now  it  seems  as  if  the  Volunteers  have  sup- 
planted the  Militia  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  but  proper 
defensive  measures  demand  a  force  more  readily  available  for 
foreign  as  well  as  home  service  than  the  Volunteers,  with  all 
their  good  qualities,  can  supply.  Past  and  present  experience 
has  shown  that  such  a  force  can  only  be  provided  by  adopting 
adequate  measures  for  raising  and  maintaining  a  numerous  and 
effective  Imperial  Militia. 

A.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Lieut. -Colonel. 
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CRICKET   REFORM 

HE  must  be  a  bold  man  who  hopes  to  win  over  to  his  own 
views  the  countless  host  which  the  grandest  of  all  games  gathers 
beneath  its  banners.  As  long  as  youth  and  strength  permits, 
the  bat  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  pen,  but  old  age  (and  everyone, 
even  the  unyielding  W.  G.,  is  old  for  the  game  of  cricket  after 
he  has  passed  fifty)  sometimes  claims  its  privileges  and  feels 
inclined  to  lecture  in  no  ill-natured  vein  the  younger  generation. 
"  Men  will  have  their  opinion,  men  of  more  wisdom  and  of  less  : 
apes  by  the  Dead  Sea  also  will  have  theirs  " ;  and,  even  if  the 
reformers  who  think  with  me  are  to  be  classed  with  these  early 
ancestors  of  mankind,  it  is  worth  while  to  risk  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  position  of  cricket  to-day  as  compared  with  what 
it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

Doubtless  some,  possibly  many  of  my  readers  consider  that 
the  present  state  of  the  game  is  satisfactory  not  only  to  the  men 
who  play  it  but  also  to  the  clubs  which  support  it,  and  the 
spectators  who  crowd  to  see  the  more  important  matches.  But 
in  any  case  there  is  a  large  body,  consisting  of  both  old  and 
present  cricketers,  that  is  not  satisfied  with  drawn  matches,  with 
wickets  falling  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  four,  or  five  in  a  day,  with 
wickets  on  which  no  one  can  bowl  a  difficult  ball,  and  with  the 
slow  play  that  has  become  such  a  common  feature  of  the  game. 
To  this  body  I  belong,  and,  although  I  lay  no  claim  to  speak  for 
anyone  but  myself,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  many 
others  share  my  views.  What  we  dissatisfied  grumblers  want 
is  to  shorten  the  scores,  to  make  the  play  more  lively,  and  to 
prevent  the  national  game  from  degenerating  from  an  exhilarating 
sport  into  a  mere  spectacle,  often  a  very  dull  one,  and  leading  to 
no  decisive  issue.  To  bring  about  the  desired  end  several  reforms 
have  been  suggested,  the  chief  being :  a  change  in  the  l.b.w.  rule ; 
the  narrowing  of  the  bat ;  the  widening  of  the  wicket ;  the  raising 
of  the  wicket ;  and  running  all  hits  out. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  been  in  favour  of  amending 
the  l.b.w.  rule.  When  the  laws  of  cricket  were  recast  by  the 
M.C.C.  in  1884  I  explained  my  plans  fully  to  the  committee,  and  I 
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again  gave  my  reasons  to  the  members  of  the  M.C.C.  when  sup- 
porting Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  at  the  meeting  held  at  Lord's  on  the 
1st  of  May.  My  case,  briefly  stated,  is  that  the  batsman  ought  to 
be  out  if  his  leg,  being  in  a  line  between  wicket  and  wicket,  inter- 
cepts a  ball  which,  in  the  umpire's  opinion,  would  have  hit  the 
wicket  whether  the  ball  has  pitched  straight  or  not.  The  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  change  are  primarily  and  chiefly  the 
shortening  of  the  scores  by  taking  away  from  the  batsman  the 
unfair  privilege  he  now  enjoys  of  defeating  the  bowler  not  with 
four  and  a  quarter  inches  of  well-seasoned  willow  but  with  a 
burly  leg  protected  by  a  thick  pad,  the  weight  of  which  is  of  no 
consequence  now  that  but  little  running  is  necessary.  But,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  this  change  would  handicap  the  batsman,  we 
maintain  that  it  would  greatly  improve  bowling.  There  would 
be  the  variety  once  more  of  bowlers  directing  their  attack  from 
round  the  wicket,  and  the  bowler  who  prefers  the  other  side 
would  be  all  the  keener  when  he  felt  that  if  he  beat  four  and  a 
quarter  inches  of  wood  with  his  best  ball  his  hopes  would  not 
be  defeated  by  a  sturdy  piece  of  flesh  and  padding. 

It  was  stated  at  the  M.C.C.  meeting  that  the  proposed  altera- 
tion would  make  scientific  batting  impossible.  Let  me  try  to 
meet  this  view,  which  I  believe  to  be  quite  fallacious.  I  admit 
that  in  the  case  of  some  modern  players  a  change  of  style  might  be 
necessary,  for  the  custom  with  those  batsmen  who  take  most  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  rule  is  to  bring  the  leg  up  so  close  to  the 
bat  that  there  is  no  interval  between  them.  This  certainly  presents 
a  formidable  defence,  for  it  is  impossible  for  a  good  ball  pitched 
outside  the  off  stump  and  breaking  back  to  hit  the  wicket.  But 
does  this  constitute  the  only  means  of  scientific  play  ?  Does  the 
spirit  of  the  game  demand  that  the  wicket  should  be  defended 
to  a  fine  ball  with  more  human  flesh  and  padding  than  well- 
seasoned  willow  ?  I  think  not.  Ear  better  to  return  to  the  style 
of  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  rule  was  the  same  as  it  is  now,  but 
when  batsmen  had  not  found  out,  or  may  I  say,  without  claiming 
too  sportsmanlike  a  spirit  for  our  own  times,  disdained  such  a 
means  of  defence. 

The  theory  of  scientific  play  then  was  to  advance  the  leg  with 
the  bat,  the  toe  barely  coming  up  to  it.  In  the  case  of  an  off  ball 
this  means  that  there  is  a  slight  interval  between  the  leg  and  the 
bat.  Should  the  bowler  beat  the  bat,  the  ball,  if  not  breaking 
too  much,  can  hit  the  wicket  without  being  intercepted  by  the 
batsman's  leg.  If  it  breaks  enough  to  hit  the  leg,  it  is  in  most 
cases  a  ball  that  must  miss  the  wicket,  unless  as  sometimes 
happens  the  batsman  is  bowled  off  his  leg.  I  will  now  take 
the  case  of  the  leg  ball,  where  a  bowler  is  bowling  round  the 
wicket.  Here  the  custom  of  scientific  play  was  again  to  advance 
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the  leg  with  the  bat,  the  toe  coming  pretty  close  to  it.  If  a 
bowler  was  pitching  the  ball  a  little  off  the  wicket  with  a  curl  on, 
the  batsman  placed  his  foot  to  the  left,  not  in  front  of  the  wicket, 
met  the  ball  with  a  straight  bat  and  played  it  in  the  direction  of 
mid-on,  or  if  the  ball  was  over-pitched  drove  it  straight,  or  some- 
times hit  it  to  square  leg.  To  make  the  last-named  stroke  as  it 
ought  to  be  made  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  leg  straight  towards 
the  ball,  which  in  the  supposed  case  was  of  course  not  pitched 
straight. 

I  admit  that  this  style  of  play  did  not  present  so  strong  a 
defence  as  the  modern  style,  but  maintain  that  it  was  quite  as 
scientific,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  game. 
One  cannot  believe  that  the  framers  of  the  l.b.w.  law  as  it  now 
stands  framed  it  with  the  intention  of  allowing  the  batsman  to 
defend  his  wickets  with  his  legs  in  the  modern  fashion.  It  is  the 
introduction  of  this  fashion  that  makes  it  desirable  to  change  the 
law,  so  that  the  game  may  be  restored  to  the  older  style,  the 
batsman's  defence  weakened,  the  bowler's  chances  improved,  and 
the  scores  shortened.  I  have  struggled  for  over  thirty  years  to 
teach  Eton  boys  the  style  which  I  have  attempted  here  to  describe, 
so  that  whatever  may  be  said  of  my  want  of  acumen,  I  hope  no 
one  will  think  that  I  am  advocating  an  unscientific  style,  or  one 
which  I  do  not  myself  believe  to  be  the  true  and  sportsmanlike 
theory  of  the  batsman's  art.  I  may  perhaps  also  hope  that 
whatever  my  own  personal  faults  as  a  batsman  were,  the  bowlers 
of  my  time  will  not  accuse  me  of  having  unduly  defended  my 
wicket  with  my  legs,  for  I  have  never  been  out  l.b.w.  in  a  first- 
class  match. 

The  subject  of  l.b.w.,  however,  is  not  exhausted  by  questions  of 
style.  There  remains  the  case  of  the  umpire,  and  my  opponents 
say  that  his  duties  will  be  more  difficult  if  the  proposed  change 
be  introduced.  I  do  not  think  so.  Under  the  present  law  the 
umpire  has  three  points  to  decide  in  his  own  mind  before  he 
can  give  an  equitable  decision.  Did  the  ball  pitch  straight? 
Was  the  batsman's  leg  in  a  line  between  wicket  and  wicket? 
Would  the  ball  have  hit  the  wicket?  In  my  opinion  the 
first  point  is  the  most  difficult.  Let  anyone  umpire  for  an 
hour,  and  put  down  in  a  notebook  whether  each  ball  has 
pitched  straight  or  not.  He  will  frequently  find  himself  in  great 
doubt  and  difficulty,  although  he  has  gone  to  his  post  with  the 
special  object  of  observing  this  one  fact  and  noting  it.  How  much 
the  more  difficult  must  it  be  then  to  determine  the  same  point 
when  a  sudden  appeal  is  made  at  any  moment  during  the  seven 
hours  of  a  hot  summer  day.  Again  can  it  be  fairly  expected  that 
the  weakened  eyes  of  a  man  over  fifty  will  always  mark  the  exact 
spot  where  a  fast  bowler  has  pitched  his  ball  ?  The  ball  touches 
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the  ground  and  is  gone  like  lightning  before  the  appeal  is  made, 
and  the  umpire  must  frequently  be  left  in  great  doubt  when  that 
appeal  comes.  At  all  events,  this  has  been  my  experience  during 
the  thirty  years  that  I  have  stood  umpire  for  two  or  three  times 
in  the  week.  Now  if  the  proposed  change  be  introduced  the 
umpire  will  only  have  to  decide  whether  the  batsman's  leg  was  in 
a  line  between  wicket  and  wicket,  and  whether  the  ball  would 
have  hit  the  wicket. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  two  points  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said,  for  the  umpire's  duties  would  remain  as  they  now  are. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  easiest  point  to  settle  of  the  three  which 
have  to  be  decided  under  the  present  rule.  The  really  difficult 
point  left  for  the  umpire  under  the  proposed  new  rule  is,  would 
the  ball  have  hit  the  wicket,  and  this  is  also  a  difficulty  under  the 
present  rule.  No  doubt  it  is  less  easy  to  tell  whether  a  ball 
which  has  not  pitched  straight  would  hit  the  wicket,  than  it  is 
to  feel  sure  about  a  ball  that  pitches  straight  and  has  not  to  fly 
at  an  angle  in  order  to  hit  the  batsman's  stumps.  Mistakes  will 
no  doubt  be  made,  as  they  are  frequently  made  now,  but  seeing 
that  'the  umpire  will  no  longer  be  asked  to  say  whether  the  ball 
has  pitched  straight,  I  think  that  this  may  be  fairly  set  in  the 
balance  against  the  increased  difficulty  of  determining  whether 
the  ball  would  have  hit  the  wicket  or  not. 

Let  me  now  sum  up  shortly  what  I  believe  would  be  the 
advantages  to  cricket  generally  of  the  proposed  change  in  the 
l.b.w.  rule.  First  of  all  it  will  handicap  the  batsman  and,  there- 
fore, assist  the  bowler.  Many  cricketers  oppose  the  alteration 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  create  new  difficulties  for  the  bats- 
man. My  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  it  is  the  very  reason 
which  causes  me  to  advocate  the  change  in  the  rule.  I  cannot 
think  that  it  introduces  any  unfair  condition.  I  look  on  the  ground 
which  lies  in  a  straight  line  between  wicket  and  wicket  as  being 
in  a  special  sense  the  bowler's  territory,  the  batsman  has  the 
right  to  put  his  leg  there  if  he  likes,  but  if  he  does  it  should  be 
at  his  own  risk,  and  if  he  is  not  skilful  enough  to  bring  the  bat 
in  contact  with  the  ball,  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  save  his 
wicket  with  the  leg  when  the  bowler  has  fairly  beaten  him  with 
perhaps  the  best  ball  he  can  bowl. 

The  proposed  change  will  also,  I  believe,  do  much  to  improve 
bowling,  not  merely  by  getting  rid  of  so  much  leg  defence,  but 
also  by  the  encouragement  it  will  give  to  bowlers  to  try  for  good 
balls.  We  shall  see  more  variety,  bowlers  once  more  coming 
round  the  wicket,  and  players  who  bowl  over  making  more  effort 
to  bowl  the  perfect  length  ball  with  just  enough  break  on  to  hit 
the  wicket.  Few  bowlers  are  possessed  of  patience  and  persever- 
ance enough  to  keep  trying  for  good  balls,  when  they  know  that 
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if  they  beat  the  bat  a  timely  kick  will  save  the  batsman's  wicket. 
Bowling  at  present,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  innings, 
often  degenerates  into  mere  "  feeding."  The  only  hope  of  success 
is  that  the  batsman  may  make  some  gross  error  to  a  bad  ball,  the 
idea  of  getting  him  out  with  a  good  one  is  a  dream  of  the  past. 
One  may  look  on  at  a  match  for  several  hours  without  seeing  one 
of  those  unplayable  balls  that  were  bowled  so  frequently  thirty 
years  ago.  This  no  doubt  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  fault- 
less (from  the  batsman's  point  of  view)  wickets  of  the  present  day, 
but  it  is  partly  due  to  the  bowler's  despair  of  being  able  to  hit  the 
wicket  owing  to  the  intervening  leg  of  the  batsman. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  the  weight  of  the  argument 
advanced  by  my  opponents  that  the  change  in  the  l.b.w.  rule 
would  make  an  immense  difference  on  "  sticky  "  wickets,  and  but 
little  on  fast  wickets  in  fine  weather.  They  seem  to  forget  that 
the  batsman's  leg  must  be  in  a  line  between  wicket  and  wicket 
before  he  can  be  given  out  l.b.w.  If,  as  is  the  oase  on  sticky  wickets, 
the  bowler  makes  the  ball  turn  abnormally,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  one 
that  will  hit  the  wicket  if  it  strikes  a  batsman's  leg  planted  in  a 
line  between  wicket  and  wicket  and  advanced  some  six  or  seven 
feet  from  his  own  wicket.  Again,  is  it  the  case  that  batsmen 
deliberately  use  their  legs  as  a  defence  on  sticky  wickets  ?  If  so, 
I  think  the  sooner  this  plan  of  defending  the  wicket  is  put  an  end 
to  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  game  and  the  interests  of  true 
sport.  Scores  are  always  likely  to  be  short  enough,  perhaps  too 
short,  on  really  sticky  wickets,  but  they  will  not,  in  my  opinion, 
be  specially  shortened  by  the  change  I  advocate  in  the  l.b.w.  rule. 

And  now  let  me  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  other  reforms 
which  have  been  proposed  with  a  view  to  shortening  the  present 
gigantic  scores.  As  regards  narrowing  the  bat  my  objection  to 
this  course  is  that  the  leg  defence  would  probably  be  brought  into 
even  more  use  than  it  is  now.  I  rather  prefer  widening  the 
wicket.  This  reform  would  certainly  make  a  difference,  especially 
with  the  rather  "happy-go-lucky"  batsmen  who  go  in  late,  when 
the  bowlers  are  tired  out,  and  not  unfrequently  score  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  runs  owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the  attack.  But  I 
confess  that  neither  of  these  proposals  attracts  me.  Still  less  do 
I  care  about  the  idea  of  raising  the  height  of  the  wicket.  An 
alteration  of  this  kind  would  tend  to  favour  the  "  bumpy  "  bowler 
and  promote  a  bad  style  of  bowling.  The  scientific  bowler  seems 
to  me  to  aim  at  accurate  length,  change  of  pace,  and  power  to 
turn  the  ball,  the  "windmill"  style,  or  as  old  Martingell  used 
to  term  it,  "the  head-over-heels"  style,  of  bowling  is  not  one 
to  be  encouraged.  A  higher  wicket  would  also,  I  think,  be  an 
additional  difficulty  and  danger  to  the  wicket-keeper,  whose  post 
is  already  sufficiently  arduous.  The  change  in  fact  which  com- 
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mends  itself  to  me  as  most  likely  to  secure  the  desired  end  is  to 
alter  the  l.b.w.  rule. 

But  with  the  introduction  of  this  reform  I  should  like  to  see 
the  present  system  of  boundaries  abolished  and  the  greater  number 
of  runs  fairly  run  out.  The  M.C.C.  brought  in  this  modification 
last  year,  but  unfortunately  attached  to  it  the  proviso  that  when  the 
ball  reached  the  boundary  two  runs  should  be  added  to  the  runs 
already  run  out ;  the  result  being  that  for  every  snick  in  the  slips 
five  or  six  runs  were  counted,  while  a  good  drive  going  near  a 
fieldsman  in  the  country  probably  realised  at  the  most  four.  The 
effect  of  this  proviso  was  so  absurd  that  the  addition  of  the  two 
runs  had  to  be  cancelled,  but  it  had  already  brought  contempt  on 
a  change  which  would  otherwise  have  worked  well. 

To  understand  the  result  of  such  a  change  we  must  again  go 
back  to  olden  times.  I  have  never  myself  had  the  good  or  bad 
luck  to  play  in  a  match  at  Lord's  in  which  I  have  not  had  to  run 
out  all  my  runs  except  when  the  ball  visited  the  pavilion,  and  my 
experience  was  the  same  on  other  grounds  except  Canterbury.  Even 
there  the  great  matches  attracted  large  crowds,  and  these  crowds 
constantly  stopped  the  ball,  many  runs  being  lost  thereby,  while 
occasionally  a  ball  could  not  be  found  for  a  few  seconds  and  an 
extra  run  was  the  result.  I  should  like  to  see  a  low  paling  or  a 
fence  of  rabbit-wire  or  netting  run  round  the  ground,  and  every 
run  run  out,  except  when  the  ball  went  over  the  fence — then  four 
runs  might  be  added  to  the  striker's  score. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  a  rule  would  make  run- 
getting  more  difficult.  Thirty  years  ago  batsmen  frequently  got 
out  from  exhaustion  after  running  a  number  of  runs  quickly,  and 
a  man  who  had  made  an  individual  score  of  a  hundred  runs 
was  often  tempted  by  fatigue  to  get  out  purposely.  Besides 
shortening  the  scores,  this  reform  would  get  rid  more  quickly  of 
the  older  men  and  make  room  for  younger  blood.  Cricket  is  a 
young  man's  game,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  the  advantage  of  first- 
class  cricket  to  keep  old  men  going.  They  can  bat,  it  is  true, 
provided  they  do  not  have  to  run,  but  they  are  very  slow  and 
incapable  in  the  field.  I  remember  that  it  was  commonly  said  of 
Canterbury  cricket,  where,  as  I  have  said,  the  game  was  played 
with  boundaries,  "You  don't  call  that  cricket,  do  you?  Why, 
you  don't  run  your  runs  out !  "  This  may  not  pass  for  an 
argument,  but  at  all  events  it  shows  that  the  feeling  about 
boundaries  differed  from  that  which  prevails  at  the  present  day. 
No  doubt  'it  is  pleasant  to  make  century  after  century  and  retire 
from  the  wicket  without  feeling  any  sense  of  extreme  fatigue,  but 
whether  it  adds  to  the  sporting  character  of  the  game  is  another, 
and  I  think  a  more  important,  matter. 

It  has  been  said,  "  Cricket  is  the  grandest  game  in  the  world  ; 
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why  can't  you  leave  it  alone?"  This  is  a  logical  and  defensible 
position,  though  I  do  not  agree  with  it.  The  question  would 
rather  seem  to  be,  is  the  game,  as  a  sport,  deteriorating.  In  olden 
days,  when  our  sportsmen  had  nothing  but  flint-locks  and  muzzle- 
loaders,  their  object  in  finding  game  was  to  get  as  easy  shots  as 
possible.  Those  were  not  the  days  of  rocketing  pheasants  and 
driven  partridges  and  grouse.  But  what  first-class  shot  would 
now  be  content  merely  to  kill  birds  that  rose  beneath  his  feet ! 
Breech-loading  guns  and  modern  improvements  have  changed  all 
that,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  batsman  who  is  content  to  get 
his  hundred  or  two  hundred  runs  per  match  under  the  present 
easy  conditions  closely  resembles  a  sportsman,  if  one  exists,  who, 
being  a  first-class  shot,  craves  for  nothing  but  pot-shots  at  twenty 
yards  distance. 

I  appeal  then  to  cricketers  now  playing  in  first-class  matches 
to  seriously  consider  the  question  of  reform.  The  fact  that  a 
large  body  of  older  men,  not  without  experience  in  the  game, 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  some  change,  ought,  I  think,  to  carry 
weight.  It  is  not  that  we  wish  to  force  any  change  on  those 
younger  than  ourselves.  On  the  contrary,  we  say  that  no  im- 
portant reform  should  be  introduced  unless  approved  by  those 
still  playing  cricket,  but  at  the  same  time  we  earnestly  hope  that 
our  views  will  cause  the  younger  generation  to  see  what  a  heavy 
responsibility  is  thrown  upon  their  shoulders,  the  responsibility  of 
either  declaring  that  the  game  as  played  cannot  be  improved,  or 
the  responsibility  of  proposing  some  change  which  will  tend  to 
shorten  scores  and  finish  matches. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  possible  changes  already  mentioned, 
can  nothing  else  be  done  to  help  bowlers  ?  So  far,  the  slight 
changes  that  have  been  made  seem  to  be  a  detriment  rather 
than  a  help.  I  cannot  see  that  six  balls  an  over  is  a  gain  to  any- 
one but  the  batsman ;  at  all  events,  years  ago  the  number  was 
altered  from  six  to  four  in  order  to  assist  the  bowler.  A  little 
time  is  saved,  I  allow,  and  this  is  an  advantage,  but  far  more 
time  would  be  saved  if  the  game  began  to  the  minute,  if  the  time 
allowed  for  lunch  were  not  exceeded,  the  unnecessary  habit  of  five 
o'clock  tea  abolished,  and  above  all  if  the  batsmen  went  in  as 
quickly  as  the  rules  of  cricket  prescribe.  In  my  cricket  days  the 
understanding  was  that  the  batsman  going  in  should  cross  the 
batsman  coming  out.  Is  this  ever  seen  now? 

A  serious  attack  has  lately  been  made  on  certain  bowlers  who 
are  said  to  throw.  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  county  captains;  it  has  already  been  condemned,  and  has 
practically  fallen  through,  but  that  a  resolution  of  this  kind  should 
be  passed  at  all  shows  that  the  captains  are  keener  to  see  the 
faults  of  the  bowler  than  the  batsman.  Otherwise  why  not  have 
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excluded  from  county  cricket  all  batsmen  who  deliberately  walk 
in  front  of  their  wicket  to  stop  the  ball  without  attempting  to  use 
the  bat !  True,  the  practice  is  not  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
cricket,  whereas  throwing  is,  but  I  think  it  is  more  objectionable, 
and  does  more  harm  to  the  game  than  even  a  doubtful  action. 
At  all  events  both  umpires  have  now  full  powers  to  no-ball  any 
bowler,  not  merely  if  he  throws,  but  even  if  his  action  is  in  their 
opinion  doubtful,  and  this  surely  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
case. 

A  useful  change,  and  one  that  I  have  advocated  for  several 
years,  is  the  widening  of  the  crease  by  six  or  eight  inches,  so  as  to 
give  the  bowler  a  little  more  license  in  choosing  the  exact  spot 
from  which  to  take  off.  Formerly  the  return  crease  was  only 
marked  for  about  six  inches,  and  although  it  was  supposed  to  be 
prolonged  without  limit,  an  umpire  seldom  no-balled  a  man  who 
took  off  a  little  behind  it,  even  if  he  went  too  wide.  Now  that  the 
crease  has  been  rightly  prolonged  for  a  yard,  this  advantage,  an 
illegal  one  it  is  true,  has  disappeared,  but  I  should  like  to  see  it 
restored  and  legalised  by  the  widening  of  the  bowler's  crease. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  bowling  itself.  It  rather  surprises  me 
that  more  slow  bowlers  have  not  come  to  the  front.  Lob  bowlers 
are  still  effective,  but  I  do  not  know  one  at  the  present  day  who 
can  compare  with  Mr.  T.  C.  Goodrich,  Mr.  E.  J.  Drake,  Mr.  0. 
Mordaunt,  Mr.  W.  M.  Kose,  Mr.  W.  B.  Money,  or  Mr.  A.  W. 
Kidley,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  V.  E.  Walker  and  his  brother  Mr. 
I.  D.  Walker.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  always  get 
wickets,  but  they  frequently  get  a  side  out  of  a  very  tight  knot, 
and  they  have  their  days,  and  then  seem  to  carry  everything 
before  them,  as  Mr.  Jephson  did  two  years  ago  in  Gentlemen  v. 
Players.  On  a  first-class  side  there  are  always  four  or  five  men 
who  have  but  little  idea  of  playing  lobs  ;  indeed,  I  have  at  times 
seen  the  most  ridiculous  exhibitions  from  batsmen  who  have 
made  an  excellent  display  against  ordinary  round  arm  bowling. 
Why,  again,  have  we  so  few  slow  round  arm  bowlers  of  the 
tempting  type  which  draws  the  batsman  off  his  ground  ?  Bowlers 
like  G.  Bennett  of  Kent,  Mr.  H.  M.  Plowden,  Mr.  W.  F.  Maitland, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Nepean,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel  would  still  meet  with 
their  reward.  In  these  days,  when  fast  bowlers  cannot  hope  to 
last  for  many  seasons,  it  would  be  well  worth  while  for  the 
young  generation  to  practise  slow  bowling,  which  requires  more 
head  work,  involves  less  fatigue,  and  is  far  more  interesting  than 
fast  bowling.  Again,  we  are  told  that  bowlers  of  late  have  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  their  field.  If  this  be  so,  it  shows  what  I 
fear  is  more  and  more  growing  to  be  the  case  that  attention  is 
given  and  interest  taken  in  batting  alone ;  bowling  has  too  heavy 
a  task  assigned  it,  and  fielding  is  comparatively  neglected.  Mr. 
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A.  N.  Hornby,  and  there  is  no  better  authority,  has  said  that  long 
scores  are  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  chances  missed.  Here 
then  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  energies  of  a  county  captain. 
Let  him  insist  on  a  little  fielding  practice  for  his  side,  as  well  as 
practice  at  the  nets. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  like  the  modern  method  of  preparing 
wickets.  The  scientific  use  of  water,  and  the  application  of  a 
mixture  of  clay  which  fills  up  every  interstice,  have  rendered  the 
wickets  of  to-day  so  perfect  that  a  bowler  can  seldom  make  the 
ball  turn  or  get  up  any  height,  at  all  events,  he  cannot  bowl  a 
difficult  ball.  This  was  not  anticipated  at  the  time  when  the 
present  laws  of  cricket  were  drawn  up,  and  consequently  they 
appear  on  this  and  other  grounds  ill-adapted  without  change  to 
forward  the  best  interests  of  the  game  as  a  sport.  Much  of  the 
slow  play  we  see  now  is  due  to  the  perfect  state  of  the  wickets. 
A  batsman  knows  that  unless  he  gets  himself  out  he  may  very 
probably  remain  all  day  at  the  wicket,  for  the  bowler  cannot 
deliver  a  ball  which  the  batsman  is  incapable  of  playing,  and  the 
longer  he  stays  the  feebler  becomes  the  bowling.  Why,  there- 
fore, run  the  risk  of  hitting  at  a  ball  he  is  not  quite  sure  of,  better 
to  take  no  risk  and  leave  it  alone  ?  That  this  is  the  case  seems  to 
be  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  the  wicket  begins  to  break  up  or 
show  difficulty  these  same  men  at  once  play  a  faster  game,  knowing 
that  their  time  is  likely  to  be  short,  and  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  lose  any  chance  of  scoring  that  presents  itself;  indeed,  this 
method  is  in  these  cases  sometimes  carried  so  far  as  to  be  foolish, 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  years  ago  were  in  the  habit  of 
constantly  playing  the  game  on  wickets  that  presented  equal  or 
greater  difficulty.  Mr.  Edward  Lyttelton,  I  think,  advocated  not 
long  ago  the  abolition  of  the  mowing  machine  on  cricket  grounds, 
and  the  cultivation  of  more  grass  upon  the  wickets.  I  cannot 
think  this  within  the  range  of  practical  politics,  and  I  could 
hardly  support  so  drastic  a  change  if  anyone  were  bold  enough  to 
propose  it,  but  probably  Mr.  Lyttelton  only  desired  to  show  his 
strong  objection  to  the  way  in  which  wickets  are  now  prepared. 
And  in  this  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him. 

Cricket  grounds  should,  I  think,  be  made  like  Lord's,  with  a 
slope  which  would  assist  the  bowler.  Some  of  my  readers  may 
know  the  Mote  at  Maidstone.  It  is  far  too  small  for  a  first-class 
match,  and  the  wickets  are  pitched  east  and  west,  so  that  in  the 
evening  the  light  becomes  all  but  impossible  at  about  5  P.M.  This 
has  brought  it  into  disrepute  as  a  first-class  ground,  and  rightly 
so,  but  it  furnishes  an  example  of  the  slope  I  should  like  to  see. 
On  the  Mote  a  bowler  who  knows  his  business  can  really  puzzle 
the  batsman,  and  that  is  a  real  delight,  the  sport  and  interest  of 
the  game ;  that  is  what  brings  out  science  and  skill,  and  speedily 
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disposes  of  your  "  happy-go-lucky "  player,  who  now  goes  in 
eighth  or  ninth  and  scores  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  runs.  It  is 
.hardly  to  be  expected  that  where  a  club  already  possesses  a  fine 
ground  the  expense  of  re-laying  it  with  a  slope  will  for  a  moment 
be  contemplated,  but  the  suggestion  might  perhaps  be  entertained 
by  clubs  intending  to  lay  down  new  grounds. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  present  position  of  the 
game,  I  believe  that  even  the  men  who  oppose  any  change  in  the 
laws  wish  to  see  fewer-  drawn  matches.  Nothing  is  less 
interesting  either  to  players  or  spectators  than  a  match  which 
has  no  chance  of  being  played  out,  and  in  many  first-class 
matches  it  is  seen,  even  on  the  second  day,  that  there  is  little 
probability  of  a  finish,  and  it  is  often  certain  that  the  match  will 
be  a  draw  before  the  game  begins  on  the  third  day.  The  only 
effect  of  high  scores  is  to  insure  drawn  matches,  and  until  some 
change  is  introduced,  high  scores  will  continue,  unless  the  clerk 
of  the  weather,  wearied  with  the  endless  centuries,  takes  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands  and  once  more  sends  us  such  seasons 
as  1878  and  1879. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  alteration  made  last  year  by  which 
a  side  that  goes  in  first,  has  again  the  option,  if  leading  by  150 
runs,  of  either  going  in  again  or  putting  the  other  side  in,  is  a 
wise  or  altogether  a  fair  one.  It  is  more  likely  to  cause  drawn 
matches  than  prevent  them.  Captains  seem  to  think  that  they 
must  not  only  have  ten  to  one  the  best  of  it  before  they  allow  the 
other  side  to  follow  their  innings,  but  fifty  to  one  in  their  favour, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  prefer  to 
place  themselves  in  a  position  in  which  they  cannot  be  beaten, 
even  if  this  leads  to  a  draw.  A  recent  example  of  this  is  the 
Middlesex  and  Gloucestershire  match  at  Lord's.  Why  should 
a  side  with  a  lead  of  more  than  two  hundred  runs,  and  some  two 
hours  or  less  to  play  on  the  second  day,  go  in  again  themselves  ? 
Their  bowlers  may  have  been  a  little  tired,  but  the  opponents' 
innings  must  necessarily  have  been  a  broken  one,  and  the  bowler 
would  have  been  quite  fresh  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  day. 
Again,  is  it  fair  that  a  side  which  has  won  the  toss  and  thereby 
secured  an  option  on  the  first  innings  should  by  the  fact  of 
having  won  the  toss  again  secure  an  option  in  the  second  innings 
also,  because  they  have  headed  their  opponents  by  150  runs? 
Surely  the  side  which  goes  in  second  ought  to  have  the  same 
privilege,  if  it  leads  by  the  same  number.  I  confess  that  I  prefer 
the  rule  as  it  stood  before. 

A  novel  proposal  to  lessen  the  number  of  drawn  matches,  is 
to  play  two-days  matches  of  one  innings  each.  The  main 
objection  to  this  plan  appears  to  be  that  it  would  be  killing  work 
for  county  players,  as  it  would  involve  much  extra  travelling,  and 
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six  loDg  days'  cricket  every  week  without  any  chance  of  an  off 
day.  If  considerations  of  finance  would  allow  counties  to  play 
only  two  matches  a  week  under  this  system,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  favour  the  idea  for  two  reasons,  firstly,  it  would  get  rid  of 
many  drawn  matches,  and  secondly,  it  would  give  hard-worked 
men  three  days  rest  every  week,  if  they  wished  to  take  it.  This 
would  increase  keenness  for  the  game,  and  the  rest  would  be 
a  great  boon  to  all  bowlers. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  if  my  suggestions  and 
arguments  tend  to  promote  friendly  discussion  on  the  points 
raised  my  object  in  writing  this  article  will  have  been  attained. 
In  the  days  of  shorter  scores  cricket  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  more 
sporting  game  than  it  can  be  considered  to-day.  No  one,  I  admit, 
is  to  be  blamed  for  the  long  scores,  the  perfect  wickets,  the 
unfinished  matches,  but  when  circumstances  change  we  must 
change  our  rules  to  meet  them.  The  batsmen  who  now  enjoy 
advantages  which  were  not  ours  thirty  years  ago  ought  not,  I 
think,  to  grudge  any  change  which  would  add  fresh  interest  to 
the  finest  game  of  all  times. 

E.  A.  H.  MITCHELL. 
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THE    SLAVE    TRADE    IN   NORTHERN 
NIGERIA 

II. 
THE  DEALEE. 

Babies  in  bags — Types  of  dealers — Saleable  stuff — The  slave  market — Prices 
— Slave  currency — A  deal. 

IN  the  last  number  of  this  Eeview  I  discussed  the  doings  of 
the  raider  and  the  various  ways  by  which  natives  dwelling  in 
that  part  of  Africa  known  as  Northern  Nigeria  became  slaves.  I 
now  purpose  explaining  the  dealer's  part  of  the  business  and 
the  different  processes  connected  with  buying  and  selling  the 
captives. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  about 
the  babies  of  the  conquered.  In  the  partition  of  the  human 
booty  after  a  successful  raid  babies  are  regarded  as  the  perquisites 
of  any  man  who  takes  the  trouble  to  pick  them  up,  and  for 
obvious  reasons  the  object  of  the  temporary  owner  is  to  part 
with  his  spoil  as  soon  as  possible.  Accordingly,  the  babies  are 
seldom  carried  as  far  as  the  headquarters  of  the  raiding  king,  but 
are  disposed  of  on  the  way  to  private  individuals  of  the  poorer 
classes,  who  buy  them  to  rear  and  sell  again  when  they  have 
reached  a  more  valuable  age.  In  this  connection  I  recall  an 
incident  which  occurred  to  a  raiding  column  after  reaching 
friendly  territory  on  the  march  homewards. 

Meeting  the  party  on  the  road  some  country  people  hailed  the 
men  and  inquired  if  they  had  any  babies  to  sell.  Whereupon 
several  large  skip-like  sacks  were  produced,  out  of  which  were 
rolled  black  balls  of  babies  clinging  together  for  all  the  world  like 
bundles  of  worms.  The  episode  had  its  ludicrous  side,  but  the 
country  native  saw  nothing  either  appalling  or  amusing  about  it. 
He  merely  teased  out  the  writhing  mass  with  his  spear  butt,  and 
having  found  what  he  wanted,  paid  for  it,  dropping  the  purchase 
in  his  ample  pocket,  and  with  an  "Allah  shi  kai  ku  "  *  went  on 
his  way.  With  this  little  digression  I  will  return  to  the  subject 
of  my  article — the  slave  dealer. 

*,;May  God  go  with  you. 
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Whenever  a  war,  big  or  little,  takes  place  there  are  always 
dealers  near  at  hand,  and  as  soon  as  it  becomes  evident  which 
king  is  going  to  win,  they  set  out  for  his  capital  to  await  develop- 
ments. As  active  operations  draw  to  a  close  the  prisoners  of  war 
are  brought  in  by  hundreds  or  thousands,  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  affair,  till  the  place  is  crowded  to  overflowing 
with  slaves.  Day  by  day  these  men  haunt  the  barracoons  in 
search  of  bargains.  The  petty  dealers  who  pick  up  any  oddments 
they  can  get  cheap  have  to  pay  cash,  but  in  the  case  of  accredited 
dealers  from  the  large  cities  who  trade  only  with  kings  and  buy 
largely,  their  word  is  their  bond.  Each  purchases  according  to 
his  requirements.  One  buys  young  girls  whom  he  sells  as  con- 
cubines. Another  is  on  the  look  out  for  strong  able-bodied  men 
with  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming.  A  third  has  a  commission 
to  purchase  half-a-dozen  likely  young  men  for  conversion  into 
eunuchs,  while  a  fourth  buys  the  slaves  who  have  given  the 
greatest  amount  of  trouble  on  the  march ;  these  he  will  hocuss 
and  sell  as  "  warranted  quiet." 

As  soon  as  the  dealers  have  made  up  their  number  of  slaves, 
they  take  the  road  at  once  for  the  slave  centre  they  usually  affect. 
This  journey  is  very  different  to  the  terrible  march  through  the 
enemy's  country  after  the  raid.*  The  worst  of  the  physical 
miseries  which  the  slaves  have  to  suffer  are  over.  It  is  not  to 
the  dealers'  interest  to  do  anything  that  will  damage  his  wares, 
rather  the  reverse.  If  the  slaves  are  valuable  they  are  fed  and 
clothed  well,  and  even  if  they  are  not,  nothing  is  done  that  would 
be  likely  to  diminish  their  price.  If  restless,  they  are  watched 
closely  and  sometimes  fettered  at  night,  but  the  necessity  for 
that  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

On  nearing  his  destination  the  dealer  begins  to  consider  how 
he  shall  get  rid  of  his  purchases.  Supposing  his  line  to  be  high 
class  girls  he  will  probably  dispose  of  them  by  private  sale ;  and 
the  same  course  will  be  followed  if  he  has  bought  youths  able  to 
read  and  write.  But  if  he  has  a  mixed  lot  he  will  make  a 
distinction  between  the  finer  goods,  with  capabilities  and  ex- 
cellences worth  pointing  out  to  possible  wealthy  buyers  at  private 
interviews,  and  the  rougher,  commoner  sort  which  the  general 
public  will  buy,  in  open  market. 

We  will  imagine  the  dealer  to  have  arrived  at  a  slave-selling 
centre  with  his  wares,  taken  a  house,  and  sorted  out  his  stock. 
Let  us  watch  him  dispose  of  his  fine  goods  first.  They  consist, 
say,  of  half-a-dozen  young  girls,  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
a  huge  sable  negro,  six  feet  two  and  broad  in  proportion,  and  two 
boys  of  seventeen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write 
the  Arabic  characters.  The  boys  he  has  no  difficulty  in  getting 
*jSee  June  Number,  p.  524. 
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rid  of,  for  there  are  always  merchants  ready  to  take  them ;  the 
burly  negro  goes  as  a  body  servant  to  lift  some  decrepit  master  on 
and  off  his  horse,  and  to  look  imposing  as  a  kind  of  Oriental 
footman  in  "the  gate"  of  his  owner;  the  girls  also  command  a 
ready  market,  but  the  dealer  wants  to  make  as  much  money  as 
he  possibly  can  out  of  them,  so  he  usually  handles  them  very 
deftly.  He  calls  on  young  bloods  and  aged  reprobates.  Doubt- 
less, some  are  his  regular  customers,  men  he  is  sure  of  doing  a 
deal  with,  and  on  generous  terms ;  others  may  be  more  slow  in 
parting  with  their  money,  but  as  a  rule  young  girls  are  a  paying 
line  to  the  dealers. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  give  an  idea  of  the  sale  of  women  and 
girls  by  recounting  an  experience  of  my  own.  Business  connected 
with  the  sale  of  some  silver  took  me  one  day  to  the  house  of 
a  slave  dealer  who  had  some  twelve  or  fourteen  very  engaging 
young  females  to  dispose  of.  Entering  the  house  through  the 
heavy-pillared,  low,  be-matted  porch,  I  found  myself,  when  my 
eyes  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  subdued  light  and  the  fleecy 
smoke  of  the  burning  spices,  in  a  large,  square,  hall-shaped  room. 
The  young  women  were  squatting  about  on  skins  and  mats  doing 
one  another's  hair,  touching  up  one  another's  eyes  with  kwolti 
(black  antimony  powder),  laughing,  talking,  singing,  and  to  all 
appearances  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves,  notwithstanding 
that  they  had  only  recently  been  torn  from  the  bosom  of  their 
families.  When  the  dealer  had  looked  at  the  silver  I  brought 
with  me,  he  directed  my  attention  to  his  stock,  and  after  a  few 
observations  relative  to  their  place  of  origin,  called  up  two  or 
three  of  the  girls  and  tried  to  push  business,  expatiating  upon 
their  points  just  as  a  horse-dealer  might  do  in  this  country. 
One  was  cunning  in  the  preparation  of  the  perfumes  of  the 
country,  in  the  blending  of  civet  and  frankincense  and  myrrh, 
just  the  wife  for  a  wealthy  Ba  Ture  *  like  me.  Another  could 
sing  and  dance;  all  were  clean  and  well  favoured.  After  listening 
to  the  dealer  for  some  time  I  told  him  very  plainly  that  I  did 
not  require  a  female  slave.  "Ah,"  he  replied,  "then  I  know 
what  you  want,  and  have  just  the  article  to  suit  you.  And  a 
girl,  half  Arab,  half  Sudani,  was  immediately  produced  from  a 
different  room.  The  dealer  was  sure  she  would  suit  me — he  was 
aching  to  get  that  silver  without  paying  currency  for  it — he  would 
let  me  have  her  cheap,  she  wasn't  everybody's  money.  "  No  !  she 
is  not,"  I  readily  admitted,  adding  rather  more  forcibly,  "  she  isn't 
mine,  for  instance." 

Although  the  attitude  of  the  Moslem  mind  towards  slavery 
is  very  different  to  ours,  the  Moslem  is  not  always  provided  with 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  During  my  efforts  to  stave 

*  White  man. 
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off  the  dealer's  attempts  to  sell  me  a  "  fine  young  woman  "  I  said 
that  we  Britishers  did  not  approve  of  the  slave  traffic,  and 
mentioned  incidentally  that  as  far  as  we  knew  God  did  not 
approve  of  it  either. 

"  Ah,  well !  "  he  replied,  "  God  has  given  everybody  some- 
thing; to  you  he  has  given  wealth  in  abundance  (in  the  Sudan 
every  white  man  is  looked  on  as  a  Croesus),  to  us  he  has  given 
slaves." 

"What  has  he  given  to  these  slaves?"  I  asked.  "You 
doubtless  know  what  it  is,  my  friend,  but,  whatever  it  may  be, 
you  have  taken  it  away  from  them.  And  do  you  think  Allah 
likes  you  to  take  away  from  these  slaves  what  he  has  given 
them?" 

The  dealer  was  silent.     He  had  nothing  more  to  say. 

I  was  myself  valued  once  by  a  dealer  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  and  one  to  whom  I  owe  much  gratitude.  I  was  visiting 
him,  and  we  had  just  finished  tea,  when  I  said :  "  Now, 
Mohammed,  you're  a  good  judge  of  a  slave ;  tell  me  what  I 
should  fetch  in  the  open  market  ?  " 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "  to  begin  with,  we  should  not  sell  you  in 
the  open  market — you'd  be  fancy  goods ;  we  only  sell  ordinary 
stock  in  the  market,  but  I'll  soon  tell  you  what  you're  worth ;  slip 
off  your  tunic."  (I  was  in  native  costume.)  Very  soon  I  was 
standing  before  him,  stripped  to  the  waist,  with  heels  together 
and  head  thrown  back,  the  attitude  into  which  the  young  and 
showy  slave  is  usually  thrown  when  brought  out  for  inspection. 
The  dealer  examined  my  eyes,  opened  my  mouth  and  looked 
at  my  teeth,  and,  making  me  extend  my  arms  widely,  dug  me 
violently  in  the  ribs  with  his  knuckles.  He  then  went  over  my 
limbs  with  minuteness  and  care,  praised  the  set  of  my  knees, 
which  I  had  always  regarded  as  a  weak  point,  disparaged  my 
ankles,  of  which  I  was  proud,  and  finally  made  me  stand  on  one 
leg  whilst  I  leaned  over  and  touched  the  ground  with  the  fingers 
of  the  opposite  hand. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  verdict.  "  Oh,  yes  !  you'll  do," 
said  the  dealer.  "  You're  strong  enough,  but  you  might  be 
difficult  to  manage ;  traders  and  owners  would  be  afraid  of  that. 
I  don't  think  you  would  fetch  much  as  an  ordinary  slave,  certainly 
not  more  than  £W ;  but  for  your  wisdom  (by  which  word  he  was 
kind  enough  to  describe  such  medical  and  mechanical  capabilities 
as  I  may  possess),  and  for  the  cunning  of  your  hand,  you'd  fetch 
almost  any  money.  Some  king  would  buy  you  and  keep  a 
regiment  of  janissaries  to  look  after  you ! "  Women  are 
examined  just  the  same  way — eyes,  teeth,  hair,  nails  minutely 
looked  at,  gait  scrutinised,  and  figure  appraised. 

For  those  slaves  whose  qualifications  do  not  warrant  the  dealer 
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taking  much  trouble  in  their  disposition,  there  is  the  market. 
And  the  one  that  I  propose  taking  as  a  type  is  the  Kano  market. 
For  the  moment  I  will  transport  my  readers  to  the  strong 
blue  vault  and  undulating  greenery  of  the  British  Sudan.  The 
at-best  inamiable  English  climate  must,  in  imagination,  give 
place  to  the  balmy  mornings,  blazing  noontides  and  gorgeous 
sunsets  of  the  tropics,  and  the  rattle  of  the  storm-tried  case- 
ment to  the  sough  of  the  night  breeze  through  the  palm  tufts, 
and  the  rustle  of  the  pendent  tassels  of  the  guinea  corn.  There, 
far  away  in  that  land  of  warmth  and  spices,  where  at  night  the 
fire-flies  wander  away  up  through  the  feathery  tracery  of  the 
tamarind  and  are  lost  among  the  stars,  there  stands  a  huge  adobe 
wall,  brown,  rugged,  massive  and  alone.  That  wall  is  a  centre 
feature  in  one  of  the  most  notable  slave  markets  of  Africa.  It  is 
the  boundary  wall  of  the  great  open  space  by  way  of  which  the 
Hainya-n-Dala  (the  Dala  road)  leaves  Kano  market. 

Kano  is  a  great  commercial  entrepot  in  the  Western  Sudan, 
the  virtual  centre  of  that  large  tract  of  country  on  the  Niger  which 
has  recently  been  added  to  the  British  Empire  under  the  name  of 
Nigeria,  a  very  large  town  surrounded  by  fifteen  miles  of  con- 
tinuous earth  works  and  entered  by  fourteen  gates.  It  is  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  great  Desert  trade  route  that  runs  from 
Tripoli  on  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of  Ghadames  across  the 
Sahara,  and  it  possesses  a  market  on  which  thirty  thousand  people 
may  be  seen  any  day  and  every  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
chavvering  their  way  with  oriental  earnestness  into  other  people's 
dollars.  It  is  to  this  place,  to  the  brink  of  this  market,  to  the 
Hainya-n-Dala,  the  very  spot  whence  the  great  trans-Saharan 
caravans  begin  their  long  and  perilous  desert  journeys  from 
Sudanese  darkness  to  the  comparative  enlightment  of  the  Barbary 
littoral,  that  I  am  taking  you  to  see  a  slave  market. 

The  time  is  early  morning,  and  the  sun  is  yet  fairly  low  in  the 
east.  The  wide  squat  shadow  of  the  Massalatshin  Kaswa  *  still 
stretches  itself  over  the  comparative  empty  eastern  spaces  of  the 
market.  Away  to  the  westward  are  the  shambles  with  blood- 
stained floor,  litter  of  bones  and  concourse  of  vultures.  Behind 
are  the  flat  roofs  and  terraces  of  the  Dala,  the  Arab  quarter  of 
Kano.  In  the  background  rise  the  rugged  escarpments  of  the 
Dala  Hill.  Beside  us,  facing  the  row  upon  row  of  shedding, 
that  daily  shelters  from  the  sun  the  business  men  of  Kano,  is  the 
brown  rugged  wall.  The  market  fills.  Robed  and  turbaned 
merchants  on  horse  and  foot,  attended  and  unattended,  stir  the 
brown  pebbly  dust  in  the  alley-ways  between  the  sheds.  Buyer 
and  seller,  mendicant  and  thief,  throng  from  house  and  hole  to  the 
scene  of  their  daily  operations.  The  governor  of  the  market  with 
*  The  mosque  of  the  market. 
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his  cortege  of  guards  and  friends  passes  over  to  the  central 
castellated  building  which  serves  as  an  office.  The  business  of 
the  day  has  commenced. 

By-and-by  come  the  slaves,  marching  two  and  two,  in  smaller 
or  larger  companies  according  to  the  number  which  each  respective 
dealer  may  have.  Quietly,  and  in  good  order,  they  are  arranged 
in  tiers  four  or  five  deep  along  the  great  wall,  and  in  other 
smaller  groups  elsewhere.  They  are  sheltered  from  the  sun  by 
erections  much  like  the  rest  of  the  market  sheds — coarse  grass 
thatch  roof  supported  by  stout  pole  frames.  The  dealers  or  their 
agents  stand  near  their  property,  and  all  is  ready.  There  may  be 
six  hundred,  eight  hundred,  or  a  thousand  slaves ;  I  have  seen 
nearly  two  thousand  on  sale  at  one  time.  Doubtless  my  readers 
would  expect  to  see  something  more  painful,  more  repulsive. 
They  would  look  for  one  long  line  of  defiance,  misery,  and  dejec- 
tion. They  would  not  find  it. 

In  fact,  it  is  astonishing  how  many  cheerful  faces  one  sees  in 
a  slave  market,  faces  that  absolutely  bespeak  a  sporting  interest 
in  what  is  about  to  happen  to  them.  To  the  younger  folk  it  is 
the  possible  opening  of  a  career.  A  slave  boy  may  rise  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  city ;  I  have  known  such  a  thing  take  place.  As  for 
the  girl,  there  is  the  world  to  see ;  she  has  escaped  the  trammels 
of  her  native  village.  At  least  there  is  the  reasonable  hope  that 
by  bearing  a  male  child  she  may  become  the  privileged  concubine 
of  her  master  with  a  position  only  inferior  to  that  of  a  wife,  and 
who  may  that  master  be  ? — possibly  a  Sultan. 

The  young  girls  are  dressed  in  gay  loin  cloths  and  head-dresses. 
They  chatter  and  laugh  and  eye  inquisitively  such  men  as  may 
stop  to  look  at  them.  In  each  they  see  a  possible  owner,  and  are 
anxious  or  the  reverse  as  the  person  affects  their  fancy.  They 
nudge  one  another : — 

"  Say,  Lututa." 

"Well?" 

"  See  that  young  man  over  there  with  the  gold  on  his  turban, 
and  the  curly  sword — I  wish  he'd  buy  me." 

"He  can't  buy  you." 

"  Why  can't  he  buy  me  ?  " 

"  Got  no  money — all  on  his  back." 

But  the  cheerful  aspect  of  the  many  only  serves  to  throw 
further  out  into  relief  the  attitude  of  the  few  who  have  lost  some- 
thing, and  who  realise  their  loss.  Heartrending  is  the  spectacle 
of  a  man,  robbed  of  wife  and  children,  lands  and  liberty,  sitting 
gazing  dully  at  the  ground  through  his  heavy  yellow  bloodshot 
eyes,  and  occupying  himself  in  lifting  from  the  road  handfuls  of 
dust,  which  he  allows  to  escape  again  through  his  opened  fingers. 
His  very  movements  tell  his  story — he  lifts  the  dust  and  lets  it 
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drop  again  with  the  rhythm  of  a  mere  machine  ;  he  disturbs  a  fly 
that  is  buzzing  about  his  head,  not  because  he  feels  annoyance, 
but  because  the  buzzing  awakes  a  chain  of  reflex  acts ;  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  flick  them  off  in  days  gone  by.  His  heart  is 
beating,  his  blood  is  still  circulating,  his  body  still  retains  its 
warmth,  but,  poor  fellow,  he  is  dead.  Then  there  is  the  mother 
who  has  lost  her  children ;  the  lover  who  has  seen  his  sweetheart 
torn  from  his  arms ;  the  chief  who  has  lost  his  authority ;  the 
slaves  on  whom  privation  and  disease  have  set  their  mark ; 
the  woman  with  sunken  eyes,  gaping  rib  spaces  and  long  skinny 
breasts,  and  the  man  with  tumid  spear-thrust  or  raw  oozing 
sword-slash  fresh  upon  him.  Behind  a  shed  is  the  body  of 
a  slave  who  has  just  drawn  his  last  breath,  his  thin  limbs  tangled 
in  the  agony  of  death,  while  along  the  broad  highway  to  the 
right,  the  Hainya-n-Dala,  go  yawing  along  on  their  northward 
journey  great  ungainly  camels  bearing  bales  that  a  few  months 
later  will  have  been  carried  across  the  entire  width  of  the  Sahara 
Desert,  and  may  possibly  be  inconveniencing  British  and  American 
tourists  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  native  towns  of  Tunis  or 
Algiers. 

The  usual  time  for  opening  the  slave  business  is  a  little  before 
noon,  and  throughout  the  day  the  dealers  watch  closely  the 
passers-by  so  as  to  be  ready  to  swoop  down  on  any  likely  purchaser. 
As  the  hours  go  by  slaves  are  called  out  and  exhibited  over  and 
over  again,  for  if  a  man  be  taken  with  the  appearance  of  a  slave 
he  does  not  then  and  there  complete  the  purchase— a  much  more 
minute  examination  is  necessary  before  he  will  part  with  his 
money,  and  this  is  carried  out  at  the  customer's  or  dealer's  house 
according  to  the  size  of  the  deal  or  the  position  of  the  customer. 
A  poor  man  must  wait  on  the  dealer,  but  a  dealer  will  call  twice 
on  a  rich  man  if  he  happened  to  find  him  out  the  first  time.  The 
secondary  or  final  examination  and  the  bargaining  is  usually 
carried  through  before  noon  the  next  day,  that  is  before  the  dealer 
has  to  take  his  goods  into  the  market  again. 

Just  before  the  hour  of  evening  prayer  the  slaves  leave  the 
market.  "  Tashe  Ku  !  Aiya !  ee  daidai!"*  are  the  familiar 
directions  of  the  dealer,  and  two  and  two,  as  they  came,  the 
slaves  file  back  to  the  dealers'  houses,  there  to  rest  till  noon  on 
the  following  day.  "  But !  "  I  fancy  I  can  hear  my  readers  say, 
"  Where  are  the  chains  ?  "  There  are  none.  You  never  see 
chains  in  a  slave  market — a  slave  who  needed  chaining  wouldn't 
sell  any  better  than  a  horse  with  a  pink  ribbon  in  his  tail,  to 
warn  the  public  of  his  kicking  propensities,  would  sell  in  a 
repository  here. 

The  prices  of  slaves,  like  the  prices  of  any  other  commercial 

*  "  Get  up  I  come  along  now,  fall  in." 
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commodity,  vary  with  the  current  conditions  of  supply  and  demand, 
but  there  is  a  well  understood  average  and  relation  between  the 
values  of  the  different  types  of  stock  which  serves  as  a  basis  for 
trading  calculations.  The  following  table  is  the  result  of  a  careful 
consideration  of  current  prices  during  the  period  that  I  was  in 
Nigeria. 

£     s.      d. 

Child,  seven  years  old,  male  or  female  .  .  2  10    0 

Child,  ten  years  old,  male  or  female    .  .  .  3  15     0 

Boy,  seventeen  years  old  .          .         .  .  .  5  10    0 

Boy  (good-looking),  twelve  to  fourteen  .  .  .700 

Girl,  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  old  .  .  .  9  10    0 

Young  woman,  say  twenty  or  twenty- one  .  .  .500 

Man,  full  grown,  with  beard       .          .  .  3  10    0 

Adult  woman   .          .         .          .          .  .  .  .200 

These  figures  almost  speak  for  themselves.  The  child  of 
seven  or  ten  j^ears  old  will  be  likely  to  grow  well  into  your  ways 
and  become  in  time  a  valuable  servant,  but  then  there  is  some 
time  to  elapse,  and  children  are  more  or  less  trying  in  all 
countries,  and  there  is  the  risk  of  juvenile  complaints  and  accidents. 
But  at  seventeen  years  old  the  boy  is  still  plastic  and  malleable, 
he  is  not  likely  to  have  formed  any  ties  the  rupture  of  which  will 
have  had  a  deleterious  effect  upon  his  temperament,  he  is  strong, 
his  whole  life  is  before  him,  and  moreover  he  is  immediately 
useful.  The  next  two  items  may  be  left  to  tell  their  own  story. 

Five  pounds  for  a  young  woman  of  twenty-one  marks  the 
early  decadence  of  the  woman  in  this  realm  of  tropical  anxiety, 
and  three  pounds  odd  for  a  full  grown  man  shows  that  the  slave- 
holding  classes  appreciate  to  the  full  the  influence  of  a  past, 
for  while  the  man  is  then  still  in  the  full  hey-day  of  his  physical 
vigour,  if  he  has  recently  been  made  a  slave  the  spirit  will  probably 
have  gone  out  of  him,  and  if  he  has  often  changed  owners,  in  all 
probability  he  will  be  callous  and  hard  to  manage.  I  have  put 
the  adult  woman,  say  thirty-five  years  of  age,  at  two  pounds, 
but  most  of  them  are  of  no  market  value,  and  I  have  seen  them 
given  away.  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  these  prices 
are  not  in  any  way  even  approximately  fixed,  they  represent  an 
average  that  changes  frequently  and  often  swiftly,  but  what  is 
stable,  absolutely  and  definitely,  is  the  proportion,  and  that  may 
be  taken  as  fixed. 

The  question  of  prices  and  relative  value  leads  the  way  to 
another  of  the  commercial  sides  of  the  slave  system — namely, 
"  slave  currency."  As  matters  stand  at  present  West  Central 
Africa  could  scarcely  do  without  slave  currency.  Cowrie  shells, 
the  ordinary  medium  of  exchange,  are  of  so  small  a  value  and  so 
heavy  a  weight  that  they  are  quite  useless  as  a  means  of  trans- 
ferring large  sums,  and  there  is  no  system  of  credit  or  paper  money 
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that  commands  anything  like  general  approval.  There  are  a  few 
dollars,  Spanish  and  Austrian,  in  the  country,  but  the  amount  is 
very  small,  so  small  indeed  as  to  be  practically  negligible.  For 
the  payment  of  tribute,  the  transfer  of  large  sums  of  money  ;  in 
fact,  for  all  financial  purposes  to  which  the  cowrie  is  not  adapted, 
the  slave  is  and  must  for  some  time  to  come  be  the  currency. 

If  you  wanted  to  journey  a  hundred  African  miles  and  take  a 
hundred  pounds  with  you  and  had  nothing  but  cowries  to  take  it 
in,  the  cowries  would  defeat  you.  To  carry  a  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  cowries  a  hundred  yards  would  need  three  hundred  men, 
while  to  carry  the  same  value  a  hundred  miles  would  take  eight 
days,  and  cost  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  to  feed  the  porters,  to 
say  nothing  about  paying  them  for  their  services,  so  that  when 
you  had  done  your  hundred  miles  very  little  of  your  hundred 
pounds  would  be  left.  This  state  of  affairs  drives  the  native  to 
use  goods  as  currency,  and  of  all  the  goods  within  his  reach  slaves 
are  the  most  convenient.  In  slaves  you  can  get  most  value  into 
the  smallest  bulk.  You  do  not  have  to  carry  anything,  and  you 
need  no  banks  or  exchanges,  so  when  the  native  trader  is  going 
on  a  journey,  instead  of  putting  his  cheque-book  in  his  pocket,  he 
goes  down  to  the  dealers  and  invests  all  his  spare  capital  in  slaves. 
He  then  piles  his  goods  and  chattels  on  their  heads  and  marches. 
From  time  to  time  when  in  need  of  funds,  instead  of  writing  a 
cheque,  the  trader  goes  into  any  market  he  may  pass  near  and 
cashes  a  slave,  or  exchanges  one  for  the  article  of  which  he  stands 
in  need.  It  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement,  and  as  things  stand 
at  present,  it  is  the  best  he  can  do.  But  it  has  its  drawbacks. 

There  is  an  element  of  risk  in  the  transport  of  slaves  due  to 
loss  by  escape  or  sickness,  and  there  is  always  trouble  in  keeping 
them  in  order,  feeding  and  clothing  them.  No  doubt  a  free 
circulation  of  dollars  in  the  country  would  greatly  lessen  the 
number  of  slaves  used  for  this  purpose,  and  by  weakening  the 
demand  in  this  direction  deal  a  blow  at  the  traffic.  The  govern- 
ment might  mint  sackfuls  of  dollars  and  send  them  up  into  the 
country.  At  any  rate  the  Government  might  pay  for  everything 
they  want  in  dollars.  The  contention  is  that  the  native  would 
bury  the  dollars ;  possibly  he  would  bury  a  certain  amount,  but 
when  he  wanted  to  go  on  a  journey  he  would  dig  them  up  again 
and  take  them  with  him,  for  dollars  are  not  susceptible  to  snake- 
bites, do  not  catch  measles  or  smallpox  and  die,  nor  do  they  hit 
him  over  the  head  with  a  bludgeon  and  run  away.  The  advan- 
tages of  silver  against  slaves  as  a  means  of  carrying  and  trans- 
porting property  are  so  apparent  as  to  be  evident  even  to  the 
conservative  eyes  of  the  West  African  Mohammedan,  and  its 
introduction  into  his  country  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  most 
powerful  and  wide-reaching  limiting  influence  on  the  slave  traffic. 
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Now  let  us  see  the  slave  sold.  In  order  to  show  how  a  bargain 
is  struck  I  will  ask  the  reader  to  imagine  that  he  is  listening  to  a 
conversation  between  a  dealer  and  a  Mohammedan  priest  (Mollah) 
who  is  in  want  of  a  water  carrier. 

Dealer.  "  What  was  it  you  said  you  wanted,  O  most  learned 
and  holy  pilgrim?  A  slave  to  carry  water? — I  have  the  very 
thing — Hi !  you  Momrnadu  there,  come  here  !  Now,  0  most  holy 
man,  this  slave  is " 

Mollah  (interrupting).  "  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  about  that,  what 
do  you  want  for  him  ?  " 

Dealer.  "I  couldn't  take  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
shells." 

Mollah.  "  You'll  have  to  if  you  want  to  sell  him  to  me ;  why, 
look  at  the  man,  wall-eyed  and  forty  if  he's  a  day,  and  see  the 
way  he's  been  cut  about." 

Dealer.  "  Only  scratches,  your  nobleness,  only  scratches ; 
that  man  is  the  strongest  slave  I've  handled  for  years,  and  as  for 
his  age — well,  I  should  say  that  thirty-five  was  the  outside." 

Mollah.     "  Well,  he's  blind  of  one  eye,  anyhow." 

Dealer.  "  He's  been  blind  of  one  eye  so  long,  most  learned 
Maalam,  that  if  he  had  another  eye  now  he  wouldn't  know  what 
to  do  with  it." 

Mollah.     "  I'll  give  you  one  hundred  thousand." 

Dealer.  "I  couldn't  do  it,  0  sapient  teacher— I  couldn't 
indeed — I  should  lose  on  him." 

Mollah.  "  Well,  what  will  you  take  ? "  (looking  into  the 
victims  mouth). 

Dealer.  "  A  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  and  a  cleaner, 
stronger,  handier  article  I  never  sold  for  the  money. 

Mollah.  "  Well,  I  can't  give  you  that,  so  I  suppose  "  (turning 
aside)  "  I'll  have  to  leave  him." 

Dealer.     "  Stay,  what  will  you  give  ?  " 

Mollah.  "  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  is  my  outside 
limit — I've  never  given  more  than  that  for  a  full-grown  man, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  begin  doing  so  now." 

Dealer.  "  Put  it  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  Malaam— 
he's  well  worth  the  money." 

Mollah.     "  No  !  " 

Dealer.     "  A  hundred  and  forty  ?  " 

Mollah.     "No!" 

Dealer.     "  A  hundred  and  thirty  ?  " 

Mollah.  "  No  !  I'll  give  you  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand, 
not  a  Koodi  more — take  it  or  leave  it." 

Dealer.  "Well,  well,  Maalam,  you  are  a  hard  man  at  a 
bargain,  you  are,  and  no  mistake ;  bring  him  round  to  your  house 
to-morrow  morning,  I  suppose? " 
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Mollali .     "  Ek  !  (yes) .     Salaina  ! 

Dealer.     "  Salama  !  " 

Next  morning  the  slave  is  taken  by  the  dealer  to  the  house  of 
the  customer,  and  there  subjected  to  a  most  careful  and  all- 
embracing  scrutiny.  If  the  result  of  the  examination  is  satisfac- 
tory the  salesman  and  purchaser  repair  together  to  the  wurin 
Jcoudi — the  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  market  where 
large  amounts  of  money  are  usually  paid — and  the  price  is  handed 
over.  That  is  all.  The  deal  is  then  finished  and  the  slave 
becomes  a  mere  domestic  chattel  to  be  dealt  with  or  disposed  of 
as  his  proprietor  may  desire.  Perhaps  he  realizes  his  situation  ; 
he  may  have  lost  friends  and  relatives  who  loved  him,  and  whom 
he  loved :  a  dwelling-place  that  had  grown  to  be  part  of  himself  ; 
sticks  of  property  that  had  been  round  him  from  his  infancy  may 
still  trouble  his  memory.  But  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  they  are 
done  with — passed  from  him  for  ever,  and  as  the  last  cowrie  shell 
of  his  price  is  rattled  over  the  stone  pavement  of  the  wuri-n-koudi 
so  he  may  put  away  from  himself  all  hope  that  the  old  conditions 
can  return.  He  is  a  slave.  Henceforward  he  has  no  property, 
no  country,  no  family,  no  home — nothing  but  an  owner. 

T.  J.  TONKIN. 


(To  be  continued.') 
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THE    FINANCES   OF   THE   TRANSVAAL 

SIR  DAVID   B  ARBOUR'S   EEPOET. 

GEEAT  satisfaction  is  felt  both  here  and  in  South  Africa  at  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  sending  out  missions  to  inquire  on 
the  spot  into  matters  that  intimately  concern  the  future  adminis- 
tration of  our  new  colonies.  Some  people  think,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  that  but  for  the  ignorance  prevailing  in  the  military 
departments  at  home  as  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Orange  -Free  State  when  the  Boers  declared  war  against 
us,  certain  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided,  and  many  valuable 
lives  spared.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  determined 
to  have  everything  in  order  at  Downing  Street  so  that  he  may 
move  with  knowledge  when  the  right  moment  comes  for  replacing 
the  present  military  occupation  of  the  conquered  territories  by  civil 
control. 

Taking  the  several  questions  of  importance  that  must  arise 
for  immediate  settlement  as  soon  as  this  change  is  within  sight, 
most  people  will  give  first  place  to  a  proper  understanding  upon 
the  finances  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony,  for 
without  this  information  the  sum  that  these  Colonies  should 
contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  war  cannot  be  justly  determined. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  the  Government  might  have  a  solid 
foundation  on  which  to  build,  Sir  David  Barbour  was  com- 
missioned, a  few  months  ago,  to  proceed  to  South  Africa 
and  make  such  inquiries  and  take  such  evidence  as  would 
enable  him  to  give  a  considered  opinion  upon  these  points.  No 
better  choice  could  have  been  made,  and  that  the  confidence 
reposed  in  Sir  David  was  not  misplaced  is  abundantly  shown  in 
the  masterly  and  conclusive  report  drawn  up  by  him  for  the  con- 
sideration of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  And  this  is  no  individual 
opinion.  On  all  sides  the  same  view  is  expressed.  Indeed  it  is 
everywhere  admitted  that  the  facts  have  been  skilfully  and 
impartially  gathered  together,  while  the  general  tone  of  the 
document  is  universally  praised  even,  it  is  said,  by  that  section 
of  Cape  politicians  which  do  not  always  agree  with  our  policy 
towards  their  kinsmen  across  the  Vaal. 
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The  document  opens  with  a  useful  allusion  to  the  economic 
condition  of  South  Africa  in  which  the  opportunity  is  taken  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  white  population  is  remarkably  small 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  country.  Few  seem  to  grasp  that  in 
600,000  square  miles — an  area  equal  to  five  times  that  of  the  British 
Isles — there  are  only  about  950,000  white  inhabitants,  and  that 
there  are  less  than  two  white  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  the 
Orange  Kiver  Colony  and  the  Transvaal.  In  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  except  in  special  cases,  the  white  man 
does  not  labour  with  his  hands,  and  it  shows  the  wide  field  open 
in  this  part  of  the  Empire  for  emigration  from  the  Motherland. 
The  principal  minerals  produced  are  gold  and  diamonds,  and  there 
are  also  valuable  coal  mines,  while  in  many  places  iron  ore  is 
known  to  exist.  The  gold  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Transvaal, 
diamonds  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  and 
coal  in  the  Transvaal,  Natal,  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony.  With  the  growth  of  mining,  and  the  extension  of  rail- 
ways, the  production  of  coal  must  necessarily  increase,  and  as 
trade  grows  coal  cannot  fail  to  find  a  large  market  for  shipping 
purposes. 

Passing  to  the  resources  of  the  Transvaal  in  particular,  it  is 
timely  to  note  that  the  total  production  of  all  the  gold  mines  in 
1898  reached  the  large  figure  of  £4,555,000,  and  had  not  the  war 
broken  out  it  is  estimated  that  the  production  of  gold  in  the  year 
following  would  have  advanced  between  20  and  25  per  cent.  And 
here  -it  may  be  convenient  to  mention  that  the  revenue  of  the 
Transvaal  increased  from  £220,000  in  1882,  the  year  after  the 
retrocession,  to  just  under  £4,000,000  in  1898.* 

Going  at  once  to  the  weak  spot,  Sir  David  Barbour  sees  no 
prospect  of  any  such  development  of  agricultural  or  pastoral  pur- 
suits as  to  materially  affect  the  revenue  of  the  Transvaal  in  the 
immediate  future.  Accordingly  the  maintenance  and  growth  of 
the  public  money  must  depend,  as  he  rightly  observes,  on  the 
continued  prosperity  and  extension  of  the  mining  industry. 
Taking  everything  into  consideration,  however,  and  assuming 
the  taxation  to  remain  the  same  as  in  1898,  Sir  David  places 
the  sum  of  £3,342,000  (in  round  numbers)  as  "  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  normal  revenue  to  be  expected  under  British  rule  in  the 
Transvaal  as  soon  as  peace  is  restored  and  the  country  has 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  war."  As  to  the  magnitude 
to  which  the  mining  industries  may  ultimately  attain,  he 
offers  no  definite  opinion,  but  discussing  the  outlook  signifi- 
cantly remarks  that  "it  is  certain  that  the  production  of  gold 
will  continue  to  increase  largely  for  some  years  at  least,  and  that 

*  The  highest  point  reached  was  in  1896,  when  the  sum  collected  for  state 
purposes  was  £4,808,000. 
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there  will  be  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  production  of  coal ; 
while  it  is  possible,  and  perhaps  probable,  that  valuable  mines  of 
other  minerals,  and  especially  of  diamonds,  may  be  opened." 

This  pronouncement  will  doubtless  form  interesting  reading 
not  only  to  investors  but  also  to  those  "  patriots  "  who  never  tire 
of  informing  their  fellow-countrymen  that  except  for  the  gold 
the  Transvaal  is  a  barren  country.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  while  the  present  condition  of  agriculture  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  prospects  will  improve  as  they  have  done  elsewhere, 
when  a  plan  is  found  for  irrigating  the  soil.  But  even  as  matters 
now  are,  it  should  be  possible  with  the  help  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony  to  grow  all  the  food-stuff  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the 
population,  and  if  the  population  increase  so  fast  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  import,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada  are 
always  ready  to  supply  the  demand. 

Dealing  with  the  expenditure,  Sir  David  Barbour  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  although  the  actual  expenditure  of  1898  was 
£3,476,845,  and  the  estimate  for  1899  £3,951,239,  the  expenditure 
of  the  future  should  not  exceed  £2,607,000.  To  this  amount, 
however,  he  thinks,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  an  addition  on 
account  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  "on  a  large  loan  which 
will  be  required  as  soon  as  peace  is  restored."  This  loan  he 
estimates  at  £5,000,000  "  for  the  Transvaal,"  but  allows  that  a 
larger  sum  may  be  required.  Personally,  I  think  £5,000,000  will 
be  found  inadequate,  seeing  that  out  of  it  compensation  is  to  be 
paid  to  Natal  and  the  Cape  Colony  for  damage  caused  during  the 
campaign,  while  a  considerable  portion  will  have  to  be  used  to 
repair  the  devastation  caused  during  the  war  and  to  cover  any  de- 
ficits which  may  occur  in  the  first  years  after  the  establishment  of 
civil  government.  Again  Sir  David  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
into  consideration  the  possible  necessity  of  raising  a  fund  upon 
which  farmers — Boers  and  Britons  alike — may  draw  for  temporary 
assistance.  Assuming,  however,  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  be  only 
£5,000,000,  and  reckoning  the  charge  for  interest  and  sinking 
fund  at  4J  per  cent,  the  yearly  expenses  of  administration  are 
brought  up  to  £2,832,000.  In  this  calculation  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  South  African  Constabulary,  the  whole  cost  of 
which  in  the  first  instance  must,  he  says,  be  charged  against  the 
Transvaal,  but  by  adding  £1,500,000,  which  is  a  fair  estimate, 
on  this  account  to  the  sum  already  named,  a  total  expenditure  of 
£4,332,000  is  arrived  at. 

To  meet  this  expenditure  the  amount  of  estimated  revenue  is 
only  £3,342,000,  but  by  revising  the  customs,  excise,  transfer 
dues,  stamps  and  licences ;  and  amalgamating  the  Post  Office  and 
Telegraph  Department,  a  further  addition  of  £125,000  is  expected. 
As  regards  the  customs  Sir  David  suggests,  among  other  charges, 
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removing  all  duties,  including  the  7^  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  on 
common  and  necessary  articles  of  food  such  as  beef,  mutton, 
bacon,  ham,  food  grains  and  flour.  He  would  place  spirits  im- 
ported beyond  sea  on  the  same  footing  as  spirits  distilled  in  the 
country.  And  he  would  have  beer  brewed  in  the  Transvaal  pay 
an  excise  duty  equal  to  the  tax  on  imported  beer.  A  very 
necessary  amendment  for,  as  Sir  David  says,  no  good  object  can 
be  gained  by  attempting  to  force  the  production  of  beer  in  a  place 
where  none  of  the  materials  for  beer  are  produced,  and  where 
brewing  can  only  be  carried  on  under  great  disadvantages.  By 
this  means  the  yearly  revenue  is  made  up  to  £3,467,000,  still 
leaving  a  deficit  of  £865,000  to  be  provided ;  and  this  without 
making  any  charge  for  the  military  garrison  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  or  providing  for  any  contribution  to  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

At  first  sight  the  prospects  of  the  revenue  meeting  the  ex- 
penditure do  not  appear  very  bright,  but  now  we  come  to  the 
most  important  part  of  the  Report,  namely  the  suggestions  as  to 
how  this  difficulty  is  to  be  overcome  ;  and  a  close  examination  of 
the  matters  which  have  led  up  to  these  suggestions  puts  an  altogether 
different  complexion  on  the  case.  First  of  all  Sir  David  notes 
that  the  cost  of  the  constabulary  is  likely  to  be  only  temporary. 
"  In  a  few  years,"  he  says,  "  the  home  Government  will  probably 
be  relieved  of  all  charge  on  this  account."  Then  he  rightly 
assumes  that  the  dynamite  monopoly  will  end,  and  that  special 
benefits  will  accrue  to  mining  property  by  the  changes  that  will 
take  place  in  the  future  administration  of  the  Netherlands  South 
African  Kail  way  Company.  Of  course  all  this  must  make  a  differ- 
ence to  the  gold-mining  companies,  although  they  have  still  much 
leeway  to  make  up  for  the  losses  of  the  last  two  years.  Sir  David 
Barbour,  however,  thinks  that  a  special  tax  of  ten  per  cent, 
imposed  on  the  net  profits  of  the  gold-mines  would  be  a  fair  tax, 
and  one  that,  with  increased  facilities  for  transport,  the  abandon- 
ment of  monopolies  and  certain  amendments  in  taxation,  the 
companies  will  be  able  to  bear. 

In  support  of  this  suggestion,  he  reminds  us  that  the  late 
Transvaal  Government  imposed  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 
net  profits  of  gold-mines  before  the  war  broke  out,  but  as  he 
frankly  admits,  "  no  revenue  was  collected  on  account  of  it." 
Here  I  seem  to  detect  a  weak  spot  in  Sir  David  Barbour's  argu- 
ment, for  if  the  tax  was  never  enforced  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  any  practical  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  a  nominal  im- 
position. To  the  ordinary  business  mind  a  sounder  plan  would 
seem  to  be  to  start  with  a  tax  of  five  per  cent.,  moving  upwards  as 
the  country  becomes  more  settled  and  dividends  increase,  more 
particularly  as  Sir  David  claims  full  advantage  in  his  calculation 
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on  account  of  the  anticipated  abolition  of  the  dynamite  monopoly 
and  the  revision  of  railway  rates.  Besides  any  tax  will  be  a 
heavy  one  for  British  investors  seeing  that  they  have  also  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  increased  income  tax  at  home.  But  that  the 
mining  properties  should  in  some  way  or  other  subscribe  directly 
to  the  revenue  which  has  to  be  raised  in  order  to  meet  the  extra 
expenses  of  the  war,  all  are  agreed,  and  if,  in  Sir  David's  opinion, 
a  ten  per  cent,  tax  at  the  outset  is  not  excessive,  then  a  ten  per 
cent,  tax  it  must  be.  The  principle  is  sound — taxation  on  results, 
not  on  effort.  Due  care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  carry  out 
the  same  principle  in  every  reform  of  taxation,  and  here  Sir 
David's  views  and  my  own  entirely  agree.  "  On  all  grounds,"  he 
says,  "  the  sound  policy  for  the  Transvaal  is  to  so  frame  its 
system  of  taxation  as  not  to  increase  unnecessarily  the  initial 
capital  expenditure,  or  enhance  the  cost  of  working  the  mines." 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  success  of  the  proposed  tax  on  mining 
profits  depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
remaining  taxation  is  devised.  But  as  any  change  in  this  respect 
will  have  to  be  gradual  I  should  prefer  to  see  a  similar  policy 
adopted  in  taxing  the  profits  of  the  mines  instead  of  going  at  once 
for  the  limit. 

I  now  pass  on  to  that  section  of  the  Report  dealing  with 
what  are  called  "  special  assets,"  that  is  assets  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  surplus  revenue  which  may  be  made 
available  in  the  future  towards  meeting  the  cost  of  the  war.  These 
assets  are :  Shares,  debentures,  bonds,  and  other  securities  be- 
longing to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
River  Colony :  the  mining  rights  under  what  is  known  as 
"  Bewaarplaatsen,"  and  lands  set  aside  in  connection  with  water 
rights ;  lands  belonging  to  the  State  in  both  Colonies,  and  the 
State  rights  in  mineral  wealth.  After  dealing  with  them  seriatim, 
Sir  David  sums  up  his  conclusions  thus  :— 

The  lands  owned  by  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  the  Transvaal  form  an 
asset  from  which  special  receipts  may  be  expected  from  time  to  time.  These 
receipts  are  not  likely  to  be  large  in  the  immediate  future. 

In  the  Transvaal  the  sale  of  the  mining  rights  in  the  Bewaarplaatsen  will 
produce  a  considerable  sum,  but  a  final  estimate  of  their  value  has  not  yet  been 
made. 

The  Transvaal  has  already  parted  with  valuable  mining  rights,  but  it  still 
retains  rights  which  arc  known  to  be  of  value,  and  other  rights  which  may 
prove  to  be  valuable.  From  this  source  considerable  receipts  may,  under 
proper  arrangements,  be  legitimately  obtained  in  the  future.  I  cannot  form  an 
estimate  of  their  total  amount,  but  I  look  on  this  asset  as  more  valuable  than 
the  mining  rights  in  the  Bewaarplaatsen.  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  mining 
rights  will  not  accrue  immediately,  and  can  only  be  expected  to  arise  from 
time  to  time  during  future  years. 

1  do  not  propose  to  reproduce  the  facts  upon  which  Sir  David 
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bases  his  opinions.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  very  little,  if 
any  opposition  is  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  There  is,  however, 
one  point  I  should  like  to  touch  upon,  and  that  point  has 
reference  to  the  Bewaarplaatsen.  The  Bewaarplaatsen  consist, 
as  everyone  knows,  of  a  number  of  plots  of  land  scattered  about 
the  Band :  "  some  are  very  valuable,  others  are  of  very  little  value ; 
some  could  be  worked  by  existing  mines,  others  could  not  be 
worked  unless  new  mines  were  formed."  For  some  time  past 
the  value  of  these  rights  has  been  a  matter  of  contention  between 
various  people  more  or  less  interested  either  financially  or 
politically  in  South  African  affairs,  and  therefore  it  is  very 
satisfactory  to  know  that  Sir  David  Barbour  is  able  to  arrive  at 
an  approximate,  if  not  a  definite,  value.  Kef  erring  to  the 
Bewaarplaatsen  in  the  House  of  Commons  towards  the  end 
of  last  year,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  accepted  their  value  to  be 
£44,000,000,  and  other  non-experts  have  fallen  into  similar  error. 
There  will,  however,  be  no  further  excuse  for  mistakes  of  this 
kind,  seeing  that  Sir  David  has  laid  it  down  that : — 

None  of  the  persons  who  attach  a  high  value  to  the  Bewaarplaatsen  have 
brought  forward  the  details  of  any  calculation  by  which  their  value  could  be 
determined,  and  I  doubt  if  any  such  calculation  has  been  made  by  them.  The 
persons  who  attach  a  moderate  value  to  them  appear  to  rue  to  have  been  in  the 
best  position  to  form  a  sound  judgment  of  the  subject,  and  their  evidence  is 
corroborated  by  the  results  of  calculations  of  the  approximate  value  which  have 
been  made  by  two  persons  working  independently  of  each  other. 

From  these  approximate  calculations  he  arrives  at  the  result 
that  the  value  of  the  Bewaarplaatsen,  if  sold  immediately,  "  lies 
between  £1,750,000  and  £2,750,000,"  and  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  view.  In  any  event,  it  is  better 
in  business  matters  to  settle  your  policy  upon  an  actual  rather 
than  upon  an  uncertain  capital. 

Finally  we  have  the  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the  war 
which  Sir  David  Barbour  considers  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Eiver  Colony  should  jointly  pay.  Very  wisely  he  refuses  to  specify 
any  particular  sum ;  but  he  assumes  that  the  contribution  will  be 
limited  to  the  amount  that  the  Colonies  can  raise  "  without  im- 
posing excessive  taxation  or  starving  the  administration."  Here 
perhaps  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  in  dealing  with 
the  finances  of  the  Orange  Kiver  Colony,  Sir  David  refers  to  the 
question  of  that  Colony's  subscription  to  the  expenses  of  the  war 
as  "  practically,  a  negligible  quantity."  It  will  therefore  be  seen 
that,  for  some  time  to  come,  whatever  amount  may  be  settled 
upon  as  the  joint  contribution,  the  greater  part  will  have  to  come 
from  the  Transvaal. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Sir  David  is  that  the  Government 
should  fix  the  maximum  sum  which  "  under  any  circumstances  " 
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they  would  require  to  be  paid  by  the  new  Colonies,  and  that  such 
portions  of  the  total  amount  so  fixed,  "as  it  may  be  found  from 
time  to  time  that  the  Colonies  can  bear,"  should  be  charged 
against  them.  And  to  this  he  adds  that  "if,  in  the  course  of 
time,  it  is  found  that  the  Colonies  are  unable  to  pay  the  whole 
sum,"  under  the  conditions  as  to  taxation  and  cost  of  adminis- 
tration which  he  has  specified,  "  the  balance  should  be  written  off." 

The  total  contribution  proposed  by  Sir  David  is  £55,000,000. 
At  the  time  he  left  England  for  South  Africa,  the  Treasury  had 
issued  for  war  purposes  £10,000,000  in  Exchequer  bonds  repay- 
able in  three  years,  £3,000,000  in  Exchequer  bonds  repayable  in 
five  years,  £30,000,000  as  a  war  loan  repayable  in  ten  years,  and 
£12,000,000  in  Treasury  bills  of  from  three  to  twelve  months' 
currency.  And  it  forms  part  of  Sir  David's  proposal  that  "  as 
these  sums  fall  due  the  whole  or  such  portions  of  them  as  the 
colonies  may  at  the  time  be  able  to  bear  in  the  form  of  debt 
should  be  paid  off  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loans  to  be  raised 
by  the  colonies  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Imperial  Government." 

That  Sir  David  should  have  suggested  so  large  a  contribution 
may  possibly  surprise  the  self-constituted  critics  who  dearly  love 
to  tell  the  British  taxpayer  that  all  the  cost  of  the  war  will  come 
out  of  his  pocket.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
colonies  may  perhaps  regard  the  sum  as  greater  than  they  think 
their  share  ought  to  be.  But  to  men  who  view  the  matter  with 
an  impartial  mind,  who  have  no  axe  of  their  own  to  grind,  the 
amount  appears  a  fair  and  equitable  one.  Moreover,  it  has  the 
special  merit  of  being  a  fixed  quantity — a  limit,  so  to  speak — and 
that  is  what  people  who  intend  putting  money  into  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  want  to  know.  Intending  settlers 
will  also  be  aware  what  they  have  to  face.  On  these  grounds  alone 
the  principle  is  to  be  commended.  Finally  Sir  David  Barbour 
may  be  congratulated  upon  having  performed  a  very  difficult 
task  in  a  manner  eminently  satisfactory  both  to  himself  and 
the  country,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  Cabinet  when  the  time  arrives  for  giving  considera- 
tion to  his  proposals. 

THE  EDITOB. 
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SHOPS   AND   SHOPPING   LAWS    IN   AUS- 
TRALIA  AND   NEW   ZEALAND 

IN  the  Colonies  statutes  to  regulate  retail  shops  came  later 
than  factory  laws.  Factory  Acts  began  to  appear  as  early 
as  1873.  Only  one  shop  law  worth  mentioning  was  passed 
before  1892.  There  were  reasons,  political  and  social,  which 
caused  more  hesitation  in  the  second  case  than  in  the  first. 

Politically,  factory-owners  count  for  very  much  less  in  the 
colonies  than  those  they  employ ;  their  numbers  are,  of  course, 
very  small  in  proportion,  and  their  money  has  much  less  regard 
paid  to  it  at  the  Antipodes  than  in  England.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  earth  there  is  no  costly  and  powerful  party  machine  to  be 
kept  up  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  rich.  Nor  do  the  merchants, 
squatters,  and  small  farmers  in  the  Colonies  sympathise  at  all 
warmly  with  the  factory-owner,  from  whom  they  are  often 
divided  by  the  line  of  cleavage  which  separates,  free  traders  from 
protectionists.  When  fighting  in  unison  with  his  workmen  the 
colonial  manufacturer  is  a  power — witness  the  customs  tariffs. 
But  when  he  is  at  odds  with  his  people  he  is  not  a  man  of  very 
many  friends. 

The  shopkeepers  are  in  a  different  case.  Were  it  possible 
to  regulate  the  hours  of  large  retail  shops  without  interfering 
with  small  tradesmen  the  task  would  be  comparatively  simple. 
But  the  wit  of  man  cannot  devise  a  scheme  with  any  show 
of  equity  in  it  which  will  be  effectual  to  restrict  the  big 
establishments  and  yet  leave  the  little  shops  untouched.  If  it 
is  right  that  shops  in  which  many  hands  are  employed  should 
have  their  hours  of  business  lessened,  then  the  same  reasoning 
applies  to  places  where  there  are  but  few  hands1— to  all  shops, 
in  short,  where  any  paid  labour  is  engaged.  Hours  and  con- 
ditions which  are  unjust  in  the  case  of  paid  labour  are  equally 
unfair  to  unpaid  labour,  even  that  of  members  of  the  shop- 
owner's  family.  Finally,  if  shops  in  which  all  the  work  is  done 
by  the  owner  or  his  wife  are  alone  exempted,  then  the  injustice 
of  leaving  them  open  while  shutting  up  their  trade  competitors 
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is  too  manifest  for  the  distinction  to  be  preserved  for  any  length 
of  time.  Public  opinion,  when  once  it  is  reconciled  to  shutting 
any  shops  of  a  class  or  trade,  soon  becomes  converted  to  closing 
them  all  at  the  same  hour  and  on  the  same  holidays. 

Then  comes  the  difficulty.  Man  for  man,  shopkeepers  may 
not  be  as  prominent  in  a  community  as  manufacturers.  But  they 
are  far  more  numerous.  Small  and  large  together  they  equal  the 
shop  assistants,  and  in  some  towns  outnumber  them.  They  are  all 
adults,  too,  and  have  votes,  and  in  some  colonies  their  wives  have 
votes  also.  So  strong  are  they  as  a  class  that  if  they  were 
solidly  united  against  legal  interference  with  their  business  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  shopping  law  would  be  found  on  the  statute- 
books.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  the  fair  day's  work  they 
are  not  united.  Over  and  over  again  agitations  for  voluntary 
early  closing  have  enlisted  the  support  of  the  majority  of  them, 
and  only  been  beaten  by  the  minority.  Once  make  plain  to  the 
average  Colonial  shopkeeper  that  his  business  will  not  suffer  by 
having  to  be  done  within  reasonable  hours  and  he  straightway 
becomes  a  friend  of  early  closing.  Well  he  may,  for  if  there  is 
an  occupation  where  long  hours  are  an  absurdity  from  the  point 
of  view  both  of  master  and  man,  it  is  the  shopkeeper's.  It  is 
possible  to  argue  that  by  long  hours  of  work  in  factories  more 
profit  may  be  made  for  the  owners  than  by  short  hours.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  argue  that  the  customers  of  shops  will  buy 
less  because  they  have  to  do  their  buying  in  fifty- two  hours  of 
the  week  instead  of  in  sevent)r.  In  practice  it  is  quickly  found 
in  the  Colonial  towns  where  legal  closing  is  enforced  that  the 
purchases  of  the  public  are  not  affected  by  the  change.  During 
the  first  few  weeks  after  a  closing  law  is  applied  this  or  that  shop 
may  lose  a  little  custom,  just  as  a  few  stray  buyers  may  be 
inconvenienced  and  may  complain,  may  even  write  to  the  papers 
wrathfully.  The  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  any  shop  is  per- 
manently deprived  of  much  business. 

As  a  general  rule,  there  is  surprisingly  little  shifting  of 
business  from  one  to  another  under  any  closing  system  drawn 
with  common  care.  There  are  certain  classes  of  shops,  however, 
in  touching  which  caution  has  to  be  shown  and  concessions 
made.  No  ruler  less  powerful  than  a  Czar  may  meddle  with  the 
sale  of  newspapers.  To  shut  up  an  eating-house  or  hotel,  or 
stop  the  sale  of  tea  and  coffee  and  aerated  waters  when  people 
are  making  holiday,  or  on  Saturday  afternoons,  or  even  early  in 
the  evening,  would  half  ruin  the  traders  affected  and  grievously 
annoy  the  public.  Hairdressers  and  photographers,  too,  would  be 
unfairly  hit  if  closed  on  Saturday  afternoons ;  that  very  large 
class  of  their  customers  who  are  neither  idle  nor  rich  come  to 
their  shops  most  often  on  that  day.  To  close  butchers  on 
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Saturdays,  or  fishmongers  or  fruitsellers  on  any  day,  is  by 
common  consent  out  of  the  question,  for  reasons  which  have 
special  force  in  hot  climates.  The  chemist's,  again,  is  a  trade 
which  cannot  be  lightly  interfered  with.  The  result  is  that  the 
framer  of  an  early  closing  Act  is  at  once  confronted  with  half-a- 
dozen  classes  of  shopkeepers,  to  whom  he  must  promise  special 
treatment,  and  whose  exemption  makes  the  hostile  minority  in  the 
classes  to  be  regulated  more  refractory  than  ever. 

Then,  when  the  law-maker  has  placated  the  vendors  of 
perishable  goods,  the  holiday  traders,  and  the  dealers  in  urgent 
necessities,  he  is  met  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  city  and 
suburb,  and  the  diverging  habits  and  methods  of  town  and 
.country.  To  the  country  settlers  the  grievances  of  the  city 
shop-assistants  used  to  sound  like  a  story  of  unreal  life  in  a 
distant  land.  In  the  home  districts  of  the  farmers,  miners, 
shepherds,  and  bushmen,  there  were  no  big  and  busy  shops  with 
glittering  front  windows,  behind  the  shows  of  which  men  are 
kept  bustling  about  and  women  standing  on  their  feet  from 
morning  until  after  dark.  There  were  no  workrooms  where  the 
air  might  be  hot  and  vitiated,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements 
unwholesome.  Youths  and  girls  who  have  to  serve  behind  the 
counter  every  day,  and  all  day,  from  Monday  morning  until 
Saturday  night,  and  who  hear  enviously  of  the  cricket  and 
football,  of  the  pic-nics,  the  boating  and  cycling  parties  of  their 
more  fortunate  fellow-workers,  are  not  found  up  the  country. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  industrial  life  in  Collins  Street  to  business  as 
done  in  a  bush  township.  The  country  storekeeper  is  not  over- 
much troubled  by  having  to  watch  the  shop  vigilantly  through  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  evening,  in  fear  of  having  his  business 
snapped  up  by  some  more  wide-awake  neighbour.  His  life  is  not 
one  of  whirling  hurry.  In  the  out-of-the-wTay  townships  of  the 
Australian  interior,  or  the  quiet  New  Zealand  valleys,  the  advent 
of  a  customer  is  an  agreeable  break  in  the  monotony  of  store  life. 
The  storekeeper,  who  probably  has  a*  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  is  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  greets  the  visitor  cheerfully  and  serves  him 
leisurely ;  they  are  more  than  likely  to  be  old  acquaintances,  and 
as  articles  are  handed  over  and  parcels  made  up,  the  pair  exchange 
the  news  of  the  country  side.  When  it  is  the  farmer's  wife  who 
drives  up  to  the  store  to  make  household  purchases,  and  the 
storekeeper's  wife  or  daughter  who  attend  to  her,  the  gossip  is 
not  shorter,  though  it  does  not  end  as  it  often  does  with  the  men, 
in  a  stroll  to  the  bar-room  of  the  neighbouring  public  house.  To 
apply  elaborate  early  closing  laws  to  rough-and-ready  methods 
and  free-and-easy  manners  of  this  primitive  kind  would  be  too 
ridiculous.  At  the  same  time  something  has  had  to  be  done  even 
with  country  shops.  All  rural  districts  are  not  equally  rough  and 
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thinly  peopled ;  all  townships  are  not  sleepy  hollows.  There  are 
many  stages  of  transition  from  the  city  "  emporium  "  of  several 
storeys  to  the  long,  low,  shingle-roofed  store  with  -its  broad 
verandah  and  miscellaneous  contents,  and  its  mingled  odours  of 
cheese,  American  apples,  moleskins,  bacon,  brown  sugar,  and 
boots.  Where  was  the  line  to  be  drawn  ? 

To  make  a  law  for  urban  traders,  and  no  law  for  rural,  meant 
that  shops  a  few  yards  outside  an  artificial  boundary  might  remain 
open  whilst  their  competitors  just  inside  it  had  to  be  closed.  The 
framers  of  shopping  laws  had  to  take  into  account  the  widely 
differing  conditions  of  urban,  suburban,  and  country  life,  as  well  as 
the  claims  of  certain  classes  of  shopkeepers  to  a  measure  of  exemp- 
tion, greater  or  less.  They  were  everywhere  appealed  to  in  the 
name  of  small  and  struggling  tradesmen  not  to  harass  the  humbler 
class  of  retailer  whilst  endeavouring  to  protect  the  servants  of  the 
larger.  They  were  warned  against  interfering  with  the  con- 
venience of  the  public — selfish,  all-powerful,  and  very  touchy 
where  its  daily  habits  are  concerned.  They  were  coldly  advised 
not  to  do  their  own  political  party  a  mischief.  As  against  all 
these  deterrents  they  had,  however,  one  strong  argument.  Eetail 
shops  are  not  wealth-producers.  No  nation  is  the  richer  because 
an  insane  competition  leads  its  shopkeepers  to  make  prisoners  of 
themselves  and  slaves  of  their  servants.  No  community  is  made 
poorer  because  it  exercises  just  the  amount  of  self-restraint 
involved  in  finishing  its  domestic  buying  an  hour  or  two  before 
bed-time.  The  utmost  the  public  is  asked  to  do  is  to  make  an 
occasional  and  trifling  sacrifice  of  convenience.  Nevertheless,  for 
the  reasons  before  given,  the  colonial  law-makers  who  have  set 
about  the  regulation  of  shopping  have  had  a  thorny  path  to  tread. 
Party  politics  at  the  Antipodes  are  'vin  spirit  very  much  what  they 
are  in  older  countries ;  the  politician  who  has  tackled  a  difficult 
job  must  expect  that  the  enemy  will  make  all  that  can  be  made 
out  of  his  difficulties ;  and  that,  when  he  endeavours  to  deal  with 
the  common,  small,  and  familiar  transactions  of  every-day  life  the 
details  of  his  proposals  will  leave  ample  openings  for  the  attacks  of 
sarcasm  and  humour.  The  public  loves  to  see  social  reformers 
laughed  at,  even  when  its  conscience  bids  it  support  reform ;  it 
may  obey  conscience,  but  it  owes  a  grudge  to  the  men  who  have 
awakened  it. 

Shopping  laws  in  the  colonies  have  been  resorted  to  only  after 
the  failure  of  many  attempts  to  secure  early  closing  by  voluntary 
agreements.  For  the  abuses  which  in  the  larger  Australian  cities 
converted  public  opinion  to  the  need  for  restricting  laws  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  official  blue-books  on  factories  and  shops 
in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  South  Australia. 
Even  in  New  Zealand,  where  there  are  no  large  cities,  shop  hours, 
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though  seldom  barbarously  long,  were  often  longer  than  there 
was  any  need  for  ;  and  everywhere  shop-assistants  felt  resentfully 
that  they  were  almost  the  only  class  which  had  to  go  without  the 
weekly  half-holiday. 

The  first  shopping  law  calling  for  a  sketch  in  any  detail  is 
that  of  New  Zealand.  This  is  partly  because,  with  the  exception 
of  a  mild  and  rather  ineffectual  section  of  the  Victorian  Factories 
Act  of  1885,  it  was  the  earliest  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question. 
It  was  passed  in  compartments,  after  a  long  and  interesting  tussle 
lasting  through  the  five  years  1891-95.  New  Zealand,  the  most 
decentralised  of  the  Colonies,  might  hardly  have  been  expected 
to  be  the  first  to  move  in  such  a  direction  ;  and,  indeed,  it  cost 
more  trouble  and  friction  to  pass  the  Shops  and  Shop- Assistants' 
Act  there  than  to  pass  any  of  the  other  dozen  or  so  of  labour 
statutes  which  were  its  contemporaries.  The  party  opposed  to 
these  measures  picked  it  out  as  the  most  promising  battle-ground, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  an  infinite  amount  of  wrangling  spread 
over  five  sessions  that  the  substance  of  the  Bill  was  at  last 
allowed  to  be  enacted.  In  its  incomplete  form  it  caused  much 
complaining  and  many  law-suits  in  1894  and  1895,  but  after  the 
Upper  House  allowed  it  to  be  made  fairly  complete  in  the  latter 
year,  its  course  has  run  very  smoothly.  Indeed,  the  opposition 
to  it  was  from  the  first  mainly  political. 

The  following  are  its  chief  points.  All  shops  are  to  be  kept 
clean  and  ventilated.  All  shop-assistants  must  be  allowed  an 
hour  for  their  mid-day  meal ;  otherwise  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
hours  during  which  males  of  more  than  eighteen  may  serve  in 
shops.  Females  and  boys  under  eighteen,  however,  are  limited 
to  fifty-two  hours  a  week  and  to  nine  and  a  half  in  any  one  day, 
exclusive  of  meal-times.  As  an  hour  is  given  up  to  the  mid-day 
meal  this  in  practice  means  that  in  shops  which  open  at  8  A.M. 
the  women  and  boys  must  quit  work  not  later  than  0.30  P.M. 
Overtime  is  allowred  on  forty  days  a  year  and  for  not  more  than 
three  hours  daily.  The  New  Zealand  law  is  not  ostensibly  an 
early  closing  act,  though  by  the  limit  placed  on  the  working 
hours  of  women  and  boys  it  indirectly  leads  to  early  closing.  Its 
first  object  was  to  obtain  a  weekly  half-holiday  for  as  many  shop- 
keepers and  shop-hands  as  possible.  To  this  end  the  Act  provides 
that  shops  generally  in  cities,  boroughs,  and  town  districts  *  are 
to  be  closed  at  1  P.M.  on  the  afternoon  of  one  week-day  in  each 
week.  With  certain  exceptions  all  shops  must  close  on  the  same 
day.  In  weeks  when  there  is  a  public  holiday  the  statutory  half- 
holiday  is  waived.  Each  locality  must  choose  the  day  in  the 
week  which  is  to  be  its  legal  half-holiday.  The  choice  must  be 

*  "Town  districts"  are  sparsely-peopled  suburbs  or  villages  too  small  to  be 
ranked  as  boroughs. 
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made  by  the  local  council  every  January,  and  must  not  be  altered 
during  the  year.  Where  districts  are  contiguous  or  nearly  so 
delegates  from  the  local  authorities  meet  together  and  appoint  a 
common  half-holiday. 

In  practice  Saturday  is  hardly  ever  selected.  Out  of 
105  districts  only  two  chose  it  for  the  year  1901.  It  is  market 
day,  and  the  rural  interest  is  too  strong  in  New  Zealand  for 
farmers'  habits  to  be  interfered  with.  All  that  can  be  done 
is  to  give  all  shopkeepers  the  right  of  closing  on  Saturday 
instead  of  the  day  chosen  by  the  town  council.  Some  shop- 
keepers do  this,  but  not  many.  Factory-owners  who  are  also 
shopkeepers  may  close  their  shops  on  the  day  chosen  for  the 
factory  half-holiday  instead  of  the  shops  half-holiday  where  the 
two  fall  on  different  days.  It  is  also  provided  that  where  the 
shops  holiday  is  Saturday  afternoon  butchers,  barbers,  and 
photographers  may  choose  some  other  day  and  close  on  that. 
In  effect  the  local  councils  quietly  avoid  the  various  difficulties 
and  complications  which  have  to  be  considered  where  Saturday 
is  chosen  by  almost  always  choosing  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 
These  authorities  have  power  to  change  the  factory  holiday  so  as 
to  make  it  the  same  day  as  that  for  shops.  They  do  not  interfere 
with  it,  however.  The  factory  hands  take  their  half -holiday  on 
Saturday,  shopkeepers  and  their  assistants  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday.  Chemists',  fruiterers'  and  confectioners'  shops,  rail- 
way bookstalls,  hotels  and  restaurants  in  towns  and  all  shops  in 
the  country  are  exempted  from  the  closing  law.  It  was  thought 
enough  to  require  that  all  assistants  employed  in  these  should 
have  a  half-holiday  on  any  day  convenient  to  the  employer.  The 
Prohibition  Party  in  the  colony  tried  very  hard  to  get  hotel  bars 
closed  like  ordinary  shops,  but  were  beaten. 

Proper  seats  must  be  provided  for  shop-women,  who  must  be 
allowed  to  use  them  at  reasonable  intervals.  No  shopkeeper  may 
directly  or  indirectly  prohibit  their  use ;  or  employ  any  woman 
so  continuously  as  to  prevent  her  from  using  them  ;  or  dismiss 
her  or  reduce  her  wages  for  sitting  down  unless  he  can  prove  that 
she  did  so  for  an  unreasonably  long  time.  On  the  whole  shop- 
managers  now  pay  this  part  of  the  Act  a  fair  amount  of  respect. 

One  section  of  the  New  Zealand  Act  is  still  unique  in  the 
colonies.  Under  it  all  banks  and  merchants'  offices — other  than 
shipping,  tramway,  and  newspaper  offices — must  be  closed  at 
5  P.M.  as  well  as  during  the  weekly  half-holiday.  The  clerks, 
however,  may  work  overtime  on  ten  days  a  month  for  not  more 
than  three  hours  daily.  Each  office,  moreover,  is  given  two 
half-yearly  periods  of  four  weeks  each  for  making  up  half-yearly 
balances.  During  these  the  regulation  is  entirely  suspended. 

To  Victoria  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  colony  to  take 
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any  steps  to  forbid  the  useless  absurdity  of  keeping  shops  open 
until  all  hours  of  the  night.  A  section  of  the  Factories  and  Shops 
Act  of  1885  fixed  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  on  five  week-days, 
and  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  as  the  hours  for  closing  shops 
in  towns  generally.  The  usual  number  of  classes  of  shops  were 
exempted,  and  municipal  councils  were  allowed  to  pass  by-laws 
permitting  other  classes  to  remain  open  after  the  hours  named. 
On  the  other  hand  the  councils  were'  given  power  to  close 
them  earlier.  It  was  left  to  them  to  fix  the  penalties  for 
breaches  of  the  closing  law.  The  results  of  the  whole  arrange- 
ment were  uneven  and  unsatisfactory.  This  will  scarcely  surprise 
anyone  who  knows  what  the  average  colonial  town  councillor 
thought  of  labour  laws  a  dozen  years  ago.  Nothing  further  was 
done,  however,  for  eleven  years.  Then,  on  the  passing  of  the 
notable  Factories  and  Shops  Law  of  1896,  Mr.  Peacock  took  in  hand 
the  question  of  regulating  shopping.  His  law  gave  to  the  Governor 
in  council  power  to  proclaim  a  weekly  half-holiday  in  any  trade 
on  receipt  of  a  petition  from  a  majority  of  the  shopkeepers 
engaged  in  it.  In  the  same  way  a  majority  of  sellers  of  bread, 
milk,  and  meat  could  obtain  a  notice  prohibiting  the  delivery 
of  these  foods  in  towns  during  one  half -holiday  a  week  or  on 
one  monthly  whole  holiday.  The  delivery  of  milk  after  noon  on 
Sunday  was  forbidden.  To  the  central  government  was  also 
transferred  the  fixing  of  penalties  for  breaking  the  law  and  also 
power  to  extend  the  Shopping  Acts  to  country  districts.  The 
working  hours  of  shop-women  and  boys  under  sixteen  wrere  cut 
down  to  fifty-two  a  week  as  in  New  Zealand,  and  to  nine  a  day 
on  ordinary  days,  with  an  interval  of  half-an-hour  for  a  meal  after 
five  hours.  Once  a  week  eleven  hours  might  be  worked.  Seats 
for  shop-women  had  to  be  provided — one  seat  for  every  three 
girls.  Every  shop-assistant  was  to  have  a  half -holiday,  on  some 
day  of  the  week  other  than  Sunday,  whether  his  master's  shop 
was  closed  or  not.  In  dealing  with  what  are  called  " mixed" 
shops,  the  framer  of  the  Act  tried  to  be  considerate  to  the  smaller 
retailers.  Where  an  occupier  was  accustomed  to  sell  two  kinds 
of  goods  in  the  same  shop,  and  only  one  kind  were  goods  of  a  trade 
subject  to  the  closing  rule,  it  was  to  be  sufficient  if  he  stopped 
the  sale  of  that  kind  at  the  legal  hour  and  removed  or  locked 
up  the  goods  in  question.  He  might  go  on  selling  anything  else, 
and  might  keep  his  shop  open.  This  permission  could,  of  course, 
be  of  very  little  use  to  any  but  dealers  on  the  humblest  scale,  for 
whose  benefit,  presumably,  it  was  inserted  in  the  Act. 

Even  after  1896,  then,  the  Victorian  law  did  not  in  so  many 
words  close  all  shops  in  towns  and  suburbs  on  the  weekly  half- 
holiday.  Unlike  the  New  Zealand  Act  it  still  left  the  initiative 
to  the  shopkeepers,  and  gave  municipal  councils  or  ministers 
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power  to  stand  in  the  way.  It  did  not  simply  say  that  shops 
generally  were  to  close.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  an  early 
closing  law,  which  the  New  Zealand  Act  was  not.  Otherwise 
there  was  a  general  resemblance  between  the  two,  and,  whatever 
their  defects,  they  made  an  end  of  the  overworking  of  women  and 
boys  in  shops.  In  1900  the  Victorian  lawmakers  took  a  long 
step  forward.  Not  now  content  with  restricting  the  hours  of 
women  and  young  boys,  they  applied  the  fifty-two  hours  limit 
to  all  males  employed  in  and  about  shops  in  Melbourne  and  its 
suburbs.  Carters,  porters,  and  night  watchmen  were  alone 
excepted.  All  shops  in  Melbourne,  therefore,  depending  on 
hired  labour  are  effectually  compelled  to  close  early,  for  no  one 
can  be  kept  in  to  conduct  them. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1900  the  New  Zealand  and 
Victorian  shops  laws  supplied  the  only  object-lessons  for  ex- 
perimentalists in  the  colonies.  Then  they  were  displaced  by  the 
Early  Closing  Act  of  New  South  Wales,  passed  in  December 
1899,  and  which  divides  with  the  Queensland  law  of  the  following 
year  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  thorough-going  enactment 
of  early  closing  in  existence.  Even  under  this  law,  however,  it 
appears  that  the  need  for  different  treatment  of  city  and  country 
districts  is  recognised,  as,  indeed,  it  is  in  all  the  colonies ;  and  a 
very  liberal  interpretation  is  placed  in  New  South  Wales  on  the 
words  "  country  shopping  districts,"  for  they  signify  all  munici- 
palities other  than  Greater  Sydney  and  Newcastle.  Substantial 
towns  like  Goulburn  therefore  are  classed  as  country  districts. 
This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  their  shops  need  not  close. 
Shops  generally  in  "  country  "  towns  must  close  at  1  P.M.  on  one 
day  a  week ;  at  6  P.M.  on  four  days  a  week ;  and  at  10  P.M.  on  the 
sixth  day.  Rural  districts  may  be  defined  and  brought  into  line 
by  proclamation.  In  and  near  Sydney  and  Newcastle  shopkeepers 
have  the  right  to  choose  whether  they  will  observe  the  half- 
holiday  on  Wednesday  or  Saturday.  If  they  choose  Wednesday 
they  must  keep  the  following  closing  hours  every  week : — 

Wednesday 1  P.M. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday         .         .         .6  P.M. 
Saturday 10  P.M. 

Should  the  shopkeeper,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer  a  Saturday 
half -holiday,  the  hours  for  the  week  will  be  these : — 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  .         .          .6  P.M. 

Friday  .         ,,. .   10  P.M. 

Saturday      .'.',*.  .  •     1  P.M. 

Each  shopkeeper  on  making  his  choice  must  notify  the  Minister 
in  charge  of  the  Act,  and  after  making  his  choice  must  abide  by 
it  for  at  least  three  months.  If  he  does  not  trouble  himself  to 
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make  or  notify  any  choice,  he  is  considered  to  have  chosen  the 
Wednesday  half-holiday.  Hairdressers'  shops  may  he  open  until 
7.30,  and  chemists  and  flower-shops  until  nine  on  the  evenings 
when  ordinary  shops  must  close  at  six.  Fruiterers,  tobacconists, 
confectioners,  newsagents,  the  keepers  of  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
wine-shops,  and  undertakers'  shops,  may  ply  their  businesses 
nightly  until  eleven.  The  apposition  of  undertakers  to  hotel  and 
wine-shop  keepers  suggests  that  this  portion  of  the  Bill  may  be 
the  work  of  a  draughtsman  of  severe  views,  on  temperance. 
Some  law-makers  have  found  a  stumbling-block  in  wThat  are 
called  " mixed"  shops.  A  man  may  sell  perishable  articles,  the 
sale  of  which  ought  not  to  be  restricted,  and  also  other  goods  in 
the  same  shop.  Is  his  place  to  be  closed  or  not  ?  In  Victoria 
and  New  Zealand  painful  efforts  have  been  made  to  disentangle 
the  knot  ?  The  Kew  South  Wales  Act  cuts  it.  Where  any  class 
of  goods  in  a  shop  are  of  a  kind  the  sale  of  which  is  forbidden 
after  a  certain  hour,  the  shop  may  not  remain  open.  Hawkers 
must  cease  selling  at  the  hours  when  shops  close.  Finally, 
overtime,  instead  of  being  allowed  on  forty  days,  as  in  Victoria, 
is  cut  down  to  three  hours  on  twelve  days  in  the  year. 

This  law  worked  well  enough  in  New  South  Wales  to  tempt 
the  South  Australians  to  adopt  it  twelve  months  afterwards. 
Their  Early  Closing  Act  is  virtually  a  copy  of  that  just  outlined, 
at  any  rate  in  the  division  relating  to  shops  in  Adelaide  and  its 
suburbs.  As  there  are  no  other  towns  in  South  Australia  of  any 
considerable  size,  the  sections  of  the  Sydney  law  dealing  with 
country  shopping  districts  were  not  imitated.  It  was  thought 
enough  to  enact  that  a  majority  of  shopkeepers  in  any  country 
district  might  petition  the  Government  to  gazette  fixed  hours  for 
closing  their  shops,  and  also  select  an  afternoon  for  a  weekly  half- 
holiday.  A  list  of  no  less  than  eleven  classes  of  exempted  shops 
are  found  in  the  schedule  of  the  Act.  There  is  the  usual  pro- 
vision that  each  assistant  employed  in  these  shops  is  to  have  a 
half -holiday  on  some  day  of  the  week.  As  in  other  colonies, 
hawkers  and  peddlers  have  to  cease  selling  at  the  same  time  as 
other  retailers.  A  rather  dangerous  little  proviso  permits  a  shop- 
keeper to  continue  for  half-an-hour  after  closing  time  to  serve 
any  customers  who  were  in  the  shop  when  the  hour  for  closing 
struck. 

The  same  small  proviso  in  rather  worse  shape  is  found  in  the 
law  relating  to  shops  enacted  in  Queensland  in  the  same  month 
of  1900,  and  which  forms  Part  VIII.  of  the  Queensland  Factories 
and  Shops  Act.  In  its  more  important  features  this  law  may  well 
delight  the  shop  reformer.  It  fixes  a  Saturday  half-holiday  for 
Brisbane  and  all  the  suburbs  within  a  ten-mile  radius,  and  closes 
shops  at  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  night,  and  at  six  o'clock  on  the  first 
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four  evenings  of  the  week.  In  districts  other  than  Brisbane,  the 
shopkeepers  may  take  a  poll  as  to  which  afternoon  shall  be  the 
half-holiday.  Butchers  and  hairdressers  may  unite  in  fixing  a 
special  day  for  the  half-holiday  in  their  trades,  and  nine  classes 
of  shops  are  exempted  from  closing,  though  their  occupiers  must 
give  assistants  a  half-holiday.  Oddly  enough,  the  half -holiday 
for  these  assistants  begins  at  two  o'clock,  though  the  regulated 
shops  close  at  one  o'clock.  The  hours  of  male  assistants  in 
exempted  shops  are,  moreover,  limited  to  sixty  a  week,  except  in 
the  case  of  barmen,  whose  hours  may  be  seventy-two.  Females 
and  boys  under  sixteen  in  these  shops  must  not  be  employed  for 
more  than  twelve  hours  a  day,  exclusive  of  meal  times.  In  the 
regulated  shops,  no  female  or  boy  under  sixteen  may  be  worked 
for  more  than  fifty-two  hours  a  week,  or  nine  and  a  half  a  day. 

So  far  as  the  half-holiday  is  concerned,  it  has  been  left  for 
Queensland  to  get  first  to  the  goal  by  the  short  cut  of  closing  the 
shops  in  and  around  her  chief  city  on  Saturdays.  This  is  inter- 
esting to  colonists,  because  Queensland  is  commonly  looked  on  as 
the  intrenched  camp  of  colonial  Conservatism.  Victoria  stands 
alone  in  limiting  the  hours  of  shop-assistants,  men  and  women 
alike,  to  fifty-two  a  week ;  while  New  Zealand,  now  left  behind 
by  Australia  in  the  matter  of  early  closing,  is  still  the  one  colony 
which  shortens  the  working  time  of  merchants'  clerks.  In 
New  Zealand,  moreover,  the  shop-assistants  have  the  Industrial 
Arbitration  Court  to  go  to  if  they  want  to  have  their  hours 
regulated. 

W.  P.  BEEVES 
(Agent-General  for  New  Zealand). 
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THE   FOREIGN   OFFICE   FROM   WITHIN 

THE  "  work  "  of  the  Foreign  Office,  in  the  most  catholic  sense 
of  the  word,  needs  no  heralding  or  bringing  to  public  notice,  for 
History,  since  the  days  of  Charles  James  Fox,  the  first  Minister 
of  the  Crown  who  bore  the  title  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  proves  abundantly  how  important  a  part  the  Foreign  Office 
has  played  in  the  diplomatic  Tragi-Comedy  of  nations. 

Yet  by  reason  of  this  very  prominence  it  may  be  found  all  the 
more  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  modes  and  methods  of 
carrying  out  its  work,  adopted  by  the  great  Downing  Street 
Office,  an  office  which  controls,  probably  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  department  of  the  Government,  the  vast  and 
vital  interests  of  the  most  wide-spread  Empire  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  that  far-seeing  historian,  Mr. 
Percy  Melville  Thornton,  in  his  introduction  to  Foreign  Secretaries 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  wrote : 

No  sane  man  acquainted  with  the  position  of  affairs  can  desire  for  England 
that  she  should  make  extravagant  displays  of  physical  force,  or  do  more  than 
prepare  to  defend  herself  when  her  interests,  treaties,  or  rights  are  assailed ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  open  to  throw  the  weight  of  an  enormous  influence  into 
the  scale  where  it  is  most  likely  to  preserve  the  healthy  balance  of  power  in  a 
Europe  which  refuses  to  disarm,  and  whose  leading  nations  have  constituted 
their  territories  into  opposing  fortresses. 

To-day  there  is  all  the  more  reason  to  throw  the  weight  of  our 
Empire's  influence  into  the  scale  for  peace,  as  of  late  years  the 
work  of  the  Foreign  Office,  owing  mainly  to  the  growth  of  protec- 
torates and  of  what  are  euphemistically  termed  "  spheres  of 
influence,"  has  extended  as  well  as  augmented,  and,  in  addition 
to  its  essentially  diplomatic  nature,  has  assumed  an  administrative 
character.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  new  appointment  has 
recently  been  made,  namely  that  of  "  Superintendent  of  African 
Protectorates." 

Canning,  Aberdeen,  Palmerston,  Wellington,  Granville, 
Malmesbury,  Russell,  Clarendon,  Derby,  Salisbury,  and  Rosebery 
have  during  the  past  century  each  in  turn  directed  our  foreign 
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policy.  Volumes  have  been  written  and  volumes  will  continue  to 
be  published  respecting  their  successes  and  failures,  their  temerity 
or  timidity,  their  sagacious  prescience  or  their  want  of  foresight, 
but  it  is  not  so  much  my  present  object  to  descant  upon  these 
great  men  as  to  describe  the  inner  working  of  the  Office  over 
which  they  have,  one  and  all,  so  ably  presided. 

It  is  curious  how  apathetic  the  public  in  general  seems  as  to 
the  conduct  of  great  Departments  of  State  :  foreign  complications 
arise,  and  attention  is  directed  to  the  strength  and  efficiency  of 
the  Navy,  our  first  line  of  defence ;  military  operations  in  some 
distant  part  of  the  Empire  become  necessary,  and  the  War  Office 
receives  a  full  share  of  abuse ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  good- 
natured  tax-payer,  though  hard-headed  and  keenly  interested  in 
the  current  topics  of  the  day,  seldom  troubles  about  the  more 
delicate  parts  of  the  machinery  of  Government,  and  so  it  is 
scarcely  strange  that  a  false  impression  as  to  the  real  working  of 
our  Public  Offices  is  often  entertained.  Simply  from  lack  of 
bestowing  sufficient  thought  on  the  subject,  or  owing  to  the 
prevalent  habit  of  accepting  as  true,  without  investigation,  random 
statements  made  airily  in  casual  conversation,  there  are  un- 
doubtedly many  persons  who  honestly  believe  that  the  Foreign 
Office  is  not  a  hard-working  department,  but  that  existence  there, 
as  compared  with  that  in  other  walks  of  life,  is  easy  and  pleasant, 
and  the  duties  exceedingly  light. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Foreign  Office  clerk  not  only  habitually 
works  hard,  but,  with  a  rare  and  unstinted  devotion,  often 
sacrifices  to  his  high  sense  of  duty  the  time  necessary  for  re- 
creation and  proper  rest.  Yet  there  is  no  whimpering  and  no 
outside  airing  of  grievances,  and  throughout  the  establishment 
there  exists  a  splendid  esprit  de  corps,  and  the  clerks,  being  both 
public-spirited  and  determined  to  maintain  at  a  high  standard  the 
credit  of  their  office,  do  their  best  at  all  times  and  seasons.  Of 
course  the  Foreign  Office  clerk  is  just  as  human  as  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  drones  and  dawdlers  (to  be  found  in  all  offices) 
take  the  same  advantage  in  Downing  Street  as  elsewhere  of 
willing  workers,  and  the  hardest  worker  will  himself  often 
manage  to  secure  unofficial  leave  for  a  day's  hunting,  shooting, 
cricket,  or  golf.  I  hold  that  the  quality  of  work  gains  by  being 
done  by  men  coming  straight  from  the  cricket  field  or  golf  course. 
Many  of  our  diplomats  abroad  feel  this  and  act  up  to  it.  Lord 
Dufferin  when  in  Paris  skated  regularly  at  the  Palais  de  Glace ; 
Lord  Cromer  in  Cairo,  one  of  our  hardest  workers,  used  to  play 
tennis,  and  probably  still  does,  for  two  hours  daily,  and  so,  doubt- 
less, is  it  throughout  the  Service. 

The  "Establishment  "  Staff  of  the  Foreign  Office  consists,  in 
addition  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  five  Under-Secretaries, 
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of  a  Superintendent  of  African  Protectorates,  a  Legal  Adviser,  eight 
senior,  and  seven  assistant  clerks,  and  twenty  first-class  and  four 
second-class  junior  clerks.     The  reflection  will,  in  passing,  cross 
the  mind  that  the  designation  "clerk,"  as  made  use  of  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  is  somewhat  misleading,  if  not  altogether  a  mis- 
nomer, especially  when  applied  to  the  seniors  and  assistants,  who 
are  all  men  of  parts  and  experience,  and  men  of  social  standing, 
ranking  in  the  diplomatic  world  with  secretaries  of  embassies  or 
legations,  whilst  the  genus  "  clerk,"  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  comprises  merely  the  men  who,  in  every  office,  are 
so  useful  as  letter- writers,  copyists  or  accountants.     It  may  be 
held  that,  at  best,  this  is  but  a  very  small  matter,  and  doubtless 
the  Foreign  Office  clerks  themselves  would  be  the  very  last  to 
raise  the  point  or  to  attach  importance  thereto,  yet  the  thought 
that  some  change  might  fittingly  be  made  persistently  recurs.     It 
would  be  un-English,  and  therefore  distasteful  to  the  community 
at  large,  to  adopt  such  high-sounding  and  long-winded  titles  as 
obtain  in  certain  European  countries,  but  the  men  in  charge  of 
the  several  sections  in  the  Foreign  Office  might  well  be  officially 
styled  director,  head,  chief  or  superintendent  of  such-and-such 
a  department  without  being  classified,  as  at  present,  as  assistant 
and  senior  clerks. 

The  Foreign  Office  is  divided  into  ten  departments,  of  which 
five  are  purely  political,  and  deal  with  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  ;  two,  the  Librarian's  and  the 
Treaty  Departments,  are  partially  so,  while  the  Financial,  the 
Consular,  and  the  Commercial  Departments  are  non-political.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate  in  detail  the  countries  coming 
within  the  purview  of  each  great  political  division,  but  it  may 
assist  the  reader  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  work 
falling  to  each,  work  for  the  most  part  of  a  highly  responsible 
nature,  to  know  that  the  Eastern  Department  deals,  inter  alia, 
with  Russia,  Turkey,  Greece  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  with  Central 
Asia  and  Persia ;  and  that  the  Western  Department  includes 
Austria,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain,  in  addition  to  a  dozen 
other  States. 

But  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  work  done  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  some  account  of  the  other  five  divisions  is 
necessary.  To  an  Empire  whose  ever-increasing  prosperity  is 
in  so  large  a  measure  due  to  her  enormous  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  the  conduct  and  superintendence  of  the  Commercial 
Department  is  of  special  importance,  while  to  this  Department 
are  rightly  confided,  in  addition  to  its  other  work,  the  vast  interests 
affected  by  quarantine  questions.  Apart  from  the  mass  of  corre- 
spondence on  commercial  and  sanitary  matters  with  our  own 
legations  and  consulates  abroad,  with  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
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Local  Government  Board,  with  foreign  representatives  and  with 
commercial  associations  and  others  interested  in  trade  subjects, 
the  Department  negotiates  in  their  early  stages  all  commercial 
treaties  ;  revises  tariffs,  and  watches  over  the  thorny  questions  of 
copyright  and  the  protection  of  industrial  property.  And  in 
addition  to  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the  commercial  community 
the  Department  supplies  that  community  with  sound  information 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  by  publishing,  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  the  reports  drawn  up  by  our  consuls  abroad.  There  are 
two  series  of  these  reports  :  the  annual  trade  reports  which  consuls 
are  expected  to  send  home  in  January  in  each  year,  which  often, 
however,  arrive  somewhat  later  owing  to  the  delay  in  the  publica- 
tion of  statistics  in  foreign  parts ;  and  the  miscellaneous  or  special 
reports  made  by  the  consular  officer  whenever  anything  of  interest 
occurs  in  his  district.  Until  lately  the  Foreign  Office  attended  to 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  these  reports,  which  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  number  some  three  thousand,  and  the  annual 
index,  designed  to  facilitate  reference  to  their  salient  features,  was 
compiled  in  that  department  of  the  State.  This  work,  however, 
is  now  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  due,  I  think,  to 
the  initiative  of  Lord  Eosebery  that  the  special  Consular  Keports 
were  published  separately,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  being 
received  at  Downing  Street,  for  previous  to  1886  it  was  the 
practice  to  publish  only  when  a  sufficient  number  of  reports  had 
been  received  to  make  a  fair-sized  volume. 

When  the  articles,  stipulations  and  substance  of  a  commercial 
treaty  have  been  carefully  sketched  out,  and  the  schedules  of 
goods  dealt  with  by  the  Commercial  Department,  the  instrument 
is  referred  to  the  Treaty  Department  for  final  drafting,  and  it  is 
in  this  Department  that  the  important  political  treaties  are  like- 
wise put  into  proper  form.  Many  other  knotty  points  have  to  be 
settled  in  this  division,  as  all  questions  of  ceremonial,  precedence, 
naturalisation  and  extradition  are  here  dealt  with,  besides  a  great 
mass  of  routine  work  in  connection  with  full  powers,  commissions 
and  other  diplomatic  credentials,  British  and  Foreign  Orders, 
medals  and  rewards. 

Although  the  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the  Papers  has  the 
custody,  arrangement  and  indexing  of  all  the  correspondence,  and 
confidential  papers,  and  has  charge  of  the  printed  library,  his 
duties  begin,  rather  than  end,  with  this  work,  for  it  is  the 
Librarian's  Department  that  furnishes  all  other  Departments 
with  information.  For  instance,  to  still  pursue  the  matter  of  a 
commercial  treaty,  the  Librarian,  in  the  first  place,  would  have 
been  requested  to  draw  up  a  memorandum  thereon,  quoting  former 
treaties  and  precedents,  pointing  out  any  stipulations  that  had 
caused  loss  or  friction,  showing  what  other  Powers  had  similar 
VOL.  I.— No.  6.  2  z 
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treaties  with  the  country  concerned,  and  how  the  projected 
agreement  might  affect  the  interests  of  our  Colonies.  It  will 
easily  be  realised  how  highly  responsible  is  the  work  of  drawing 
up  such  a  memorandum  (which  probably  serves  for  the  guidance 
not  only  of  the  Foreign  Minister  for  the  time  being,  but  of  future 
Secretaries  of  State),  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  collection 
of  manuscripts  in  the  library  extends  over  some  forty  years,  and 
that  the  printed  library  does  not  fall  far  short  of  one  hundred 
thousand  volumes.  There  exists,  it  is  true,  a  valuable  analytical 
catalogue  which  greatly  facilitates  speedy  reference,  but  the 
labour  is  necessarily  great,  and  patience  and  intelligent  care 
requisite.  The  Department  annually  prepares  some  two  hundred 
memoranda,  comprising  not  only  treaty  cases,  but  questions 
geographical  and  historical,  questions  of  boundaries,  consular 
marriages,  precedence  and  international  cases. 

The  work  of  the  two  remaining  divisions  needs  little  comment. 
The  Consular  Department  manages  all  matters  relating  to  the 
Consular  Service.  It  is  a  great  blot  on  this  otherwise  excellent 
service  that,  because  the  Treasury  dare  not  face  the  extra  ex- 
penditure, some  five  hundred  consulates  and  vice-consulates  are 
unpaid ;  but  admitting  that  the  Treasury  is  not  altogether  wrong 
in  insisting  on  unimportant  posts  being  held  by  un-salaried 
officers,  surely  the  Foreign  Office  ought  at  least  to  make  it  a 
general  rule  to  nominate  British  merchants  to  these  posts  instead 
of  in  so  many  cases  appointing  foreigners  as  vice-consuls  over  the 
heads  of  British  residents. 

The  Financial  Department  deals  with  the  estimates,  examines 
and  controls  accounts,  issues  salaries  and  pensions,  and  super- 
intends the  King's  Foreign  and  Home  Service  messengers. 

Foreign  Service  Messengers  carry  important  despatches  to  his 
Majesty's  representatives  abroad ;  it  is  their  duty  to  convey  the 
despatches  intrusted  to  them  safely  and  expeditiously  by  whatever 
means  they  may  have  occasion  to  travel,  and  generally  they  reach 
their  destination  in  quicker  time  than  the  mails.  Our  ambassadors 
at  important  capitals  must  necessarily  be  kept  informed  of  what 
is  going  on,  and  the  labour  of  putting  the  confidential  printed 
papers  into  cipher  and  deciphering  them  would  be  so  great  that 
it  is  better  to  send  them  by  messenger.  Confidential  matter  can- 
not be  sent  en  clair  by  the  ordinary  mails,  for  all  governments 
open  letters,  and  it  would  therefore  be  foolish  to  entrust  secret 
despatches  to  the  post.  The  greatest  possible  care  is  taken  in 
the  selection  of  the  messengers,  who  must  all  be  above  suspicion 
and  thoroughly  trustworthy.  The  service  is  severe,  for  while  it 
is  pleasant  enough  to  make  two  or  three  journeys,  to  go  on  for 
years  travelling  in  all  weathers  is  very  arduous. 

The  business  of  the  Home  Messengers  is  simply  to  carry  the 
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boxes  in  which  Foreign  Office  business  is  transacted  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  King  and  ministers.  In  emergencies, 
however,  they  are  also  liable  to  be  called  on  to  go  abroad.  Both 
Foreign  and  Home  Messengers  are  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion, the  essentials  for  a  Foreign  Messenger  being  a  knowledge  of 
European  languages  and  of  simple  accounts.  During  the  last 
thirty  years  the  number  of  Foreign  Messengers  has  been  reduced 
from  seventeen  to  eight  in  consequence  of  the  increased  rapidity 
of  communication. 

The  Foreign  Minister  is  himself  a  very  busy  man,  for  in 
addition  to  directing  our  external  policy  and  superintending 
generally  the  political  work  of  the  Office,  much  of  his  time  is 
necessarily  given  to  interviews  with  ambassadors,  and  in  making 
immediately  thereafter  copious  and  careful  notes  of  all  important 
conversations.  Then,  again,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  hold  weekly  receptions,  when  Foreign  Representatives 
often  make  weighty  communications  and  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  trend  of  our  Empire's  foreign  policy.  Once  a  year  an  Evening 
Eeception  is  held  at  the  Foreign  Office,  a  building  well  adapted 
for  entertaining  on  a  large  scale.  The  scene  on  these  occasions 
is  a  very  brilliant  one ;  the  ladies  resplendent  with  jewels  and  the 
diplomats  adorned  with  the  ribands  and  stars  of  the  world's 
greatest  orders  and  distinctions. 

Having  reviewed  the  kind  of  work  allotted  to  the  several 
departments,  I  will  now  briefly  inquire  as  to  the  manner  of  men 
by  whom  the  work  is  actually  done.  The  Foreign  Office  Staff 
consists  of  two  distinct  classes,  the  clerks  on  the  political  or 
diplomatic  establishment  and  the  Second  Division  clerks.  It  will 
be  sempiternally  a  vexed  question  whether  or  no  this  distinction 
could  not  with  safety  be  abolished,  but  the  great  mass  of  expert 
opinion  is  very  strongly  in  favour  of  its  retention.  Clerks  on  the 
regular  establishment  must  be  on  entering  between  nineteen  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  are  appointed  after  limited  competi- 
tion on  nomination  by  the  Secretary  of  State :  generally  eight  or 
ten  nominee  candidates  are  selected  for  each  vacancy  for  examina- 
tion by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  An  intimate  knowledge 
of  French  and  German  is  obligatory,  other  foreign  languages  are 
optional,  and  the  examination  as  a  whole  is  difficult,  and  made  all 
the  more  stringent  and  severe  by  the  fact  that  parents  able  to  get 
nominations  for  their  sons  often  have  them  specially  trained  from 
an  early  age  for  the  Foreign  Office  test. 

Exception  has  been  taken  to  the  competition  being  limited 
instead  of  open,  and  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  nomination ; 
but  by  retaining  this  system  an  opportunity  is  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  ascertaining  the  character,  antecedents  and 
fitness  of  the  candidates,  which  absolutely  open  competition  would 
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not  afford.  Without  doubt  the  present  system  is  the  only  safe  one 
for  the  Foreign  Office,  and  as  years  go  by  Secretaries  of  State  use 
their  privilege  less  and  less  as.  private  patronage,  and  act  in  the 
matter  as  mere  trustees  for  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  best  men.  Lord  Clarendon  is  reputed  to  have  said  that  he 
would  rather  give  up  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  than  cease  to 
have  any  control  of  the  men  appointed  to  it.  This  was,  perhaps, 
rather  an  energetic  wray  of  putting  it,  but  clearly  indicative  of  a 
strong  feeling  on  the  matter ;  and  the  information  in  the  Foreign 
Office  is  often  so  valuable  that  it  is  quite  possible,  were  the  com- 
petition open,  that  foreign  governments,  or  even  persons  engaged 
in  large  financial  operations,  might  make  use  of  it  to  plant  spies 
upon  the  Office  and  keep  them  in  their  pay.  For  from  time  to 
time  there  are  real  secrets  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  keep  close 
and  for  which  many  would  be  prepared  to  pay  a  high  price  ;  and 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  must 
be  men  of  a  certain  position  and  social  standing  who -can  meet 
the  diplomatic  corps  on  equal  terms. 

Four  of  the  establishment  clerks  reside  permanently  at  the 
Foreign  Office ;  they  open  all  letters  and  decipher  all  telegrams 
arriving  by  night,  and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  open  the 
Foreign  Office  bags  and  distribute  the  letters.  They  also  work, 
when  required,  on  Sundays,  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  Foreign 
Office  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  never  closed. 

The  duties  of  the  Second  Division  clerks,  who  number  about 
thirty  and  are  additional  to  the  regular  Establishment  Staff,  are 
restricted  to  the  routine  and  non-confidential  work  of  the  Office  ; 
they  are  therefore  not  required  to  possess  the  same  advantages  of 
birth,  position  and  education  as  the  regular  Establishment  Staff, 
and  are  not  called  upon  to  pass  the  same  stiff  examination.  But 
they  constitute  an  excellent  body  of  young  men ;  hardworking, 
and  trustworthy,  and  they  fulfil  their  duties  intelligently.  Had 
men  of  this  stamp  been  employed  by  the  Foreign  Office  in  1878, 
the  treacherous  communication  of  the  Anglo-Eussian  Agreement 
to  a  newspaper  by  a  writer  would  never  have  occurred.  This 
supernumerary  writer,  who,  being  now  dead,  it  is  kinder  not  to 
name,  was,  through  stress  of  work,  employed  in  the  Treaty 
Department.  He  worked  there  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  and 
the  Superintendent  and  his  fellow  clerks  came  to  consider  him 
almost  as  one  of  themselves,  but  their  generous  treatment  was 
but  ill-requited,  as  when  a  confidential  document  was  intrusted  to 
him  to  copy,  he  promptly,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  busied  "  him- 
self "  with  fixing  the  Memorandum  upon  Stokes 's  mnemonical 
pegs,"  and  felt  "  joy  at  having  got  the  secret  in  his  grasp."  Then, 
without  apparently  a  shadow  of  remorse  at  betraying  the  con- 
fidence of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  been  privileged  to 
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work,   he   lost  no  time  in  selling  "the  secret"  to  an  evening 
paper. 

Naturally  the  amount  of  correspondence  which  passes  through 
the  Foreign  Office  is  great ;  it  has  trebled  in  the  last  half  century, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  number  of  letters  received  and  sent  is 
somewhere  approaching  four  hundred  a  day.  At  this  point  it  may 
be  instructive  to  consider  how  the  Foreign  Office  correspondence 
is  dealt  with.  On  their  arrival  letters  are  opened,  in  the  daytime 
by  an  Under- Secretary  of  State  or  his  private  secretary,  during 
the  night,  and  in  the  earlier  hours  of  the  morning,  by  one  of  the 
Kesident  Clerks ;  they  are  then  sent  to  the  several  departments, 
where  they  are  first  registered  in  a  diary,  then  read  and  "  minuted  " 
by  the  head  of  the  Department.  And  here  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  key-note  to  an  enlightened  policy  pursued  throughout 
difficult  and  delicate  negotiations  is  often  given  by  the  keen  insight 
and  intelligence  of  the  subordinate  who  makes  the  first  minute. 
Yet  the  man  who  thus  initiates  a  successful  line  of  action  is  but 
too  seldom  remembered.  This  is  doubtless  inevitable  as  regards 
the  public,  but  Secretaries  of  State  might  more  frequently  give 
credit  and  advancement  in  the  office  to  the  junior  clerks  whose 
fertile  and  progressive  intellects  first  indicate  sound  policies. 

When  duly  minuted  the  despatch  is  passed  on  for  his  observa- 
tions or  approval  to  the  superintending  Under-Secretary,  who, 
when  necessary,  forwards  them  to  the  Secretary  of  State ;  the 
letters  then  come  back  to  the  departments,  where  they  are 
immediately  acted  upon.  Such  action  does  not  always  mean 
that  a  reply  is  at  once  dispatched,  for  though  when  this  stage  is 
reached  the  Foreign  Office,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  has  decided 
what  answer  would  best  meet  the  case,  it  is  often  both  prudent 
and  necessary,  considering  the  Empire's  multifarious  and  far- 
reaching  interests,  to  consult,  before  finally  drafting  and  dis- 
patching the  response,  either  the  Colonial  or  India  Office,  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  perhaps,  even 
to  refer  the  matter  to  one  or  more  of  Her  Majesty's  Representatives 
abroad.  In  many  cases  also  it  is  necessary  to  seek  assistance  from 
the  Librarian's  Department,  and  to  carefully  go  through  volu- 
minous antecedent  papers,  which,  thanks  to  good  organisation,  are 
always  immediately  forthcoming. 

Complaints  are  from  time  to  time  heard  as  to  delays  in  getting 
replies  to  communications  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Office;  possibly 
the  foregoing  explanation  will  provide  the  clue  to  the  solution  in 
many  cases  of  seeming  dilatoriness.  A  letter,  when  answered, 
signed  and  sent  off,  is,  with  the  draft  of  the  reply,  pigeon-holed  in 
the  proper  department,  and  there  it  remains  for  reference  for  two 
years,  after  which  period  it  is  consigned  to  the  Librarian  for 
custody  and  entered  in  the  general  index.  Great  numbers  of 
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documents  are  received  in  French,  German  and  other  foreign 
languages,  and  three  of  the  clerks,  who  receive  a  small  extra 
allowance  for  translations,  are  kept  fully  occupied,  for  though  the 
Staff  have  a  good  colloquial  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  all  able  to  translate  difficult  documents 
teeming  with  technical  terms  and  idiomatic  expressions.  The 
Foreign  Office  have  of  late  years  introduced  into  the  establish- 
ment a  staff  of  lady  type-writers,  and  this  innovation  has  much 
lessened  the  mass  of  copying  work  formerly  thrown  on  the  clerks. 

The  majority  of  the  legal  points  which  inevitably  spring  up  in 
the  transaction  of  Foreign  Office  work  are  settled  at  once  by  the 
Legal  Adviser,  and  when  thorny  questions  have  to  be  referred  to 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  it  is  this  functionary  who  draws 
the  reference,  details  the  facts  to  be  submitted,  makes  his  observa- 
tions on  the  legal  bearings  of  the  case,  and  quotes  such  precedents 
as  may  assist  the  Law  Officers. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Downing  Street  establishment  really 
abreast  of  the  times,  I  would  suggest  that  a  more  thoroughly 
organised  Intelligence  Department  should  be  created  which  would 
relieve  the  Librarian's  Branch  of  much  of  the  quasi-political  work 
now  done  by  it,  and  would  concentrate  and  keep  readily  available 
all  information  on  current  politics.  Knowledge  of  current  European 
politics  is  a  vital  necessity  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  new 
department  would  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  accumulate  data  on 
external  party  changes,  on  the  characters,  prejudices,  and  projects 
of  foreign  statesmen,  their  personal  leanings  and  idiosyncrasies, 
the  tendencies  and  combinations  of  foreign  legislatures,  and  on 
political  life  generally  in  European  and  other  States  and  countries. 
To  be  a  successful  Foreign  Secretary,  a  statesman  must  have 
readily  available  the  best  information.  Note  is  of  course  now 
taken  of  the  contents  of  certain  newspapers,  but  I  hold  that  the 
power  of  the  Press  should  be  much  more  fully  recognised,  and 
foreign  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  not  only  carefully  noted, 
but  a  precis  made  and  sent  to  our  diplomatic  representatives 
abroad  in  the  same  way  as  is  the  practice  with  certain  foreign 
governments  in  regard  to  English  newspapers  and  English  reviews. 
Thus  would  the  new  department  become  a  veritable  store-house 
of  contemporary  history. 

As  to  minor  reforms  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  present 
practice  of  the  interchange  of  posts  between  members  of  the 
Foreign  Office  staff  and  their  colleagues  of  the  Diplomatic  Service 
must  for  the  general  weal  be  greatly  extended.  An  official, 
however  able,  who  is  always  working  in  the  same  surroundings 
loses  freshness  and  elasticity  of  thought,  is  apt  more  and  more 
to  work  in  a  groove  and  according  to  precedent,  and  becomes  at 
last  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Bed  Tape.  I  would 
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also  simplify  the  cumbrous  system  of  separate  registers  for  each 
department ;  and  instead  of  occupying  valuable  space  in  the 
archives  by  uselessly  hoarding  the  numerous  quarterly  returns, 
such  as  life  certificates  and  "  nil "  returns,  I  would  suggest  that 
documents  like  these  should  be  destroyed  every  three  months. 

The  drafts  of  all  official  despatches  bearing  on  important 
questions  of  international  policy  are  submitted  to  the  Sovereign, 
and  her  late  Majesty  was  always  kept  posted  in  passing  events, 
perusing  annually  many  thousands  of  documents.  The  Sovereign 
also  sees  the  different  series  of  confidential  print.  The  practice 
of  issuing  to  the  Cabinet  and  to  our  Ambassadors  abroad  these 
confidential  papers  is,  though  they  are  all  printed  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  somewhat  dangerous,  yet  the  risk  of  the  print  falling  into 
the  hands  of  persons  for  whom  it  is  not  intended,  has  to  be  run, 
as  the  prompt  communication  of  the  papers  to  our  representatives 
in  foreign  countries  is  an  absolute  necessity  ;  of  course,  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  in  the  matter,  as  also  in  relation  to  the  issue  of 
cipher  codes  and  cabinet  keys. 

The  interests  of  the  British  Empire  which  so  often  and  at  so 
many  points  come  into  conflict,  now  apparent,  now  real,  with 
those  of  other  States,  have  been  loyally  and  faithfully  protected  by 
successive  chiefs  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Penetrated  with  the  great 
traditions  of  Downing  Street  and  possessing  large  experience  and 
true  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  country,  the  statesmen  who 
have  directed  the  Foreign  Office  work  have  ever  borne  in  mind 
the  great  secret  of  our  diplomatic  success — continuity  in  foreign 
policy — and  have,  one  and  all,  irrespective  of  party  feeling,  placed 
in  the  forefront  King  and  Country. 

WALTER  F.  MIEVILLE. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS   IN   INDIA 

IT  is  not  matter  for  surprise  that  the  speech  made  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab,  Sir  W.  Mackworth  Young, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment.  When  a  supreme  and 
a  subordinate  government  together  occupy  a  summer  capital 
situated  in  the  territories  of  the  latter  administration,  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  at  a  public  dinner  says  he  will  not  be  sorry 
to  go,  and  that  the  Governor-General  will  not  be  sorry  to  see 
his  back,  or  words  to  that  effect,  it  is  evident  that  relations  are 
strained.  At  the  same  time  the  chief  secretary  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  resigns  the  Civil  Service,  of  which  he  is  an  able  and 
respected  member,  giving  as  his  reason  that  a  grave  public 
indignity  has  been  thrust  upon  the  Punjab  Government,  as  un- 
merited as  it  is  ungenerous. 

The  bone  of  contention  is  the  new  frontier  agency,  grandi- 
loquently and  inaccurately  called  the  new  province,  carved  out  of 
the  Punjab.  In  future  the  Governor-General  in  Council  will 
directly  administer  certain  districts  hitherto  managed  by  the 
subordinate  administration  at  Lahore.  Everyone  knows  how 
costly  and  unsatisfactory  has  been  the  management  of  our  Indian 
borderland,  but  no  one  outside  the  Government  knows  who  is 
responsible  for  such  failures  and  successes  as  have  been  scored. 
The  successes,  that  is  to  say,  the  avoidance  of  disturbances  and 
military  expeditions,  attract  no  attention,  and  the  officers  con- 
cerned leave  India  unnoticed.  The  men  who  fail  to  keep  the  peace, 
or  stir  up  strife  by  indiscreet  and  unnecessary  interference  in 
paltry  border  feuds  and  quarrels,  become  heroes,  and  have  profited 
by  their  own  wrong.  In  many  cases,  of  course,  an  angel  from 
heaven  could  hardly  have  prevented  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but 
vacillation  and  infirmity  of  purpose  are  almost  unavoidable  when 
two  governments  deal  with  matters  which  might  with  greater 
continuity  of  policy,  and  with  less  delay,  be  managed  by  one 
administration.  The  general  official  and  unofficial  feeling  is  in 
favour  of  the  reform  Lord  Curzon  has  accomplished,  and  previous 
Viceroys  contemplated.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  say  that 
affairs  could  not  be  better  managed  by  somebody  e]se  till  some- 
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body  else  is  allowed  to  try.  Even  those  who  doubt  if  the  Punjab 
Government  is,  as  Mr.  Bruce  and  his  school  say,  a  weak  and 
unnecessary  link,  may  be  anxious  to  find  out  if  the  chain  is 
stronger  without  it.  Yet  it  is  most  natural,  indeed  inevitable, 
that  the  Punjab  should  feel  the  loss  of  the  frontier  almost  as  much 
as  one  of  the  southern  German  kingdoms  would  feel  the  transfer 
of  a  part  of  its  territory  to  the  Eeichsland  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
In  fact  the  officers  of  the  Punjab  Government  are  one  and  all 
servants  of  the  Government  of  India,  but  provincial  feeling  is 
strong  in  provincial  Governments,  and  the  pride  of  the  Punjabi 
was  that  his  was  the  Indian  March.  If  all  the  tact  and  feeling  in 
the  world  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  separation,  there 
must  have  been  friction.  What  did  Sir  AH  Baba  say  in  his  sketch 
of  the  Province-Builder  ? 

The  Punjabi  is  sui  generis.  There  is  a  frontier  look  about  his  trousers; 
his  hat  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  marks  of  personal  government ;  it  has 
been  exposed  to  rain  and  thunder,  perhaps  to  Afridis ;  it  is  crushed  firmly  on 
his  head.  His  voice  has  the  deep  tone  of  empire ;  his  manners  are  abrupt,  as 
of  one  who  is  rejecting  the  suits  of  fortune ;  he  struts,  says  to  himself  '  I  am  a 
Punjabi,'  and  spreads  out  his  .tail.  You  cannot  chisel  a  Punjabi  out  of  his 
august  self-consciousness ;  to  himself  he  will  always  be  the  foremost  man  of 
all  this  world. 

And  now  he  becomes  even  as  the  Bengali  or  the  Madrassee,  or  the 
man  of  what  once  was,  and  is  still  called,  the  North  West 
Province.  It  is  a  good  deal  to  give  up,  and  we  may  infer 
from  the  Punjab  Satrap's  sarcastic  suggestion  that  if  he  and  his 
have  to  move  off  with  their  office  boxes,  he  supposes  they  will 
have  three  months'  notice,  that  he  takes  some  exception  to  the 
manner  as  well  as  to  the  matter  of  this  reform.  The  post  will 
tell  us  more  about  the  affair,  when  we  have  all  forgotten  it. 
But  surely  Mr.  Fanshawe's  was  an  unnecessary  and  unavailing 
sacrifice.  Only  the  head  of  a  Government  can  resent  a  slight  put 
upon  it,  and  Sir  W.  Mackworth  Young  evidently  does  not  by  any 
means  think  that  so  serious  a  step  as  resignation  is  required. 
The  chief  secretary  is  not  a  member  of  the  Punjab  Government. 
It  has  no  members,  and  its  head  alone  can  express  its  feelings, 
and  take  effectual  steps  to  preserve  its  self-respect,  when,  and  if, 
threatened. 

Here  in  England,  where  a  wide-spread  feeling  exists  that 
stronger  measures  than  the  present  Government  contemplates  are 
required  for  dealing  with  the  drink  difficulty,  Lord  Curzon's  inti- 
mation that  temperance  reform  will  be  on  his  list  when  he  is  in 
office,  has  attracted  far  more  attention  than  this  storm  in  the 
Punjab.  The  fanatics  and  faddists  have  hitherto  ruined  the 
cause,  just  as  those  members  of  Parliament  are  making  the 
"housing  of  the  poor"  problem  ridiculous  when  they  deprive 
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the  workman  of  £250,000  in  wages,  and  wreck  a  bill  beneficial 
alike  to  him  and  to  the  public  in  order  to  advertise  their  individual 
interests  in  his  fortunes.  The  mill-owners  and  the  corporation  of 
Bombay  are  taking  up  the  housing  problem  in  a  far  more  practical 
spirit. 

Apropos  of  Bombay,  Lord  Northcote's  Government  has  under 
consideration  a  measure  designed  to  lighten  the  pressure  of,  and 
where  necessary  to  reduce,  the  land  assessment,  and  it  is  reported 
to  contemplate  some  restriction  upon  alienation  by  the  peasants 
of  their  holdings.  These  facts  are  important,  as  they  show  that 
no  disposition  exists  to  look  upon  the  Bombay  Eevenue  Code  as 
the  ultimate  expression  of  human  wisdom,  or  to  deprecate  such 
reforms  and  changes  as  the  terrible  experiences  of  the  last  few 
years  may  demonstrate  to  be  necessary. 

For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  problem  from  this  side, 
the  Famine  Union  has  been  formed.  The  draft  prospectus 
discloses  no  animus  whatever  against  the  Government,  but  a 
desire  to  learn  the  real  causes  of  famines,  and  to  co-operate  with 
the  Indian  administration  in  devising  means  of  prevention.  It 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  first  point  is  to  ascertain  in  detail  the 
present  condition  of  the  Indian  cultivator,  and  the  origin  of  his 
difficulties,  which  can  only  be  done  by  a  special  inquiry  conducted 
under  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  India,  to  memorialise  for 
the  grant  of  which  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken.  Sub-committees 
are  to  be  formed  to  report  upon  such  suggested  remedies  as  irriga- 
tion, agricultural  banks,  re-afforestation,  administrative  reform, 
village  industries,  migration,  grain  storage,  export  duties  on  grain, 
and  technical  education. 

But  it  is  nowhere  stated  whether  inquiries  into  these  proposed 
remedies,  which  have  been,  and  are  being,  held  under  the  orders  of 
the  Indian  Government,  are  to  be  presumed  to  be  insufficient  or 
insincere.  Take  the  first  three.  The  Viceroy's  Government  has 
ordered  an  inquiry  throughout  India  with  a  view  to  discovering 
what  further  advances  can  be  made  in  irrigation ;  it  has  pressed 
upon  at  least  one  local  Government  effectual  action  as  regards 
agricultural  banks,  and  has  adopted  to  a  great  extent  the  results 
of  an  elaborate  inquiry  made  in  Madras  under  the  orders  of  Lord 
Wenlock's  Government ;  re-afforestation  has  received  the  fullest 
possible  recognition  compatible  with  the  rights  of  cultivators,  and 
if  this  matter  needs  further  inquiry,  then  Sir  Diedrich  Brandis, 
the  Bismarck  of  Indian  Forestry,  has  lived  in  vain.  The  other 
matters  have  been  dealt  with  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  grain 
storage  has  been  rejected,  migration  depends  on  the  consent, 
hitherto  refused,  of  those  affected.  Is  it  really  suggested  to  urge 
upon  the  Government  new  inquiries  covering  the  old  ground,  and 
in  all  cases  to  supplement  such  new  inquiries  in  India  by  addi- 
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tional  investigations  and  reports  at  home?  If  so,  the  Viceroy, 
who  desires  to  keep  the  report-writing  demon  within  bounds,  will 
hardly  welcome  such  co-operation.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of 
matter  now  on  record  concerning  all  these  subjects,  and  as  regards 
most  of  them  inquiries  are  still  proceeding.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
a  somewhat  less  comprehensive  system  of  co-operation  will  be 
eventually  evolved,  so  that  "  the  special  knowledge  of  retired 
officials,  business  men  and  missionaries  who  retain  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  India's  people  may  be  utilised,"  without  duplica- 
tion of  inquiry,  overlapping  of  programmes,  and  waste  of  time, 
trouble  and  tissue. 

One  more  word  on  this  subject.  At  the  initial  gathering  of 
the  Union,  Mr.  Naorojee  proposed  "that  recognising  the  energy 
and  ability  with  which,  under  the  direction  of  the  Viceroy,  the 
famine  relief  operations  have  been  conducted,  this  meeting  desires 
to  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  deal  with  this 
great  national  calamity."  And  apparently  the  meeting  agreed 
with  the  late  Member  of  Parliament,  since  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted.  Yet  not  long  before  Mr.  Naorojee  was  in 
the  chair  at  the  Radical  Club  of  North  Camberwell,  when  a 
resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  sufferings  of  the  dis- 
tressed Indian  cultivator  are  due  to  the  faithlessness  of  the  British 
Government,  to  the  injury  alike  of  India  and  of  England.  These 
are  mutually  destructive  resolutions,  and  while  it  is  most  satis- 
factory that  Mr.  Naorojee  has  experienced  so  sudden  and  complete 
a  conversion,  it  will  need  all  Sir  William  Wedderburn's  suavity, 
courtesy,  and  sincerity  to  preserve  for  this  Union  the  non-party 
spirit  he  claims  for  it,  unless  it  is  made  very  clear  that  such 
resolutions  as  that  of  North  Camberwell  belong  to  an  abandoned 
past.  If  that  be  clear,  and  the  temperate  and  reasonable  spirit 
which  prevailed  at  the  meeting  be  maintained,  there  is  no  reason 
why  Sir  William  should  not  succeed  in  turning  to  good  account 
the  energies  of  those  retired,  but  unexhausted,  Anglo-Indians, 
who  far  away  in  England  still  hear  the  East  calling. 

Madras,  unlike  Africa  and  the  Punjab,  cannot  be  counted  upon 
at  all  times  to  supply  aliquid  novi.  It  is  pre-eminently  in  India 
the  happy  country  of  no  history.  Just  now  a  Provincial  Con- 
ference— an  unofficial,  congress  class  of  movement,  of  course — is 
meeting  at  Madura  in  the  Southern  Presidency,  and  nothing 
more  practical  or  moderate  than  the  speeches  made  can  well  be 
imagined.  The  president,  a  Brahmin,  who  is  the  member  for 
Madras  on  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council,  pays  a  most 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  late  Queen-Empress  and  the  reigning 
King-Emperor,  and  goes  on  to  deal  with  agricultural  reform, 
which  he  says  the  Viceroy,  and  the  King,  who  is  proud  to  be  a 
Norfolk  farmer,  will  be  the  first  to  forward.  He  blesses  Lord 
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Curzon  for  attending  to  irrigation,  and  Lord  Ampthill  for  coming 
into  personal  contact  with  the  peasant  proprietors  and  endeavouring 
to  relieve  their  grievances.  He  does  not  praise  the  police,  but  he 
does  not  shower  upon  them  the  kind  of  unmeasured  abuse  which 
is  poured,  for  instance,  upon  the  heads  of  the  South  Eastern 
Railway  Directors  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Madras 
Brahmin  is  a  very  statesmanlike  person,  and  while  he  can  discuss 
public  affairs  in  this  excellent  spirit,  and  while  two  twin  brothers 
from  Bombay  stand  next  one  another  as  sixth  and  seventh 
wranglers,  we  should  be  in  no  danger  in  England  of  forgetting 
that  in  India  we  deal  with  highly  civilised  populations,  whose 
civilisation  is  different  from,  but  not  necessarily  in  all  respects 
inferior  to,  our  own,  of  which  we  are  justly  proud.  It  is  just 
a  little  proof  to  hand  at  the  moment,  that  these  Indian  papers 
which  were  most  incensed  against  Sir  Arthur  Strachey  for  his 
action  on  the  occasion  of  a  famous  trial,  are  at  present,  with  few 
exceptions,  offering  their  respectful  and  sincere  sympathy  to 
Lady  Strachey  in  her  bereavement. 

The  general  feeling  in  London  seems  to  be  truthfully  expressed 
by  the  financial  journals,  and  in  mercantile  circles  there  is  a  belief 
that  the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  Indian  merchandise  is  only 
natural,  and  is  smaller  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  that 
the  increase  in  the  imports,  which  is  only  partially  explained  by 
larger  purchases  of  food-stuffs,  is  a  sign  that  the  buying  power  of 
the  country  is  not  greatly  impaired.  There  remains,  however, 
the  question  whether  the  producer  is  reaping  his  full  share  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  an  increasing  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  and  if  the  Famine  Union  can  persuade  some  members 
of  the  Association  to  spend  the  winters,  so  unattractive  in 
England,  so  delightful  in  India,  in  the  impartial  investigation 
of  this  problem,  no  doubt  some  useful  information  might  be 
acquired. 

Meanwhile,  the  Viceroy's  government  has  addressed  the  local 
administrations  "  upon  the  question  of  the  incidence  and  pressure 
of  the  land  assessment  in  the  different  provinces,  and  its  effects 
upon  the  well-being  and  resources  of  the  agricultural  population." 
This  covers  a  good  deal  of  the  ground.  No  one  can  deprecate 
independent  inquiry,  and  everyone  must  wish  that  official  and 
unofficial  efforts  shall  not  overlap,  though  it  may  prove  that  for 
the  collection  of  information,  as  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  the 
official  occupies  the  stronger  position.  It  is  as  true  now  as  ever, 
that  all  the  petitions  of  all  the  people  in  India  might  be  compressed 
into  two  words,  "Remit  taxes,"  and  until  the  industrial  era  is 
inaugurated,  and  the  people  have  a  larger  margin  for  a  rainless 
day,  the  truest  friend  of  India  is  he  who  keeps  down  the 
expenditure,  and  resists  the  temptation  to  force  upon  the  people 
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the  services  of  scientific  administration,  which  they  do  not  want, 
but  for  which  they  have  to  pay. 

No  service  of  western  civilisation  with  which  we  have  endowed 
India  is  more  popular  with  its  peoples  than  the  railway,  and 
railway  management  must  always  be  a  subject  of  the  first  import- 
ance. Special  interest,  therefore,  attaches  to  the  correspondence 
between  Sir  A.  Hickman  and  Lord  George  Hamilton.  The  com- 
mercial press  rather  favours  the  view  of  the  former  to  the  effect 
that  the  Indian  authorities  did  not  exhaust  every  means  in  their 
power  to  place  the  contracts,  to  which  Sir  Alfred  referred,  with 
British  houses  before  resorting  to  American  firms.  It  is  none  the 
less  very  unlikely  that  any  interest  other  than  that  of  economy 
was  studied  in  the  matter.  So  long  as  bounties  favour  American 
and  continental  manufacturers,  so  long  as  our  industries  are 
paralysed  by  trades  unionists'  .organisations,  and  our  artizans  and 
labourers  cry  out  for  more  pay  and  a  shorter  day,  so  long  shall  we 
be  at  some  disadvantage  as  compared  with  our  rivals. 

The  store  and  public  works  departments  of  the  India  Office  are 
so  invariably  attacked  and  criticised  by  those  outside  official 
circles  that  probably  to  them,  as  to  the  manufacturing  interest, 
the  appointment  of  a  small  committee,  to  investigate  and  report 
to  the  House,  would  be  acceptable,  and  this  is  what  Sir  Alfred 
Hickman  suggests  in  his  reply  to  Lord  George  Hamilton's  letter. 

J.  D.  EEES. 
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CANADIAN  VOYAGEURS 

IN  the  days  of  the  old  regime)  the  Canadian  forest  possessed 
a  charm  more  alluring  than  life  in  the  fenced  cities  ;  the  uncertain 
security  of  the  towns  had  no  such  magnetism  as  the  certain  in- 
security of  the  woods.  To  live  behind  palisades  and  staunch 
earthworks  might  be  sufficient  excitement  for  the  monkish 
D'Aillebout  or  the  fire-eating  Frontenac,  but  to  run  the  gauntlet 
in  the  wild  woods  was  high  life  for  St.  Castin,  La  Salle,  and 
Du  Lhut.  Francis  Parkman  has  brilliantly  depicted  the  roving 
bands  of  Frenchmen  who  fled  the  cities  to  live  with  the  Hurons 
and  Algon quins,  and  to  exchange  brandy  for  beaver-skins  in  the 
face  of  excommunication  and  the  secular  penalties  of  Fort 
St.  Louis ;  for  neither  threats  nor  blandishments  were  of  much 
avail  in  dealing  with  men  whom  the  forest  had  maddened  and 
the  fur- trade  heavily  subsidised. 

But  to  those  who  know  the  smell  of  the  balsam  and  the 
aroma  of  the  twisted  cedar,  who  have  seen  the  infinite  cliffs,  the 
hollow  canyons,  and  the  dashing  cascades  of  the  Canadian  north- 
land,  this  yearning  for  the  woods  is  not  one  which  passes  under- 
standing. The  fever  is  still  in  the  blood  though  the  breed  has 
changed.  The  Coureurs  de  bo  is  were  the  lost  legion  of  the  French 
regime — but  they  were  empire-builders,  after  their  kind,  who 
stayed  not  for  forest  or  torrent,  but  pressed  north,  west,  and 
south,  to  spread  the  Gallic  lilies  over  half  a  continent.  To-day 
the  Canadian  voyageur  is  the  scout  of  another  empire.  Still, 
resolutely  he  pierces  the  subarctic  wilderness,  and  paddles  his 
birch-bark  into  unknown  waters.  The  rulers  of  the  old  regime 
set  themselves  against  this  woodland  fever.  To-day  the  govern- 
ment turns  it  to  account  by  organising  and  despatching  exploring 
parties  into  that  vast  country  lying  between  Hudson's  Bay  and 
the  great  lakes. 

Expeditions  of  this  kind  are  naturally  through  an  Indian 
hunting-ground;  but  in  that  broad  district  stretching  from 
Labrador  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  where  once  the  populous 
Montagnais,  Algonquins,  and  Pottawattamies  roamed,  the  tribes 
are  few  and  far  between,  A  century  of  commercial  hunting  and 
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trapping  has  made  the  peltries  scarce,  and  now  the  straggling 
natives  are  selling  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  The 
aborigines  are  surely  passing  with  the  game.  Hunger  and  ex- 
posure bring  consumption,  and  it  is  now  rare  to  find  an  Indian 
whose  lungs  are  sound. 

A  strange  bodily  carelessness  is  also  hastening  their  extinction. 
An  Indian  will  paddle  his  canoe  thirty  or  forty  miles  during  the 
day,  eating  only  a  pike  which  he  may  kill  with  his  paddle,  or 
perhaps  a  sea-gull  which  he  whistles  within  reach  of  his  musket. 
At  nightfall  he  will  throw  himself  down  on  an  ill-chosen  ground, 
and  trust  to  a  worn-out  blanket  to  keep  out  the  rain  or  the  frost. 
This  is  the  carelessness  that  kills ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  an 
Indian's  cough  harrows  your  nerves  more  than  the  howl  of  a 
wolf.  The  plague  is  among  them,  the  plague  of  self-neglect,  and 
the  last  sad  annals  of  the  Canadian  Indian  will  soon  be  written. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Indian  of  the  north  is  still  the  glorious 
hunter,  to  whom  a  broken  twig  or  a  crushed  fern  is  a  text  plainer 
than  print. 

In  a  canoe  he  displays  the  most  amazing  skill,  and  it  is  in 
this  capacity  that  he  is  chiefly  employed.  The  Indian  canoe  is 
an  amphibious  craft,  easily  paddled  afloat  and  easily  carried 
ashore.  Nothing  but  prehistoric  materials  enters  into  its  con- 
struction. A  mature  birch-tree  is  stripped  of  its  rind  in  as  large 
pieces  as  may  be.  These  strips,  turned  inside  out,  are  sewn 
together  with  sinewy  roots  of  spruce,  by  which  also  the  bark  is 
fastened  to  the  narrow  gunwale.  It  is  lined  inside  with  strips  of 
cedar,  split  as  thin  as  cardboard,  placed  lengthwise  and  held  in 
position  by  light  semicircular  ribs  of  the  same  wood  set  closely 
together,  their  ends  being  held  between  the  inner  side  of  the  bark 
and  the  gunwale.  The  seams  are  caulked  with  spruce  gum.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  not  the  least  advantage  in  using  a  boat 
of  this  sort  is  that  the  materials  for  its  repair  are  always  at 
hand.  If  you  run  upon  a  rock  or  otherwise  puncture  the  bark, 
five  minutes  ashore  with  a  firebrand  and  a  dish  of  resinous  gum 
will  make  her  seaworthy  again. 

An  Indian  knows  the  possibilities  of  his  canoe  to  a  nicety, 
and  by  the  colour  of  the  water  he  can  tell  whether  a  rapid  may 
be  safely  run  or  not.  Indeed,  there  is  a  saying  in  the  woods  that 
you  are  always  safe  with  an  Indian  in  the  canoe.  He  takes  no 
chances.  On  a  lake,  for  instance,  he  will  keep  close  to  the  shore, 
even  going  in  and  out  of  the  bays  rather  than  cross  open  water. 
If  you  tell  him  he  is  wasting  his  strength  and  time,  he  replies, 
and  not  without  philosophy,  that  an  early  death  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  :  for  very  few  Indians  know  how  to  swim. 

An  exploring  party  is  always  in  charge  of  a  government 
surveyor,  and  the  staff  is  as  small  as  possible^-generally  a 
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geographer,  a  geologist,  a  timber  expert,  and  a  cook.  Our 
party  consisted  of  five  whites  and  a  varying  number  of  Indians, 
usually  six  or  seven,  the  policy  being  to  employ  new  guides  from 
time  to  time  as  we  penetrated  into  remoter  regions.  The  baggage 
for  a  voyage  lasting  four  or  five  months  weighs  something  like 
two  tons,  which  means  that  manual  labour  claims  a  large  share 
of  your  enthusiasm. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  on  a  June  morning  that  our  small 
fleet  of  canoes  pushed  off  in  the  rain  from  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Helen,*  and  a  paddle  of  three  miles  brought  us  to  the 
Narrows ;  nine  miles  further  up  we  came  to  Camp  Alexander, 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  two  miles  of  rapids,  the  first  chute  on 
that  magnificent  waterway,  which  is  also  the  finest  trout  stream 
in  the  world.  Here,  in  a  blinding  rainstorm,  we  pitched  our 
tents ;  and  besides  the  discomfort  of  being  wet,  we  were  ravaged 
that  night  by  mosquitoes.  All  next  day,  and  the  next,  we  waded 
over  the  portage  through  the  mud,  weighed  down  by  loads 
ranging  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds,  according  as 
we  were  whites  or  Indians,  tenderfeet  or  seasoned  packmen.  The 
man  who  has  never  had  a  packstrap  across  his  forehead,  or 
staggered  a  mile  or  so  under  a  hundredweight  of  pemmican,  will 
know  but  faintly  the  joy  of  a  two-mile  portage  or  the  perspiration 
which  attendeth  it. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  had  our  canoes  once  more  in  the  water, 
and  an  early  start  brought  us  to  Split  Eock  portage  before  noon. 
Islet  Portage  was  reached  in  due  course ;  and  for  the  night  we 
camped  at  the  south  end  of  Pine  Portage.  At  the  foot  of  these 
rapids  we  landed  several  five  and  six  pound  speckled  trout,  which 
made  a  pleasant  variation  in  our  menu.  The  day  following  we 
forwarded  our  supplies  across  Pine  Portage,  a  distance  of  two 
miles.  Passing  around  the  foot  of  the  White  Chute  we  came 
to  Little  Flat  Kock  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  leaving  the 
Nepigon  Eiver  crossed  Little  Black  Stugeon  Lake  to  the  west, 
camping  for  the  night  on  Flat  Eock  Portage — the  home  of  the 
original  black-fly. 

At  daybreak  we  made  our  way  across  the  trail  and  had  our 
first  glimpse  of  Lake  Nepigon,  the  largest  body  of  water 
between  Lake  Superior  and  Hudson's  Bay,  measuring  about  forty 
miles  long  by  as  many  broad.  High  rocky  shores  rise  abruptly 
from  the  dark  deep  water,  and  forest  fires  have  scorched  its  bleak 
headlands.  Here  the  Hudson's  Bay  schooner  Bella  was  waiting 
for  us  ;  and  as  soon  as  our  supplies  were  on  board  she  slipped  out 
of  the  barren  harbour.  During  four  days  we  drifted  about  on 
this  tiny  sea,  whistling  for  a  wind,  living  on  cold  pork  and 
biscuits,  and  sleeping  on  the  uneven  planking  of  a  superannuated 
*  An  expansion  of  the  Nepigon  Biver  just  before  it  empties  into  Lake  Superior. 
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Mackinaw.  On  the  fifth  we  crawled  into  Gull  Bay,  and  about 
noon  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Gull  Kiver.  Here  is  situated 
perhaps  the  most  important  Indian  village  on  Lake  Nepigon,  and 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  entire  tribe  had  swarmed  around  the 
boat  and  over  the  bales  which  we  carried  ashore.  We  made  a 
fire,  boiled  some  tea,  and  ate  our  dinner  under  the  unembarrassed 
gaze  of  the  villagers,  who  were  pleased  to  pick  up  the  scraps  we 
threw  away. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  worried  us  most  all  the  summer, 
the  Indians  or  their  dogs.  Both  invaded  our  camp,  and  with 
equal  politeness.  Whenever  a  white  man  intrudes  on  an  Indian 
settlement,  the  whole  village  expects  to  be  maintained  during 
the  visit.  We  sought  to  compromise  by  inviting  Wekwass,  the 
chief  of  Gull  Eiver  Indians,  to  sup  with  us  that  evening;  but 
apparently  the  invitation  was  not  carefully  construed,  for  sharp  at 
six  o'clock  Wekwass  hove  in  sight  at  the  head  of  his  retainers, 
a  feather  in  his  cap  and  withal  a  pleasing  figure.  We  had  no 
delight  in  the  rest  of  our  guests,  but  welcomed  them  all  with 
resignation.  A  cauldron  of  bean  soup  soon  purchased  their 
goodwill,  and  small  presents  of  brown-shag  tabac  turned  the  camp 
into  an  Ojibway  carnival. 

During  our  stay  at  this  village  we  had  the  luck  to  be  spectators 
of  the  annual  festivity  attending  the  payment  of  the  Treaty 
Money,  when  each  full-blooded  Indian  man,  woman,  and  child, 
receives  from  the  Government  an  annuity  of  sixteen  shillings — 
the  rent  of  half  a  continent  from  its  original  owners.  For  some 
time  the  Indians  had  been  on  tip-toe  expecting  the  agent  who 
was  charged  with  the  liquidation  of  this  mighty  matter.  At  last 
a  sail  was  descried  down  the  bay,  and  presently  the  Indian-Agent 
and  his  half-breed  retinue  moored  their  lugger  amid  the  rattle  of 
musketry,  the  shrieking  of  children,  and  the  barking  of  dogs.  A 
loaded  schooner  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  came 
in  shortly  afterwards — for  an  Indian  and  his  money  are  easily 
parted  when  bandana  handkerchiefs  and  prismatic  dress  cottons 
are  the  temptation.  Business,  however,  was  postponed  until  the 
morning ;  and  after  a  long  spasm  of  singing  and  dancing  the 
Indians  laid  themselves  down  in  their  birch  tepees  much  as  a 
child  goes  to  sleep  on  Christmas  Eve.  Next  day  we  too  made 
our  way  to  the  council-house,  a  log  cabin  around  the  bend  of 
the  river,  and  witnessed  the  mad  scrambling  for  stale  sweets,  and 
sixteen  shillings'  worth  of  Missanabie  joy.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  boat  sailed  away  with  the  money, 
leaving  us  several  Queens  of  Sheba.  Indeed,  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

But  I  must  not  give  the  impression  of  a  race  idle,  childish, 
and  incapable.     In  his  own  business,  so  to   speak,  the  Indian 
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cannot  be  surpassed.  In  the  woods  he  is  as  agile  as  a  deer.  He 
will  carry  his  canoe  through  undergrowth  that  almost  baulks  you 
empty-handed.  On  one  occasion  we  were  making  our  way  over- 
land to  a  small  lake.  There  was  no  trail  to  speak  of,  and  the 
distance  was  five  miles.  We  rested  but  once,  and  although  I  was 
only  burdened  with  a  rifle,  I  had  great  trouble  in  keeping  pace 
with  the  copper-head  who  bore  on  his  shoulders  my  fifty  pound 
canoe.  Seeing  that  the  savage  triumphs  over  his  environment 
through  the  sharpness  of  his  wits,  one  half  expects  the  ingenuity 
by  which  he  secures  his  prey.  His  traps  and  deadfalls  are  marvels 
of  crude  engineering ;  but  he  does  not  rely  on  such  implements 
exclusively.  One  day  a  partridge  started  up  in  front  of  us  as  we 
were  crashing  through  the  brush,  and  by  some  chance  we  were 
without  a  firearm.  The  bird  looked  down  upon  us  foolishly,  after 
the  manner  of  partridges,  little  suspecting  the  sequel.  In  about  a 
minute  an  Indian  had  cut  down  a  sapling,  pulled  forth  a  tendril 
from  under  the  moss,  and  executing  a  flank  movement  he  soon  had 
the  silly  bird  dangling  at  the  end  of  his  pole. 

Our  cook,  Perrot,  was  a  French-Canadian,  who  knew  the  back- 
woods from  the  Ottawa  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  but  before  we  reached 
home  we  had  dragged  him  over  a  country  he  had  never  seen 
before.  Perrot  was  also  our  interpreter.  He  knew  all  about 
Indians.  Some  said  that  his  own  mother  was  an  Ojibway  squaw, 
but  this  Perrot  denied  with  a  good  Scotch  oath.  And  as  he  wore 
a  long  fair  moustache  and  parted  his  hair  in  the  middle,  I  believed 
him.  As  a  linguist  his  repertoire  was  great,  including  English, 
French,  Ojibway,  Cree,  Chinook,  and  the  profane.  The  last- 
named  he  had  perfected  in  a  long  course  of  river-driving  on  the 
Gatineau,  where  a  sharp  tongue  is  as  useful  as  an  axe,  and  a  stark 
oath  as  fetching  as  a  cant-hook.  Our  guides  knew  no  English, 
but  they  told  their  yarns  to  Perrot  with  the  most  outrageous  pow- 
wow-wow. And  afterwards  he  repeated  them  to  us. 

But  Perrot  had  yarns  of  his  own.  Among  other  deeds  of 
daring  he  had  walked  from  Skagway  to  Dawson  City,  and  had 
been  robbed  of  his  gold-dust  on  the  Chilkoot  Pass.  This  contre- 
temps forced  him  to  make  his  way  home  across  the  continent  on 
something  less  than  twenty  shillings ;  yet  in  spite  of  his  insolvency 
he  rode  on  a  Pullman  car — somewhere,  I  fancy,  between  the  air- 
break  and  the  rear  truck.  At  first,  when  the  note-paper  was 
plentiful,  I  began  to  keep  a  record  of  his  exploits ;  but  towards 
the  last  even  my  own  pencil  baulked  at  transcribing  his  deeds. 
Here  is  a  specimen  tale. 

Dawson  City  was  frozen  up.  No  mail  had  come  in  or  gone 
out  of  the  Klondyke  for  three  months.  The  military  despatches 
were  going  stale,  and  there  was  no  one  to  carry  them  to  Van- 
couver :  not  until  the  commandant  was  struck  with  the  bearing  of 
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Perrot.  Perrot's  French  vanity  was  tickled,  and  he  straightway 
prepared  his  dog-team,  his  pernmican,  and  his  corn-meal.  Then, 
with  the  mail  bags  fastened  to  the  sled,  he  cracked  his  whip  and 
away  flew  the  dogs  over  the  Arctic  snowfields. 

One  evening  Perrot  was  camped  on  the  Dalton  Trail.  The 
smoke  from  his  fire  curled  up  through  the  fir  trees,  and  the  smell 
of  his  porringer  drew  the  friendly  flies.  Suddenly  the  sound  of 
shouting  echoed  up  the  pass.  It  startled  Perrot;  but  after  he 
had  opened  his  pistol  holster  he  went  on  cooking  his  supper.  "  I 

rubbed  it  into  his  hide,  I  killed  the  d d  canuck  !  "  came  the 

shouting.  Then  there  hove  in  sight  a  square-rigged  desperado 
whipping  along  a  pack-mule.  "  III  teach  the  jumping  oui-oui ! " 
he  roared  again  as  he  drew  nearer.  "  What's  all  the  row  about  ?  " 
inquired  Perrot ;  whereupon  the  loud-lunged  stranger  halted  his 
caravan,  and  in  a  series  of  drunken  oaths  described  the  man  he 
had  looted  down  the  trail.  With  quick  wit,  Perrot  congratulated 
him,  and  invited  him  to  supper.  During  the  meal  Perrot  devised 
a  plan.  Making  a  lariat  of  his  whip-lash  he  stepped  out  of  the 
door  of  his  tent  just  as  the  desperado  was  lighting  his  pipe.  Over 
his  shoulders  the  cowhide  dropped  like  a  snake,  and  the  amazed 
prairie-pirate  found  his  arms  pinioned  as  in  a  vice.  He  raved  and 
he  swore,  but  Perrot  thought  only  of  his  countryman  down  the 
pass.  Then  the  villain  was  disarmed,  and  Perrot  marched  him 
down  the  trail.  They  soon  came  upon  the  victim  whose  wounds 
were  still  bleeding.  The  poor  wretch  sprang  up  at  the  sight  of 
his  rescuer;  and  presently  all  three  returned  to  Perrot's  camp. 
They  discussed  the  pirate's  punishment ;  and  decided  to  take  him 
bound  to  Fort  Bennett,  and  hand  him  over  to  justice.  "  You 
may  be  very  sharp  down  in  Kentucky,"  sang  out  Perrot  as  he 
parted  from  the  bandit  a  few  days  later,  "  but  take  my  advice  and 
don't  match  your  wits  against  a  French-Canadian.  M oi  !  " 

To  be  with  Perrot  in  the  canoe  was  to  be  at  ease.  No  matter 
how  fierce  was  the  rapid  or  how  high  the  wave,  his  paddle  seemed 
to  throw  oil  upon  it,  and  he  brought  you  safely  through  the  flood. 
A  rushing  river  or  a  foaming  cataract  had  no  hidden  terrors  for 
him.  He  knew  by  the  shade  of  the  water  and  the  curl  of  the 
wave  how  deep  was  the  reef;  and  he  would  juggle  his  canoe 
through  the  rocky  jaws  of  death.  One  slip,  one  false  movement, 
and  the  tiny  craft  would  be  shattered  on  the  rocks  or  swamped 
by  the  back-eddy.  A  Canadian  voyageur  seldom  has  two  chances, 
and  on  account  of  its  element  of  constant  danger,  the  running  of 
rapids  is  a  most  exciting  sport.  Imagine  yourself  bounding  down 
a  watery  stairway,  perhaps  half  a  mile  in  length,  swept  around  a 
bend  by  the  milky  cataract,  the  banks  flying  by  like  the  panorama 
past  the  window  of  a  train.  Your  pulses  are  galloping,  but  your 
eye  is  fastened  on  your  bowman,  whose  every  movement  you  must 
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second.  His  paddle  is  now  on  the  port,  now  on  the  starboard 
side ;  anon  it  is  thrust  out  in  front  to  guard  against  false  channels. 
Over  the  last  clmte  you  bound  like  a  toboggan  on  the  ice  and  slide 
at  length  into  smooth  water.  The  other  canoes  race  down,  taking 
exactly  the  same  course,  but  running  less  risk  now  that  you  have 
picked  out  the  safe  waterway. 

A  landing  is  made  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  since  here  is  always 
the  best  fishing-ground.  The  axes  ring  out  for  a  spell,  and  then 
in  the  little  clearing  the  tents  are  pitched.  Meantime  the  cook 
has  made  a  fire  on  the  beach,  and  over  it  on  a  pole  the  kettle  is 
hung.  Tea,  bread,  pork  and  beans — with  stewed  prunes  as  the 
plat  du  jour — make  a  banquet  in  the  woods,  with  hunger  for  a 
sauce  piquante.  One  will  eat  anything,  and  lots  of  it,  when  the 
aromatic  balsam  gets  in  his  lungs  and  the  taffrail  log  shows  thirty 
or  forty  miles  a  day.  Then  a  good  long  smoke  round  the  camp- 
fire  to  keep  the  flies  at  bay ;  a  game  of  cards ;  more  of  Perrot's 
stories,  or  your  own  ;  and  if  you  have  run  across  a  flock  of  wild 
duck  during  the  day  there  will  be  a  bowl  of  bouillon  before  you 
turn  in  for  the  night. 

As  I  was  due  to  return  to  England  in  the  autumn,  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  abandon  the  party  in  the  woods.  We  reached 
a  Hudson's  Bay  Post  in  late  September,  and  here  I  prepared  to 
take  my  leave.  Fortunately,  the  factor  of  the  post  was  sending 
two  Indians  down  to  the  railway  for  the  winter  supplies,  and  it 
was  soon  arranged,  for  a  couple  of  pounds,  that  I  should  have  a 
place  in  their  canoe.  Our  cook  prepared  a  hamper  of  food  to  last 
me  for  a  week  or  so,  and  at  daybreak  one  morning  we  paddled 
out  of  sight  of  Nepigon  House.  In  four  months  I  had  picked  up 
some  Ojibway,  but,  in  spite  of  my  few  phrases,  that  journey  down 
to  the  Great  Lakes  was  a  lonesome  one.  To  my  additional 
discomfort,  I  found  that  the  Indians  were  also  depending 
upon  my  small  commissariat ;  so  with  care  my  larder  lasted 
three  days  instead  of  six,  and  for  the  rest  I  was  obliged  to  satisfy 
my  appetite  as  they  did,  on  consomme  de  seagull  and  a  casual  fish 
or  partridge.  It  must  be  remembered  that  an  Indian  continues 
to  eat  not  until  his  appetite  is  satisfied,  but  until  nothing  remains 
in  sight.  He  is  often  in  pain  before  he  reaches  the  dessert ;  but 
no  matter,  he  must  have  the  dried  apples  if  there  are  any  left. 
To  make  matters  worse,  we  were  storm-bound  for  a  day  and  a 
half.  And  this  is  how  that  happened. 

A  strong  nor'wester  overtook  us  one  afternoon  while  we  were 
crossing  a  wide  bay  of  Lake  Nepigon.  For  a  sail  we  had  rigged 
up  one  of  my  blankets  on  a  spruce  sapling,  which  we  lashed  to 
the  forward  thwart  with  a  pack-strap.  A  birch  canoe  will  run 
before  almost  any  storm  under  a  small  lug-sail,  but  this  particular 
breeze  in  the  end  accomplished  our  undoing.  The  waves  rose 
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higher,  and  so  did  the  bark  canoe,  until  I  began  to  doubt  if  she 
could  weather  the  increasing  gale.  Our  only  chance  was  to  run 
for  a  cape  that  thrust  out  a  long  lean  finger  into  the  surf,  beyond 
which  we  hoped  to  find  a  lee  shore.  On  the  brave  little  canoe 
bounded,  riding  the  billows  like  a  cork,  but  not  always  escaping 
the  white  waves  that  curled  up  astern.  Constant  baling,  however, 
kept  her  afloat,  and  she  rode  swiftly  towards  the  point.  A  sand- 
bar ran  out  some  distance,  and  to  avoid  swamping  we  kept  her 
head  seaward  a  bit.  At  last  we  fancied  ourselves  clear  of  the 
bar,  and  swinging  her  bow  around  we  jibed  the  blanket.  Over 
she  went,  fortunately  in  shallow  water;  and  we  dragged  our 
goods  ashore,  and  spent  the  next  few  hours  shivering  before 
a  fire. 

We  camped  here  for  a  day  and  a  half,  till  the  storm  had  spent 
itself ;  and  to  make  up  time  we  decided  to  travel  by  night.  This 
was  the  most  delightful  experience  of  all,  the  gentle  progress  of 
a  birch-bark  canoe  over  the  moonlit  waters.  Wrapped  in  a 
blanket  to  keep  out  the  steely  cold  of  the  northern  night,  one 
sits  'midships  and  listens  dreamily  to  the  chunking  of  the  paddles 
and  the  droning  of  the  red-men.  The  solitude  of  a  forest  older 
than  Lebanon  is  around  you,  but  you  are  happy.  The  howl  of  a 
wolf  echoes  from  the  mainland,  but  it  fits  in  well  with  your  lonely 
mood.  How  far  away  you  feel  from  Trafalgar  Square — yet  still 
in  the  Infinite  Empire. 

CLAUDE  BRYAN. 
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THE  EDUCATION   BILL 

IT  is  a  recognised  matter  of  high  importance  that  we  should 
have  an  efficient  and  adequate  navy  and  army  for  the  maintenance 
and  protection  of  the  British  Empire ;  it  is  equally  necessary 
that  we  regard  the  subject  of  education  in  a  sufficiently  broad  and 
Imperial  sense.  For  as  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  the 
Empire  rests  with  the  naval  and  military  forces,  so  the  culture 
and  development  of  Great  Britain  and  her  vast  possessions  must 
greatly  depend  upon  the  way  we  promote  and  encourage  a  proper 
system  of  education,  which  has  now  become  an  Imperial  factor 
of  the  first  rank. 

Brain  power  is  the  country's  truest  wealth,  and  in  dealing  with 
it,  we  must  remember  it  is  not  the  monopoly  of  any  class  or 
church,  nor  deal  with  it  in  the  interests  of  sect  and  party. 
Educational  legislation  in  the  past  has  not  always  been  free 
from  political  and  sectarian  bias,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said,  I 
fear,  that  the  Education  Bill  of  1901  has  altogether  steered  clear 
of  the  pitfalls  into  which  previous  administrations  have  unluckily 
fallen.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the  nation  when  the  whole 
Education  question  is  lifted  above  such  considerations.  The 
present  Bill  is  a  retrograde  measure,  being,  as  Sir  Charles  Elliott 
describes  it  in  his  extremely  able  article  last  month,  "  revolu- 
tionary," and  in  some  of  its  phases  "irritating  and  preposterous." 

To  the  system  of  education  prevailing  north  of  the  Tweed 
must  to  a  very  great  extent  be  ascribed  the  proud  position 
Scotchmen  hold  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  For  three  centuries 
Scotland  has  enjoyed  its  public  schools,  and  in  1696  it  was  enacted 
that  a  school  should  be  established  in  every  parish.  The  Scotch 
Education  Act,  1872,  is  described  as  an  Education  Act  simply, 
and  not  as  the  English,  an  Elementary  Education  Act.  I  would 
ask,  why  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  century,  when  increased 
facilities  are  being  given  to  Scotland,  enabling  their  lads  to  go  up 
to  eighteen,  and  on  to  their  Universities,  the  Government  are 
insisting  upon  a  fifteen  age  limit,  thus  precluding  the  great 
majority  of  the  elder  children  of  the  English  and  Welsh  artisans 
from  entering  the  University  Colleges  and  Universities.  Why, 
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indeed,  should  the  offspring  of  English  and  Welsh  parents  be  sent 
out  into  the  wilderness  and  the  favoured  Scot  allowed  to  possess 
the  land  ? 

Let  rne  give  one  illustration  from  our  own  Higher  Grade 
School.  If  we  had  not  resisted  at  great  risk  the  mandate  of  the 
Education  Department,  on  the  1st  of  July  we  should  have  to  close 
the  door  to  over  three  hundred  (now  in  the  School),  affected  by 
the  fifteen  age  limit,  and  owing  to  the  sixteen  age  limit,  many 
of  that  number  would  have  been  prevented  from  entering  the 
University  Colleges,  where  our  young  people  won  over  d9700  in 
scholarships  last  year.  Thus,  as  the  late  gifted  Principal  Viriamu 
Jones  told  me  not  many  days  before  his  death,  depriving  the 
colleges  of  the  finest  brain  power  that  has  been  brought  within 
its  influence.  It  is  neither  a  just  nor  a  wise  policy,  the  more  so 
as  our  Intermediate  Schools,  which  are  founded  upon  the  lines 
shadowed  forth  in  the  new  Bill,  could  not  provide  for  more  than 
8  per  cent,  of  those  desiring  the  advantages  of  higher  education. 

All  are  agreed  that  Secondary  Education  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
organised  and  placed  under  national  control,  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  Bill  of  last  year  supplied  the  hope  that  before  long 
this  end  would  be  accomplished,  but  the  Education  Bill  now 
before  Parliament  shatters  all  such  hopes.  Interpreted  by  Sir 
John  Gorst,  the  Bill  is  most  insidiously  conceived,  not  so  much  in 
the  interest  of  Secondary  Education,  as  of  crippling  and  paralysing 
the  true  effectiveness  of  the  School  Boards.  It  is  piecemeal  legis- 
lation, unworthy  of  such  a  momentous  question,  and  national 
interests  demand  its  rejection,  until  the  whole  scheme  is  before 
the  country.  Sir  John  Gorst's  reasoning,  "  That  we  care  more  for 
the  machinery  than  we  do  for  education,"  is  distinctly  inaccurate. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  indicates  that  the  Boards  have  allowed 
their  zeal  to  outrun  their  legal  powers.  On  that  point  as  on 
others,  we  who  oppose  the  Bill  would  like  nothing  better  than 
a  parliamentary  enquiry,  for  we  are  quite  prepared  to  prove  that 
we  have  done  nothing,  so  far  as  affects  the  matters  involved  in 
the  Cockerton  judgment,  except  under  the  orders  of  the  Education 
Department,  orders  which  were  sometimes  imperative  and  too 
often  accompanied  with  threats  of  heavy  penalties.  The  Duke 
also  suggests  friction  and  overlapping.  This  need  not  be,  if  con- 
sultative Boards  were  constituted  as  in  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Cardiff,  and  other  cities,  where  no  difficulty  is  found  in  dealing 
with  such  cases,  on  lines  that  could  be  readily  adapted  to  the 
whole  country. 

And  now  let  me  glance  in  brief  at  the  Government  proposals. 
Though  the  promoters  of  the  measure  start  with  the  proposal  to 
have  one  body,  a  further  examination  of  the  Bill  discloses  the 
fact  that  there  are  to  be  three  separate  bodies.  I  tremble  to 
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think  what  would  be  the  result  of  this  innovation.  Not  only 
should  we  have  to  consult  the  dignity  of  three  bodies,  but  there 
would  be  the  dignity  of  three  different  sets  of  officials  to  consider. 
Instead  of  getting  over  the  present  difficulties,  the  Bill  may  plunge 
us  into  greater  difficulties.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
constitution  of  these  bodies,  the  so-called  New  Educational 
Authority,  one-half,  or  nearly  one-half,  will  be  in  no  wise  re- 
sponsible to  the  ratepayers.  Now  it  has  been  an  accepted  prin- 
ciple in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
that  taxation  and  representation  go  hand  in  hand.  Here,  then, 
we  have  an  entirely  new  principle  introduced,  the  reason  being 
that  expert  advice  may  be  brought  into  the  body.  If  expert 
advice  be  necessary,  and  the  idea  seems  to  find  support  from 
many  sides,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Educational  experts  sit  as 
advisers.  It  has  been  well  said  that  a  co-opted  expert  who  votes 
on  a  contentious  question  weakens  his  expert  influence  with  his 
opponents.  The  influence  of  experts  is  strongest  and  least  assail- 
able when  such  experts  are  removed  from  controversy,  and  con- 
sulted only  as  to  the  execution  of  plans,  the  general  principle  of 
which  has  been  determined  by  the  parties  finding  the  money  and 
most  concerned.  Judging  from  the  way  the  members  of  the  con- 
sultative Board  of  Education  have  been  co-opted  by  the  present 
Government,  in  the  words  of  Bardolph  when  asked  to  stand 
security  for  Falstaff,  I  "mistrust  the  security,"  and  I  think  it 
will  be  admitted  that  my  mistrust  is  not  without  reason,  seeing 
that  four-fifths  have  been  selected  from  one  political  party  and 
five-sixths  from  one  privileged  Church. 

The  School  Boards  know  well  what  their  representation  is 
likely  to  be  in  this  new  body.  One  Board  which  has  some  dis- 
tinguished university  men,  and  nine  professional  men  of  high 
standing,  is  only  permitted  to  send  two  as  its  quota  to  the  secondary 
Board  of  twenty-four,  whilst  the  London  School  Board  is  allowed 
but  three.  Can  anyone  imagine  that  the  members  of  School 
Boards  representing  the  people  and  directly  elected  by  the  people, 
will  go  cap  in  hand  to  a  body  which  has  yet  to  learn  what  educa- 
tion means  and  constituted  in  the  main  for  widely  different 
objects,  to  ask  permission  to  carry  on  work  to  which  many  of 
them  have  given  the  best  part  of  their  lives  without  fee  or 
reward  ?  And  to  add  to  the  absurdity  of  the  position,  the  middle 
authority  can  practically  do  nothing  without  the  leave  of  the 
Borough  or  County  Council,  which  may  or  may  not  sanction 
what  it  has  deemed  wise  or  necessary. 

In  the  past,  sectarian  feeling  has  been  happily  eliminated  from 
Borough  and  County  Council  Elections,  but  if  this  Bill  passes  it 
is  certain  to  be  a  serious  factor  in  future  elections,  and  such  a 
state  of  things  cannot  fail  to  damage  the  municipal  life  of  the 
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country.  Untold  difficulty  has  arisen  of  late  years  to  induce  the 
most  suitable  men  to  enter  that  department  of  public  life,  because 
of  the  ever-growing  demand  it  makes  upon  time  and  energy ;  if 
the  burden  of  educational  work  is  added,  the  whole  municipal  and 
consequently  the  educational  life  of  the  country  must  suffer. 

The  magnificent  results  obtained  by  the  School  Boards  in 
assisting  to  reduce  crime,  as  proved  by  the  number  of  criminals 
in  His  Majesty's  prisons,  which  is  to-day  one-half  compared  with 
1870,  when  School  Boards  were  constituted,  more  than  justifies 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament  in  passing  Mr.  Forster's  Education  Act. 
School  Board  Education  has  discovered  the  richest  vein  of  brain 
power  in  the  Empire,  and  by  means  of  its  Higher  Grade  Schools 
we  now  know  how  that  brain  power  can  be  most  economically 
and  effectively  worked  for  the  national  welfare.  Surely  the 
beginning  of  the  new  century  is  scarcely  the  time  to  penalise  and 
destroy  this  work.  Far  better  let  the  present  Bill  be  rejected 
because  of  its  piecemeal  character,  and  pass  Mr.  Brunner's 
enabling  Act  to  maintain  the  1900  status  quo  of  the  School 
Boards  and  their  work  ;  then  next  year  bring  in  a  comprehensive 
measure,  founded  upon  broad  unsectarian  principles,  and  so  make 
the  British  nation  the  most  educational  and  civilising  force  amidst 
the  empires  and  republics  of  the  world. 

LEWIS  WILLIAMS 
(Chairman  Cardiff  School  Board). 
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THE   PASSING    OF   BRITISH   TRADE 

HOW  WE  ALIENATE  THE  MOSLEM 

THE  perennial  reports  of  the  break  up  of  the  Moorish  empire, 
and  of  the  supremacy  of  French  influence  in  that  desirable  region 
of  Africa,  the  rapprochement  between  Berlin  and  the  Porte,  the 
recent  order  placed  by  the  subsidised  Ameer  with  a  German  firm 
of  gunmakers,  and  lastly,  the  fact  of  the  Shah  consigning  to  our 
manufacturing  centres  but  four  of  the  twenty  Persian  youths  of 
high  degree  recently  sent  to  Europe  for  their  education,  may  be 
read  together  as  strong  evidence  of  traditional  blundering  in 
Britain's  dealings  with  independent  Mohammedan  states. 

Whether  alarmists  are  justified  in  their  dire  prognostications 
of  the  political  recrudescence  of  Islam  events  have  yet  to  show, 
but  that  our  administrators  have,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
failed  to  grasp  the  political  significance  of  that  remarkable  faith 
there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  demonstrating.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  aims  of  the  authorities  responsible  for  our  terri- 
torial expansion  have  so  far  undergone  a  change  for  the  better, 
that  they  are  far  less  open  to  criticism  than  the  means  adopted 
for  their  furtherance.  We  no  longer  conquer  or  "protect" 
Asiatic  and  African  states  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with 
their  established  creeds,  but  solely  to  make  them  convenient  and 
receptive  markets  for  our  manufactures.  Unfortunately,  the  suc- 
cess of  such  practical  intentions  falls  far  short  of  our  aspirations, 
and  thus  persistently  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan potentates  of  two  continents  must,  if  there  is  any  judging  by 
appearances,  be  held  responsible  for  not  a  little  of  that  latter-day 
decline  of  British  commerce  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly 
legendary,  however  much  the  zeal  of  modern  Jeremiahs  may  tend 
to  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

Turkey,  Persia,  Morocco  and  Afghanistan  embrace  in  the 
aggregate  some  45,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and,  roughly  speaking, 
as  many  millions  sterling  of  trade.  It  might  therefore  be  expected 
by  the  taxpayer  that  the  Foreign  Office  and  its  plenipotentiaries 
abroad  would  deal  with  these  countries  in  such  manner  as  to 
further  our  best  diplomatic  and  commercial  interests.  I  propose 
to  offer  a  very  few  examples  of  hopelessly  ineffectual  policy,  and 
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these  must  stand  as  earnest  of  an  almost  consistent  ineptitude 
that  may  in  the  near  future  have  far-reaching  and  disastrous 
results.  With  such  insignificant  outposts  of  autonomous  Islam 
as  Sokoto,  Wadai,  Bornu,  or  Bagirmi  there  is  no  need  to  concern 
ourselves,  for  their  self-government  is  almost  at  an  end,  and,  with 
French  and  British  expeditions  continually  working  round  the 
hinterland,  their  unobtrusive  absorption  must  certainly  be  recorded 
during  the  first  decade  of  the  new  century.  Russia,  too,  has 
practically  dominated  Bokhara,  while  the  Senoussi,  regarded  by 
many  as  so  significant  a  check  on  the  French  advance  in  eastern 
Morocco,  are  a  sect,  and  no  more  a  nation  (though  generally 
classed  under  that  category)  than  the  Bible  Christians  or  Peculiar 
People.  The  life-work  of  the  Senoussi,  moreover,  is  to  convert 
the  unillumined  Soudan  negro  to  Islam,  and  not  to  keep  out  the 
Frankish  invader  from  the  Mediterranean  or  Atlantic  littoral. 

This  consideration  brings  us  to  the  absolutely  inadequate 
appreciation  in  European  countries,  and  particularly  in  England, 
of  the  political  side  of  the  prophet's  teachings.  We  forget,  in  the 
first  place,  how  modern  is  the  faith  of  Islam  as  compared,  for 
instance,  with  the  other  two  great  religions  of  the  west.  And, 
forgetting  this  comparative  chronology,  we  overlook  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  able  to  make  provision  for  many  of  the  problems  of 
government  likely  to  confront,  even  to-day,  the  Mohammedan 
ruler  of  a  heterogeneous  population.  Not  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
not  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  not  even  the  Czar  of  all 
the  Bussias  can  be  said  to  govern  a  greater  variety  of  conflicting 
and  irreconcilable  elements  than  the  Sultans,  the  Shah,  and  the 
Ameer.  Their  prophet  has  taught  them  how  to  deal  summarily 
with  such  differences.  The  Koran  and  Traditions  are  not  to 
Mussulmin  merely  what  the  Bible  is  to  Christians  and  Jews. 
To  describe  Britain  or  the  United  States  as  governed  in 
accordance  with  the  Scriptural  injunction  would  almost  certainly 
be  regarded  as  indecorous,  and  would  in  any  case  be  inaccurate. 
To  speak  of  Turkey  or  Morocco  as  in  great  measure  ruled  by  the 
"  revealed  word  "of  the  Koran  would  not  be  appreciably  wide  of 
the  truth. 

Critics  who  are  inclined  to  carp  at  this  insistence  on  the  con- 
stant introduction  of  the  "  teachings  "  into  the  realm  of  practical 
politics  should  refer  to  the  reports  of  officials  employed  in  India 
during  the  plague  epidemics  or  in  Morocco  when  the  cholera  broke 
out ;  in  both  of  these  countries  the  fatalism  of  the  Mussulmin 
seriously  hampered  our  sanitary  precautions.  As  regards  India, 
which  we  govern  in  the  interests  of  the  natives  and  ourselves,  we 
have  justifiably  overruled  the  older  Mohammedan  law  by  the 
Penal  Code  and  Evidence  Act,  so  that  such  penalties  as  stoning 
and  mutilation,  formerly  imposed  on  all  who  gamed  or  drank  to 
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intoxication,  have  been  eliminated  as  unsuited  to  the  prejudices 
of  a  civilised  administration.  The  other  four  countries  are  not, 
however,  under  British  control.  We  decline,  moreover,  unless  our 
hand  be  forced  by  political  or  commercial  rivals,  to  annex  an  acre 
of  their  territory.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  our  business  to 
receive  with  extreme  caution  and  with  something  of  suspicion  any 
proposal  to  interfere,  on  sentimental  grounds,  with  their  internal 
government.  Two  remarkable  books  recently  published  in 
London,  the  autobiography  of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  and  a 
work,  by  a  distinguished  diplomatist  who  prefers  to  remain 
incognito,  on  Turkey  in  Europe,  must  be  referred  to  as  showing 
how  continually  such  dangerous  interference  has  been  sanctioned, 
and  even  pressed,  by  well-meaning,  but  apparently  incompetent, 
politicians  at  home.  Of  all  European  nations,  Russia  best  under- 
stands the  Mohammedan,  and  the  strain  of  Asiatic  blood  in  the 
Eussian  enables  him  to  assimilate  with  the  Turk  or  Afghan  with 
better  grace  than  could  be  expected  of  the  higher  civilisations  of 
the  West. 

Some  there  are  among  us  who  affect  to  sneer  at  any  suggestion 
of  deference  to  commercial  interests.  These  are  for  the  most  part 
officials  retired  on  a  pension  that,  while  supplying  them  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  (out  of  the  pocket  of  the  tax-payer),  does  not 
admit  of  their  taking  a  gambling  interest  in  the  country's  com- 
mercial paramountcy.  Men  thus  despising  the  country's  com- 
merce must  bear  with  a  measure  of  comparison  to  M.  de  Eochefort, 
the  gentleman  who,  having  inherited  the  wherewithal  to  speculate 
in  art  treasures,  scorns  such  of  his  countrymen  as  have  the  moral 
courage  to  deprecate  the  continual  pin-pricking  of  France's  best 
customer.  There  must,  then,  be  a  section  of  the  community  that 
will  accord  only  ridicule  to  the  plea  that,  by  reason  of  the  low 
import  dues  imposed  by  their  governments,  the  five  and  forty 
millions  of  Turks,  Afghans,  Persians,  and  Moors  are  worth 
cultivating. 

That  there  is  very  much  in  the  present  day  administration  of 
the  Turkish  empire  that  outrages  the  well-ordered  western  mind 
cannot  well  be  denied.  The  course  followed  by  the  critics  of  the 
Porte  is  to  publish  endless  jeremiads,  in  prose  and  verse,  at  the 
expense  of  the  "  criminal  lunatic  "  of  the  Yildiz  Kiosk,  and  poets 
and  parsons  vie  in  hurling  terms  of  contempt  at  the  head  of  Abdul 
Hamid.  Until,  however,  we  are  convinced  that  such  immoderate 
pamphleteering  not  merely  leaves  our  ambassadors  and  consuls  a 
free  hand  in  their  efforts  to  push  British  trade  interests,  but  also 
contributes  to  the  amelioration  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  his 
Majesty,  let  us  emphatically  protest  against  this  endless  execra- 
tion of  an  eastern  monarch  who  was  expressly  invited  into  the 
comity  of  nations  by  a  treaty  that,  for  better  or  for  worse,  placed 
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Yildiz  on  a  diplomatic  footing  with  St.  James's  and  the  Quai 
d'Orsay.  Whether  this  summons  to  come  within  the  pale  was 
wholly  in  the  interests  of  progress,  or  whether  it  was  not  rather 
a  "  mark  time  "  in  the  international  advance,  I  need  not  here 
inquire.  The  result  is  all  that  need  concern  us ;  and  the  result 
is  that  the  Turk  is  one  of  the  Powers. 

Neither  his  creed  nor  the  somewhat  eccentric  ordering  of  his 
household  can,  until  the  concert  of  Europe  shall  decide  on 
cancelling  its  hospitality,  be  permitted  to  affect  that  position.  I 
remember  that  this  criticism  of  official  discourtesy  to  the  Turk 
met  with  the  assertion  that  most  of  it  is  "unofficial."  In  a  free 
country  like  ours,  we  are  told,  Government  is  too  busy  with  more 
important  matters  to  suppress  the  vapourings  of  poets  and  clerics. 
The  truth  of  this  may  be  conceded  without  demur.  Yet  there  is 
considerable  indication  of  a  more  than  "  unofficial "  sympathy 
with  this  caricaturing  of  "Abdul  the  Damned,"  and  it  is  this 
view  which  I  contend  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  nation  that  has 
on  occasion  made  caricaturing  little  short  of  a  casus  belli.  The 
late  Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed,  even  after  his  retirement,  hurled 
tirades  so  fierce  against  the  Porte  that  for  a  moment,  so  winning 
was  his  fiery  eloquence,  it  almost  looked  as  if  a  moderate  attitude 
towards  Islam  were  incompatible  with  the  most  orthodox  practice 
of  Christianity.  But  the  British  public  that  could  be  misled  to 
such  a  conclusion  must  have  forgotten  the  greatness  of  Stratford 
Canning. 

Head  and  shoulders  above  the  very  small  number  of  British 
diplomatists  who  have  contrived  to  live  on  friendly  understanding 
with  the  Mohammedan,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  must  ever  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  who  have  had  the 
distinction  of  representing  a  British  sovereign  at  a  foreign  court. 
It  may  be,  as  Professor  Lane-Poole  points  out  in  his  interesting 
biography,  that  Kinglake  attached  a  quite  exaggerated  importance 
to  the  familiar  title  of  "  Great  Elchi,"  but  that  does  not  affect  the 
fact  that  Turks  speak  of  Canning  to  this  day  with  a  reverence 
rarely  allowed  to  "  Kafirs."  That  the  man  was  a  sincere  Christian 
we  also  know,  if  at  any  rate  his  own  memoirs  and  the  tributes 
paid  by  such  friends  as  Dean  Stanley  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  are 
to  go  for  anything.  Yet  this  was  the  statesman  who  expressly 
wrote  the  following :  "  I  kept  carefully  in  view  the  expediency, 
indeed  the  necessity,  of  leaving  Ottoman  authority  at  the  apex  of 
every  proposed  measure.  That  authority,  much  as  Christendom 
deplore  it,  is  the  keystone  of  the  Empire." 

Such  was  the  man  who,  for  once,  thoroughly  gauged  the 
prodigious  political  significance  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Yet 
the  number  of  British  envoys-extraordinary  who  have  shown 
themselves  possessed  of  as  much  discrimination  have  been 
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remarkably  few,  particularly  when  we  take  into  account  the 
enduring  friendships  contracted  between  certain  of  our  viceroys 
in  India  and  neighbouring  Mussulman  princes.  Memory  is  only 
able  to  suggest  a  second,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  this 
was  a  pupil  of  Canning  at  Constantinople.  Sir  John  Drummond 
Hay  made  his  diplomatic  reputation  on  Moorish  soil,  and  Tangier 
was  a  fitting  appointment  for  one  who  had  served  his  apprentice- 
ship on  the  Dardanelles.  He  was  at  any  rate  the  only  British 
ambassador  who  always  succeeded  in  making  our  influence  para- 
mount in  the  westernmost  of  the  Barbary  States. 

Some  who  are  able  to  recall  his  striking  personality  will  perhaps 
think  that  he  should  have  been  the  last  man  who  could  be  depended 
on  to  conciliate  a  nation  so  proud  and  so  procrastinating  as  the 
modern  Moors,  but  they  would  be  utterly  wrong.  Hay  was  a  man 
who  never  hesitated  to  put  on  the  diplomatic  screw  whenever  his 
Sovereign's  dignity  had  to  be  upheld  by  firmness.  There  is  no 
fine  art  in  putting  on  the  screw  in  a  feeble  country  like  Morocco, 
whose  foreign  minister  lives  within  hearing  of  Gibraltar's  guns. 
But  the  secret  of  Hay's  great  success,  so  distinct  from  the  failure 
of  many  who  have  followed  him,  lay  rather  in  knowing  the  exact 
moment  when,  with  great  show  of  deference  to  national  prejudice, 
it  was  safe  to  relax  without  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  prestige.  By 
occasionally  giving  little,  he  was  more  than  occasionally  able  to 
take  much,  and  this,  we  imagine,  distinguishes  the  art  of  diplomacy 
from  the  practice  of  warfare.  Since  the  days  of  Drummond  Hay, 
nothing  has  been  either  projected  or  achieved  by  our  Foreign 
Office  or  its  emissaries  which  could  either  maintain  or  restore  the 
old  British  ascendency  at  the  Shereefian  Court.  The  necessary 
alternating  of  party  politics,  always  interpreted  by  Mohammedan 
rulers  as  a  recurring  sign  of  weakness,  has  intruded  on  our  relations 
with  Morocco  in  a  peculiar  degree,  and  there  is  now  very  little 
hope  that,  short  of  an  unlocked  for  coup  in  the  partition  of  the 
Empire,  we  can  ever  regain  a  position  voluntarily  surrendered. 
King  Charles  gave  up  Tangier  without  a  blow  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  and  history  seems  to  have  repeated  itself. 

The  astute  cultivation  of  Turkey  and  its  rulers  as  practised  by 
the  German  Emperor  cannot  fail  to  fill  us  with  regretful  appre- 
hension. His  conciliatory  policy  may  have  a  dramatic  setting, 
but  German  officers  are  found  in  command  of  Turkish  troops, 
German  companies  are  daily  securing  railway  concessions  on 
Turkish  soil,  German  gunmakers  are  carrying  off  contracts  in 
spite  of  their  tender  being  many  thousands  of  pounds  higher  than 
the  tender  put  in  by  the  Armstrongs.  Great  indeed  must  be  the 
hatred  that  inspires  a  Turk  to  buy  higher  of  a  friend  than  he 
could  of  an  enemy.  There  will  soon,  in  fact,  be  posted  in  all  the 
bureaux  of  Mohammedan  governments  an  intimation  that  "  No 
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English  need  apply."  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  that  con- 
siderable section  of  the  British  press  that  never  tires  of  casting 
blame  on  H.B.M.  consuls  throughout  the  Turkish  dominions, 
particularly  along  the  seaboard  of  Asia  Minor,  alleging  backward- 
ness on  their  part  in  furthering  the  interests  of  British  traders. 
Can  these  irresponsible  critics  ever  realise  the  terrible  extent  to 
which,  however  zealous  they  be,  these  denunciations  in  press  and 
pulpit  must  hamper  our  officials,  infuriating  the  Sultan  to  such 
a  degree  that  only  the  "  favoured  nations  "  clause  prevents  his 
manipulating  his  customs  so  that  his  subjects  shall  not  even  be 
free  to  wear  Manchester  cottons.  Keligious  tolerance  is  a  policy 
as  well  as  a  virtue,  for  the  history  of  two  continents  abundantly 
proves  the  greater  vitality  of  those  few  nations  that  have  practised 
it.  Such  tolerance,  however,  is  valueless  unless  spontaneous. 
Men  who  would  flog  into  Abdul  Hamid  a  brotherly  love  for  his 
Armenian  subjects,  whether  by  diplomatic  rupture  or  naval 
demonstration,  would  merely  arrive  at  substituting  privy  murder 
for  public  massacre. 

In  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan  Great  Britain  certainly 
interferes  very  little.  Turkey  exercises  the  vituperative  powers 
of  the  self-appointed  critics,  though  it  is  within  my  memory  how, 
when  the  Ameer  had  with  a  free  hand  subdued  the  rebel 
Ghilzais,  and  was  then,  owing  to  Russian  intrigue,  compelled  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  reduction  of  Kafiristan,  there  were  not 
wanting  English  missionaries  who  declared  that  their  brother- 
Christians  were  being  massacred.  "I,"  says  the  Ameer  quaintly 
enough,  "  did  not  find  any  Christians  among  them  !  "  (The  error 
probably  arose  from  the  vernacular  use  of  the  word  "  Kafir " 
among  Mohammedan  peoples,  as  denoting  an  unbeliever.)  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  administration  of  the  Ameer  has  attracted 
little  criticism  at  home,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  have  shown  better  reason  for  flouting  his  dearest 
ambition,  the  appointment  of  an  envoy  resident  in  London.  That 
he  sent  his  favourite  son  to  England  to  ask  the  boon  may  be  taken 
as  very  strong  evidence  of  the  importance  he  attached  to  the 
appointment.  If  the  decision  of  the  home  Government  had  good 
grounds,  the  public  would  have  been  glad  to  hear  them. 

If  this  decision  was  arrived  at  out  of  a  quite  superfluous  defer- 
ence to  the  prestige  of  the  Indian  Government — this  seems 
possible,  since  analogous  exaltation  of  the  Tangier  legation  has  all 
along  been  answerable  for  the  refusal  to  recognise  a  Moorish 
Consulate — then  one  can  but  regret  that  the  Indian  Government 
should  have  been  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  so  graceful  and 
inexpensive  a  concession.  In  these  days  of  the  telegraph,  the 
innovation  could  have  been  rendered  unobtrusively  inoperative, 
since  the  Viceroy  could,  in  less  than  the  usual  diplomatic  delay, 
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have  been  consulted  on  every  issue.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Britain's 
refusal  of  the  Ameer's  petition  was  framed  to  protect  the  selfish 
interests  of  such  Bombay  merchants  as  might  have  apprehended 
a  diversion  of  business  that  had  hitherto  gone  through  Bombay, 
I  unhesitatingly  condemn  so  unworthy  a  motive.  In  any  case, 
the  public  was  never  shown  the  inner  history  of  negotiations,  and 
the  public  had  a  right  to  understand  them.  That  we  should,  as 
suggested,  grant  the  Ameer  a  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  pre- 
sumably as  a  set  off  to  Russian  intrigues  with  Teheran,  is  a 
question  that  seems  open  to  very  cautious  argument.  But  to 
treat  with  contempt  the  ruler  of  five  millions  of  Mohammedans, 
many  of  whom  are  wealthy  traders,  while  many  more  love  fighting 
even  better  than  they  love  the  Koran,  is  a  short-sighted  policy  for 
which  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  fix  individual  responsibility. 

In  Persia  Britain  once  had  a  promising  market,  which  is  now, 
thanks  entirely  to  herself,  under  Russian  influence.  Any  one 
watching  the  more  serious  recreations  of  the  Slav  must  long  since 
have  read  the  doom  of  Persia  in  the  astounding  intelligence  that 
Russia,  unable  to  place  a  foreign  loan,  even  with  her  ally,  and 
not  having  the  wherewithal  to  pay  her  army  or  complete  her 
gigantic  railway  schemes,  recently  loaned  a  million  sterling  to  the 
Shah.  The  loan  was  conditional,  and  the  employment  of  the 
money  specific.  The  Shah  was  to  fortify  his  Gulf  ports,  hitherto 
dominated  by  British  shipping.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the 
Shah  was  permitted  to  curtail  his  recent  tour  of  Europe  so  as  to 
exclude  this  country.  As  the  British  Court  was  in  mourning  at 
the  time  for  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  a  royal  reception  of  the 
distinguished  traveller  was  out  of  the  question.  But  there  might 
surely  have  been  some  graceful  substitute,  a  durbar  at  Hatfield  or  a 
garden-party  at  Highbury,  whereby  he  would  have  been  encouraged 
to  make  the  round  of  our  industrial  centres  and  renewed  the 
appreciation  of  our  manufactures  that  his  predecessor  had  confessed 
years  before  to  Lord  Curzon. 

Yet  the  opportunity  was  allowed  to  pass,  because,  forsooth,  he 
was  only  a  Mohammedan,  and  there  was  given  to  the  world  that 
preposterous  excuse  that,  having  just  escaped  one  attempt  on  his 
person  in  Paris,  he  feared  a  second  in  London  !  One  result  of  his 
altered  itinerary  has  already  received  mention,  the  consignment  to 
our  charge  of  but  four  out  of  the  twenty  state-educated  youths 
who  are  to  learn  their  trades  in  Europe  before  being  appointed  to 
positions  of  trust  at  Teheran.  There  might  have  been  more  of 
these  particularly  desirable  subjects  for  British  influence,  but  our 
rulers  thought  otherwise.  And  this  was  but  one  of  the  many 
follies  by  which  they  are  surely  delivering  nine  millions  of  Moham- 
medans and  seven  millions  of  trade  into  the  grip  of  the  Russian ! 

The  weakness  of  British  policy  in  Morocco  has  already  been 
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adumbrated.  The  failures  of  successive  ministers  accredited  to 
Fez  and  Marrakesh  have  only  emphasised  the  successes  of  Hay, 
and  those  successes  are  already  too  remote  to  compensate  for 
endless  blundering.  Had  the  Foreign  Office  expressly  set  itself 
to  alienate  the  young  Sultan  and  his  eight  millions  of  subjects, 
and  to  give  to  Germany  an  annually  increasing  share  in  the 
country's  growing  £3,000,000  of  commerce,  it  could  not  have 
behaved  differently.  It  gave  way  where  it  should  be  firm ;  it 
bullies  where  it  should  conciliate ;  Englishmen  are,  in  conse- 
quence, the  laughing-stock  alike  of  the  Moors  and  our  rivals  for 
their  land  and  trade.  There  are  few  adages  more  thoroughly 
unsatisfactory  in  their  application  to  practical  politics  than  that 
which  says  that  "  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend."  British  relations 
with  the  Shereefian  Court  are  almost  past  mending,  and  the  only 
hope  lies  in  a  firm  adjustment  with  the  other  parties  concerned 
when  the  inevitable  partition  calls  for  immediate  settlement. 
Those  who  hoped  that  anything  definite  might  result  from  the 
despatch  of  a  Moorish  mission  of  congratulation  to  his  Majesty 
the  King,  very  soon  despaired  when  they  saw  the  personnel  of  the 
mission.  The  ablest  Moor  of  the  Court,  Abdelkrim  ban  Slieman, 
was  at  the  last  moment  told  off  for  Paris  and  Petersburg,  and 
neither  from  the  Vizier,  nor  from  the  Europeans  in  attendance  on 
him,  can  any  serious  developments  be  expected.  The  French 
press  is  divided  against  itself,  and  in  a  similar  schism  in  the 
French  Government  lies  the  sole  remaining  hope  of  a  further 
period  of  Moorish  autonomy. 

The  gratuitous  slighting  of  the  smaller  autonomous  nations 
strikes  a  dominant  note  of  harshness  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Powerless  they  may  now  be  in  the  field,  but  in  the 
counting-house  they  are  by  no  means  the  negligible  quantity  that 
British  statesmen  would  have  the  public  believe.  And  it  is  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  this  attitude  of  superciliousness  on  our 
part  that  Spain,  which  still  influences  £68,000,000  of  trade,  has 
not  only  given  to  Krupp  the  preference  over  English  firms  in  the 
Barcelona  shipyards,  but  has  even  given  priority  to  French  over 
English  goods,  though  less  than  a  century  ago  Briton  and  Spaniard 
fought  side  by  side  to  drive  the  Frenchman  out  of  Spain.  If  the 
altered  condition  of  things  in  Spain  be  traceable  to  modern 
methods,  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  Moslem  rulers  has  long 
established  itself  as  a  sacred  tradition  in  our  councils.  Further 
demonstration  is  surely  unnecessary  to  show  that  this  policy  is 
altogether  opposed  to  Britain's  best  interests,  and  the  sooner  the 
fact  is  realised  the  brighter  will  be  the  prospects  of  British 
diplomatic  prestige  and  British  commercial  ascendency  at  the  few 
remaining  Mohammedan  courts  of  the  world. 

BlSMILLAH. 
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THE   ROYAL   COLONIAL   TOUR 

THE  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  have  spent  the 
greater  part  of  May  and  June  under  delightful  circumstances  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  and  at  each  stopping-place  enthusi- 
astic crowds  of  our  kinsmen  beyond  the  sea  have  assembled  in 
their  thousands  to  greet  the  royal  visitors.  Some  idea  of  this 
enthusiasm  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  that  during  the 
visit  to  Melbourne  alone  the  extra  earnings  of  the  Victorian  rail- 
ways amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £65,000,  within  £15,000,  it 
is  said,  of  the  total  expenditure  incurred  by  that  State  in  connec- 
tion with  the  celebrations  for  the  royal  visit  and  the  opening  of 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament.  In  New  Zealand  the  same 
eagerness  has  been  shown  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  illustrious 
guests  who  have  not  spared  themselves  in  responding  to  the 
constant  calls  upon  their  time  and  energy.  From  New  Zealand 
they  go  to  Tasmania,  and  thence  to  Adelaide  and  Fremantle,  by 
which  time  according  to  the  programme  drawn  up  before  leaving 
England,  half  the  journey  will  be  over. 

The  golden  opinions  which  their  Eoyal  Highnesses  are  gaining 
on  all  sides,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  upholding  the 
historic  memories  which  surround  the  Throne  afford  striking  proof 
of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  in 
advising  and  sanctioning  the  tour,  the  great  success  of  which 
must  go  far  to  make  up  to  King  Edward  VII.  and  Queen 
Alexandra  for  being  parted  during  so  long  a  while  from  their  much 
loved  children. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture — the  political  side,  not 
political  in  the  sense  of  party  politics,  but  political  in  its  broader 
and  grander  meaning.  Loyalty  has  ever  been  a  chief  character- 
istic of  the  Colonies,  but  loyalty  is  apt  to  lose  its  vitality  if  the 
feeling  has  always  to  be  fed  upon  faith  in  the  unseen.  Again, 
the  policy  of  Downing  Street  has  not  invariably  been  such  as  to 
quicken  its  pulse.  I  remember  when  the  far-seeing  strategy  of 
Prince  Bismarck  proved  too  subtle  for  the  Colonial  Minister  of 
the  day,  and  New  Guinea,  which  Australia  so  urgently  desired 
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should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  possibly  hostile  power,  was 
soon  afterwards  divided  between  this  country  and  Germany,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Australian  Governments  had  been 
officially  informed  that  no  occupation  of  that  territory  by  a  foreign 
nation  was  anticipated. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Forster  propounded  his  scheme  of 
Imperial  Federation,  and  when  inviting  the  views  of  my  Aus- 
tralian friends  on  this  subject  I  cannot  say  that  I  found  many 
eager  to  discuss  the  question,  while  not  a  few  informed  me  that 
they  regarded  Australia's  ultimate  destiny  as  separation  from  the 
Motherland.  Of  course  much  has  happened  since  then,  and  the 
supporters  of  the  separation  theory  have  dwindled  down  to  a  very 
small  minority,  while  the  war  in  South  Africa  has  shown  beyond 
doubt  that  when  the  flag  is  in  peril  all  sons  of  the  Empire  will 
rally  round  it.  Still  there  was  something  wanting,  something  to 
show  that  the  splendid  loyalty  of  the  Colonies  was  appreciated  by 
the  Mother  Country.  And  the  royal  tour  has  supplied  the  want. 
A  united  Canada  has  been  followed  by  a  united  Australia,  and  so 
in  course  of  time — four  years  Mr.  Rhodes  tells  us — will  united 
Australia  be  followed  by  united  South  Africa.  And  then  perhaps, 
well,  perhaps  we  may  be  within  sight  of  some  form  of  Imperial 
Federation. 

The  following  table  of  approximate  dates  will  enable  our 
readers  to  keep  the  royal  travellers  in  sight  as  they  move  from 
place  to  place,  while  the  chart  will  doubtless  be  found  useful  for 
purposes  of  reference  between  now  and  the  1st  of  November,  when, 
if  all  goes  well,  H.M.S.  Ophir  should  again  reach  Portsmouth. 

TABLE  SHOWING  APPROXIMATE  DATES  or  ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE. 

Arrive.  Leave. 

Hobart       ....  July  2.  Hobart       ....  July  7. 

Adelaide    ....  July  10.  Adelaide    ....  July  15. 

Fremantle      .     .     .  July  20.  Fremantle      ...  July  25. 

Mauritius ....  Aug.  5.  Mauritius  ....  Aug.  8. 

Durban     ....  Aug.  13.  Durban.   .     ..    .     .  '  Aug.  15. 

Simonstown  ,     .     .  Aug.  17.  Capetown.     .     .     .  Aug.  22. 

Ascension.     .     .     .  Aug.  29.  Ascension.     .     ,. .".  Aug.  31. 

Off  St.  Vincent    .     .  Sept.  5.  St.  Vincent     .      .     .  Sept.  5. 

Halifax     .     .     .     .  Sept.  15.  Halifax     ....  Sept.  17. 

Quebec      ....  Sept.  20.  Quebec      .     .  '  .     .  Oct.  17. 

St.  John's.     .     .     .  Oofr.  22.  St.  John's .     .     .     .  Oct.  25. 

H.M.S.  Ophir  is  due  at  Portsmouth,  Nor.  1. 

THE  EDITOE. 
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THIRTY   YEARS   IN   AUSTRALIA^ 

SOME  MEMOEIES. 

I. 
MY  ARRIVAL. 

I  HAD  been  married  for  a  fortnight  when  I  came  back  to  my 
father's  house  to  pack  for  the  voyage.  This  business,  and  the 
farewells,  took  a  fortnight  more,  and  on  the  same  date  in  May 
(1870)  as  my  wedding  day  in  April,  I  left  my  English  home, 
never  to  return.  It  gives  me  a  pang,  even  now,  to  think  of  it.  I 
know  more  about  parents'  feelings  than  I  did  then,  and  my 
mother  surpassed  all  mothers  that  I  ever  knew  in  her  unselfish 
passion  for  her  children,  of  whom  I  was  the  eldest  of  three  only 
surviving  out  of  ten.  As  we  kissed  and  kissed,  all  drowned  in 
tears,  I  promised  her  I  would  come  back  in  five  years — five  years 
at  most ;  my  husband  promised  her  to  bring  me.  But  we  are  not 
back  yet,  and  she  has  long  been  in  her  grave.  It  is  not  our  fault. 
Good  as  Australia  has  been  to  us,  and  thorough  Australians  as 
we  now  feel  ourselves  to  be,  we  have  been  afflicted  with  home- 
sickness practically  all  the  time.  At  any  moment  we  would  have 
made  for  our  native  land  like  homing  pigeons,  could  we  have 
found  the  chance  ;  it  was  only  lack  of  those  necessary  "  sinews  " 
that  prevented  us.  Such  a  severe  form  of  nostalgia  is,  however, 
very  uncommon  here,  and  we  should  be  cured,  I  am  told,  by  a 
twelve  months'  trip  or  the  mere  getting  of  our  heart's  desire  for  an 
even  shorter  time.  Certainly  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  I 
have  known  the  remedy  tried,  it  has  seemed  infallible.  The 
home-goers  come  back  perfectly  satisfied  to  come  back. 

While  packing  my  modest  trousseau,  I  held  up  a  low-cut 
bodice,  and  I  said  to  my  sister :  "  It  is  no  use  taking  this." 

She  said  :  "  Oh,  you  may  as  well,  as  it  is  part  of  your  wedding 
dress.  The  pieces  might  come  in  useful  some  day." 

The  wedding  dress,  with  its  high  bodice,  was  going  with  me 
because  it  was  the  wedding  dress,  and  because  it  had  been  chosen 
of  grey  silk  instead  of  white,  so  as  to  give  it  some  small  chance  of 
future  wear.  A  few  pretty  muslins  were  included  in  my  outfit, 
as  suitable  to  a  climate  which  I  had  been  told  was  exactly  like 
the  Palm  House  at  Kew,  otherwise  I  had  no  smart  clothes. 
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Plain,  strong  serges  and  cottons,  the  strictly  useful,  were  alone 
appropriate  and  in  good  taste,  under  the  circumstances.  I  was  a 
missionary's  wife,  bound  for  a  savage  country.  Some  of  my 
friends  were  very  despondent  about  it.  "It  will  kill  her,"  said 
one,  who  thought  I  was  born  for  a  kinder  fate. 

I  gained  information  on  the  voyage.  We  sailed  from  Plymouth 
on  the  1st  of  June,  in  the  Hampshire  (Money  Wigram  line) — "  a 
fine,  powerful  clipper  of  1150  tons,"  as  she  was  proudly  described 
in  the  newspapers ;  we  sighted  Cape  Otway  on  the  16th  of  August. 
Seventy-seven  days  !  Yet  the  Melbourne  newspapers  of  the  19th 
called  it  smart  work,  considering  the  sensational  weather  we  had 
passed  through.  More  than  forty  ships  were  reported  overdue 
when  we  arrived,  a  curious  thing  to  think  of  now,  when  we  have 
mammoth  steamers  crowding  every  port,  keeping  time  like  clock- 
work. 

"  The  saloon,"  said  the  Argus,  describing  our  palatial  vessel, 
"  which  is  a  very  spacious  apartment,  can  accommodate  forty 
passengers  with  ease."  We  were  thirty- two  and  a  baby,  which 
seemed  just  to  fill  it  comfortably.  The  returning  colonists  used 
to  talk  to  me  about  the  civilised  condition  of  things — so  far 
beyond  my  expectations — that  I  should  find  on  landing.  Some 
of  the  men  were  wild  because  contrary  winds  threatened  to 
deprive  them  of  a  splendid  fancy  ball,  part  of  the  festivities 
incidental  to  the  opening  of  the  Melbourne  Town  Hall  (the 
present  one,  lacking  only  its  present  portico) ;  news  of  which  ball 
was  brought  by  the  pilot,  together  with  other  happenings  in  the 
world,  from  which  we  had  been  totally  cut  off  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  year.  We  learned  at  breakfast  on  the  17th  of  August  the 
name  of  the  Derby  winner,  and  that  Dickens  was  dead. 

But  no  description  of  what  I  should  find  on  landing  had  pre- 
pared me  for  what  I  did  find.  As  I  remember  Melbourne  then, 
and  see  it  now,  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  striking  general  change, 
although,  of  course,  the  changes  in  detail  are  innumerable.  It 
was  a  greater  city  for  its  age  thirty  years  ago  than  it  is  to-day, 
great  as  it  is  to-day.  I  lately  read  in  some  English  magazine  the 
statement  that  tree-stumps — likewise,  if  I  mistake  not,  kangaroos 
—were  features  of  Collins  Street  "  twenty-five  years  ago,"  I  can 
answer  for  it  that  in  1870  it  was  excellently  paved  and  mac- 
adamised, thronged  with  its  wagonette-cabs,  'buses  and  private 
carriages,  a  perfectly  good  and  proper  street,  except  for  its  open 
drainage  gutters.  The  nearest  kangaroo  hopped  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  at  Royal  Park.  In  1870,  also,  although  the  theatrical 
proceedings  of  the  Kelly  gang  took  place  later,  bushranging  was 
virtually  a  thing  of  the  past.  So  was  the  Bret  Harte  mining  camp. 
We  are  credited  still,  I  believe,  with  those  romantic  institutions,  and 
our  local  story-writers  love  to  pander  to  the  delusion  of  some  folks 
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that  Australia  is  made  up  of  them ;  I  can  only  say,  and  I  ought  to 
know,  that  in  Victoria,  at  any  rate,  they  have  not  existed  in  my 
time.  Had  they  existed  in  the  other  colonies  I  must  have  heard 
of  it.  The  last  real  bushranger  came  to  his  inevitable  bad  end 
shortly  before  we  arrived.  The  cowardly  Kelly s  were  but  imita- 
tion bushrangers.  Mining  has  been  a  sober  pursuit,  weighted 
with  expensive  machinery.  In  short,  we  have  been  quite  steady 
and  respectable  in  every  way.  A  few  bad  strikes,  that  is  all  in 
the  way  of  public  rowdyism  I  can  call  to  mind. 

We  stayed  in  Melbourne  until  the  27th  of  the  month. 
Stranger-friends  entertained  us  delightfully,  and  about  the  first 
thing  that  had  to  be  done  was  to  extract  the  wedding  dress,  with 
its  two  bodices,  from  the  zinc-lined  chest  in  which  it  was  en- 
tombed. Oar  baggage,  preserved  by  powerful  influence  from 
Custom  House  interference,  lay  in  a  sequestered  warehouse,  for 
despatch  up  country.  The  immense  difficulty  of  finding  and 
breaking  into  it  was  represented  to  me;  the  absolute  necessity 
that  a  young  woman  should  do  herself  and  the  situation  justice 
was  represented  in  return ;  and  the  result  was  satisfactory. 

Then  we  were  shown  the  lions.  I  remember  a  sunny  morning 
ramble  in  the  Fitzroy  G-ardens — seeing  the  same  fern  gully,  the 
same  plaster  statutes,  that  adorn  it  now.  The  Botanical  Gardens 
were  also  where  they  are,  flowery  and  beautiful  in  the  early  spring 
atmosphere,  all  purity  and  light.  There  had  been  excessive  rains, 
and  were  soon  to  be  more — rains  which  caused  1870  to  be  marked 
in  history  as  "  the  year  of  the  great  floods  " — but  the  loveliness  of 
the  weather  we  arrived  in  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  our  first 
experience  of  the  Australian  climate,  which  must  be  almost  match- 
less, although  we  do  love  to  grumble  at  it. 

There  were  public  institutions  that  amazed  me  with  their  scale 
and  completeness — hospitals  (the  Melbourne  working,  the  Alfred 
a-building)  and  asylums,  theatres,  mechanics'  institutes,  churches 
(poor  things  these),  schools,  and,  indeed,  all  the  apparatus  of  a 
long-established  capital  city.  The  glorious  Public  Library  was 
built  and  stocked,  and  Sir  Kedmond  Barry  still  alive  to  contem- 
plate his  work.  The  University  was  housed  as  it  is  now,  and  had 
begun  to  gather  its  family  of  colleges  about  it.  My  impression  of 
it  was  that  it  stood  lonely  and  remote  in  fields,  and  so  it  must 
have  done.  To-day,  when  I  go  out  on  the  tram  to  have  tea  with 
my  son  in  his  rooms  at  Trinity,  I  do  not  leave  streets  and  shops 
until  I  reach  the  bosky  enclosure  where  that  fine  conglomeration 
of  buildings,  which  represents  the  central  seat  of  learning  in  this 
state,  dignifies  so  long  a  stretch  of  the  Sydney  Koad.  Let  me  say 
here,  however,  that  fine  as  our  University  is,  or  as  we  think  it  is, 
it  has  not  kept  pace  with  other  "government  works."  The 
country  is  not  largely  imbued  with  the  love  of  letters,  and  Parlia- 
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ment  is  so  constituted,  as  a  rule,  as  to  see  little  profit  in  spending 
government  money  upon  mere  intellectual  improvements.  It  has 
spent  it  like  water  to  ensure  that  all  shall  read  and  write ;  pro- 
fessional men  and  wealthy  tradesfolk  throughout  the  country 
send  their  children  to  the  state  schools,  which  do  not  charge  them 
a  penny;  but  the  higher  education  has  to  fight  its  way  along 
without  much  political  encouragement.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the 
making  of  a  successful  politician.  Thus  the  lonely  paddock  of 
thirty  years  ago  still  shows  little  beyond  grass  and  trees,  mainly 
in  the  rough,  instead  of  the  well-kept  lawns  and  gardens  that 
should  have  made  the  place  a  picture  by  this  time.  There  have 
been  no  funds  to  spare  for  outward  adornment.  Periodically  there 
is  an  urgent  appeal  for  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  to  keep  the 
internal  equipment  from  falling  too  far  behind  the  times;  and 
Government  pleads  the  necessity  for  safe-guarding  the  public 
funds,  monstrous  sums  of  which  it  appropriates  annually  to  the 
extravagant  upkeep  of  its  own  over-crowded  house. 

We  went  into  lodgings  for  a  day  or  two,  and  so  were  free  to  do 
a  little  shopping  and  exploring  for  ourselves.  We  bought  large 
pine-apples  at  threepence  apiece,  and  surreptitiously  realised  one 
of  the  ambitions  of  our  lives — to  get  enough  of  that  delicacy  for 
once.  We  also  bought — I  think  it  was  the  first  purchase — 
Professor  Halford's  snake-bite  cure.  We  had  the  idea  that,  once 
out  of  the  city,  our  lives  would  not  be  safe  without  it  for  a  day. 
It  was  a  hypodermic  syringe  and  bottle  of  stuff,  done  up  in  a  neat 
pocket  case.  That  case  did  cumber  pockets  for  a  time,  but  it  was 
never  opened,  and  eventually  went  astray  and  was  no  more  seen 
— or  missed.  Yet  snakes  were  quite  common  objects  of  the 
country  then.  I  used  to  get  weary  of  the  monotony  of  sitting  my 

horse  and  holding  G 's,  while  at  every  mile  or  so  he  stopped  to 

kill  one,  during  our  bush  rides  in  warm  weather.  English  readers 
should  know  that  in  the  bush  it  has  ever  been  a  point  of  honour, 
by  no  means  to  be  evaded,  to  kill  every  snake  you  see,  if  possible, 
no  matter  how  difficult  the  job,  nor  how  great  your  impatience  to 
be  after  other  jobs.  I  suppose  that  is  why  they  are  so  infrequent 
now  that  any  chance  appearance  of  the  creature  is  chronicled  in 
the  papers  as  news. 

We  spent  our  first  Sunday  in  the  parish  that  includes  Pent- 
ridge,  the  great  prison  of  the  state — an  awsome  pile  of  dressed 
granite  then,  as  now.  The  incumbent  was  not  well,  and  G— 
was  sent  to  help  him.  From  early  duty  at  the  gaol  they  brought 
back  an  exquisitely  illuminated  programme  of  the  music  and  order 
of  service,  which  I  still  keep  amongst  my  mementoes  of  those 
days.  It  was  done  by  a  prisoner,  who  supplied  one,  and  always  a 
different  one,  to  the  chaplain  each  Sunday. 

At  his  house  we  slept  on  the  ground-floor  for  the  first  time  in 
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our  lives,  all  mixed  up  with  drawing-room  and  garden,  which  felt 
very  strange  and  rather  public  and  improper.  Now  I  prefer  the 
bungalow  arrangement  to  any  other ;  I  like  to  feel  the  house  all 
round  me,  close  and  cosy,  and  to  be  able  to  slip  from  my  bed  into 
the  open  air  when  I  like,  and  not  to  be  cut  off  from  folks  when  I 
am  ill.  For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
it,  sleeping  with  open  windows  and  unlocked  doors,  like  any 
Bedouin  in  his  tent,  unmolested  in  the  loneliest  localities  by  night- 
prowling  man  or  beast.  In  town  I  have  to  climb  stairs  and  isolate 
myself.  When  I  complain  of  this  I  am  reminded  that  persons 
living  in  one-storied  houses  in  town  have  to  sleep  with  windows 
shut.  Yes,  every  night  one  must  go  round  to  "  lock  up  " — to 
make  sure  that  the  fortress  is  burglar-proof  at  every  point.  Well, 
I  would  rather  have  stairs  than  be  suffocated. 

On  the  27th  we  went  into  the  country.  Not  into  the  wild 
bush,  because  we  travelled  by  railway  to  our  destination,  a  sub- 
stantial township,  set  amongst  substantial  farms  and  stations, 
intersected  by  good  roads.  Our  clergyman-host,  who  is  now  a 
bishop,  and  his  young  wife,  received  us  with  the  unspeakable 
kindness  that  characterised  every  person  we  came  in  contact  with, 
and  made  our  visit  to  them  a  most  pleasant  one.  Sunday  being 
disposed  of,  neighbouring  clergymen  turned  up  to  make  our 
acquaintance,  full  of  information  and  advice  for  us,  and  eager  for 

news  from  the  "  old  country."  Mrs.  C gave  them  shakedowns 

on  sofas  and  floor,  to  which  they  repaired  at  all  sorts  of  disgraceful 
hours  because  they  could  not  stop  talking.  All  but  one  are  still 
alive  to  remember  it,  so  I  had  better  say  no  more.  But  I  was 
never  in  a  merrier  clerical  party.  It  was  here,  by  the  way,  that 
we  had  news  of  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  France 
and  Prussia.  It  came  by  the  monthly  mail  boat  which  was  our 
one  channel  of  communication  with  the  world.  Looking  back  I 
cannot  remember  that  we  fretted  much  over  our  four  blank  weeks, 
and  what  might  be  happening  without  our  knowledge ;  I  do 
remember  that  when  we  got  the  cable  many  of  us  grumbled 
because  mail  day  was  no  longer  the  intensely  interesting  occasion 
that  it  used  to  be. 

Holiday  travels  ended  on  the  last  day  of  August.  That 

night  we  started  for  the  up-country  post  to  which  G had  been 

appointed,  and  where  he  was  expected  to  begin  his  duties  on  the 
following  Sunday.  August  31st  was  a  Wednesday,  and,  therefore, 
ample  time  seemed  to  have  been  allowed  for  a  journey  from 
Melbourne  which  the  daily  coach  accomplished  in  less  than  a 
couple  of  days  (and  which  is  now  done  by  the  Sydney  express 
in  four  hours).  However,  "the  year  of  the  great  flood"  was 
already  making  its  reputation.  Bridges  and  culverts  had  been 
washed  away,  and  the  coach  road  was  reported  impassable  for 
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ladies.  Men  could  wade  and  swim,  assist  to  push  the  vehicle 
and  extricate  it  from  bogs — they  were  expected  to  do  so ;  but 
the  authorities  in  Melbourne  advised  my  husband  that  the  con- 
ditions were  too  rough  for  me.  Consequently  we  took  a  round- 
about route,  whereby  it  was  still  reckoned  that  we  should  get  to 
our  destination  before  Sunday. 

The  C 's  saw  us  off  during  the  afternoon — not  back  to 

town,  but  on  by  the  railway  which  ended  at  the  Murray.  We 
were  passed  on  from  friend  to  friend  until  a  group  of  kind  men — 
whom  I  never  saw  before  or  since,  but  shall  never  forget — 
established  us  on  board  the  little  Murray  steamer  which  was  to 
be  our  home  till  Saturday.  It  was  the  mild  spring  night  of  that 
part  of  the  colony,  which  embraces  so  many  climates  ;  and  I  can 
see  now,  in  my  mind's  eye,  the  swirl  of  the  brimming  river  that 
so  soon  after  overflowed  the  town ;  the  lights  of  the  wharf  and 
the  boat,  which  spangled  the  dark  sky  and  water  with  sparks 
from  its  wood-fed  furnace ;  the  generally  romantic  picturesqueness 
of  a  scene — one  of  a  sensational  series — which  indelibly  impressed 
itself  upon  me,  an  imaginative  young  person  seeing  the  world  for 
the  first  time. 

I  can  only  with  an  effort  remember  how  uncomfortable  that 
boat  was ;  when  I  think  of  it  at  all,  my  mind  fills  with  recollections 
of  the  deeply  interesting  experiences  that  came  to  me  by  its 
means.  On  that  flooded  river — so  flooded  that  its  bed,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  way,  was  marked  by  no  banks,  but  only  its 
bordering  trees — I  saw  blacks  in  native  costume,  the  now  rare 
kangaroo,  and  emu  in  flocks  ;  black  swans,  white  ibises,  grey 
cranes ;  the  iguana  running  up  a  tree,  the  dear  laughing  jackass 
in  his  glory ;  all  the  notorious  characteristics  of  the  country,  and 
many  more  that  I  have  not  space  to  speak  of.  Most  distinctly  do 
I  remember  the  unceasing  chorus  of  the  frogs,  and  the  solemn- 
sounding  echo  of  the  steamer's  puffs  and  pants  through  the  gum- 
forests,  especially  at  night.  But  we  soon  had  to  leave  off  travelling 
at  night,  on  account  of  the  many  foreign  bodies  that  the  flood 
was  whirling  down — the  debris  of  houses  and  bridges,  trees, 
stacks,  all  sorts  of  things.  Indeed,  even  in  daylight  the  navigation 
of  the  turbulent  stream  was  a  most  risky  business. 

Consternation  fell  upon  us  when  Saturday  morning  came,  and 
we  were  informed  that  there  was  small  chance  of  completing  the 
passage  that  day.  This  meant  being  stranded  in  a  strange  town- 
ship, at  some  possibly  low  public-house,  on  Sunday,  when  the 
coach  of  our  last  stage  would  not  be  running,  and  the  breaking 
of  an  engagement  that  was  considered  of  the  first  importance. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  we  asked  ourselves,  and  the  question 
was  overheard  by  fellow  passengers,  anxious,  as  everybody  was, 
to  help  us. 
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"  It's  a  pity  you  can't  cut  across,"  said  one.     "From  here  to 

W is  no  distance,  as  the  crow  flies." 

Compared  with  the  bow-loop  we  were  making,  it  was  no 
distance— a  few  hours'  drive,  with  normal  roads  and  weather ; 
and  just  then  the  steamer  stopped  to  take  in  cargo  from  a  lonely 
shed,  near  which  we  perceived  a  cart,  a  grazing  horse  and  a  man, 
evidently  belonging  to  each  other,  and  on  the  right  (Victorian) 
side  of  the  stream. 

"  Would  it  be  possible,"  one  of  us  suggested,  "to  hire  that 
cart  and  cut  across  ?  " 

G went  to  try,  while  I  leaned  over  the  boat's  rail  and 

anxiously  watched  the  negotiations.  They  were  successful,  and 
we  hurriedly  collected  our  wraps  and  bags,  our  heavy  luggage 
was  put  ashore,  and  the  steamer  passed  on  and  vanished  round 
the  next  bend  of  the  river,  which  was  all  bends,  leaving  us  on  the 
bank — in  the  real  bush  for  the  first  time,  and  delighted  with  the 
situation.  The  man  with  the  cart  had  guaranteed  to  get  us  home 
before  nightfall. 

We  climbed  over  our  boxes,  which  filled  the  body  of  the 
vehicle,  settled  ourselves  upon  them  as  comfortably  as  the  angles 
permitted,  and  started  merrily  on  our  way.  It  was  the  morning 
of  the  day,  of  the  season,  of  the  Australian  year,  of  our  two  lives, 
and  I  could  never  lose  the  memory  of  my  sensations  in  that  vernal 
hour.  I  can  sniff  now  the  delicious  air,  rain-washed  to  more  than 
even  its  accustomed  purity,  the  scents  of  gum  and  wattle  and 
fresh-springing  grass,  the  atmosphere  of  untainted  Nature  and 
the  free  wilds.  I  can  see  the  vast  flocks  of  screaming  cockatoos 
and  parrots  of  all  colours  that  darted  about  our  path — how 
wonderful  and  romantic  I  thought  them  !  And  what  years  it  is 
since  the  wild  parrot  has  shown  himself  to  me  in  any  number  or 
variety  !  Like  the  once  ubiquitous  'possum,  he  seems  a  vanishing 
race — at  any  rate,  in  this  state.  I  suppose  they  still  have  sanctuary 
in  the  larger  and  less  settled  ones.  I  hope  so. 

However,  we  were  not  far  on  this  promising  journey  when 
troubles  began.  The  rain  returned  and  settled  to  a  solid  down- 
pour, that  increased  to  a  deluge  as  the  day  wore  on.  The  bush 
track  became  softer  and  softer,  stickier  and  stickier,  the  dreadful 
bogs  of  its  deeper  parts  more  and  more  difficult  of  negotiation  by 
the  poor,  over- weighted,  willing  horse,  whose  strength,  as  we 
soon  saw,  was  unequal  to  the  task  before  him.  He  got  on  fairly 
well  until  after  the  noonday  halt,  when  he  was  rubbed  down  and 
fed.  We  also  were  fed  by  a  poor  selector's  wife,  at  whose 
hut  (in  the  absence  of  hotels)  we  solicited  food,  and  who  gave  us 
all  she  had,  bread  and  cream,  as  much  as  we  could  eat,  and  then 
refused  to  take  a  penny  for  it.  But  starting  again,  with  rain 
heavier  than  before,  the  poor  beast's  struggles  to  do  his  hopeless 
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best  became  more  than  I  could  bear.  When  I  had  seen  him 
scramble  through  three  or  four  bogs  that  sucked  him  down  like 
quicksands,  and  it  seemed  that  he  must  burst  his  heart  in  the 
effort  to  get  out  of  them,  I  stopped  the  cart  and  said  I  would 
walk.  My  weight  might  not  be  much,  but  such  as  it  was  he 

should   be  relieved   of  it.     G also   walked,  but   as  he  was 

needed  to  help  the  driver  I  left  him  and  was  soon  far  ahead. 
I  had  been  told  to  "follow  the  track,"  and  I  followed  it  for 
miles.  The  bush  was  drowned  in  rain,  so  that  I  had  to  jump 
pools,  and  climb  logs  and  branches,  and  get  round  swamps,  in 
such  a  way  that  I  felt  it  every  minute  more  impossible  to  retrace 
my  steps.  I  carried  an  umbrella,  but  I  was  wet  to  the  skin.  I 
was  quite  composed,  however,  except  for  my  distress  on  account 
of  the  poor  horse,  whose  master's  voice  and  whip  I  could  hear 
in  the  distance  behind  me  from  time  to  time ;  and  I  was  not  at 
all  alarmed.  I  had  prepared  myself  for  the  savageness  of  a  savage 
country.  I  imagined  that  this  was  the  sort  of  thing  I  should  have 
to  get  accustomed  to.  Now  and  then  I  sat  down  to  recover  breath 
and  to  wring  my  sopping  skirts,  and  to  wait  for  the  sound  of  the 
cart  advancing,  after  the  frequent  silences  that  betokened  bogs. 

By  the  way,  I  hear  nothing  nowadays  of  those  bogs  which, 
in  their  various  forms  made  our  winter  drives  so  exciting — the 
"  glue-pots,"  the  "  rotten  grounds,"  the  "  spue-holes,"  worst  of  all 
indicated  by  a  little  bubble-up  of  clayey  mud  that  you  could  cover 
with  a  handkerchief,  but  which,  if  a  horse  stepped  on  it,  would 
take  his  leg  to  the  knee,  or  to  any  depth  that  it  would  go  without 
breaking.  "  Made  "  roads  and  drainage  works  seem  to  have  done 
away  with  them  this  long  time,  for  the  other  day  I  met  a  resident 
of  the  locality  who  did  not  know,  until  I  told  him,  what  a  spue- 
hole  was. 

At  last  it  was  all  silence.  I  waited  for  the  cart  and  it  did  not 
come.  I  called,  there  was  no  answer.  At  the  end  of  an  hour — 
it  may  have  been  two  or  three  hours — the  situation  was  the  same. 
What  had  happened  was  that  the  horse  was  at  last  in  a  bog  that 
he  could  not  get  out  of,  and  that  bog  was  miles  away.  I  could 
not  go  back  to  see  what  had  happened  and  did  not  know  where 
I  was.  I  conjectured  that  I  had  turned  off  the  track  some- 
where, and  that  my  husband  was  travelling  away  from  me ; 
that  I  was  lost  in  the  bush,  where  I  might  never  be  found  again, 
where  I  should  have  to  spend  the  night  alone,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
horrible  solitude  and  darkness  and  the  drenching  rain. 

Appropriately,  in  this  extremity,  and  just  as  dusk  was  closing 
in,  I  heard  a  splashing  and  crashing  and  my  knight  appeared— 
one  of  those  fine,  burly,  bearded  squatter-men  who  were  not  only 
the  backbone  of  their  young  country,  but  everything  else  that 
was  sound  and  strong.  He  drew  rein  in  amazement ;  I  rose  from 
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my  log  and  stood  before  him  in  the  deepest  confusion.  Finally, 
I  explained  my  plight,  and  in  two  minutes  all  trouble  was  over. 
Bidding  me  stay  where  I  was  for  a  short  time  longer,  he  galloped 
away  and  presently  returned  in  a  buggy  loaded  with  rugs  and 
wraps  and  bore  me  off  to  his  house  somewhere  near,  telling  me 
that  he  would  return  again  for  my  husband  and  had  sent  men  to 
the  rescue  of  the  cart  and  horse,  now  so  buried  in  the  bog  that 
not  much  more  than  his  head  and  neck  were  visible. 

Ah,  those  dear  bush  houses — so  homely,  so  cosy,  so  hospitable, 
so  picturesque —  and  now  so  rare  !  At  least  a  dozen  present  them- 
selves to  my  mind  when  I  try  to  recall  a  perfect  type,  and  this  one 
amongst  the  first  although  I  was  never  in  it  after  that  night. 
They  were  always  a  nest  of  buildings  that  had  grown  one  at  a 
time,  the  house-father  having  been  his  own  architect,  with  no 
design  but  to  make  his  family  comfortable  and  to  increase  their 
comfort  as  his  means  allowed.  And  this  must  have  been  the 
golden  prime  of  the  squatter  class  in  Victoria,  for  the  free  selector 
had  but  lately  been  let  loose  upon  his  lands,  and  the  consequent 
ruin  that  he  prognosticated  had  not  visibly  touched  him.  In  the 
early  stages  of  home-making  his  life  had  been  rough  enough ;  but 
there  was  no  roughness  in  it  now  although  there  was  plenty  of 
work,  and  although  the  refinements  about  him  were  all  in  keeping 
with  his  hardy  manliness,  his  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  character. 
I  used  to  be  much  struck  by  the  contrast  of  his  cherished  "im- 
ported "  furniture  with  its  homely  setting — the  cheval  glass  and 
the  mahogany  wardrobe  on  the  perhaps  bare  dark-grey  hardwood 
floor- — incongruities  of  that  sort,  which  somehow  always  seemed 
in  taste.  Never  have  I  known  greater  luxury  of  toilet  appoint- 
ments than  in  some  of  those  hut-like  dwellings.  In  the  humblest 
of  them  the  bed  stood  always  ready  for  the  casual  guest,  a  clean 
brush  and  comb  on  the  dressing-table  and  easy  house  slippers 
under  it.  And  then  the  paper-covered  canvas  walls  used  to  belly 
out  and  in  with  the  wind  that  puffed  behind  them;  opossums 
used  to  get  in  under  the  roof  and  run  over  the  canvas  ceilings, 
which  sagged  under  their  weight,  showing  the  impression  of  their 
little  feet  and  of  the  round  of  their  bodies  where  they  sat  down. 

The  country  houses  become  more  and  more  Europeanised 
year  by  year.  The  inward  ordering  matches  the  outward  archi- 
tecture, and,  although  Australian  hospitality  has  survived  the 
homes  that  were  its  birthplaces,  one  hesitates  to  present  one's 
self  as  an  uninvited  guest  at  the  door  with  the  electric  bell  and 
the  whitecapped  maid,  who  asks,  "What  name,  sir?"  when  you 
inquire  if  the  family  are  at  home.  There  is  an  off-chance  that 
you  may  not  be  unwelcome  or  at  any  rate  inopportune,  whereas 
it  was  impossible  to  imagine  such  a  thing  in  what  we  now  lovingly 
call  "  the  old  days." 
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I  came  in  an  utter  stranger  out  of  the  dark  night  and  that  wet 
and  boggy  wilderness,  weary  and  without  a  dry  stitch  on  me,  to 
such  a  scene,  such  a  welcome  as  I  could  not  forget  in  a  dozen 
lifetimes.  The  door  had  been  flung  wide  on  the  approach  of  the 
buggy,  and  I  was  lifted  down  into  the  light  that  poured  from  it 
and  passed  straight  into  what  appeared  to  be  the  living  room  of 
the  family,  possibly  their  only  one.  The  glorious  log  fire  of  the 
country — the  most  beautiful  piece  of  house-furniture  in  the  world 
— blazed  on  the  snowy  white- washed  hearth,  filling  every  nook 
with  warmth  and  comfort ;  and  the  young  mistress,  a  new-made 
mother  just  up  from  her  bed,  in  a  smart  loose  garment  that  would 
now  be  called  a  tea-gown,  came  forward  from  her  armchair  to 
greet  me  as  if  I  had  been  her  sister  at  the  least.  The  table  was 
spread  daintily  for  the  dinner  to  which  the  husband  had  been 
riding  home  when  I  encountered  and  delayed  him ;  and  what  a 
feature  of  the  charming  picture  it  was  !  I  remember  the  delicious 
dishes  that  were  presently  set  upon  it— a  boiled  chicken,  a 
curry,  etc.  etc. —  and  how  I  enjoyed  them  !  But  first  I  was  taken 
into  an  inner  bedroom  to  another  glowing  fire,  around  which  were 
grouped  a  warm  bath  ready  to  step  into,  soft,  hot  towels,  and  a 
complete  set  of  my  hostess's  best  clothes,  from  a  handsome  black 
silk  dress  to  shoes  and  stockings  and  a  pocket-handkerchief.  In 
these  I  dined,  and,  retiring  Nearly,  as  she  had  to  do,  found  an 
elegant  night-gown,  dressing-gown  and  slippers  airing  by  my  fire. 
An^  I  sank  to  rest  between  fine  linen  sheets,  and  slept  like  a  top 
until  crowing  cocks  within  a  few  feet  of  me  proclaimed  the  break 
of  day. 

That  day  was  Sunday,  and  G- had  to  preach  at  morning 

service  some  eight  or  nine  miles  away.  So  we  were  early  seated 
at  a  good  breakfast,  and  a  light  buggy  and  pair  of  strong,  fast 
horses  were  brought  round  to  take  us  in  good  time  to  our  destina- 
tion. Our  host  himself  drove  us  and  incidentally  taught  us  what 
bush  driving  meant.  I  remember  how  we  made  new  roads  for 
ourselves  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  avoid  bogs,  and  how 
gamely  we  battled  through  those  that  were  unavoidable ;  how  we 
flew  over  the  treacherous  green  levels  that  the  expert  eye  recog- 
nised as  "  rotten,"  where,  had  the  horses  been  allowed  to  pause 
for  a  moment,  they  would  have  sunk  and  stuck ;  and  how  finally 
we  dashed  in  style  into  the  township  and  up  to  the  parsonage 
gate,  where  a  venerable  archdeacon  was  anxiously  looking  for  the 
curate  whom  he  had  almost  given  tip  for  lost.  The  church  bell 
had  not  yet  begun  to  ring.  In  fact  the  family  were  still  at  break- 
fast when  we  arrived. 

And  these  were  my  first  experiences  of  the  Australian  Bush. 

ADA  CAMBKIDGE. 
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THE  book  of  the  month,  if  not  the  book  of  the  year,  on  South 
Africa  has  been  written  and  compiled  by  Mr.  Bleloch  (HEINEMANN). 
In  giving  his  work  the  title  of  '  The  New  South  Africa,'  the 
author  justifies  his  choice  by  the  statement  that  the  purpose  in 
view  is  to  show  the  Empire's  new  field  of  enterprise  in  the 
Colonies  recently  acquired,  to  describe  their  vast  resources,  and 
to  point  out  their  possibilities  under  free  development  by  vigorous 
British  communities.  This  field  Mr.  Bleloch  covers  with  skill 
combined  with  knowledge,  and  his  book  is  one  to  be  read  and 
re-read  by  all  who  seek  accurate  information  concerning  the 
future  of  Great  Britain's  latest  possessions,  Here  we  have  no 
book-making,  no  war  correspondent's  sketch  of  a  country  he  has 
had  but  scant  opportunity  of  seeing — much  less  of  judging  the 
important  questions  surrounding  its  development,  but  a  careful 
and  painstaking  survey  of  exactly  what  everybody  wants  to  know, 
including  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  who  not  very  long  ago  sent 
Sir  David  Barbour  to  South  Africa  in  order  that  he  might 
ascertain  much  of  the  information  to  be  found  within  the  pages 
of  this  most  satisfactory  volume.  The  gold  fields,  the  gold  law 
and  the  changes  required  in  its  administration,  the  much  talked 
about  but  till  now  little  understood  Bevaarplaatsen,  the  coal  fields, 
the  position  of  the  diamond  industry  and  the  prospects  of  iron, 
silver,  lead,  copper,  and  other  mineral  products,  each  and  all  are 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Bleloch  in  a  practical  and  business-like  manner. 

Then  we  have  the  dynamite  monopoly  properly  investigated, 
and  the  land  question  exhaustively  explained,  which,  of  course, 
includes  reference  to  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  of  the 
country.  Immigration  forms  an  important  feature  of  the  book, 
and  in  this  connection  some  interesting  sidelights  are  presented 
to  the  reader  as  to  the  different  peoples  inhabiting  the  Transvaal. 
Specially  instructive  just  now  is  the  chapter  wherein  the  author 
discusses  the  fiscal  policy  and  the  capacity  of  the  new  colonies  to 
pay  a  portion  of  the  war  debt.  His  treatment  of  the  Orange  Eiver 
Colony  also  deserves  recognition,  and  not  the  least  attractive 
portion  of  the  work  are  the  well-arranged  appendices.  The 
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illustrations  and  plans  materially  assist  to  explain  the  text.  South 
African  literature  is  distinctly  richer  by  this  contribution,  and 
both  to  author  and  publisher  thanks  are  due  for  so  valuable  an 
addition  to  our  libraries. 

A  good  many  years  have  passed  since  '  The  Naval  Annual ' 
(GEIFFIN  &  Co.,  POBTSMOUTH)  was  founded,  and  even  since 
it  became  indispensable  to  the  students  of  naval  matters.  The 
volume  for  the  current  year  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
reputation  of  the  work.  After  a  prolonged  interval,  Lord  Brassey, 
with  whose  name  the  Annual  is  so  intimately  associated,  is  able 
to  make  his  reappearance  as  a  contributor  and  is  responsible  for 
an  introductory  article  on  the  naval  situation,  and  for  a  paper  on 
"  The  Manning  of  the  Navy  and  Mercantile  Marine  " — a  subject 
to  which  the  late  Governor  of  Victoria  has  devoted  very  consider- 
able attention.  Commander  C.  N.  Eobinson  describes  the  pro- 
gress of  the  British  Navy ;  and  the  Editor,  Mr.  John  Leyland, 
deals  with  the  progress  of  Foreign  Navies  and  with  "  Comparative 
Strength."  In  the  latter  article  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that, 
in  regard  to  first-class  battleships,  "our  situation  is  generally 
satisfactory  in  regard  to  numbers,"  but  that  "  the  need  is  urgent 
for  pushing  forward  the  ships  in  course  of  construction."  Many 
people  would  be  inclined  to  justify  an  even  stronger  statement. 

The  usual  invaluable  tables  of  British  and  foreign  warships 
have  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  the  diagrams  contain  much 
that  is  new,  including  a  plan  of  the  submarine  boats  adopted  by 
the  United  States.  Apart  from  these  familiar  features,  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Annual  has  always  been  the  introduction  of  special 
articles  relating  to  naval  topics  peculiarly  appropriate  at  the 
moment.  In  the  present  instance  Commander  Eobinson  deals 
with  the  operations  of  our  naval  forces  ashore,  both  in  South 
Africa  and  in  China,  while  Mr.  Leyland  vividly  describes  the 
vastness  of  the  work  involved  in  transporting  a  huge  army  across 
six  thousand  miles  of  sea.  Admiral  Sir  John  Hopkins  puts  in 
a  brief  but  effective  plea  for  fleet  auxiliaries  and  urges  that  now  is 
the  time  to  elaborate  a  system  and  "  to  thresh  out  its  multifarious 
details,  both  personal  and  material,"  while  Mr.  Dunell  ably 
reviews  the  progress  of  naval  engineering  and  deals  shortly  with 
the  Interim  Eeport  of  the  Admiralty  Boiler  Committee,  which  he 
regards  as  a  condemnation  of  the  Belleville  boiler,  but  an  endorse- 
ment of  a  water- tube  boiler  in  some  form. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  notable  articles  are  those  by  Yice-Admiral 
Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  entitled  "War  and  its  Chief  Lesson,"  and 
Captain  Bacon  on  the  subject  of  "  Some  Notes  on  Naval  Strategy." 
Sir  Cyprian  Bridge's  article  is  a  warning,  founded  on  history, 
against  allowing  the  tradition  of  past  glories  to  act  as  a  damper 
constant  watchfulness,  a  warning  that  the  conditions  of  future  on 
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warfare  will  be  dissimilar  from  any  hitherto  known,  and  that  in 
this  fact  alone  we  have  all  the  elements  of  a  great  surprise.  The 
value  and  importance  of  Captain  Bacon's  article  are  but  slenderly 
conveyed  by  its  modest  title.  It  is  a  thoughtful  contribution 
calculated  to  give  rise  to  reflection,  and  the  comments  on  what 
the  author  calls  "  coal  strategy  "  are  especially  valuable.  The 
Annual  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Captain  Orde 
Browne,  who  dealt  with  "  Armour  and  Ordnance,"  but  his  successor 
writes  with  wide  knowledge  and  independence  of  thought,  which, 
indeed,  render  all  the  more  unpleasant  his  unsparing  criticisms  of 
the  weakness  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  class  of  battleship.  Altogether 
Mr.  John  Leyland  and  his  colleagues  are  heartily  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  production  of  a  volume  the  utility  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated. 

The  survey  of  'India  in  the  Nineteenth  Century'  (HoEACE 
MAESHALL  &  SON),  by  Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger,  if  it  offers  nothing 
very  fresh,  will  be  of  value  as  a  reminder  for  those  who  may  be 
inclined  to  forget  the  ever-present  need  of  that  extreme  watchful- 
ness and  readiness  on  the  North-West  Frontier  which  Sir  Thomas 
Holdich  urged  so  strongly  in  the  book  we  noticed  last  month. 
Mr.  Boulger  makes  no  parleyings  with  the  uncertain  people  of  no 
importance  in  their  day — to  adapt  a  phrase  from  Browning — who 
cry  for  the  delights  of  a  little  England.  He  holds  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  at  once  "  raise  the  Anglo-Indian  garrison  to  the  highest 
possible  point  of  strength  and  efficiency,"  and  maintains  that  "  it 
will  never  again  be  safe  to  draw  upon  it  for  the  means  of  meeting 
outside  dangers  as  has  been  done  in  South  Africa  and  China." 
From  these  quotations  the  tone  of  Mr.  Boulger's  reflections  on 
the  events  of  our  Indian  record  during  recent  years,  and  the 
troubles  in  and  around  Afghanistan,  may  fairly  be  gathered.  He 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  necessity  of  making  every  effort  to  fix 
fast  in  its  setting  the  vast  land  of  many  peoples  that  has  so  often 
been  described  as  "  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  British  Crown." 

In  the  new  issue  of  '  The  India  List  and  India  Office  List ' 
(HAEEISON  &  SONS)  appear  the  names  of  the  first  recipients  of  the 
Kaiser-I-Hind  Medal,  instituted  by  Queen  Victoria  as  a  reward 
for  public  service  in  the  dependency.  The  various  casualty  lists 
have  been  combined,  and  a  general  alphabetical  honours  list 
added.  Other  changes  which  perhaps  do  not  call  for  special 
notice  add  to  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  work  of  reference,  and 
it  is  no  undue  praise  to  say  that  the  volume  for  1901  maintains 
its  high  and  time-tested  reputation  among  the  classic  annuals 
which  record  the  progress  of  the  Empire. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Sanford  Evans  entitled  '  The  Canadian 
Contingents  and  Canadian  Imperialism '  (FISHEE  UNWIN)  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  protest  the  author  makes  against  the 
VOL.  I.— No.  6.  3  c 
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abuse  of  the  Imperial  idea.  Mr.  Evans,  who  found  the  materials 
for  his  account  of  the  contingents  and  their  work  in  the  war 
correspondence  of  Canadian  journals,  objects  vigorously,  in  those 
pages  wherein  he  deals  with  "  Canadian  Imperialism,"  to  the 
persistent  references  to  the  loyalty  of  the  volunteers  in  dispatches 
and  articles  about  the  services  of  the  Canadian  troops.  He 
pertinently  declares  that  the  Canadians  are  just  as  devoted  to 
the  Empire  as  any  other  of  Britain's  sons,  but  to  praise  a  true 
Briton  for  his  loyalty  as  if  you  were  surprised  at  his  possession  of 
that  quality,  is  a  form  of  Imperialism  which  is  highly  distasteful 
to  men  who  have  given  the  most  practical  proof  of  their  devotion. 
The  book  is  an  outspoken  record  of  an  historical  occasion  and 
should  claim  the  attention  of  all  to  whom  Imperialism  is  a  grand 
ideal,  and  not  a  mere  phrase. 

1  Australasia,  Old  and  New*  (HODDEB  &  STOUGHTON)  is  an 
earnest  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Grattan  Grey  to  dispel  a 
portion  at  least  of  what  he  has  good  reason  for  describing  as  the 
"  illimitable  ignorance  which  prevails  in  Great  Britain  with 
regard  to  most  matters  colonial."  That  he  possesses  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  colonies  and  their  people  is  evident  even 
if  the  conclusions  that  he  bases  upon  his  knowledge  do  not 
always  coincide  with  those  arrived  at  by  many  men  who  have 
also  studied  the  life  and  thought  of  Australasia  at  first  hand 
and  during  a  considerable  period.  For  instance,  Mr.  Grey 
is  convinced  "that  long  before  this  century  draws  to  an  end 
Australia  will  be  an  independent  nation,"  and  that  the  strong 
undercurrent  of  public  opinion  and  sentiment,  as  well  as  "  natural 
causes,"  render  untenable  the  supposition  "  that  Australia  will  not 
become  a  great  and  independent  Democracy."  On  this  and  other 
matters  the  author  speaks  his  mind  freely,  but  not  at  undue 
length,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  book  is  filled  with  simply- 
expressed  and  intelligent  accounts  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Tasmania,  their  past  history  and  present  condition,  their 
government,  social  life,  and  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
lands  and  the  peoples.  Very  interesting  as  well  as  pathetic  are 
the  pages  devoted  to  the  Maoris,  once  a  splendid  race  but  whose 
manners  have  woefully  deteriorated,  and  among  whom  drink  has 
wrought  irreparable  harm.  But  the  finer  specimens  of  the  race 
are  noble  still.  The  Maori,  Mr.  Grey  tells  us,  is  a  born  orator. 
"Language  never  fails  him  to  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts, 
and  there  is  always  a  good  deal  of  downright  common-sense  in 
what  he  says."  In  the  closing  pages  of  the  volume  some  sound 
advice  is  given  to  the  working-man  of  New  Zealand.  Up  to 
now  he  has  had  a  very  good  time,  with  plenty  of  leisure  to  enjoy 
himself  in  his  own  way,  and  money  enough  to  keep  his  family 
in  comfort,  but  Mr.  Grey  warns  the  workers  against  "blatant 
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labour  leaders,"  and  declares  that  "  if  trades  unionism  is  true  to 
its  own  interests,  it  will  get  rid  of  the  army  of  self-seeking  men 
who  have  been  fattening  upon  it.  .  .  ."  This  warning  might  be 
taken  to  heart  nearer  home  with  advantage  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country. 

May  Vivienne's  '  Travels  in  Western  Australia '  (HEINEMANN) 
contains  much  first-hand  information,  clearly  given,  concerning 
the  cities,  goldfields,  and  agricultural  districts  of  that  state.  An 
excellent  example  of  her  narrative  powers  is  the  description  of 
the  system  of  water  supply  for  the  Coolgardie  goldfields.  At  a 
short  distance  from  Perth  a  huge  reservoir  is  being  constructed 
to  store  the  waters  of  the  Helena  River.  The  weir  itself  will  be 
560  feet  long,  and  will  hold  up  4,600,000,000  gallons,  five  million 
gallons  of  which  will  be  carried  daily  to  the  mining  centres 
through  330  miles  of  steel  pipes.  The  volume  is  well  illustrated, 
and  will  be  found  a  most  useful  work  of  reference  as  to  the  general 
condition  of  Western  Australia  at  the  present  time. 

Since  the  accounts  of  the  Ashanti  trouble  by  Lady  Hodgson 
and  Captain  Biss  appeared,  Captain  Armitage  and  Lieut.-Colonel 
Montanaro  have  published  a  further  record  of  '  The  Ashanti 
Campaign  of  1900'  (SANDS  &  Co.).  The  events  before  the  siege, 
the  siege  itself,  and  the  Governor's  retreat  to  the  coast,  are  des- 
cribed by  Captain  Armitage,  while  Colonel  Montanaro  tells  of 
the  relief,  and  the  subsequent  punitive  operations.  The  book  is 
tersely  written,  direct,  and  impartial,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  by 
some  excellent  maps  and  illustrations.  The  missionaries'  view  of 
the  events  in  Ashanti  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Fritz  Ramsey er,  the 
Rev.  Paul  Steiner,  Dr.  Thomas  Nicol,  and  Miss  Meyer  in  a  little 
book  called  '  Dark  and  Stormy  Days  at  Kumassi,  1900 '  (S.  W. 
PARTEIDGE  &  Co.).  Mr.  Ramseyer  wrote  a  diary,  Mr.  Steiner 
compiled  the  book  from  that  diary,  Miss  Meyer  translated  the 
compilation,  and  Dr.  Nicol  wrote  a  preface.  This  varied  collabora- 
tion is  a  little  suggestive  of  '  This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built,' 
but  in  spite  of  the  very  "  missionary  "  nature  of  the  text,  the 
book  contains  enough  of  vivid  description  and  incident  to  make  it 
worth  reading.  By  a  singular  coincidence  the  diarist  and  his 
wife  were  at  Kumassi  in  1874,  when  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  relieved 
the  town,  as  well  as  in  1900,  when  they  accompanied  Sir  Frederick 
Hodgson  in  his  perilous  march  to  the  coast.  Some  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramseyer,  including  their  narrow  escape 
during  that  march,  are  recalled  by  Captain  Armitage  in  the  book 
last  referred  to. 

Mr.  Foa's  '  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant '  (CLOWES  &  SONS) 
has  long  been  regarded  as  a  standard  work.  No  law  library  is 
complete  without  it,  and  every  lawyer  consults  its  pages.  Still 
all  law  books  must  be  brought  up  to  date  if  they  are  to  be  of  real 
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service  to  the  profession  they  are  intended  to  guide,  and,  as  five 
years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Foa  gave  us  a  second  edition  of  his 
valuable  work,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  acted  prematurely 
in  issuing  his  volume  in  a  further  amended  form.  In  the  new 
volume  many  questions  are  reconsidered  and  more  fully  explained . 
But  complete  as  Mr.  Foa's  work  is,  the  statute  law  on  the  subject 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Without  attempting  anything  so 
ambitious  as  a  complete  code  of  the  whole  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  particular  branches,  such  as  that  of  distress,  which  is 
already  largely  regulated  by  scattered  statutes,  might  be  reduced 
without  great  difficulty  to  comparative  order  and  simplicity.  In 
the  meantime,  the  legal  public  is  fortunate  to  find  so  trustworthy 
a  guide  across  the  shifting  sands  of  the  law. 

A  record  of  '  The  Church  in  Greater  Britain,'  by  Dr.  Kobert 
Wynne  (KEGAN  PAUL  &  Co.),  deserves  notice.  It  contains  the 
Donnellan  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Dublin, 
1900-1901,  and  the  text  is  abundantly  annotated.  Not  the  least 
attractive  pages  are  those  which  recall  the  fine  character  and 
devoted  career  of  Bishop  Selwyn  of  Melanesia. 

ONE  WHO  BEADS. 
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INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

FOE  the  greater  part  of  the  past  month  investment  quotations 
were  on  the  down  grade,  and  only  recently  has  there  been  any 
sign  of  improvement.  Consols,  under  the  influence  of  a  heavy 
and  somewhat  mysterious  stream  of  selling  orders,  persistently 
receded  till  the  price  was  marked  "  92  J  ex  dividend,"  the  lowest 
quotation  recorded  for  about  twenty-five  years.  This  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  some  demoralisation  in  the 
markets,  but  there  were  also  local  troubles  in  other  directions,  such 
as  fears  as  to  the  position  in  the  American  market  owing  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  corner,  the  complications  caused  by  the  Boss- 
land  and  Kootenay  special  settlements,  the  failure  of  the  British 
America  Corporation,  and  so  on,  all  of  which  tended  to  restrict 
business. 

Fortunately  the  Bank  of  England  found  itself  in  a  position 
strong  enough  to  reduce  the  official  discount  rate  first  to  3i 
and  in  the  following  week  to  3  per  cent.,  and  that  helped  to 
restore  confidence,  with  the  result  that  the  premier  security 
rapidly  improved  to  the  neighbourhood  of  94.  Even  at  this 
figure  the  stock  should  prove  an  excellent  investment  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  interest  will  be  reduced  to  2J  per  cent,  two 
years  hence.  It  is  not  very  long  since  a  price  ,£15  to  J620  higher 
was  considered  reasonable.  Much  has,  of  course,  happened  since 
then,  but  the  Empire  is  scarcely  going  to  pieces  yet  awhile. 

Indian  Government  securities  have  received  sufficient  invest- 
ment support  to  prevent  their  giving  way  to  any  serious  extent. 
In  fact  the  3i  and  3  per  cents,  have  scarcely  moved  at  all,  and  on 
balance  are  quite  unchanged,  while  the  2£  per  cents,  are  only  i 
lower.  Investments  on  this  2  J  per  cent,  basis  have  been  declining  in 
popularity  for  some  time,  and  although  on  the  price  at  which  they 
can  be  obtained  they  yield  as  good  or  better  returns  than  3  per 
cent,  stocks  of  the  same  class,  there  seems  to  be  a  sentimental 
objection  to  them,  which  was  specially  marked  while  the  Bank 
Bate  remained  at  4  per  cent.  Bupee  Paper  has  lost  a  small 
fraction  on  the  decline  in  the  exchange  to  about  ^d.  below  the 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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fixed  price  of  the  rupee,  but  that  is  no  unusual  experience  during 
the  slack  export  season.  The  outlook  generally  is  encouraging, 
and  the  news  that  the  monsoon  had  burst  was  particularly  satis- 
factory, although  we  have  no  information  yet  as  to  the  rainfall. 
Meantime  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  famine  relief  is 
again  mounting  to  the  neighbourhood  of  half  a  million  and  will 
doubtless  increase  further,  but  the  Viceroy  states  that  it  is  only 
40  per  cent,  of  the  number  anticipated,  and  with  the  prices  of 
food -stuffs  declining  it  is  hoped  a  rapid  reduction  will  take  place 
before  long. 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


When 

Title. 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

3*%  Stock  (*)      .     .     . 

63,314,232 

1931 

108 

3£ 

Quarterly. 

3  %      „     (t)      ... 

45,125,884 

1948 

1001 

3 

ii 

2£  %      „    Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

86 

3f 

u 

3|  %  Kupee  Paper    .     . 

Ex.  7,180,280 

.  . 

63 

3&* 

Various  dates. 

8J%      „          „    1854-5 

Rx.  13,  348,  530 

63* 

W 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3    %      „          „    189&-7 

Rx.  1,567,090 

1916 

56 

3£* 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


*  Rupee  taken  at  la. 


Indian  Eailway  stocks  have  displayed  a  good  deal  of  animation 
and  considerable  strength,  all  the  leading  securities  being  materi- 
ally higher.  Bombay  Baroda  has  gained  six  points,  Southern 
Punjab  4i,  Bengal  Dooars  and  Madras  4i  per  cent,  four  points 
each,  and  several  of  the  others  a  couple  of  points.  On  the  other 
hand  Kohilkund  and  Kumaon  stock  is  down  three,  and  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  and  two  or  three  East  Indian  issues  have  fallen  a  couple 
of  points.  Most  of  the  important  companies  have  issued  their 
reports  for  the  second  half  of  last  year,  and  on  the  whole  these 
are  of  a  favourable  character.  Naturally  some  decline  in  receipts 
is  shown  in  the  majority  of  cases  owing  to  the  exceptional  move- 
ment of  foodstuffs  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year  in  connection  with  the  famine ;  but  general  business  im- 
proved and  most  of  the  companies  refer  to  the  crop  and  other 
prospects  as  encouraging.  The  East  Indian  Company  showed  a 
substantial  expansion  in  traffic,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
the  receipts  for  the  year  rose  to  over  Es.  7,00,00,000.  This  was 
largely  due  to  the  heavy  coal  traffic,  which  showed  a  gain  of 
about  560,000  tons,  or  more  than  28  per  cent.  The  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  accounts  embrace  the  operations  of  the  Indian  Midland, 
although  the  amalgamation  was  not  completed  till  January  1st, 
and  comparison  with  previous  periods  is  therefore  impossible. 
The  net  revenue  was  Ks.  81,72,355  and  as  Es.  200,00,000  per 
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Title. 

Subscribed. 

last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Barsi  Light  L.,  shares    

1,500,000 
75  000 

3 
3 

100 
9 

96£ 
g| 

a* 

2ijl 

Bengal  and  North-Western  (Limited) 
Do.  3*  7  cum.  pref. 

2,750,000 
825,000 

5 
3* 

100 
100 

126*3 
96*x 

3i! 
3J> 

Do.  3  %  deb.  stock  red  

400,000 

3 

100 

921 

8? 

Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3£  %  +  Jth  profits 
T5fynga>l  T)ooa,rp    Jj 

1,000,000 
150  000 

*H 

5 
100 

5-. 
107* 

g 

Do.  Shares       

250,000 

31 

10 

101 

Q5 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  £th  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  G.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2i  %  and  £  %  additional) 
till  1901  .     .                .                       j 

3,000,000 
7,550,300 

2,000,000 

* 

3f 

100 
100 

100 

107 
1821 

102£ 

*# 

m 

Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  4%  deb.  stock 
Do.  guaranteed  3£  %  +  net  earnings  . 
Do.  Kalka-Simla  Railway  Ord.      .     . 
Eastern  Bengal  —  4  %  deben.  stock 
Do.  "A"  Annuities,  ceasing  1957  . 
Do.  "  B  "  Annuities,  repayable  1957  (t) 
East  Indian  Annuity  "  A,"  ceasing  1953 
Do.  C.  2/6  ded.  for  sinking  fund    .     . 
Do.  Ann.  B  (less  1/4  skg.  fd.)  repayable) 
1953  (t)                                                 ) 

300,000 
800,000 
400,000 
348,666 
41,914 
74,936 
130,256 
93,991 

624,900 

4 
4 

? 

Ann'ty. 
» 
h 

» 

100 
100 
4 
100 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 

£1 

105£ 
112| 
3 
123* 
23 
28 
24 
26 

28 

s 

al* 

3| 

H 

Do.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £  sur.  profits  (t) 
Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  °/  deb  red  (t) 

2,634,522 
3,915,477 
1,435,650 
3  500  000 

6f 

8 
? 

100 
100 
100 
100 

133£ 
142J 
189* 

96 

3i 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t 
Do.  Annuity  "  A  "      

2,701,450 
246,151 

4 
Ann'ty. 

100 

125J 
22 

3i 

Do.  do.  B  (£)...           .           .     . 

1,022,365 

22 

Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits^ 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4?  7  (t} 

2,575,000 
3,000,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 

3 

4 
5 
4f 

100 
100 
100 
100 

96* 
106 
134* 
126* 

3*3 

Do.  do.  4*  %  (t)      

500,000 

8 

100 

120* 

313 

Nilgiri,  L.,  4  %  deb.  stock    .     .     .     . 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock      . 
Do.  4  %  red.  mort.  debentures  1936     . 

160,000 
2,000,000 
746,000 
474,000 

4 
5 
4 
4 

100 
100 
100 
100 

75 
125* 
104 
102 

i 

Do.  31  °/  red.  mort.  debs. 

1,153,900 

100 

95 

off 

646,100 

g? 

100 

94 

3|B 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
Scinde,  Pun.,  Delhi,  Ann.  "  A,"  1958  . 
Do.  "  B  "  £1  (less  1/8-143  Sinking  Fd.(* 
South  "Rflhafj  Tjimitfifl      , 

200,000 
71,097 
300,264 
379,980 

7 

Ann'ty. 

4' 

100 

166 

136* 
23 
28 
99 

8 

4| 
3J 

Do.  3}  %  deb.  stock,  red  
South  Indian  41  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do  capital  stock              .           . 

290,000 
425,000 
1,000,000 

34 
P 

5 

100 
100 
100 

99 
1401 
106* 

s 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  31  %  &  £  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock  and  bonds    .     .     . 
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3}  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese,  guar.  L. 
Do.  5  7  debenture  stock       .... 

3,500,000 
1,195,100 
966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

5 
4 

5 
5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

104* 
111 
108 
99 
79^ 
10lJ 

4.13 

» 

•? 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  j 

40,000 

10 

20 

38 

"rs 
5i 

National  Bank  of  India       .... 

40,000 

10 

12* 

22? 

5* 

t»3 

(<)  Eligible  f  °r  Trustee  investments. 
The  yield  given  makes  no  allowance  for  extinction  of  capital  in  1953. 
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annum  must  be  handed  over  to  the  Government  before  the  pro- 
prietors share  in  any  extra  profits  there  is  a  considerable  leeway 
to  be  made  good.  Meantime  a  great  deal  of  interest  is  taken  in 
the  dispute  with  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities  on  the  question 
of  charging  income  tax  on  the  full  annuities  payable.  As  a  certain 
proportion  of  these  represents  repayment  of  capital  and  is  in  no 
sense  income,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  justification  for  the  attitude 
of  the  authorities,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  matter  is  to  be 
submitted  to  legal  decision. 

Canadian  Government  securities  have  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  their  way  undisturbed  by  the  depressing  influences  elsewhere. 
They  have  moved  very  slightly,  and  on  balance  show  few  changes, 
but  in  one  or  two  cases  where  dividends  have  been  taken  off  the 
deduction  has  been  made  good,  and  one  of  the  guaranteed  4  per 
cent,  issues  has  gained  two  points.  All  the  provincial  securities 
have  improved  except  British  Columbians,  which  are  a  point 
lower,  and  several  of  the  municipal  issues  have  received  attention, 
Hamilton  and  Toronto  bonds  being  particularly  favoured.  Recent 
reports  show  that  good  rains  have  fallen  in  the  wheat  districts, 
and  it  is  said  that  plentiful  crops  are  now  assured,  unless  harvest- 
ing conditions  are  exceptionally  unfavourable.  The  country  has 
therefore  every  prospect  of  contriued  prosperity,  and  with  the 
more  rapid  development  of  its  resources,  which!  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course,  its  position  will  become  stronger  every  year. 

Canadian  Railways  have  not  fully  recovered  from  the  shock 
caused  by  the  disturbance  in  the  neighbouring  American  market, 
but  Canadian  Pacifies  are  rather  better  on  balance.  Latterly, 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price.     I  Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-1 
colonial/ 

Guaran- 

1,500,000 

1903 

100 

4 

A   O/ 
/O       " 

teed  by 

f"I!.TrtQ-f 

1,500,000 

1908 

106 

3T7* 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  / 

Bcferfn         1.500,000 

1910 

109 

3 

4  °/ 

Britain.        1  700.ooo 

1913 

108 

3& 

5  %  Guar.  Inter,  col.  . 

500,000 

1903 

102£ 

*$ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %  1874-8  Bonds  .     .        4  ,  718  ,  100\ 
4%      „       Ins.  Stock       7,821,9001 

1904-8f 

102 

m 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds    .        2,  247,  221  \ 
4%        „      Ins.  Stock  !     4,195,915/ 

1910 

107 
105x 

ii 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3J%  1884  Bonds   .     . 
3£  %    „    Ins.  Stock  . 

402,000\ 
4,698,400) 

1909-34 

303 
lOlx 

it 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Bonds     .     . 
4  %    „    Ins.  Stock    . 
3  %  Bonds  .... 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

516,500\ 
3,463,500J 
811,7001 
10,086,021) 

1909-35* 
1938 

107 
105x 
101 
lOOx 

P 

3 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

2*%      „ 

„     (0 

2,000,000 

1947 

89 

2H 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

BEITISH  COLUMBIA. 

* 

6  %  Bonds  .... 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock   , 

95,400 
1,324,750 

1907 
1941 

108 
91x 

&} 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures     .      . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 
4%       „        Debs.     . 

346,700 
308,000 
205,000 

1910 
1923 
1928 

109 

118 
103 

1 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3£  %  Debentures  .     . 
3%  Stock  .... 

191,500 
164,000 

1942 
1949 

101 
92x 

$ 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  . 
±J%    „      1880     .     . 
5%      „      1883  '.     . 
4%      

4  °/ 

1,199,100 
437,300 
362,200 
657,100 
520,500 

1904-6 
1919 
1912 
1928 
1934 

103 
103 
109 
106 
105 

4T* 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
jl  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  Mar  1  Sept 

3  %  Inscribed  . 

1,881,305 

1937 

92 

8& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

CANADIAN   MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 
Moncton  (New  Bruns-\ 
wick)  4%     .      .      ./ 

482,800 
71,000 

1934 
drawings 

102 
100 

8tf 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Montreal  5  %  stg.  bds. 

87,400 

ii 

102 

4 

1" 

Do.  5  %  1874    .     .     . 

172,500 

H 

102 

* 

Do.  5%  1879    .     .     . 
Do.  3$  %  40-year  Bds. 

88,100 
150,000 

1933 

102 
98 

4, 
8 

i 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  3  %  Deb.  Stock    . 

1,440,000 

permanent 

93 

3; 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

106 

& 

i 

Ottawa  6  %  Bonds     . 

92,400 

1904 

105 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4J%  20-year  Debs. 
Quebec  6%  1875  .     . 

120,000 
106,400 

1913 
1905 

104i 
108 

4. 
2 

k 

6  Apr.—  6  Oct. 

Do.  4£  %  Debs.      .     . 
Do.  4%       „ 

43,200 
385,000 

1914-18f 
1923 

103 
104 

4; 

a 

i 

11  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3$  %  Con.  Stock  . 

334,084 

drawings 

97x 

3{ 

St.  John  (New  Bruns-\ 
wick)  4%  Debs.      ./ 

108,400 

1934 

100 

*& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Toronto   6  %  Water-j 
works       .                 ./ 

308,200 

1904-6f 

106 

*tt 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  5  %  Con.  Debs.    . 

136,700 

1919-20 

114 

4iV 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  . 
Do.  3£  %  Bonds     .     . 

300,910 
611,776 
999,644 

1922-28f 
1913 
1929 

105 
100$ 
100 

3*1 

at 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

104 

3ff 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 
Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

117,200 
138,000 

1932 
1914 

104 
108 

8 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 
30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

EAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

$65,000,000 

5 

$100 

107 

4H 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .     . 
Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£6,155,000 
£7,191,500 

4 
5 

100 
100 

104 
114 

1?  s 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£11,574,606 

4 

100 

109x 

311 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary. 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

llf 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

96 

51 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „       .     . 
Do.  4%  3rd       „       .      . 

£2,530,000 
£7,168,055 

3 
nil 

)> 

82 
36| 

1 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed       . 

£5,219,794 

4 

41 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

ibo 

137^ 

3^ 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£10,393,966 

4 

100 

105* 

3H 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

60,000 

10 

$200 

508 

SH 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

64 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$8,000,000 

7 

$•50 

m 

Eoyal  Electric  Co.  of  Montreal  \ 
4£  %  20-year  debentures    .     ./ 

£115,500 

4 

100- 

103 

f 

Canada  Company     .... 
Canadian  and  American  Mort-"! 

8,319 

200 

1 

34* 

rt 

SH 

gage  and  Trust  £10    .     .     .  / 

44,579 

3 

I 

6& 

Hudson's  Bay      

100,000 

25s. 

13 

20 

5- 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

5 

Qll 

Do.  new 

25,000 

gi 

3 

13 

11  ^ 

British  Columbia  Electric\0rd. 

20,000 

10 

6| 

tj* 

Railway  /Pref. 

120,000 

'5 

10 

Q3 

54 

"8 

however,  there  has  been  renewed  weakness  in  consequence  of  the 
strike  of  surfacemen,  some  three  thousand  employees  having 
thrown  down  their  tools.  It  seems  improbable  at  the  time  of 
writing  that  the  trouble  will  spread  or  occasion  the  Company 
serious  loss.  The  junior  securities  of  the  Grand  Trunk  continue 
to  meet  with  plenty  of  support  from  speculative  investors,  but  the 
prior  issues  have  shown  decided  weakness.  Various  shipping  and 
railway  enterprises  are  being  considered  by  the  Government  with 
a  view  to  the  opening  of  the  country,  and  a  charter  has  recently 
been  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  new  line  from  Gaspe 
Harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  a  point  120  miles 
west  where  it  will  join  the  Inter-Colonial  Railway  and  the  western 
and  southern  systems.  It  traverses  the  great  wood  pulp  districts, 
and  will  open  up  a  rich  country  hitherto  deficient  in  railway 
facilities.  With  regard  to  commercial  undertakings  Hudson  Bay 
shares  have  fallen  sharply  as  the  result  of  the  disappointing 
dividend,  but  those  of  the  Canada  Company  have  risen  a  couple 
of  points.  The  great  Bank  of  Montreal  has  issued  a  report 
showing  that  the  institution  with  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
distributed  in  profits  during  the  year  and  some  £160,000  carried 
forward,  is  now  in  a  stronger  position  than  ever. 
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Newfoundland  securities  have  all  been  improving  on  the 
brighter  outlook  for  the  Colony  and  the  benefits  it  is  expected  to 
derive  from  a  modification  of  the  Eeid  contract.  Mr.  Eeid  has 
consented  to  hand  back  the  telegraph  lines  and  amend  the  land 
grants.  He  also  guarantees  that  a  certain  amount  of  development 
work  shall  be  done  by  the  limited  company  which  he  is  about  to 
form,  and  agrees  to  severe  penalties  in  case  of  failure  to  perform 
any  of  his  obligations.  The  only  point  now  outstanding  is  the 
question  of  the  right  of  expropriation  of  the  railway  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  seeing  the  very  generous  manner  in  which  Mr.  Eeid  has 
met  Mr.  Bond's  proposals,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  whole 
matter  will  soon  be  arranged. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£  %  Sterling  Debs.    , 

650,000 

1941 

95 

SH 

•) 

3£%  Bonds      .      .      , 

692,500 

1947 

95 

3*1 

/ 

3  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 
4  %  Inscribed    „ 

325,000 
320,000 

1947 
1913-38* 

81 
103 

4 

Si* 

>l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „        Stock     . 

522,098 

1935 

108 

4  %  Cons.  Ins.       .     . 

200,000 

1936 

108 

§ 

J 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

Very  little  business  has  been  done  in  Australian  Government 
securities.  During  the  early  part  of  the  month  prices  declined  in 
common  with  those  of  other  gilt-edged  securities.  There  was 
some  recovery  later,  but  the  market  is  by  no  means  active,  and 
the  quotations  of  some  of  the  inscribed  stocks,  after  allowing  for 
deduction  of  dividends,  show  slight  declines.  There  seems  to  be 
a  glut  of  first-class  investments  at  low  prices,  and  even  cheap 
money  has  failed  to  stimulate  the  market  to  any  extent. 

In  public  finance  the  only  item  of  interest  is  that  the  New 
South  Wales  Government  is  making  yet  another  issue  in  the  local 
market  of  £500,000  worth  of  3J  per  cent.  Treasury  Bills  with  a 
currency  of  five  years.  But  if  the  financial  events  have  been  few, 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  interest  in  Australian  affairs.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  whole  of  Australia  is  looking  forward  with  anxiety 
to  the  legislative  outcome  of  the  first  session  of  the  Federal 
Parliament.  The  uncertainty  which  prevails  pending  the  definite 
settlement  of  the  tariff  question  is  very  prejudicial  to  commercial 
interests.  In  well-informed  circles  it  is  said  that  New  South 
Wales  traders  have  imported  largely  in  excess  of  current  require- 
ments, in  anticipation  of  the  federal  customs  imposts,  and  are  now 
feeling  the  financial  strain  of  carrying  heavy  stocks  ;  while  in  the 
other  States  great  perplexity  rules  concerning  the  lines  on  which  to 
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conduct  business.      The  establishment  of  an  uniform  tariff  is  a 
delicate  and   difficult  matter,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  basis 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

774,200 

1901-2f 

102 

3^5 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%      „       .... 

8,239,600 

1903-lOf 

103 

3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

9,686,300 

1933 

113 

3^ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

"a  7o       »                >» 

"2  /o         i>                    »>          • 

16,500,000 
12,826,200 

1924 
1918 

104 
103 

i 
M 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

3%        „              „       . 

5,500,000 

1935 

99 

3^ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

.   4£%  Bonds      .     .     . 
4  %  Kailway  Bonds    . 

5,000,000 
568,600 

1904 
1907 

104 
104 

I1 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4  %  Bonds,  1882-3      . 

588,700 

1908-13f 

104 

3lf 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %  Inscribed,  1881    . 

3,431,400 

1907 

102 

3§ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4  %         „          1882-3 

5,410,500 

1908-13f 

103J 

3f 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %          ,.          1884  (t) 

4,000,000 

1919 

108 

3T7^ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %         „          1885  (0 

6,000,000 

1920 

110 

3T5^ 

3£o%        „          1889  (t) 

12,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6f 
1911-26* 

103 
104 

| 

[1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3  %         ,','         (0  '•     '. 

4,591,579 

1929-49* 

95 

3& 

1 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .     .     . 

10,267,400 

1913-15f 

104 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

10,866,900 

1915-24f 

106* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

2  /o        n                   >J 

8,516,734 

1921-30f 

101 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

31  °/ 
2  /o         »>                    >i 

1,250,000 

1945 

104 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

"  /o           »                    » 

2,900,000 

1922-47f 

93 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

6%  Bonds  .     .     .     . 

571,700 

1901-lSf 

112 

4ii 

5  %      „      .... 

240,000 

1911-20f 

108$ 

S 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%      „       .     .     .     . 

6,586,700 

1907-16f 

103 

sit 

4%      „       .... 

200,000 

1929 

105 

3il 

4%  ;;  .  .  .  : 

4%       „       .... 

1,365,300 
373,500 

1916 
1917-24f 

104 
107 

% 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

7,774,500 

1916-36* 

107£ 

3^ 

3*%      „             „      . 

2,517,800 

1939 

104x 

3^5_ 

3%        „             „      . 

839,500 

1916-26* 

93x 

34 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%        „             „      . 

2,760,100 

After  1916 

93x 

3| 

) 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4*  %  Bonds,  1879 

77,800 

1922 

101 

*i 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%         „      1881       . 

110,200 

1927 

101 

4 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4  %  Inscribed         •     . 

975,830 

1934 

112x 

| 

10  Jan.—  10  July. 

4  %          , 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

107 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

qi  o/ 
37            ' 

750,000 
3,750,000 

1915-35* 
1915-35f 

101 
92 

W 

jl  May—  1  Nov. 

3O/ 
/o              >                                  • 

1,100,000 

1916-36f 

92 

3T5 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

3O/ 
/o              >                                • 

1,000,000 

1927 

92x 

3f 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

4%  Bonds  .     .    '.    , 

2,923,750 

1913-20f 

103J 

3^ 

3J%  Inscribed  Stock. 

3,456,500 

after  1920 

102 

1  Jan.—l  July. 

4/o          ii              »» 

1,000,000 

„    1920 

109 

3§ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan, may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present          When  Re- 
Amount,          deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000       1921 

103 

SH 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  5%  Debs.      . 
Do.  4*,%  Debs.       .     . 

75,000       1901-7 
200,000       1908-27* 

103 

*A 

Jl  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Debs.   .      .      . 

850,000       1915-22* 

103 

3f 

Do.     Harbour     Trust  \       Km  (yy. 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       Ji       ouu»uu 

1908-9 

107* 

^ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4J%Bds.   .      .      .1       250,000     i  1915 

107 

3i5 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .      .      . 

1,250,000     :  1918-21* 

104 

m 

Hobart  Town  5%  Debs. 

150,000       1918-30* 

111 

4? 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Launceston  4%  Debs. 

150,000       1916 

99 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

•   107* 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Met.  Fire  Brigs.  (Mel-\ 
bourne)  4J%  Debs.    1 

100,000 

1921 

106 

*A 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

St.  Kilda  (Melbourne)  \ 
4*%  Debs.     .     .     ./ 

125,000 

1918-21* 

105 

*i 

S.  Melbourne  5%  Debs. 

80,000 

1915 

103 

if 

Do.  4J%  Debs.       .     . 

128,700 

1919 

101  i 

4* 

•  Uan.  —  Uuly. 

Sydney  5%  Bds.    .     . 

258,000 

1904 

103 

4^ 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

104 

311 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

104 

3| 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 

12,000 

5 

5 

4* 

*A 

Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,000 

41 

100 

100* 

4 

Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 

£670,000 

nil 

100 

35* 

nil 

Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

£500,000 

4 

100 

102 

3H 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Adelaide                             . 

100,000 

8 

4 

6i5 

4& 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

9* 

40 

79 

44-1 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

97,500 

•'a 
9* 

20 

43 

4 

Commercial  Banking  Co.  of  Sydney  £25 

80,000 

10 

12* 

31* 

4 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 

60,000 

7 

25 

38* 

4JL 

Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 

£750,000 

4 

100 

101 

4 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

7* 

5 

4| 

7& 

Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

105 

313 

Australian  Pastoral  6  %  Cum.  Pref.    . 

55,000 

nil 

10 

3f 

nil 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

154,000 

8 

5 

5f 

6^5 

Do.  4*  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£620,000 

4* 

100 

118 

3f| 

Do.  4%            „                                .     . 

£1,643,210 

4 

100 

105 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.xi 
Stock  Reduced  J 

£1,491,400 

4 

100 

74* 

51* 

Do.  3  %  B  Income  Reduced       .     .     . 

£1,234,350 

nil 

100 

27* 

nil 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 

20,000 

£3£ 

21* 

68^ 

4f 

N.  S.  Wales  Mort.  Land  &  Agency      . 

52,290 

6 

0 

1§ 

South  Australian             .           ... 

14,200 

11 

20 

49* 

4  JL 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 

42,479 

10 

1 

lit5 

Do.  paid-up  under  old  option    . 

15,314 

6J* 

10 

10* 

6A 

Do.  paid-up  under  new  option  .     .     . 

28,616 

4^j 

10 

7 

Do  5  y  Cum  Pref    

87,500 

5 

10 

10* 

4f 

Australian   Gas    Light   (Sydney  5  %\ 
Debs.  1902         .           / 

£300,000 

5 

100 

O.VJJ 

103 

^4 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 

£550,000 

5 

100 

106* 

4^g 

Do.  4$  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£250,000 

4* 

100 

103 

VB 
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ultimately  fixed  upon,  hardship — perhaps  injustice — is  bound  to 
result  in  some  directions.  It  is  very  desirable  that  a  speedy 
settlement  should  be  effected,  and  the  mercantile  community  as  a 
whole  will  welcome  the  termination  of  the  existing  suspense. 

Favourable  accounts  continue  to  reach  us  of  the  break  up  of 
the  drought  in  Australia.  Kains  have  been  general  in  most  of 
the  States,  and  have  come  in  time  to  exercise  a  beneficial  effect, 
and  to  favourably  influence  the  prospects  for  the  ensuing  wool 
season.  A  more  cheerful  feeling  prevails  in  pastoral  circles  than 
has  been  the  case  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  worst 
is  over,  but  there  are  still  some  parts  of  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales  where  more  rain  is  required,  and  the  reports  of 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  drought  in  certain  districts  are  most 
deplorable.  Many  stations  have  been  practically  denuded  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  much  money  will  be  required  for  re-stocking,  so 
that  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the  full  benefit  of  im- 
proved conditions  can  make  itself  felt.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  price  of  wool  should  be  so  low,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
market  so  unsatisfactory  just  at  this  juncture. 

Australian  banking  institutions  are  maintaining,  and  in  some 
cases  improving  upon,  the  good  profits  earned  during  the  last  year 
or  two.  The  new  issue  of  the  '  Australian  Year  Book '  gives  a 
table  showing  that  the  net  profits  of  22  banks  have  increased  in 
two  years  by  the  substantial  sum  of  nearly  half  a  million,  that  is, 
from  £812,531  in  1898,  to  £1,304,441  in  1900.  Among  the  latest 
reports  to  hand  are  those  of  the  Bank  of  Adelaide  and  the  Western 
Australian  Bank.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  former  a  dividend 
of  8  per  cent,  was  declared.  For  the  previous  year  the  distribu- 
tion was  the  same  in  amount,  but  was  made  in  the  shape  of  7  per 
cent,  dividend  and  1  per  cent,  bonus.  This  year  the  increased 
amount  of  £15,000  is  carried  to  reserve,  the  appropriation  for  some 
years  previously  having  been  only  £5000.  The  chairman  was 
justly  able  to  speak  in  most  favourable  terms  of  the  position  of  the 
Bank,  and  to  say  that  the  declaration  of  an  8  per  cent,  dividend 
was  made  in  the  full  belief  that  it  could  be  continued.  The  half- 
yearly  report  of  that  prosperous  institution,  the  Western  Australian 
Bank,  shows  that  the  shareholders  have  again  received  the  satis- 
factory dividend  of  17 J  per  cent.,  which  has  been  the  rate  paid  for 
several  years.  The  dividend  of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  is 
announced  by  cable  at  10  per  cent.,  the  same  rate  as  last  half  year, 
but  1  per  cent,  more  than  at  this  time  in  1900. 

Particulars  have  arrived  by  mail  of  the  result  of  the  recent 
debenture  loan  issued  locally  by  the  New  Zealand  Government. 
The  issue  was  for  £500,000  in  debentures  bearing  interest  at  4  per 
cent.,  and  repayable  1st  April,  1904,  in  New  Zealand,  Sydney,  or 
Melbourne.  Tenders  amounted  to  £861,300,  and  the  average 
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price  realised  was  £100  Is.  6d.,  but  after  deducting  accrued 
interest,  the  net  price  is  reduced  to  dG99  10s.  6d.  From  this  it  is 
seen  that  the  New  Zealand  Government  was  not  able  to  obtain 
such  good  terms  as  were  realised  for  recent  local  Australian  State 
issues.  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  brought  nearly  the  same 
price  though  the  rate  of  interest  offered  was  only  3J  per  cent, 

NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

1914 

Ill 

H 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  t 

339,300 
29,150,302 

1908 
1929 

102 
113 

Quarterly. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

8*%      ,,            „        t 

6,161,167 

1940 

108 

3^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%        „            ,,       t 

3,634,005 

1945 

98 

8| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  6%  1879      . 
Do.  5%  Deb.     .     .     . 

182,300 
200,000 

1930 
1934-8* 

133} 

IP 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  6%  Debs. 
Do.  5%  Debs.   .      .      . 

84,500 
150,000 

drawings 
1917 

106} 
112 

3 

10  Jan.—  10  July. 
10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand\ 
4  %  Qua.  Stockf     .  / 

£2,000,000 

— 

100 

4 

Apr.  —  Oct. 

Christcburch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan 

1    200,000 

1926 

130} 

*A 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  6%  Debs.      . 

114,400 

1925 

121} 

4^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Cons.    .     .     . 

312,200 

1908 

106 

4Jff 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Greymouth  Hbr.  Bd.\ 
4%f    / 

100,000 

1925 

108 

3£ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

125} 

4} 

Napier    Hbr.   Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

111 

4J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

109 

4} 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7}  Sbares  £2}  paid/ 
New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

100,000 
200,000 

div.9% 
1909 

103} 

6& 
«* 

Jan.  —  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.   .      . 

173,800 

1920 

96 

5j 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Harb.  6%  Bearer. 

100,000 

1919 

12} 

Nil. 

Int.  in  dent. 

Otago   Hbr.    Bd.    5%\ 
Debs  j 

103,500 

1921 

106 

*f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Cons.  Bds.  5%      . 

408,400 

1934 

106 

411 

Timaru  (N.Z.)  7%.      . 

60,000 

1910 

120} 

4| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

100,000 

1914 

107 

4.5 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

100,000 

1916 

107 

4& 

Wellington  6%  Debs.  . 

200,000 

1907 

106} 

5| 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Do.  6%  Impts.  Loan  . 
Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

100,000 
130,000 

drawings 

M 

120} 

5 
5 

jl  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4}%  Debs..     .     . 
Do.Hbr.Bd.  4}%  Bds. 

165,000 
100,000 

1933 
1907 

108 
103 

3H 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
28  Feb.—  28  Aug. 

Westport  Hbr.  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

108 

5ft 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
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Cape  securities  have  shown  more  buoyancy  on  the  hope  of  an 
early  termination  of  the  war,  and  the  rumours  as  to  peace  negotia- 
tions— officially  denied  but  believed  in  the  market  to  be  in  progress 
with  official  sanction.  The  Cape  Government  is  engaged  in 
studying  schemes  for  the  development  of  the  Colony,  and  is  con- 
sidering the  introduction  of  a  network  of  light  railways  as  well  as 
a  scientific  system  of  irrigation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
this  direction  a  vast  amount  could  be  done  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country.  A  return  has  been  issued  showing  that  on  the 
western  system  of  railways  during  1900  the  damage  caused  by  the 
enemy  was  not  more  than  .£20,000,  and  in  other  districts,  it  is 
believed,  the  loss  was  not  more  serious.  Natal  seems  to  be  rapidly 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  invasion,  and  in  the  statements 
made  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Durban  loan  of  a  quarter  of  a 

SOUTH  AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title.  % 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4*  %  Bonds 

1,081,500 

1915-19* 

103 

4* 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

4J  %      „      1879  . 

471,600 

1917 

103 

*& 

4%        „      1881  . 

418,400 

1922 

100 

4 

4%        „      1882  . 

552,700 

1923 

107 

BA 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4  %  1882  Inscribed 

2,100,452 

1923 

106 

B| 

4  %  1883 

3,733,195 

1923 

110 

3| 

4  %  1886 

9,997,566 

1916-36* 

107 

3£ 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3i  %  1886       „ 

5,656,780 

1929-49* 

103 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %  1886 

4,357,400 

1933-43* 

94 

3f* 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£  %  Bonds,  1876 

758,700 

1919 

111 

3| 

16  Mar.—  16  Sep. 

4  %        „       1882 

73,200 

1926 

110 

15  May—  15  Nov. 

4  %  Con.  Inscribed 

297,682 

1927 

109 

15  May—  15  Oct. 

4  %  Inscribed  .          * 

3£  %        „ 

3,026,444 
3,714,917 

1937 
1939 

113 
102 

39 

Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec, 

3% 

1,000,000 

1929-49 

92 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Cape  Town  5  %  Debs. 
Do.  4%  Debs..      .     . 

56,200 
362,000 

drawings 
1943 

104* 
104* 

m 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.3fc%    

388,000 

1948 

97 

3f 

31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 

Durban  4  %  Inscribed 
Do.  3£  %              „ 

100,000 
300,000 

1944 
1949 

102x 
94£x 

|£      |J30June—  31Dec. 

iff     •» 

Pietermaritzburg  3£  % 
Port    Elizabeth    6  %\ 
Waterworks.     .     ./ 

200,000 
114,400 

1939 
drawings 

95 

110 

3| 
^ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 
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million  sterling,  very  favourable  figures  were  given  as  to  the  trade 
and  prospects  of  the  town.  The  loan  was  covered  nearly  three 
times  over,  and  the  stock  was  allotted  at  an  average  of  101. 
Rhodesia  is  moving  slowly  forward,  but  its  expenditure  last  year 
was  £730,000,  of  which  £364,000  had  to  be  contributed  by  the 
Chartered  Company.  The  outlook  however  is  good,  and  as  Mr. 
Ehodes  reminded  his  audience  at  Buluwayo  a  few  days  ago,  when 
referring  to  the  financial  position  of  Khodesia,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  "  there  had  been  two  wars,  there  had  been  the  rinder- 
pest, and  now  there  was  the  present  war.  Yet  Ehodesia  produced 
£700,000  yearly."  The  Chartered  Company  is  arranging  to  tap 
the  coalfields,  an  announcement  which  cannot  fail  to  be  eminently 
satisfactory. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 
Mashonaland  5  °f  Debs.  ... 

£2,500,000 

5 

97 

Natal-Zululand  3  %  Debs  
New  Cape  Central  4  %  Debs.     .     .     . 
Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  African! 
Rep.  4  7  Bonds.     .     .           .           .J 

£300,000 
£125,000 

£1,500,000 

3 

4 

nil 

100 
100 

100 

84} 
91 

91* 

nil 

Pretoria-Pietersburg  4  %  Debs.  Red.    . 
Rhodesian  Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.  Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .      .J 
Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.    . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18|  

£1,005,400 
£2,000,000 
£1,814,877 

80,000 
120,000 

nil 
5 

5 
12 

100 
100 
100 

5 
61 

96} 
98 
63} 

itf 

nil 

National  Bank  of  the  S.  African  Rep. 
Do.  Nos.  50,201  to  100,200  .      . 
Robinson  South  African  Banking 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

Dn    7  0/  fliiTTi,  PrAf,      ,       ,       , 

500,000 
50,000 
744,000 
50,000 
30,000 
20,000 

nil 
nil 
5 
16 
19 
7 

iof 

10 
4 
25 
5 
5 

11 
11 

8i 

74} 
22 
7f 

nil 
nil 

4 
4} 

Do.  2nd  Cons.  4}  %  Cum.  Pref.. 
South  African  Breweries 
Do.  5  7  Cum  Pref.    . 

20,000 
462,589 
300  000 

4 

5 

5 
1 
1 

5f 

i 

5 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    .     . 
Do.  5  7  Debs.  Red  

4,373,559 
£1,250,000 

nil 
5 

1 
100 

H 

106 

nil 
4| 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 
Do.  8  7  Cum  Pref  

34,033 
9,906 

5 

8 

10 
5 

10 

8 

5* 
5 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Do.  4}  7  Gum.  Pref  

10,000 
10,000 

10 
10 

15 
10 

3 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

5| 

Crown  Colony  securities  have  not  been  much  to  the  front,  but 

as  a  rule  they  have  been  very  well  maintained.     A  question  was 

asked  in  the  House"  of  Commons  as  to  why  the  inscribed  stock  of 

Jamaica  is  not  admitted  to  the  Trustee  list,  and  it  was  stated  that 

VOL.  I.— No.  6.  3D 
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no  action  had  been  taken  by  the  Government  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Colonial  Stock  Act  of  1900,  although  no  im- 
pediment was  known  to  exist.  It  would  surely  be  worth  the 
while  of  the  Colony  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in  this  matter. 
Reports  from  America  state  that  coal  has  been  discovered  near 
Kingston,  and  if  these  prove  well  founded,  it  will  brighten  the 
prospects  of  the  Colony  to  a  very  material  extent. 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins. 

375,000 

1925-42f 

101 

8* 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  4%  ins. 

194,500 

1935 

106x 

sS 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Do.  3%  ins.  .     .     . 

150,000 

1923-45* 

94 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4  J%  bonds. 

143,200 

1  %  S.  F. 

106 

4J 

15  May  —15  Nov. 

Do.  4%  ins.  .     .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

112* 

3/5 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins..     .     . 

1,450,000 

1940 

98 

*tt 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£  %  ins 

341,800 

1918-43* 

101 

3& 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  bonds 
Do.  4%  ins..     .     . 

71,600 
1,098,907 

1927 
1934 

101 
109 

3& 

\15Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  8J%  ins.     ,      . 

1,441,200 

1919-49* 

100 

3T95 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3  %  guar 
Great  Britain  (t) 

600,000 

1940 

102J 

2£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins..     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

114 

3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Trinidad  5%  debs.  . 
Do.  4%  ins.       .     . 
Do.  3%  ins..     .     . 
Hong-Kong   &   Shan-1 
ghai  Bank  Shares  .  / 

72,880 
422,593 
400,000 

80,000 

drawings 
1917-42* 
1927-44* 

Div.  £3£ 

104 
107 
94x 

61* 

4 

f 

}l5Mar.—  15  Sep. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 
Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

The  result  of  a  last  look  round  is  to  find  high-class  investment 
stocks,  Home,  Indian  and  Colonial  alike,  all  in  a  state  of  lassi- 
tude and  depression,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  is  not  improved 
by  the  belief  in  the  impending  further  issue  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  Local  Loans  stock.  But  the  condition  of  the  markets 
renders  it  all  the  easier  for  the  investor  to  find  profitable  outlet 
for  his  money. 

TRUSTEE. 

June  ZQth. 
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WANTED:   AN   ANGLO-CATHOLIC   COUNCIL 

THE  affection  felt  for  the  Mother  Church  of  England  by  the 
daughter  churches,  and  their  desire  to  be  drawn  into  closer 
relations  with  her  in  a  fully  organised  Anglican  communion,  is 
a  phase  of  imperial  unity,  which  has  not,  I  think,  received  due 
recognition.  The  fault,  however,  does  not  lie  with  the  Colonial 
communities;  in  each  case  it  is  the  "Home"  country  and  the 
"Home"  Church  that  has  failed  to  appreciate  the  desire  at  its 
true  value. 

As  long  ago  as  1873,  the  late  Dr.  Selwyn,*  when  presenting 
a  memorial  to  Convocation  from  the  Canadian  bishops,  pointed 
out  that  an  earnest  wish  prevailed  among  all  branches  of  the 
Church,  that  some  means  should  be  devised  by  which  they  might 
be  more  closely  united  "in  an  organised  system  of  fraternal  love 
with  the  Church  of  England."  And  on  the  same  memorable 
occasion  he  asked  the  important  question:  "What  is  the  best 
mode  in  which  all  the  churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  can 
be  federated  together?"  So  far  this  question  has  never  been 
adequately  answered,  but  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when 
some  practical  steps  should  be  taken  to  formulate  a  satisfactory 
reply. 

Full-grown  children  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  admitted  to 
the  parental  counsels,  and  have  a  claim  to  be  consulted  upon 
matters  which  concern  the  family  at  large.  At  any  rate,  now 
that  the  daughter  communities  and  churches  are  being  generally 
federated  together,  it  is  no  longer  possible  that  their  views  should 
be  ignored.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  dioceses  of  the  Church  of 
England  outside  the  British  Isles  were  few  in  number  and 
isolated  in  position.  To-day,  they  number  about  one  hundred, 
while  in  many  instances  they  have  been  united  in  Provinces, 
and  sometimes  in  still  larger  confederations  of  a  "  national " 
character. 

The  history  of  the  Colonial  Church,  hitherto,  may  be  divided 

into  two  periods — the  dependent  and  the  independent.     To  begin 

with — each  diocese  was  in  a  strictly  dependent  condition.     The 

exaggerated  idea  which  once  prevailed  as  to  the  limits   of  the 

*  Then  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  but  previously  of  New  Zealand. 
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Koyal  Supremacy  prevented  Episcopal  Orders  being  conferred 
without  the  formal  permission  of  the  State.  When  this  was 
granted,  further  difficulties  arose  as  to  the  mode  of  government 
of  Colonial  dioceses.  Complete  uncertainty  existed  as  to  what 
ecclesiastical  laws  were  in  force,  and  whether  any  power  of 
making  new  laws  existed. 

The  Attorney-General  of  New  Zealand  considered  that  the 
church  in  that  Colony  was  "  without  law,  organisation,  discipline, 
or  power  of  legislation."  And  how  was  any  organisation  to  be 
obtained  ?  At  first  it  was  alleged  that  it  would  be  contrary  to 
law  for  a  bishop  to  convene  a  synod,  but  eventually  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  no  Act  of 
Parliament  rendered  Colonial  synods  illegal,  and  that  "  as  neither 
the  Church  nor  the  State  at  home  can  make  laws  for  the  Colonial 
churches,  they  must  be  left  free  to  legislate  for  themselves." 
Accordingly,  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania  "  Church  Constitution 
Acts  "  were  passed  by  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  while  in  South 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  the  church  refused 
to  apply  to  the  civil  authority,  and  organised  itself  on  the  basis 
of  "  consensual  compact."  Thus  slowly  (wrote  Dean  Jacobs  of 
Christchurch),  but  at  length  completely,  did  the  obstinate 
traditions  of  the  Colonial  Office,  the  unreasonable  obstacles  the 
authorities  put  in  the  way  of  church  progress,  and  the  imaginary 
difficulties  they  were  in  the  habit  of  raising,  give  way  before 
common  sense  and  determination.  But  all  this  time  the  Mother 
Church  practically  left  her  infant  daughters  to  find  their  own 
feet.  They  had  to  learn  to  walk  alone,  and  to  emancipate  them- 
selves as  best  they  might  from  the  fetters  imposed  upon  them. 

Happily,  the  old  position  of  dependence,  which  crippled  the 
Colonial  church  so  seriously  in  its  early  days,  has  passed  away 
for  ever.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  independence,  during 
which  each  diocese  had  its  own  individual  constitution,  and  was 
essentially  separate  and  distinct  from  any  other.  But  such  a 
position  could  not  permanently  be  maintained,  being  out  of 
harmony  with  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  root  of  church 
organisation,  and  alike  dangerous  to  the  unit  itself  and  to  the 
body  to  which  it  belongs.  "  How  shall  all  these  various  bodies," 
Bishop  Selwyn  pertinently  remarked,  "  constantly  occupied  year 
after  year  in  making  laws  for  their  own  government,  be  in  any 
degree  restrained  from  dropping  away  from  the  centre  ?  What  is 
to  be  the  centripetal  force  ?  " 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  mere  union  of  sentiment  will 
long  be  sufficient.  Some  organised  system  is  needed  to  prevent 
wide  divergence  from  the  Mother  Church,  and  to  maintain  con- 
tinued unity  between  all  the  branches  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Valuable  as  is  the  influence  of  the  decennial  Lambeth  Confer- 
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ence,  it  has  no  formal  authority,  and  can  never  of  itself  produce, 
though  it  is  preparing  the  way  for,  a  real  organic  union.  The 
various  dioceses  have,  indeed,  of  their  own  accord,  wisely  placed 
restrictions  upon  their  own  independence  by  submitting,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  Provincial  control,  and  the  Provinces  are 
following  suit,  by  submitting,  as  in  Canada,  to  the  general  synod 
of  the  Church  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  in  Australia  to  that 
in  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  these  confederated 
churches  have  no  definite  organic  connection  either  with  the 
Mother  Church  in  England  or  with  one  another. 

As  Bishop  Selwyn  put  it,  "We  have  not  cut  the  painter,  it 
has  parted  of  itself,  and  we  are  occupied  in  forging  a  better 
cable."  Yet  anything  like  centralisation,  or  submission  to  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  any  see,  is  out  of  the  question.  Patri- 
archal or  Primatial  rule  is  as  impossible  as  Papal.  There  is 
one  principle  which  must  underlie  any  and  every  scheme  of 
union,  that  is  to  gain  a  hearing  in  our  self-governing  states, 
the  principle  of  Represent ation.  And  indeed,  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple which,  in  the  shape  of  conciliar  action,  has  received  the 
recognition  of  the  Church  from  the  earliest  times.  Thus  Bishop 
Gray  of  Cape  Town  is  found  saying  at  the  Wolverhampton  Church 
Congress  in  1867  : — 

You  must  leave  the  distant  churches  of  the  Empire  to  connect  themselves 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Mother  Church  by  spiritual  ties,  by  laws,  consti- 
tutions, canons  enacted  in  synods.  The  diocesan  is  liable  to  be  overruled  by 
the  Provincial,  the  Provincial  by  the  National,  or  (as  hereafter  our  synods  may 
include  more  nations  than  one)  the  General,  the  General  by  the  (Ecumenical. 
Let  the  union  of  the  churches  of  our  communion  throughout  the  world  be 
based  upon  this  principle,  and  we  shall  have  adopted  a  system  which  was  the 
recognised  system  of  the  Church  from  primitive  times. 

CEcumenical  councils,  of  course,  form  the  supreme  authority, 
but  at  present  they  are  unattainable.  Nor  do  they  come  within 
the  range  of  our  present  purpose,  which  is  the  consolidation  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  of  its  offshoots.  As  things  are  it  is 
mainly  organised  in  Provinces.  But  what  necessity  exists  that 
there  should  be  this  great  gap  between  the  "  Provincial "  and  the 
"(Ecumenical"  Council?  Why  should  not  the  whole  Anglican 
Communion  be  effectively  organised  through  the  constitution  of 
an  Anglo-Catholic  Council,  which  should  be  meanwhile  the 
highest  authority  for  all  the  churches  springing  from  or 
claiming  sisterhood  with  the  Church  of  England  ?  At  least  the 
Churches  within  the  Empire  should  be  bound  together  in  some 
real  organic  union. 

The  most  important  existing  bond  of  union  is  the  "  Book  of 
Common  Prayer."  But  already  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  dealt 
with  this  matter  independently  and  at  its  sole  discretion ;  so  also 
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has  the  American  Church.  And  although  most  of  the  Colonial 
Churches  have  voluntarily  tied  their  own  hands  as  regards 
alterations  of  the  Prayer  Book,  yet  opinion  may  change ;  and, 
moreover,  complete  fixity  is  not  in  itself  desirable.  Some 
general  authority  is  needed,  which  shall  be  possessed  of  a  recog- 
nised right  to  make  modifications  as  they  may  be  required. 
Another  link,  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, with  subjection  to  his  general  supervision,  was  but  a  small 
hold  at  best,  and  has  now  almost  entirely  passed  away.  A  third 
bond  is  that  of  the  name  "  Church  of  England,"  which  has  been 
commonly  though  not  universally  retained.  But  there  is  a 
growing  movement  to  substitute  a  geographical  title,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  appearance  of  the  Church  being  alien  or  exotic,  and 
in  order  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  the  developing  national 
spirit  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  The  one  real  objection  to  any  change  of  name  is  that 
it  might  loosen  the  tie  with  the  Mother- Church.  But  that 
objection  would  be  entirely  removed,  if  pari  passu  some  better 
and  more  effectual  bond  of  union  were  provided. 

In  any  case  absolute  independence  is  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  conception  of  the  historic  church.  The  principle  of 
"Nationality"  has  its  proper  place,  but  it  may  easily  be  exag- 
gerated. The  conception  of  "  One  Body  "  fully  organised  implies 
at  once  local  freedom  and  common  control.  Each  "  National 
Church  "  is  bound,  as  far  as  it  rests  with  itself,  to  remain  in  living 
connection  with  the  rest.  It  is  not  "subordinate"  to  any — not 
even  to  its  own  Mother  Church — but  it  is  controlled  by  the  com- 
mon life  of  the  body  of  which  it  forms  part.  Neither  dependence 
nor  independence,  but  inter-dependence  is  the  true  position  for  a 
National  Church  to  hold,  and  the  one  which  ensures  fullest 
freedom. 

As  a  first  step  the  churches  within  the  Empire,  the  National 
Anglican  Churches  of  England,  of  Ireland,  of  India,  of  Canada,  of 
Australia,  and  of  South  Africa,  together  with  the  other  provinces 
or  dioceses,  should  be  organically  united,  and  governed  by 
themselves  through  a  common  Imperial  Council  of  the  Church 
possessed  of  defined  legislative  functions.  When  this  has  been 
effected,  we  may  perhaps  look  for  a  still  larger  union,  with  a 
wider  council,  which  shall  include  the  "  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,"  and  secure  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  entire  Anglican  Communion  throughout  the  world. 

C.  L.  DUNDAS 
(Canon  of  Salisbury,  and  late  Dean  of  Hobart). 
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